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PREFACE 

The purpose of this new Reference book is to give factual data on thirteen countries 
situated in the area termed by fh/s contemporary strategists “The Middle East". 

For ease of reference, a standard method of study has been adopted throughout the 
volume so that each country is treated in the same way. A synopsis of subjects for each 
country has been added to enable the reader to refer rapidly to those particular items 
which happen to interest him. Whilst the arrangement is especially suitable for such 
people as Government officials, diplomats, journalists, librarians, and others who require 
a connected story, our aim has been to ensure that the volume will also serve the needs 
of people engaged in business, such as bankers, merchants, and shipowners, who will find 
in it useful economic data as well as detailed lists of people and firms in the various 
spheres of commercial activity. Moreover, a guide to the academic, scientific, and cultural 
attainments of each country is provided by means of a detailed reference to the press, 
educational system, universities, learned societies, research institutions, museums, and 
libraries. 

The attention of readers interested in rehgion is drawn to the special articles on 
Judaism in the Palestine section, and Islam in the Saudi Arabian section. The vexed 
question of how Arabic words should be spelt has led us to follow the spelling indicated to 
us by the officials of the various countries It is appropriate here to observe in passing 
that the name of the founder of Islam is spelt in more than thirty ways in English. 

We wish to express our gratitude to all those who have so willingly given valuable 
advice and have taken pains to collect and send us material. We esi)ecially wish to thank 
the Governments of Afghanistan, Egypt, Iran, ‘Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria and the Lebanon, 
Transjordan, and Turkey, and their respective Embassies and Legations in London, as 
well as the Governments of Aden, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and Cyprus, for the many 
kindnesses extended to us. 

The data on Palestine are valid only up to the termination of the Mandate; the 
course of events in that disturbed country after May 15th, 1948, when the British Govern- 
ment ceases to be the Mandatory Power, is at present (April 1948) impossible to foretell, 
and we therefore make no attempt to offer our speculations on the subject. However, 
we are grateful to the Arab Office in London and the London branch of the Jewish Agency 
for their guidance and assistance in matters concerning the experience of the Arab and 
Jewish communities in Palestine during the Mandate. 

? 

We regret that it has not been possible to include in this edition any reference to the 
Kingdom of the Yemen, the Sultanates of Muscat and Oman, and the other small Moslem 
countries situated in the Arabian Peninsula, 
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FS A . 
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Commander-m-Chief 
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CM . . 
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> 

C.M G . 

Companion of (the Order of) St Michael 

GCIE 


and St George 


Comm. . 

Commission 
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Commd 

Commander, Commandant 


Commr . 

Commissioner 

G.C S I. 
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Contributor, Contnbution 


Corpn . 

Corporation 

G.C V O. 

Corresp. 

Correspondent, Corresj^nding 
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Fellow of the Institute of Physics 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
Fellow of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons (London) 

Fellow of the Royal Economic Society 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society 
Fellow of the Royal Society 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
Knight Grand Cross of (the Order of) the 
British Empire 

Knight Grand Cross of (the Order of) the 
Bath 

(Knight) 9rand Commander of the Indian 
Empire 

Knight Grand Cross of St Michael and 
St George 

Knight Grand Commander of the Star of 
» India 

Kmght Grand' Cross of the (Royal) 
Victorian Order 



GHQ . . 

G O.C. m C. . 
Gqv 
he. 


Hist 

HH 

HM 

Hon 


I.CE 
ICS 
I LO 


Inst Mech E 
Int 


ISO 
J CD 
JP 

J UD 
K BE 


KC 

K.C.B 


KCI E 


KCMG . 

KCSI 
KC VO 

KG . 

KP . 
KStJ . 

KT 

Kt . . 

LDS . 

L L . 
LHD . . 

Lie Med 
Lieut -Gen . 
Litt D . 
LLB . . 

LLD . 
LLM 
LM 
LN 

LRCP 


LRCS 
M A . 
M.Agr. 
Maj. 

Maj -Gen 
Man 
Mass 
MB . 
MBE . 


MC 

MCh 

MChD 

MCL 

MD 

MDS 


Mgr 
MICE 


MIEE. 


Mil. 


General Headquarters 

General Ofl&eer Commanding-m-Chief 

Governor 

honoris eausa 

His Eminenee, His Excelleney 

Histoncal 

His Highness 

His Majesty 

Honourable, Honorary 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

Indian Civil Service 

International Labour Offiee 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers 

International 

(Companion of the) Imperial Service Order 
Doctor of Civil Law 
Justice of the Peace 
Doctor of both Civil and Canon Law 
Knight Commander of (the Order of) the 
British Empire 
King’s Counsel 

Knight Commander of (the Order of) the 
Bath 

Knight Commander of (the Order of) the 
Indian Empire 

Knight Commander of (the Order of) St. 

Michael and St George 
Knight Commander of the Star of India 
Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order 

Knight of (the Order of) the Garter 
Knight of the Order of St Patnek 
Knight of the Order of St John of 
J erusalem 

Kmght of (the Order of) the Thistle 
Knight 

Licentiate in Dental Surgery 
Licentiate of Letters 
Doctor of Humane Letters 
Licentiate in Medicine 
Lieutenant-General 
Doctor of Letters 
Bachelor of Laws 
Doctor of Laws 

Master of Civil and of Canon Law 
Licentiate of Medicine, or Midwifery 
League of Nations 

Licentiate of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians 

Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons 
Master of Arts 

Master of Agriculture (USA) 

Major 

Major-General 
Manager, Managing 
Massachusetts 
Bachelor of Medicine 

Member of (the Order of) the Bntish 
Empire 
Mihtary Cross 
Master of Surgery 
Master of Dental Surgery 
Master of Civil Law 
Doctor of Medicine 
Master of Dental Surgery 
Monseigneur, Monsignor ^ 

Member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers 

Member of the Institution of Electneal 
Engineers 
Military 


MIMech.E.. 


Min, 

Mlnst.CE . 
MLA . 

M L C. . . 

MP . 

M Ph. . 
MRAS 

MRCP , . 
M R C P E. . 

MRCS. . 
MRCSE. . 

MRCVS . 

MRI . 
MRS A 
M R S L 
MS 

MSc . 

Mus Bac or B 
Mus Doc or D 
Mus M 
M VO 
NWF. 

OBE 
OM . 

Oxon - . 

Pa 

Pari . 

PC 
PdB 
PdD 
PdM . 
PEN . 

PhB . . 

PhD . 

Plen . 

Pres 

Priv Doz 
Pubis . 

RA . 
RAF . 

Rep 

reptd 

resgnd 

retd 

RGS . 

R Hist S . 
RMPA . 
Rt Hon 
Rt Rev 
Sc B 


STD . 
STM . 

TD 

TUC 

U N.E S C O 

UN. . 
USA . . 

USSR. 

VC. . 

VD . 
Wash . . 


Member of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers 
Mimster, Ministry 

Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
Member of the Legislative Assembly 
Member of the Legislative Council 
Member of Parliament 
Master of Philosophy (U.S A ) 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Member of the Royal Academy of Science 
Miimber of the Royal College of Physicians 
Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, Edinburgh 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh 

Member of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons 

Member of the Royal Institution 

Member of the Royal Society of Arts 

Member of the Royal Society of Literature 

Master of Science, Master of Surgery 

Master of Science 

Bachelor of Music 

Doctor of Music 

Master of Music (Cambridge) 

Member of the Royal Victorian Order 
North-West Frontier 

Officer of (the Order of) the British Empire 
Member of the Order of Merit 
Of Oxford University 
Pennsylvania 

Parhament, Parliamentary 
Privy Councillor 
Bachelor of Pedagogy 
Doctor of Pedagogy 
Master of Pedagogy 

Poets, Playwrights, Essayists, Editors, and 
Novelists (Club) 

Bachelor of Philosophy 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Plenipotentiary 
President 

Recognised teacher not on the regular staff 
Publications 

Royal Academy, Royal Academician 

Royal Air Force 

Representative, Represented 

reported 

resigned 

retired 

Royal Geographical Society 
Royal Historical Society 
Royal Medico-Psychological Association 
Right Honourable 
Right Reverend 
Bachelor of Science 
Doctor of Science 
Society of Jesus 
Doctor of 'Theology 
Saerse Theologiee Magister 
Territorial Decoration 
Trades Union Congress 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organisation 
United Nations 
United States of America 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repubhes 
Victoria Cross 
Volunteer Decoration 
Washington (State) 


TheUegrees and honours of the Middle-Eastern States are mentioned in full. 
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THE LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES 


The League of the Arab States, which came into tjxist- 
ence at the conclusion of the Cairo Conference on March 
22nd, 1945, represents a stage in the natural development 
of the modem movement for Arab unity, which began with 
the birth of Arab ,pationahsm about the middle of the 
nineteenth century The movement, at the start more or 
less visionary, has now taken definite shape in the form of 
the League The objects of the Arab League, as set out in 
the Covenant, are as follows 

(1) To protect and safeguard the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the member states 

(2) To ensure that within the framework of the regime 
and the conditions prevailing in each state, close 
co-operation between the member states should 
exist in economic and financial affairs, and in 
matters connected with nationality, passports, 
visas and extradition, social matters, advancement 
of education, and public health 

Viewed from another angle, the League may be regarded 
as an attempt at regional planning, designed to establish 
peace and stability in an area considered to be one of the 
most important strat^ic, political, and commercial centres 
bf the world The f Jingupoame into existence a few months 
after the conference at Dumbarton Oalcs (Washington, 
D C , August 2 1st to October 7th, 1944), w-hich discussed 
regional planning as part of the greater organisation for 
world peace and security Special attention was, there- 
fore, devoted to malung the League fit in with this scheme 
so as to represent an Arab contribution towards better 
international relationships, understanding, and co-opera- 
tion The Charter of the subsequently-formed United 
Nations (which formally came into existence on October 
24th, 1945) IS based upon the proposals agreed upon at 
Dumbarton Oaks 

The official title of the I^eague is "The League of Arab 
States" Theie is no permanent President, but the 
Secretary- General (Azzam, Abdel Rahman Pasha, an 
Egyptian) has held his post since the League began The 
League functions through a Council and a number of sub- 
committees, the chairmanship of the Council being held in 
rotation by representatives of the member States The 
Secretariat of the League is situated in Cairo 

The following representatives of the member States of 
the Arab League were present at the signature of the 
Covenant m March 1945 

Egypt 

H E Mahmoud Fahmv el Nokrashy Pasha (Prime 
Minister) 

H E Mohamed Hussein Heikal Pasha (President of 
the Senate) 

H E ‘Abd al-Hamid Badawi Pasha (Mimster of Foreign 
Affairs), 

H E Makram Ibaid Pasha (Minister of Finance) 

H E Muhammad Hafiz Ramadan Pasha (Minister of 
Justice) 

H.E Dr. Abdel-Razzak Ahmed el Sanhoury Pasha 
(Minister of Education). 

H.E. Azzam, Abdel Rahman Pasha (Minister-Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Mimstry of Foreign Affairs) 


Mniq 

H E Arshad al-‘ Omari (Mimster of Foreign Affairs) 

H E ‘Ali Djawdat al-Ayubi (‘Iraq Mimster-Plempo- 
tentiary at Washington) 

H E Tahsin al-'Askari (‘Iraq Minister-Plenipotentiary at 
Cairo) 

Lebanon 

H E ‘Abd al-Hamid Karami (Prime Minister) 

H E Yusuf Salim (Lebanese Mmister-Plempotentiary in 
Cairo) 

Syria 

H E Fares el-Khouri (Pnme Minister). 

H E Djamil Mardam Bey (Minister of Foreign Affairs) 

Saudi Arabia 

H.E Sheikh Youssuf Yas-Sin (Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs) 

H E Khair al-Din al-Zirikli (Counsellor of the South 
Arabian Legation, Cairo) 

Transjordan 

H E Samir Pasha al-Rifa'i (Prime Minister) 

HE Sa'id Pasha al-Mufti (Minister of the Interior) 

H E Sulaiman Bey al-Nabulsi (Secretary to the 
Government) 

Palostino 

Musa Alami (elected by all Palestinian Arab parties) 

At present every country which is a member of The 
League of Arab States is represented at meetings of the 
League Council by its Prime Minister or Foreign Minister 
of tile moment, or both 

THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES 

{Translated from the Arabic by the Arab Office, London) 
Article I 

The League of the Arab States shall be composed of 
the independent Arab states signatones to this Covenant. 

Each independent Arab state shall have the right to 
adhere to the League If it be desirous of adhesion (to the 
League), it shall lodge a petition to this effect, to be 
deposited with the Permanent Secretariat-General and 
submitted to the Council at the first session convened after 
the lodging of the petition 

Article 2 

The object of the League shall be to strengthen the ties 
between the participant states, to co-ordinate their pohtical 
programmes in such a way as to effect real collaboration 
between them, to preserve their independence and sove- 
reignty, and to consider, m general, the affairs and mterests 
of the Arab countries 

Likewise, a further object shall be the close collabora- 
tion of the participant states, m accordance with the 
regime and conditions prevailing in each (individual) state, 
in the following matters 

(1) Ecor^nuc and financial affairs, comprising trade 
reciprocity, ie.nffs, currency^ agricultural apd industned 
matters 

(u) Commumcations, comprising railways, roads, 

' aviation, navigation, posts and telegraphs. 
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(lu) Cultural affairs. 

(iv) Matters relating to nationality, passports and 
visas, execution of judgments, and extradition of 
criminals. 

(v) Matters relating to social questions. 

(vi) Matters relating to public health 

Article 3 

The League shall have a Council to be composed of 
representatives of the states participant in the League. 
Each state shall have a single vote, without regard to the 
number of its representatives 

The Council’s function shall be the realisation of the 
objects of the League and to give effect to such agreements 
as may be concluded between the participant states, 
relating to the matters indicated in the previous Article 
and elsewhere 

A further concern of the Council shall be to decide upon 
methods of collaboration with the international organisa- 
tions which may, in the future, be created for the preserva- 
tion of peace and security and the regulation of economic 
and social relations 

Article 4 

For each subject specified in Article 2, a special com- 
mittee shall be formed in which the states participant in 
the League shall be represented These committees shall 
be responsible for formulating the bases, extent, and form 
of collaboration, in the shape of draft-agreements to be 
laid before the Council for consideration, preparatory to 
their presentation to the afore-mentioned states. 

Members representative of the other Arab countries are 
permitted to participate in the aforementioned com- 
mittees The Council shall define the conditions under 
which those representatives may participate, and the 
regulations for representation. 

Article 5 

Recourse to force to resolve disputes between two or 
more League states is inadmissible If a difference should 
arise between them, not pertaining to the independence, 
sovereignty, or territonal integrity of (any of the) states 
(concerned), and the contending parties have recourse to 
the Council to settle it, then its decision is executory and 
obligatory 

In this eventuality, the contending states shall have no 
part in the proceedings and resolutions of the Council 
The Council shall mediate in any dispute which causes 
apprehension of a state of war between one of the League 
states and another, or one not (belonging to the League), 
in order to effect reconciliation between the two of them 
Decisions of arbitration and mediation shall be issued by 
majority opinion 

Article 6 

Should aggression by a state against a member-state of 
(the) League take place or be apprehended, it is for the 
state which has suffered, or is threatened with aggression, 
to demand that the Council be summoned to meet 
immediately 

The Council shall decide upon the appropriate measures 
to check this aggression, and shall issue a decision by 
unammous assent If the aggression emanates from one 
of the League states, the view of the aggressor-state shall 
not affect unanimity of assent. 

If aggression should take place in such fashion as to 
render the mjured state’s government unable to communi- 
cate with the Council, its representative at the Council 
may demand that it be convened for the purpose set forth 
m the foregping clause If, it is impossible for the repre- 
sentative to commumcate with the League Council, any 
of its member-states has the right to demand that it t;» 
convened. 


Article 7 

Decisions of the Council by unammous assent shall be 
obligatory on all the states participant in the League. 
Decisions of the League by majority (vote) shall be 
obligatory on those who accept them. 

In either case, the decisions of the Council shall be 
executed in each state in accordance with its fundamental 
constitution 

Article 8 

Each state participant in the League shall respect the 
existing regime obtaining in the other League states, 
regarding it as a (fundamental) right of those states, and 
pledges itself not to undertake any action tending to alter 
that regime 

Article 9 

Those Arab states desirous of closer collaboration with 
each other, and stronger ties than those specified by this 
Covenant, have a right to conclude such agreements 
between themselves towards the realisation of these 
objects, as they desire 

Treaties and Agreements previously concluded, or 
which may be concluded with any other state, by any 
state belonging to the League, shall not be obligatory or 
binding on the other members. 

Article 10 

Cairo shall be the permanent seat of the League of Arab 
States The League Council may assemble m whatsoever 
place it appoints 

Article II 

The Council shall normally be convened twice a year, 
each March and October Extraordinary sessions shall be 
convened whenever occasion demands, on the request of 
two of the League states 

Article 12 

The League shall have a Permanent Secretanat-General, 
consisting of a Secretary-General, Assistant Secretaries, 
and an appropnate staff of officials 

The League Council shall appoint the Secretary-General 
by a two-thirds majonty of the league states In consulta- 
tion with the Council, the Secretary-General shall appoint 
the Assistant Secretaries and the principal officials of the 
League 

The League Council shall create internal admimstrative 
machinery to deal with the functions of the Secretariat- 
General and matters of personnel 

The Secretary-General shall hold ambassadorial status, 
and the Assistant Secretaries the status of Ministers- 
Plempotentiary. 

The first Secretary-General to the League shall be 
nominated m an appendix to this Covenant 

Article 13 

The Secretary-General shall prepare the draft Budget of 
the League, and submit it to the Council for approval 
before the commencement of each financial year 

The Council shall allocate the proportion of the expenses 
to be borne by each League state, and can review (the 
relative proportions in each case) as required 

Article 14 

Members of the League Council, members of its com- 
mittees, and those of its officials specified in the internal 
adimmstration, shall enjoy diplomatic pnvileges and 
immumty during the performance of their duties 

The inviolabihty of buildmgs occupied by bureaux of 
the League shall be observed. 
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AfHeU 1$ 

The Council shall be convened on the first occasion at 
the instance of the Head of the Egyptian Government, 
and subsequently at the instance of the Secretary-General. 

At each ordmary meetmg the representatives of the 
League states shall preside over the Council by rotation 

Article 1 6 

Apart from the cor'^itions defined in this Covenant, a 
majonty opimon 'will suffice for the Council to nftike 
effective decisions on the followmg subjects 
(i) Matters (relatmg to) personnel 
(u) Approval of the Budget of the League. 

(ui) The creatKjn of an internal admimstration 

covering the Council, committees, and Secretariat- 

General. 

(iv) The decision to adjourn the sessions of a meeting 

Article 17 

The states participant in the League shall deposit with 
the Secretariat-General texts of all the Treaties and 
Agreements which they have concluded, or may conclude, 
with any other state belonging to, or outside, the League 

Article 18 

If any of the League states contemplates withdrawal 
from the League, it shall give notice to the Council, of its 
decision to withdraw, a year before it puts the decision 
into effect 

The League Council has the right to regard any state not 
fulfilling the obhgations of this Covenant as having ceased 
to belong to the League. This shall be effected by a 
decision issued by unanimous assent of the states, except- 
ing the state indicated. 

Article 19 

It IS permissible, by agreement of two-thirds of the 
League states, to amend this Covenant, in order, especially, 
to render the ties between them firmer and closer, to found 
an Arab Court of Justice, and to co-ordinate the relations 
of the Leagpie with the international organisations which 
may, in future, be created to guarantee peace and security 

No amendment shall be passed except at the meetmg 
following the meeting at which the proposal was (origin- 
ally) presented 

Any state which does not accept the amendment has 
the nght to withdraw on its becoming effective, without 
coming under the provisions of the Article precedmg 

Article 20 

This Covenant, along with its appendices, shall be 
ratified in conformity with the fundamental laws and 
methods of procedure obtaimng in each of the contractmg 
states 

The articles of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretariat-General, and the Covenant shall have effect 
With those who have ratified it, after the elapse of fifteen 
days from the date upon which the Secretary-General has 
received articles of ratification from four states. 

This Covenant was drawn up m Arabic at Cairo, on the 
8th of Rabi' II, 1364 (22nd March, 1945), in a single text, 
which shall be preserved m the Secretariat-General 

A facsimile copy of the original shall be delivered to 
each of the League states 

Special Appendix Relating to Palestine 

Since the close of the last Great War the suzeramty of 
the Ottoman Empire has ceased to exist over the Arab 
countries which were detached from it, mcluding Palestine, 


which became mdependent, subiect to no other state. The 
Treaty of Lausanne declared that its fate was the affair 
of those m it whom it properly concerned, and, although 
Palestine was unable to gain control over its own affairs,! 
it was only on the basis of the recogmtion of its (Palesj 
tine's) mdependence that the Covenant of the League (of 
Nations) in the year 1919 ratified the status which it ^tihe 
League Covenant) gave it Its existence and de jure 
national independence is a matter on which there is no 
doubt, as there is no doubt about the independence of the 
other Arab countries Therefore, although external 
mamfestations of that independence have contmued to be 
obscured by over-nding circumstances, it is not admissible 
that this should be an impediment to its (Palestine’s) 
participation in the proceedings of the League Council 

Consequently, the states, signatories to the Covenant of 
the Arab League, consider (it fitting) that, m view of the 
special circumstances of Palestine, and until such time as 
this country shall enjoy de facto exercise of independence, 
the I-eague Council shall take upon itself the responsibihty 
of selecting an Arab delegate from Palestme to participate 
in its proceedings 

Special Appendix Relating to Co-operation with the Arab 
States. Non-participants in the League Council 

In consideration (of the fact) that the states participant 
in the League will, both in council and committee, deal 
with matters, the benefit and effect of which concerns the 
entire Arab world, and since it is its duty to cherish the 
aspirations of those Arab countnes non-participant m the 
Council, and to work toward their realisation. 

The states, signatones to the Covenant of the Arab 
League, are, in especial degree, concerned to instruct the 
League Council, whenever co-opting these states to the 
committees indicated in the Covenant comes under 
consideration, to collaborate with them to the fullest 
possible extent, and, moreover, to spare no effort to 
appreciate their requirements, and comprehend their hopes 
and aspirations, then to apply itself to the improvement of 
their status and security of their future by all the political 
means at its disposal 


THE CULTURAL TREATY OF THE LEAGUE OF ARAB 
STATES 

The Cultural Treaty of the Arab League was accepted 
by the League Council on November 20th, 1946, at Cairo 

(Translated from the Arabic by the Arab Office, London) 
Article I 

The states of the Arab League agree that each of them 
shall form a local organisation whose functions shall be to 
consider matters concermng cultural co-operation between 
the Arab states Each state will be free as to how it forms 
this organisation 

Article 2 

The states of the Arab League agree to exchange 
teachers and professors between their educational institu- 
tions, according to the general and individual conditions 
as will be agreed to. The penod of service of any teacher 
or professor who is a Government official and who will be 
delegated for this purpose, will be considered as service 
for his own Government, with the maintenance of his nghts 
as regards his post, promotion, and pension 

• Article 3 

The states of ^ke Arab LeaguS agree to the dkchange of 
students and scholars between their educational institu- 
tions, and their acceptance m the suitable classes as far 
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THE LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES 


as accommodation will allow, in accordance with the 
regulations of those institutions 

In order to facilitate this, those states, while maintain- 
ing the basic educational prmciples adopted in their 
countnes, will work towards harmomsmg their educational 
syllabi and certificates This will be done by special 
agreement between those states 

Such facilities as may be possible will be given by each 
state to any other state which wishes to construct hostels 
for its students 

Article 4 

The states of the Arab I>eague will encourage cultural, 
scouting and sports visits between the Arab countries, in 
areas which the governments allow for and the holding of 
cultural and educational meetings for students Facilities 
Will be given for this purpose, particularly in respect of 
travelling arrangements and the expenses of the journey 

Article 5 

The states of the Arab League agree on the reciprocal 
establishment of educational and scientific institutions in 
their various countries 

Article 6 

The states of the Arab League will co-operate in the 
revival of the intellectual and artistic legacy of the Arabs, 
safeguarding and propagating it as well as making it 
available to those who seek it by all possible means 

Article 7 

In order to keep pace with the world’s intellectual move- 
ments, the states of the Arab League will encourage and 
organise the translation of all foreign masterpieces, 
whether classical or modern They will also encourage all 
intellectual output in the Arab countnes by such means 
as the opening of institutes for scientific and literary 
research They will organise competitions for authors, 
and will grant prizes to distinguished men of science, 
hterature, and art 

Article 8 

All the states of the Arab League undertake to legislate 
for the protection of scientific, literary, and artistic 
authorship rights for all publications in all states of the 
Arab league 

Article 9 

The states of the Arab League will work for the standard- 
isation of scientific terms, by means of councils, congresses, 
and joint committees, which they will set up and by means 
of bulletins which these organisations will issue They will 
work to make the Arabic language convey all expressions 
of thought and modern science, and to make of it the 
language of instruction in all subjects and in all educational 
stages in the Arab countries 

Article lo 

The states of the Arab League will work lor the con- 
solidation of contacts between libraries and museums, 
whethei scientific, historical, or artistic, by such means as 
the exchange of publications, indexes, and duplicating 
antiquities, as well as by the exchange of technical offiiials 
and missions for excavations by agreements between them 

Article n 

The states of the Arab League agree to consolidate 
relations and to facilitate co-operation between scientists, 
literary men, journalists, meml^rs of the professions, those 
connected with art, the stage, the cinema, and broad- 
casting, where available, by organising vilits for them 
between one country and another and by encouraging 
cultural, scientific, and educational conferences for the 
purpose, also by placing room, laboratories, and matenaL 


m scientific institutions in every Arab country at the 
disposal of the learned of other countries to demonstrate 
scientific discoveries, also by the publication of periodical 
bulletins regarding books of scientific research published in 
all Arab countnes Each author or publisher must send to 
the “Cultural Committee” copies of his work for its library 
as well as fof the pnncipal hbraries of each state 

Article 12 

The states of the Arab League agree to include in their 
educational syllabi the history, geography, and literature 
of the Arab countnes, sufficiently to give a clear idea of 
the hfe of those countnes and their civilisation They also 
agree upon the institution of an Arab library for pupils 

Article 13 

The states of the Arab League will work for acquainting 
their sons with the social, cultural, economic, and political 
conditions m all Arab countries, 1 e by means of broad- 
casts, the stage, cinema, and press, or by any other means, 
also by the institution of museums for Arab culture and 
civilisation, as well as by assuring its success by holding 
occasional exhibitions for arts and hterature, and of public 
and scholastic festivals in the various Arab countries 

Article 14 

The states of the Arab League shall encourage the 
establishment of Arab social and cultural clubs in their 
respective countries 

Article 15 

The states of the Arab League will take all necessary 
measures to approximate their legislative trends and to 
unify as far as possible their laws, also to include the study 
of legislation of other Arab countnes in their syllabi 

Article 16 

This Treaty shall be ratified by the signatory states, 
according to their constitutional regime, with the minimum 
of delay The instruments of ratification shall be lodged in 
the Secretariat-General of the Arab League, which will 
prepare a note of the receipt of each document and notify 
the other contracting states 

Article 17 

Arab countries are permitted to adhere to this Treaty by 
notifying the Secretary-General of the League, who will 
commumcate the fact to the other contracting states 

Article 18 

This Treaty will come into force one month after the 
date of the receipt of the instruments of ratification from 
two states It shall also come into force for the other 
states who participate one month after the date of the 
deposit of the document of joimng from these states 

Article 19 

Any signatory state of this Treaty* is allowed to with- 
draw from it by giving notice to the Secretanat-General of 
the League The notice will take effect six months from 
the date of its despatch 

OFFICES OF THE LEAGUE OF ARAB STATES 
Egypt: Secretanat, Cairo 

Qreat Britain: Arab Office, 92 Eaton Place, London, S W i. 

Sec Edward Atiyah 

Palastint: Arab Office, P O Box 660, Jerusalem 
U.8.A.: Arab Office, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 

DC* 


Diractor tor Qrea^ Britain, Paloitino, and tho U.8.A.: 

Musa Ajlami 
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ADEN, COLONY AND PROTECTORATE 

GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

The Colony of Aden consists of extinct volcanic craters 
forming rocky penmsRilas, joined by a flat, sandy shore 
The Aden Protectorate is geographically and adminis- 
tratively divided into two areas, the western and the 
eastern, and is bounded on the east by the western boun- 
dary of the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman, on the north 
and west by the Ruba’ al- Khali (Empty quarter) and the 
Kingdom of the Yemen The Aden Protectorate seaboard 
starts at Husn Murad (opposite Perim) on the west, and 
runs for 740 miles towards the east to Ras Dhurbat Ah, 
where it joins the frontier of the Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman 

MOUNTAINS 

The Aden Peninsula is and, rocky, and of volcanic 
formation, and its summit, Jabal Shamsan, is 1,720 ft 
(525 m ) high In the Protectorate some plateaus are 
between 3,000 and 8,000 ft above sea-level 

RIVERS 

The chief water-courses, or Wadis, are the Tiban, Wadi- 
Hassan, Suheib, Wadi-Bana, and Dheiqa Ahwar All of 
them come down in flood a few times each year 

HARBOURS 

Aden is an entrepot for trade with Saudi Arabia, the ad- 
jacent territory, and the world. The port facilities offer 


good anchorage in the inner and outer harbours The 
harbour provides room for twelve first-class berths suitable 
for all vessels Oil can normally be pumped to six berths 
simultaneously. Two powerful tugs are available for the 
berthing and unberthing of vessels In addition, many 
privately-owned tugs are suitable for towing hghters 
Shed accommodation is available, and the Port Trust has 
sheds covering an area of 16,300 sq yds Repairs to hull 
and machinery can be carried out by local firms Pnncipal 
steamship companies call regularly, connecting Aden with 
all parts of the world 

IRRIQATION 

Proteetoratf. The very small amount of rainfall has to 
be supplemented by flood- and well-irngation Generally, 
the system of basin-imgation is used, or big earth dams 
are built across a wadi 10 the dry season to bank up the 
water, which is then led as a moving sheet over as wide 
an area as possible In the eastern Aden Ptotectorate, in 
the Hadhramaut, the floors of the extensive wadis are 
cultivated, partly on flood- and partly on well-water, and 
the flood-irrigation is controlled by masonry and earth 
dams The possibility of large agricultural improvements 
throughout the Protectorate rests mainly in the increasmg 
use of irrigation, and great stndes have been accomplished 
by the Government in the Abyan district, where much of 
the derehct land has been brought back into cultivation. 


PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

Adtn Colony. Mixed population, mainly Arabs, Farsees, 
Indians, Jews, and Europeans 

Protoetorato. The population of the Protectorate is 
mainly Arab, together with a small group of Jews. 

LANGUAGE 

Arabic. 

POPULATION 

The population of Aden Colony. 1946 census, was 
80,516 The population of the Protectorate is estimated to 
be aporoximatelv 600.000 


RELIGIONS 

AStn Colony. Most of the inhabitants of the colony 
belong to the Islamic faith Some of the minorities are 
Hindus. Jews, and Zoroastrians The Christian community 
in the colony supports two Roman Cathohc churches (one 
at Steamer Point, one at Crater) , and a Presbyterian and 
a Methodist church at Steamer Point 
Protoetorato. The majority of the Protectorate popula- 
tion are of the Islamic faith (Hanafi), but a small minority 
of long-settled Jews also live in the Protectorate 



ADEN— (History) 


HISTORY 


BEFORE 1914 

Aden, since ancient times a trade centre of its native 
kings, became subject in succession to the Abyssmians, the 
Persians, and the early Cahphs In 1538 Aden was cap- 
tured by the Turks, who lost it some years later, but re- 
captured it again in 1551 and held it until their evacuation 
of the Yemen in 1630 

The island of Perim was occupied first by the French 
in 1738, and then by the British forces in 1857, when it 
was placed under the control of the Political Resident at 
Aden 

Aden, in 1839, was the first new territory added to the 
British Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria Its 
acquisition was the outcome of an outrage committed by 
local Arabs upon the passengers and crew of a Bntish- 
Indian vessel wrecked m the neighbourhood Negotiations 
failed to secure a satisfactory reparation, and a force was 
despatched by the Government of Bombay, under the 
command of Major Baillie, who captured Aden on 
January 19th, 1839 Aden proved a most useful acquisition 
of the British Government on account of its strategic 
position as a short route to India 

Up to the eighteenth century the Aden Protectorate 
used to be in the hands of the Imam of San’a (capital 
of the Yemen to-day) The Protectorate was administered 
by the rulers of the tribal districts, who acted as the 
Imam’s "wakils" or governors With the dechne of the 
Imam’s power the governors declared their independence 
between 1728 and 1758 After the capture of Aden by 
the British most of the neighbouring chiefs entered into 
treaty relations with the Bntish &5vernment These 
treaties are Treaties of Protection In 1904 the Anglo- 
Turkish Commission marked the boundaries between the 
Protectorate and Turkish Yemen During World War I 
Turkish forces occupied the Abdah, Haushabi, and Amin 
districts until the Armistice 


AFTER 1914 

A^ter the end of the Turkish rule the Imam of the 
Yemen advanced into the Protectorate between 1919 and 
1925 and occupied the Amin district, including the Radhfan 
tribes, and portions of Haushabi, Subeihi, and Upper Yafa’i 
territory The Imam also occupied the district of the 
Beidha Sultan, who was not in treaty relations with the 
Bntish Government, and the Audhah plateau In 1928 
the Imam was forced, by air and ground action, to evacu- 
ate the Amin district with the exception of a small portion 
m the north and the district of Shaib In February 1934 a 
Treaty of Fnendship was signed between the British 
Government and the Kingdom of the Yemen, recognising 
the complete independence of the latter In 1937 the 
territory of the Colony and Protectorate of Aden was 
removed from the control of the Government of India 
and transferred to the Colonial Office, and declared a 
colony The Governor of the Colony is also Governor 
of the Aden Protectorate, which is not, however, adminis- 
tered by the Colony Government Between 1944 and 
1945 certain Protectorate chiefs — the Fadhli, the Lower 
‘Aulaqi and the Lower Yafa’i Sultans, the Sherif of 
Beihan, and the Emir of Dhala’ — entered into closer 
relations with the British Government, and agree 4 , 
alta, to abide by the advice of the Governor of Aden in 
the improvement of their administration In recent times 
the power of the Kathin Sultans declined, bnnging about 
the nse of the Qu’aiti dynasty, which originated among the 
Yafa’i tribes The Qu’aiti rulers entered into treaty rela- 
tions with the Bntish Government in 1886 This union 
was strengthened by the conclusion of a Protectorate 
Treaty, by which the advice of the British Resident in all 
matters except those concerning the Islanuc rehgion and 
custom IS accepted 
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ADEN — (The Government) 


THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION • 

Under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 
1935, the administrative control of the Aden Settlement 
was transferred from the Government of India to •the 
Colonial Office on April ist, 1937. from which date Aden 
assumed the status of a colony The colony is administered 
by a Governor, who is also Commander-in-Chief The 
Governor is aided bji an Executive Council and a Legis- 
lative Council in the administration of the colony The 
management of the port is under the control of the Board 
of Trustees, which was formed in 1888, and Aden is a free 
port Without Customs tariff Township authorities for 
the towns of Aden and for Sheikh Othman were consti- 
tuted under the Townships Ordinance, 1945 

The interest of the Western Aden Protectorate is repre- 
sented by a small group of British political officers and 
Arab assistants, with headquarters at Aden, who give 
advice to the local rulers on the administration of their 
areas, since the British Government does not administer 
the Protectorate directly The chiefs of the tribes have 
control over their subjects, and some of them employ, for 
internal security, tribal guards, who are under the joint 
control of the British Agent and the chiefs. In the Eastern 
Aden Protectoratethepnncipal states, Qu’aitiand Kathin, 
are administered by their constitutional rulers, and the 
Qu'aithi Sultan is assisted by a State Council 

THE GOVERNMENT 

Governor and Commandor-in-Chiof: H E Sir Reginald 
S Champion, k c m g , o b e 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

GhiolSocrotary oltho Qovornmoni: Hon A L Kirkbride, 

o B E {eX'Offtcto member) 

Financial Secretary: Hon A Muchmore, o b e (member) 
Attorney-General: Hon E D W Crawshaw (member) 

Chairman Aden Port Trust: Hon F B Taylor, o b e 
( member) 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The Air Officer Commanding Britieh Forcee, Aden: [ex- 
offtcto member) 

The Chief Secretary: {ex-offtao member) 

The Attorney-General: {ex-offtao member) 

The Financial Secretary: {ex-offtao member) 

Director of Medical Services: Dr Hon E Cochrane, m b , 
CH B . D p H , M D (official member) 

Director of Education: Hon E S Shrubbs (official 
member) 

Director of Public Works: Hon W. L Osborne, o b b 
(official member) 

District Commissioner: Hon J Gospel (official member) 
Arab: Hon Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Qadir 
Mackaweb, o b e (unofficial member) 

Arab: Hon Khan Bahadur Muhammad Salim Ali 
(unofficial member) 

Arab: Hon. Ssiyid Abdu Ghanem (unofficial member) 


Parsee: Hon Dinshaw Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinshaw 
(unofficial member) 

Indian-Moslem: Hon Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah, b a , 
LL B (unofficial member) 

Jew: Hon Juda Men ahem Yahuda (unofficial member) 

Manager, National Bank of India: Hon James Kirton 
(unofficial member) 

WESTERN ADEN PROTECTORATE 
Abdali: Sultan Fadhl bin Abdul Karim bin Fadhl bin 
Ali, Sultan of Lahej. 

Amiri: Emir Nasr bin Shaip Seif, c m g 
Fadhii: Sultan Abdullah bin Uthman 
Lowor Yafa’i: Sultan ‘Aidrus bin Muhsin 
Haushabi: Sultan Muhammad bin Sarur 
Uppor Yafa'i Confodoration: Sultan Muhammad bin Salih 
Mausatta: Sheikh Ahmed Bubakr, ‘Ali 'Askar, and 
Sheikh Husbin Salih Muhsin 'Askar 
Dhubi: (Vacant) 

Mafiahi; Sheikh Qasim 'Abdurrahman 
Hadhrami: Sheikh Muhammad Muhsin Ghalib 
Shaib: Sheikh Muhammad MuCbil As SaCladi. 

Qutoibi: Sheikh Hassan Ali 
Alawi: Sheikh Salih Sayil 
Aqrabi: Sheikh Muhammad Fadhl Ba Abdullah 
Audhali: Sultan Salih bin Husein 
Uppor 'Autaqi: Sultan ‘Awadh bin Salih bin Abdullah, 
Sheikh Muhsin bin Farid. 

Lowor *Aulaqi: Sultan ‘Aidrus bin Abdullah 
Boihan: Sherif Salih bin Husein 
Suboihi: Sheikhs Muhammad ‘Alt Ba Salih, Muhammad 
bin ‘Ali, and Abdullah ba Sa'id 

EASTERN ADEN PROTECTORATE 
Sultan Sir Salih bin Ghalib al Qu’aiti, k c m g , 
Sultan of Shihr and Mukalla, premier chief of the 
Eastern Aden Protectorate 

British Agont (WHtorn Adtn Protoctorato) : Major B W 
Sbager, o b e , Headquarters, Aden Camp 
British Agont (Eastorn Adon Protoctorato): C H J. 

Sheppard, o b b , Headquarters, Mukalla 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

The admimstration of justice within the colony is en- 
trusted to the Supreme Court, a Court of Small Causes for 
certain specified civil cases, and Magistrates’ Courts for 
criminal cases The Governor has power to legislate for 
the colony, subject to such laws as those of the Indian 
Statutes applicable in 1937 which have not since been 
repealed 'The rules of Common Law and Equity pre- 
vailmg in England are applied The law of the Protectorate 
i 4 largely tribal custom, ^ut in certain chiefdoms the 
Shana (Moslem Law) is recognised, especially m the 
Qu'aiti State of Shihr an^ Mukalla (ruler, Sultan Sir 
Salih bin Ghalib Al Qu’aiti, k c m g ), which State 
alone also has certain published decrees 
Chitf Jutiict: His Honour Mr Justice G B W Rudd. 
Attorn»y-6«ntralf Hon E. D W^ Crawshaw. > 
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ADEN — (Communications) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


EXTERNAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

The Cable and Wireless (M.E ) Ltd. operate all external 
civil communications, and operate voreless telegraph 
services from Aden to Mukalla, and between Aden and 
Ethiopia, Aden and French Somaliland, and British 
Somahland and Kamaran in the Red Sea. This company 
also hnks Aden with the island of Perim, where a connec- 
tion to the Yemen hnks Perim and Yemen with all parta 
of the world. 

AIR LINES 

British Ovarstas Airways Corporation Ltd.: Agents: 
Mitchell Cotts Sc. Co Ltd , Steamer Point, Aden; 
London-Cairo, connecting service twice weekly (Thurs. 
and Sun ) Cairo- Aden 

Ethiopian Air Linos: Agents. The Immediate Transport 
Co , Steamer Point, Aden, twice monthly to Riyan (on 
a temporary basis) 

Air fields are maintained by the Royal Air Force for 
communications and mternal use. 

ROADS 

Several roads have been improved for motor traffic. 
Aden (north and north-westwards), through Lahej tO’ 
Ta'iz (Yemen) and to Dhala and Qataba (Yemen) Aden 
(westwards) to Subaihi country Aden (eastwards) to 
Lower Yafa, Ahwar (Lower ‘Aulaqi), Fadhli country, 
Audhah country, and Dathina 

SHIPPING 

Besides calling at Aden port, coastal steamers and large 
vessels on the India and Far East routes call at the port of 
Mukalla The port of Penm has been closed since Novem- 
ber 1936, following the withdrawal of the Perim Coal 
Company from the island. 



ADEN— <The Economic Life) 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


STATISTICAL SURVEV 

IMPORTS 

AND EXPORTS. 1946 

Rs 

. 19. 32, 80, 508 
4, 45, 607 

Total Imports 
Specie 

Total . 

. . 19, 37, 26, 1x5 

Total Exports 
Specie 

8, 91, 36. 577 
2, 19, 633 

Total . 

8, 93. 56. 210 


Total Imports from United Kingdom, Rs 1,89,68,053 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE (COLONY) 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Rs 

Rs. 

1939-40 

27,22,901 

19.64,583 

1940-41 

34.38,502 

25.36.448 

1941-42 . 

46.71.758 

39.53.932 

1942-43 

61,73,048 

43,29,488 

1943-44 

1,17.13.398 

49.87.732 

1944-45 

92,65.619 

74.79,374 

1945-46 

1,26,22,712 

99,51.937 


The colony has no public debt 

Aden Protectorate. As local administrations have been 
but recently set up it is not yet possible to estimate the 
revenue of the States in the Western Aden Protectorate 
In the Eastern Aden Protectorate the revenue is estimated 
at 16 lakhs and expenditure at 13 lakhs 

Principal sources of revenue direct taxation. Customs 
and Excise 

Area and Population. Area of colony, 75 sq miles, 
Perim, 5 sq miles, Protectorate and Hadturamaut, approx. 
112,000 sq miles 

Population of Aden Colony (1946 Census) 80,516 
(males, 50,589, females, 29,927) 

Mam divisions (1946 latest Census)* Arabs, 58,455, 
Jews, 7,273, Somalis, 4,322, Indians, 9,456, Europeans, 
365, other nationahties, 645 

Population of Protectorate approximately 600,000 

Principal Imports and Exports. Aden’s principal imports 
are* fuel oil, cottons, coal, and provisions The chief 
exports are: salt, coffee, gums, hides and skins 

Curroncy. The Indian Silver Rupee is legal tender to 
any amount Indian Government currency notes are in 
circulation in the following denominations* Rs 5, 10, 50, 
100 (Rs 5=s Indian Rupees). 

Sterhng = i3 33 to 13 43 Rs 

I Lakh 100,000 Rs 


BANKING 

Exchango Bank of India and Africa Ltd.: 2 Esplanade 
Road, Crater, Head Office Fort, Bombay, India; 
Chair Shantilal Mangaldas, b.a ; Man. Dir J. M. 
Akhaney, Aden Man. H R Rao 
National Bank of India Ltd.: Camp and Steamer Pomt, 
Aden; Head Office* 26 Bishopsgate, London, E C.2, 
f 1863, cap , p u ;f2,ooo,ooo, res fund ^2,200,000; 
Chair R Langford James Manager Aden Jambs 
Kirton 

INSURANCE 

Eaglo, Star Insurance Co. Ltd.: Agent: Ratilal Nenudas, 
Sec A Street No i. Camp, Aden, Head Office: i 
Threadneedle Street, London, E C 2, f 1904, sub, 
cap ;^5, 406.61 8, annual premium income ;^6,4i4,443, 
u cap. ;^3,35o,ooo, assets exceed ;^30,ooo,ooo. Chair, 
ir Edward M Mountain, Bart ; Gen Man Lieut.- 
Col Brian Mountain 

Yorfcshiro Insurance Co. Ltd.: Messrs S. E Delbourgo, 
Aden, Head Office St Helen’s Square, York, f 1824; 
auth cap ;^i, 000,000, gen res fund /i, 500,000; Chair. 
Rt Hon Lord Middleton, m c , Gen Mans R M. 
Hamilton, A Harrower 

AGRICULTURE 

In spite of the limitations imposed by the rainfall 
conditions and by topography, agriculture in the Pro- 
tectorate IS a considerable industry In the Aden Colony 
cultivation takes place at Sheikh Othman under the 
management of the township authority, and privately- 
owned date gardens are established there as well as at Aden 
Bay In the Western Aden Protectorate every possible use 
has been made of irrigation, and agriculture is the chief 
occupation of the majority of the tribesmen Staple crops 
are corn (dhura), bulAish millet (dukhn), and Indian com, 
but wheat and barley are found at the higher altitudes, 
other crops are sesame and lucerne Cotton and local 
indigo, and dates and coffee, bananas, papayas, apricots 
and peaches are found as well 

INDUSTRY 

The only industries operating in Aden itself are silver- 
work, the manufacture of cigarettes, weaving, dyeing, and 
charcoal-burning, and the manufacture of potash and salt, 
on the flat shores of the bay, by the process of open evapora- 
tion. The building of dhows constitutes, also, a part of the 
industry of Aden and the Protectorate 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 
Ad«n Chambtr of Gommoreo: Esplanade Road, Crater, 
Aden, f 1886, Chair F W Rant; Vice-Chair M S. 
Patell; number of mems 91. 

I Adon Morehanis’ Association: Crater, Aden, Pres Din- 
SHAw H C Dinshaw, Vice-Pres J Premjee, Phirozk- 
SHAW Pallonjee Patell, Secs S. P Patell, Z. H. 
Palida, number of Ihems 270. 
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ADEN — (Education, The Press, Bibliography) 


EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Atffn Colony. The education of Aden Colony is con- 
trolled by the Director of Education, who also gives advice 
as required to the British agents appointed to the Eastern 
and Western Protectorates in educational matters The 
Government of the colony maintains four boys’ and two 
girls’ primary schools and one boys' secondary school 
There are in addition five aided primary and four aided 
secondary schools, or sections of schools, for boys, and 
four aided primary, as well as several unrecognised 


THE 


WEEKLIES 

Adtn ObMrvtr: Aden, £ 1947, English, circ 850-1,400, 
Editor Wing-Comdr A H Marsack, m b e , Pubhc 
Relations and Information Officer, Aden 

A1 Akhbar al Adanlya (Aden News). Steamer Point, Aden, 
f 1945, Arabic, circ 1,500, Editor Wing-Comdr A H. 
Marsack, m b e , Pubhc Relations and Information 
Officer, Aden 

Fatat ul<ilfiirah: Crater, Aden, f 1940, Arabic, read all 
over the Arab world, political, cultural, special interest 


schools In all schools in the colony there are approxi- 
mately 4,000 pupils in primary or indigenous schools’ 
classes (including 1,050 girls) and 790 pupils in secondary 
classas (including no girls) An educational advisory 
committee, representing the principal communities in the 
colony, is consulted in educational matters by the Govern- 
ment The British Council opened an institute for men 
in 1940, and an institute for women 1^ 1942, contributing 
towards the expansion of education throughout the 
colony 


PRESS 


for Yemen, Aden Protectorate, whole East African 
coast, circ 1,500-1,600, Editor Muhammad Ali 
Luqman 

Saut-al-Yaman: Crater, Aden, f. 1946, Arabic, Editor 
Muhammad Mahmud Azzubairi 

MONTHLY 

Al'Afkar: Crater, Aden, f. 1945, Arabic, Editor Mahmood 
Ali Luqman 
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THE KINGDOM OF AFGHANISTAN 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

The Kingdom of Aighanistan lies m the heart of Asia, 
with frontiers towards the USSR and India, and a 
large common frontier with Iran and Chinese Turkestan 

MOUNTAINS 

The most important source of the waters of Afghanistan 
is the Hindukush mountain range, extending approxi- 
mately 700 km (450 miles) This mountain range crosses 
the country from east to west, starting from the mountains 
of Pamir (7,500 m , 25,000 ft ) Towards the west the 
height gradually lessens, and passing Kabul the range 
changes its name into Koh-4-Baba, and near the western 
frontier into Koh-6-Safaid The height of the principal 
range of the Hindukush is about 6,000 m (20,000 ft ), and 
there are about a hundred peaks approximately 6,000 to 
7,500 m (20,000 to 25,000 ft ), covered with eternal snow 
From Wakham this range divides into a senes of mountain 
ranges, each mountain is of lower height than the pre- 
ceding one Towards the south these ranges (constitute 
parallel lines which end with the Kabul River on the east, 
but to the west of Kabul extend up to the western frontieis 
of the country 

Koh'i-Sulaiman. The eastern range of mountains of 
Afghanistan consists of the Sulaiman Range, which is also 
called “Loay Sulaiman” This range, beginning in the 
Pamirs and the Hindukush, runs towards the south-west, 
and extends nearly to Baluchistan 

Tha Spin Qhar. The third range of mountains is called 
Spin Ghar, situated to the south of the Kabul River It 
lies nearly parallel to it and connects the central plateau of 
Koh-^-Baba with Koh-^-Sulaiman 

Thn Hindukush, which is the most important mountain 
range of Afghanistan and has innumerable high snow- 
covered peaks and deep passes, in the view of geographers 
forms an extension of the Himalayas to the south-west 
This mountain range extends from 75“ E and 37® N to 
about 68® E and 35° N Its length from Pamir to Batman 
IS 375 miles 

Thd North-Eastern Hindukush. Some of its peaks are 
more than 22,000 ft high The highest is the Tiraj Mir 
(25,426 ft ), situated in the north of Chitral, and divides 
the Hindukush into two eastern and western parts 

Tho Eastern Hindukush. Extends from Pamir to the 
Kotal-6-Kawak, its length is 240 miles. The extreme 
north-eastern part of this branch, at its point of juncture 
with Pamir, forms the boundary between three systems 
of drainage — ^those of the Indus, the Amu, and the Tanm — 
but while turning towards the west it forms the watershed 
between the River Amu and the pags of the Indus valley 
From Hunza the passes of Kihk {15,600 ft ), Wakhjirr 
(16,150 ft ), and Minga-Tag (15,430 ft ) lead to the Little 
Pamir and Yarkand From northern Chitral the Kotal 
Broghil (12,460 ft) and Kashin (18,500 ft) lead also into 
Wakham Other passes between Chittal and Afghanistan 


are Sar-6-Ishterak (17,450 ft ), Agram (16,630 ft ), Afsik 
(12,300 ft), Dorah (14,800 ft), and Mundal (12,300 ft), 
the last-named pass provides commumcation ^tween 
Nunstan and Kokchah valley 

The central part of this range between Kabul and the 
Kuner rivers to the south and Kataghan-Badakhshan in 
the north, up to the high range between the Mandal and 
Kawak passes, forms the rugged country of Nunstan 
Nunstan is a mountainous country difficult to cross, 
having many deep passes and high snow-covered peaks 
and dense forests, known as the Asmar Forests 

Th« Western Hindukush. This part of the Hindukush 
resembles the shape of an almond, beginning at Kotal-^- 
Kawak or the Kawak pass (11.650 ft ) and terminating at 
Kotal-6-Dandan Shikan or the Dandan-Shikan pass 
(8,830 ft ) The length of this almond -shape<i mountain 
IS 145 miles and its greatest breadth is 60 miles, but in the 
region of Khawak it is only 16 miles wide The average 
height of this range is 14,000 ft Its principal peaks, from 
east to west, are Shcptal (15,000 ft ), Wilian (16,000 ft ), 
and Kharzar or Kherzeh (15,000 ft ) This range of the 
Hindukush is crossed by a senes of passes, which from 
time immemorial have been used by travellers, and were 
the chief trade routes between India and the northern 
countries It is through these passes that Alexander the 
Great, Tamerlane, Babur, and others, crossed towards 
India 

The best-known passes are Kawak (11,650 ft ), Khok- 
nol (11,450 ft), Til (11,640 ft), Salang and Bajgah 
(12,300 ft), Kaoshan (14,340 ft), Chahaider (12,300 ft), 
Bamian (8,900 ft), Aqrobat and Pelu (10,255 ft), and 
Dandan-Shikan (8,830 ft ) 

The western branch of the Hindukush mountain is 
totally barren and devoid of vegetation To the north- 
east of this range lies the valley of Indrab pass, to the 
north-west of it is the valley of Surkhab pass, while to tho 
south he the valleys of Ghorband and Punjsher. 

The whole of the Hindukush range, except a few spurs 
penetrating Nunstan and reaching a height of 14,000 and 
15,000 ft , IS desolate and has no trees But its everlasting 
snow serves as a great reservoir, and is the perennial source 
of many rivers such as Kunar, AUshing, Alingar, Punjsher, 
Ghorband, Surkhab, Indrab, Kokchah, Qunduz, and Amu 
(Oxus) 

These snow-covered ranges consist of granite, with 
which gneiss and mica are associated In this region earth- 
quakes are common, and at several places hot springs are 
found In the eastern part there are immense glaciers 
To the west these great gnountains and mountain ranges 
gradually descend to the lesser ranges named Koh-4-Baba, 
Feroz Koh, and Parapomisus Koh-6-Baba lies between 
the Hindukush mountain and Feroz Koh Its length is 
125 miles, and its average height is more than 13,000 ft Its 
highest summit. Shah-6-Foladi (16,874 ft ). 20 miles south 
of Acrobat pass, overhangs tBe sources of the principal 
nvers of the country, viz the Han Rud, the Kabul River, 
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AFGHANISTAN— (Geography) 


and the Helmand River. This range, a high, rugged, 
desolate, and almost pathless tract, forms a continuous 
part of the continental chain of mountains It has been 
descnbed as a rolling, barren tableland, wrinkled and inter- 
sected by narrow mountain ranges, the peaks of which 
are 13,000 to 17,000 ft. in height 

Ttii Feroi Koh. This is a double range of mountains 
lying roughly parallel to the fir-Band-d-Turkistan, the 
other range lying to the north Its northern branch is also 
called Koh-6-Safaid (the White Mountain), while the 
southern range is generally called Kon*6-Siah (the Black 
Mountain) The White Mountain of this range should be 
distinguished from the one in the Spin Ghar, a part of the 
Sulaiman Range, lying in the eastern part of Afghanistan 
The highest peak of this mountain is more than 1 1,000 ft 

ParapomilUl Koh. Previously the whole of this central 
range from Pamir up to the vicinity north of Herat was 
generally called Parapomisus, but now the term is applied 
in a limited sense to the small raftge of mountains lying to 
the extreme east of Afghanistan m the Badghis district, 
about 30 miles to the south of Herat It commences from 
the western extremity of the Feroz Koh and terminates 
at the Iranian border Its altitude is not more than 
9,000 ft 

Tir-Band-d-Turkistan. its length is about 125 miles, and 
ranges from east to west, just to the north of heroz Koh m 
the province of Mazar-<i-Shanf Its highest peak, Zangolak, 
is 11,500 ft in height The Hazarah mountains he in the 
centre of the country and reach a height of 14,000 ft All 
these mountains are barren and without trees 

Spin Qhar. Tlus section of the Sulaiman mountains lies 
to the east of the country A part of it is now over the 
boundary of Afghanistan Its chief inland part is called 
Koh-d-Safaid, or the White Mountain: it takes this name 
from the snow with which it is always covered It stands 
to the south of the Hmdukush and is separated from it by 
the valley of the Kabul River It is about 95 miles long 
Commencing in the Khyber pass it terminates m the 
Lohgar valley south of Kabul It overlooks the Afndi 
country, Terah, and forms the southern boundary of the 
Eastern Province Its highest peak is Sikaram (15,600 ft ) 


A high ndge of this range runs south and passes through 
the Jaji country It then proceeds in a southerly direction 
and forms the mountainous country of Jadaran, in the 
Southern Province, extending farther south we find it on 
the left bank of the Gomal River From Gomal it con- 
tinues to the country of Sheranis (latitude 29*), where it 
seems to end In the southern part of the Waziri country 
where the Qomal River passes through this range, it is 
low, but it rises again in the Sherani country and forms the 
lofty mountain of the Kussay Ghar, of which the Takht-d- 
Sulaiman, or Solomon’s Throne, is the highest peak, snow 
liesflDn it for about three months in the year 

RIVERS 

The nvers of Afghanistan fall mto^defimte groups The 
Indus group tompiises the Kabul River and its affluents. 
With the Tagao and Kunar runmng from the Hmdukush 
on the north, and the Logbar from the Gul Koh on the 
south To the south the Kuram rises m the Paiwar, with 
its tributary Toci, which joins in the Independent terri- 
tory below the mountains Farther to the south the River 
Gomal 13 formed by the junction of the Kundar and Zhob. 

The second group, known as the Helmand, consists of 
the River Helmand and its tributaries The Helmand rises 
near Kabul and, running through narrow valleys, comes 
into the open at Zamindawar, where it is joined by the 
Arghandab, which in its turn is joined at the junction of 
the Upper Arghandab by the Tarnak and the Arghasan 

The third group is constituted by the Oxus and its 
southern tributaries, as well as the Murghab and Hari-rud 
These nvers nse on the northern flank of the mountam 
bamer, with the exception of the Hari-rud, which springs 
from the south of Koh-6-Baba. 

LAKEB 

Lakes, as such, are not found m Afghamstan, but basins 
exist which expand greatly during the rainy season. 
The largest of them is the Hamun-i-Helmand basin, which 
extends greatly dunng the high-flood, parts of it are in 
Afghan and Persian temtory, at 1,580 ft above sea level. 
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AFGHANISTAN — (Peoples and Religions) 


PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

The inhabitants of the kingdom can be divided as 
follows 

Pashtuns. 53 5 per cent; Tajiks, 36.4 per cent; Uzbeks, 

6 per cent, Hazarah, 3 per cent, others, i i per cent. 

LANQUAQES 

Pashtu, as well as Persian, is the language spoken 
throughout the Kingdom of Afghanistan The Ministry of 
Education decreed in 1946 that Pashtu, inPashtu-speaking 
areas, was to become the medium of education In 
Persian-speaking districts, Pashtu is incorporated as a 
modern language m the school syllabus The name of the 
Afghan Academy was ofl&cially changed to Pashtu-Tolena 
in 1941 

POPULATION 

The approximate population of the kmgdom is esti- 
mated at 12,000,000 inhabitants, not including the 

5.000. 000 Pashtuns hving in the North-West Frontier 
region. The urban population is estimated as follows: 
Baghlan, 24,400, Herat, 75,600, Kabul, 206,200, Kandahar, 

77.000, Maimana, 25,700, Mazar-i-Shanf, 41,900 

RELIGION 

The official rehgion of Afghanistan is Islam The great 
majority are Moslems of the Hanah sect The Hindu 
population IS approximately 01 per cent, and they and the 
small number of Jews living in Afghanistan enjoy the free 
exercise of their rehgions. 
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AFGHANISTAN— (History) 


HISTORY 


BEFORE 1014 

Afghanistan formed a part of the Achaemenian Empire 
until the year 500 b c , and comprised the provmces of 
Han Rud, Balkh, Seistan, the Helmand Valley, Kandahar, 
the region of the Hindukush, and Kabul 

Tht OrMk DynMty. With the decrease of the power of 
the Seleucids an independent Greek dynasty was formed 
in Bactna m 246 b c , which also annexed a part of north- 
western India some fifty years later Almost two hundred 
years later the Central Asiatic tribe of the Yue-Chi 
expelled the Parthians and founded the Kushan dynasty 
Thi Mongol RulO. During the thirteenth century 
Afghanistan, like Iran (Persia), experienced the in- 
vasion of the Mongol hordes led by Jenghiz Khan, the 
Mongolians establishing themselves northwards of the 
Hindukush The greater part of Afghanistan remained 
under their rule until the rise of Tamerlane, who settled 
in northern Afghanistan during the latter part of the 
fourteenth century 

Tht Mogul Empire. In 1504 a descendant of Tamerlane, 
Babur, occupied Kabul and made it the capital of the king- 
dom which he established in the territory of Afghanistan 
In 1526, invading India, he defeated Ibrahim Lodi (the 
Afghan Sultan of Delhi) and founded the State called the 
Mogul Empire In 1554 Humayun, Babur's son, recovered 
his kingdom from Safaris S^hs of Persia, but his 
sudden death left to his son Akbar the task of extending 
and strengthemng his great Indian territory Afghanistan 
was then divided, with Kabul remaining under the influ- 
ence of Persia. 

In 1708 the Persians were expelled and Mahmud, the 
son of Mir Vais, invaded Persia in 1715 The Shah 
Husain rehnquished his crown to him in 1722 In 1737 
Kandahar was recovered by Nadir Shah, and the then 
Indian province of Kabul was reconquered On the 
death of Nadir Shah a young officer of the Persian army, 
Ahmad Khan, was chosen by the chiefs of the Afghan 
tribes to be King It was after a long interval in Afghan 
history that the country became again a complete entity, 
and was ruled by an independent sovereign 

On the death of Ahmad Shah the succession went to his 
son Timur, who in his turn was succeeded m 1793 by 


Zaman Mirza. Great and continuing political unrest then 
brought about many successions and depositions The 
British in India kept a close watch over the relations 
between Afghanistan and Russia in order to prevent 
Afghanistan falling under the influence of the Czars 
It was for that reason that the first Afghan war of 1838 
was fought, as it was the purpose of British pohcy to 
close the mam gates to India foigned by Afghanistan 
Aided by a British subsidy and by the Durand Agree- 
ment 01 1893, Abdurrahaman made himself master 
of the country It was under his leadership that the 
Anglo-Russian Boundary Commission determined the 
northern boundaries, and the Pamirs Agreement and the 
Durand Agreement fixed the frontiers of Afghamstan 

AFTER 1814 

Afghanistan remamed neutral in World War I, but 
internal unrest and outside political agitation brought 
about the third Afghan war in 1919 The outcome of the 
war was the declaration of independence and the recogni- 
tion by Great Britain of the new status of Afghanistan On 
August 8th, 1919, a treaty of peace was signed, and smce 
this war the relations betiveen Afghanistan and Great 
Bntain have been good In December 1926 the Russian- 
Afghan Treaty was signed, improving the country's 
relations with the Soviet Union 

In the closing months of 1927 King Amanullah toured 
India and Europe On his return to Afghamstan the king 
showed he had been very impressed with the political 
and social institutions he found in the Western lands and 
also with the rapid Westernisation carried out in Turkey, 
but the king’s exertions m this field met with great dis- 
approval by some of the more conservative elements of 
the population In 1929 a revolt against King Amanullah 
resulted m his abdication The kingdom was seized by 
unconstitutional means by Bach-e-Saqa, but at the end of 
1929 he was dethroned and Mohammad Nadir Shah be- 
came King of Afghamstan In 1933 Mohammad Nadir 
Shah was assassinated while attending a prize-giving for 
high-school pupils, and his son, Mohammad Zahir Shah, 
became king During World War II Afghanistan main- 
tained her neutrality, and, as a member of the old League 
of Nations, the Kingdom is now a member of the Umted 
Nations 
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AFGHANISTAN— (The Governiibnt) 


THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

PrtliminaritS. The unwntten Constituhchi of Afghanis- 
tan, which had as its foundation habits, customs and 
traditions, dates back to the pre-Moslem penod and even 
hundreds of years before Chnst The written Constit|ition, 
embodying the present system of government, was intro- 
duced in 1930 and amended m 1937 and 1938 The 
National Assembly ratified this Constitution, winch is m 
harmony with the Islamic laws and social conditions and 
national aspirationl prevailing in the country Since this 
Constitution is the basic foundation for the reciprocal rights 
and duties of the Government and people, it has filled a 
large place for social evolution. In the event of social 
conditions necessitating a change, the Loya-Jirgah (the 
Great National Assembly), comprised of the King, the 
elected representatives, members of Parhament, and the 
Cabinet, will be called According to the Constitution, 
Afghanistan is a limited monarchy The Parliament 
consists of three sections 

(i) The king 

{2) The Majlis-d-Shura (or the House of Representa- 
tives), the members of which are chosen according 
to election laws from all counties and distncts for 
a period of three years 

(3) The Majhs-d-A’yan (or the Senate), comprised of 
expenenced elders 

Parliament. The Afghan Parliament has the authority 
to amend or repeal existing laws and to pass new ones 
The Parhament has absolute power in legislation and no 
other institution exists to oppose its position If need for 
a new law is felt, the matter is taken up by the Cabinet 
and referred to the Senate and House of Representatives 
who, by a majonty vote, accept, reject or modify it If 
a certain law is approved by the Senate and not accepted 
by the House of Representatives, a committee of members 
of each House is formed to discuss the controversial issue 
and then the question is referred back to the House of 
Representatives 

The King. The Constitution has made the followmg 
provisions for the rights and duties of the king 

(1) That the Royal Family is the reigning House of 
Afghanistan 

(2) That the reading of the Khutba and the stamping 
of corns should be done in his name The conferring 
of honours and titles, the nomination of the Prime 
Minister, the approval of appointments and dis- 
missals of Cabinet Ministers, the appointment of the 
Commander-in-Chief of all the forces, the declara- 
tion and termination of war, and signing of treaties, 
are some of his nghts. 

Duties of the King. The King of Afghamstan, before his 
coronation, pledges himself to the nation m the presence 
of the members of the Parhament. 

(1) To protect the Islarmc religion 

(2) To safeguard the independence of the country. 

(3) To safeguard the nghts of the people 

(4) To stnve for the development and welfare of the 
country 

(5) To rule the country in accordance with the sacred 
laws of the Moslem rehgion According to the 
Constitution the hang must belong to the Hanafi 
sect 


The HouM of Rapratintotivet. This House consists of 
the representatives elected by the people for a term of 
three years Some of the duties and powers of the House 
are as follows. 

(1) The election of the President of the House. 

(2) Approval and ratification of legislative bills or pro- 
posals 

(3) Investigation and approval of the budget. 

(4) Approval of financial matters. 

(5) Approval and chartering of commercial companies. 

(6) Approval of treaties and negotiations, sanctioning 
of commercial, industrial, and agricultural monopo- 
lies (foreign or domestic) 

(7) Approval of foreign and domestic debt 

(8) The approval of building and extending of railways 

The Ministers have the right to be present at the dis- 
cussions m the House, and, with the permission of the 
President of the House, to elaborate and explain the prob- 
lem at hand When necessary, the House (or its committee 
of investigation) may ask a Mimster or his assistant for 
help in the explanation, to which the iVfmister is expected 
to comply 

Procedure in the Home of Representatives Except for 
secret sessions, which are held under different ruhngs, the 
discussions in the House are free and open Spectators 
and representatives of the Press can be present at the 
discussions The members are free to express their opmions 
either for or against the questions before them or under 
discussion. 

The Stnatt. Members of the Senate are selected by the 
king from among the most experienced and far-sighted 
leaders of the country 

Duties of the Senate Legislative proposals drafted by 
the Cabinet are first sent to this House for discussion and 
vote, after this the matter goes to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Also matters decided upon by the House of 
Representatives require the discussions of the Senate 

The Cabinet. The executive power is in the hands of 
the Cabinet selected by the Pnme Mimster who, in his 
turn, IS nominated by the long The Cabinet Mimstere 
perform their duties in accordance with the Constitution. 
According to the Constitution the Cabmet Mmisters are 
responsible to the House -of Representatives and the 
Senate, both collectively and individually 

Tha Rights of tha Afghan Citisan. In the eyes of the 
Government and before the courts of justice every Afghan 
citizen IS considered equal, regardless of colour, creed or 
rehgion Taxes and duties are levied in accordance with 
specific laws, based on justice and equality 

The Constitution recogmses freedom of enterprise. Press, 
mstruction, and other personal freedoms, and makes, in 
accordance with Islamic law, a provision for the nghts of 
property, protection of hfe, schools, homes, and religions. 
No person can be imprisoned or pumshed without due 
process of law. Slavery and forced labour are prohibited 

HEAD OF STATE 

His Majesty Mohammad Zahir Shah, succeeded to the 
throne on th^assassmation of his father. King Mohammad 
Nadir Shah, Novfembcr 8th, 1933. 
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AFGHANISTAN — (The Governhent. Communications) 


THE OABINET 

Primt Minitttr: H R H. Sardak ^hah Mahmood 
Mfniittr of War: Sardar Mohammad Daoud, 

Minisiar af Fortif n Affairs: Au Mohammad. 

Minisiar of Intarior: Ghulam Farouk 
Ministar of Justiea: Mir At a Mohammad 
Minisiar of Finanea: Mohammad Haider 
Minisiar of Education: Najibullah 
Minister of National Economy: Abdul Majid 
Minister of Public Works: Mohammad Kabir Ludin. 
Minister of Health: Ahmed Ali. 

Minister of posts, Taiofraphs, and Talaphonas: Mohammad 

Yahya 

Minister of Minas: Ghulam Mohammad 
President of Agriculture: Mohammad Atik Rafio 
President of Press Department: Salah Huddin 
Ministers of State: Shair Ahmed, Mirza Mohammad, 
Mohammad Gul. 

President of the House of Representatives: Sultak Ahmed 
President of the Senate: Fazal Ahmad 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

Ambassadors 

Iran: Rahim Ullah, Tehran 
Turkey: Faiz Mohammad, Ankara. 

U.S.S.R.: Mohammad Nowroz, Moscow 


Envoys Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary 
China: Kabibullah Tarzeb, Nanking' 

Egypt: Mohammad Sadi Mojedbdbe, Cairo 
Franco and Switeertand: H R H. Shah Wali, Paris. 

Great Britain: H.RH Mohammad Naim, London 
‘Iraij; Abdul* Rahman, Baghdad. 

Italy: Mohammad Akram, Rome 

tl.S.A.: Abdul Hussain Aziz, Washmgton, D.C. 

Consuls-General 
India: Ghulam Mohammad, New Delhi 
Iran: Abdul Raof, Mashed. 

Consuls 

India: Fazal Ahmed, Bombay 
Pakistan: Mohammad Kaseem, Karachi 
U.S.A Abdul Rahman, New York 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

Law-suits m the kingdom are referred to the courts of 
justice, where Islamic law prevails. Special courts exist 
for the trial of Government employees accused of mis- 
demeanour in the course of their duties Commercial dis- 
putes are decided m a special court 


COMMUNICATIONS 


BROADCASTING 

The Afghan Broadcasting Station has a medium wave- 
length and IS under the supervision of the Press Depart- 
ment, Kabul 

Afghan Broadcasting Station: Bagh-6-Amumi, Kabul, Dir. 
Ghulam Jalani Arizoy, Technical Dir Atta Ullah. 

AIR LINES 

An Afghanistan Air Line is at present in the process of 
being formed 

British Ovorscat Airways Ltd.: London-Peshawar 


ROADS 

In spite of heavy destruction to roads during the civil 
war, there were already m 1945 5,850 miles of roadways 
and caravan roads, with a length of 7,000 miles throughout 
the country. Three new highways have been built: the 
Shikan Pass road from Kabul to Mazar-i-Sharif, the Gbaru 
Gorge road from Kabul to the Khyber Pass, and the 
Badakhshan road leading towards China- 
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AFGHANISTAN — (The Economic Life) 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


ArM tnd Population. The total area of Afghanistan is 
270,000 sq miles. The country has approximately 
12,000,000 inhabitants. 


Exports, 1935-36 
(Afghan Year 1314) 



Amount 

Value 

IN U.S. 1 

Karakuls 

1.400,000 skms 

8,400,000 

Dried fruit 

33,000 short tons 

3,600,000 

Wool - . 

3,500 short tons 

1,500,000 

Carpets 

95,680 sq yds 

650,000 

Cotton 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous . 


1,900,000 

16,050,000 


Exports, 1945-46 
(Afghan Year 1324) 



Amount 

Value 

IN U S. $ 

Karakuls 

2,400,000 skms 

26,400,000 

Dried fruit 

44,000 short tons 

16,000,000 

Wool 

7,700 short tons 

2,800,000 

Carpets . 

119,600 sq yds 

1,500,000 

Cotton . 

4,400 short tons 

3,200,000 

Miscellaneous . 

— 

1 5,060.000 



54,960,000 


Exports. The principal commodities exported are: furs 
and skms (Karakuh, fox, stone marten, altai, kirsaq, sheep, 
goat, cow, camel and horse), carpets, rugs, curtains, 
blankets, shawls, saddle-bags, postm, timber, cotton, 
intestmes, wool, feathers, fruits, fruit juice, sjmip, confec- 
tionery, vinegar, tobacco, resin, pignolia, gum, manna, 
currants, coriander, fennel, hquonce, medicinal plants and 
seed, lapis lazuli. 

Imports. The pnncipal commodities imported are' tea, 
coffee, cocoa, cigarettes, cigars, pepper, tumenc, cardamon 
and other spices, petrol, cement, coal, asphalt, minerals 
and oils, machmery, cars, lorries, arms, ammunition, aero- 
plane instruments, scientific apparatus and appUances, 
telephones, radios, d3mamds and other electrical goods, 
watches, glasses, texl^es, sports articles, stationery, per- 
fnmery, footwear, building materials, drugs, medicmes, and 
surgical instruments 

In X945 work on a plan for the restoration of Afghams- 
tan’s direct commercial relations with European and 


Amencan markets was drawn up The stabihsation of the 
^ghan currency and the protection of commerce and 
industry, and the establishment of banks and trading com- 
panies is one of the mam aims of the present Government, 
^fore World War II the kingdom’s mam trade was 
with USSR and India, but since the war Afghanistan 
cstabhshed trade relations with the U S A via India, with 
a result that the kingdom's skm business was closed in 
London and transferr^ to the United States. In 1936 a 
trade agreement to the amount of 1 10,000,000 was signed 
between USSR and Afghanistan, and also in the same 
year a trade agreement between Poland and Afghanistan 
was signed Before 1936 a large part of the trade was 
earned on by individual traders, but by forming trade 
companies the Government established fifty such com- 
panies which, in 1945, had a total capital of /47,425,ooo. 

Currency. One Afghani (100 puls)aa4id., four Afghanis 
—one Rupee. 

BANKINQ 

Afghan National Bank {Bank Mtlhe Afghan)' Kabul, 
London Office 38-39 Queen Street, E C 4, cap. 
600,000,000 Afghanis, Pres H E Abdul Majid; brs. 
New York, Karachi, ]^mbay, Peshawar, and Chaman. 
Da Afghanictan Bank: Kabul, f 1937, 160,000,000 

Afghams, Pres Mohammad Omer 

AGRICULTURE 

Due to the hilly nature of the land and the difificulties 
encountered with irrigation, only one-fifth of the soil was 
under cultivation by 1935 It is one of the mam objects 
of the Government to stress the importance of agnculture 
and imgation and substitute modern tools and agncultuial 
implements for the antiquated ones in use Special atten- 
tion IS paid by the Government to the cotton-growmg 
centres of the kingdom, and the Agricultural High SchUM 
at Kabul was opened with the view to training students 
for this important new development m the agricultural 
system of Afghanistan 

MINERALS 

There is a natural wealth of copper, coal, lead, and iron» 
and gold is mined on a small scale But oil and silver, 
although they exist, are, like the other metals, not yet 
exploited 

Trade enquiries can be sifbmitted to the Legations of 
the kingdom abroad, the Commercial Department, Bank 
Milh Afghan, Kabul, or to the Press Department, Kabul 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
UtSk-C-TIJSSSt (Kabul Chamber of Commeru)’. Bagh> 4 -^ 
Amumi, Kabul. * 
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AFGHANISTAN--(EDUCAnoN) 


EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Modern education dates from the time of King Habi- 
bullah, by whose initiative the first modern school (Habi- 
bia) was founded in the city of Kabul in 1904 The 
curriculum followed that of European schools, but special 
attention was paid to subjects already taught in Afghan- 
Moslera schools Courses were conducted by both native 
and foreim teachers, whilst both Arabic and English were 
employed as the medium of instruction A military school 
stafied by Turkish officers, was founded at the same time 
The greater part of the intelligentsia of the Afghan nation 
are to-day indebted to these two schools for their education. 

During the first World War (1914-18) graduates of these 
two schools played a notable part in the administration of 
the civil and military afiairs of the country, and after the 
Declaration of Independence they were ready to take over 
important mihtary and administrative posts in the 
Government 

In 1920 a number of graduates from these schools were 
sent abroad to Europe to study medicine, science, engineer- 
ing, economics, law, political science, and other subjects in 
the field of higher education On their return m 1927 these 
students compnsed the first group of specialists, trained 
abroad, whose contribution to modern progress in their 
own country has been significant 

After the Declaration of Independence progress was 
rapid m 1922, and in subsequent years the following 
secondary schools were opened 

(1) Istiqlal, the medium of teaching in this school is 
French and its teachers are employed from France 

(2) Najat, founded in 1924. the medium of teaching in 
this school IS German and its teachers were employed 
from Germany before 1940 

(3) Ghazee, founded 1927, in which the medium of 
teaching is English. 

(4) Girls’ High School, in which the three R’s, domestic 
sciences, and foreign languages are taught 

(5) A jumor college, founded 1928, whose students are 
taken from the graduates of the above High Schools 

In addition to the above, several professional schools 
were estabUshed in the capital, such as the Normal School, 
the School for Telegraphy, the School for Foreign Lan- 

? iages (in which English, French, German, Russian, and 
urkish are taught), the School for Civil Administrators, 
and the School for Accountants and Clerks. 

The establishment of the Ministry of Education in the 
capital gave definite impetus to the expansion of elementary 
education in the provinces 

The military schools were r eformed and qualified 
students were sent to study m foreign countnes Aviation 
students were sent to U S S R ahd Italy, and students of 
other branches were sent to France and Turkey. 

The civil war in 1928-29 brought all education to a 
standstill, but with the restoration of law aud order under 
Kmg Mohammad Nadir Shah plans for further educational 
expansion were laid. 


Enfjhsh became the medium of instruction in Ghazee 
High School, and the School of Fine and Apphed Arts was 
expanded to include the study of arts and crafts indigenous 
to Afghanistan A school for the study of Islamic law was 
founded, being the first step towards the estabhshment of 
a theological seminary The initial step towards the 
founding of the University of Kabul was made in 1932 
by the opening of the Faculty of Medicine The study of 
medicine inside Afghanistan thus became possible. Since 
1938, in which year H R H Mohammad Naiem became 
Minister of Education, other Faculties have been estab- 
lished* 

(1) The Faculty of Pohtical Science and Law (1939). 

(2) The Faculty of Science (1941) 

(3) The Faculty of Arts {1944) 

A further step has been the opening of a theological 
seminary 

Modern normal schools were opened, and many teachers 
were employed from abroad to prepare the graduates of 
these schools for tasks pertaining to elementary and inter- 
mediate schools To-day these normal schools prepare 
sufficient teachers to meet the needs of the elementary and 
intermediate schools of the country Qualified graduates of 
the local high schools were sent abroad to Europe and 
^ America to specialise in different branches of education, 
and to-day many of them who have completed their studies 
are back in Afghanistan occupying responsible posts in 
their fields of speciahsation 

Girls' education has been covered by the opening of the 
Girls’ High School, where domestic science, Enghsh, 
French, and German are taught 

The following professional schools have recently been 
orgamsed 

(i) School of Mechanics 

{2) School of Fine and Applied Arts 

(3) Surveying 

(4) Communication 

(5) Pharmacy 

(6) Nursing 

(7) Midwifery 

(8) Aviation (under the Mimstry of War, with English 
teachmg staff) 

The Press Department, m co-operation with the Mimstry 
of Education, is at present establishing courses to combat 
ilhteracy, and in time it is hoped to develop a programme 
of adult education The number of courses in a year 
has reached 300, the radio and cinema are employed, and it 
IS estimated that an ilhterate can be taught to read and 
wnte in six months. 

The Military Academy was founded by the present ruler, 
and special courses prgiare officers for the Department of 
Mihtary Supplies and Equipment 

The Mmistry of Education is specially mterested in 
urgmg students to j^m the College of Physical and Bio- 
logical Sciences, smce there is a shortage of technicians. 
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AFGHANISTAN— (Education) 


UNIVERSITY 

POHANtJ(>N (KABUL UNIVERSITY) 

KABUL 
Founded 1946 

Rector: Dr Abdul Majid, ph d. 

Secretary. Dr Sultan Ali 

Registrar: Mir Amanuddin Ansarai, m.a. • 

Comptroller Dr Mohammad Nabi 

Deans; • 

College of Political Science and Law: Abdul Hakim, m.a 
College of Literature Dr. Mir Najmuddin, d.m.d 
Medical College. Jeane TusOva, m.d. 

College of Science Mohammad Yusuf, d sc. 


Ghappar, Abdul (Mathematics). 

Ishaq, Saved, d. sc. (Chemistry). 

Karr, B. B , ph.o. (Physics). 

Stenz, ph.d (Plant Physiolo^). 
Shukoor, Abdul, ph.d. (Mathematics). 
Yusup, Mohammad, d.sc. (Physics). 


COLLEBES 
HaSISia Gollag*: Kabul 
Bhazta Collet*: Kabul 
Ittaqial College: Kabul. 

Najat College: Kabul. 

Teachers* School: Kabul. 

Qlrls’ High School: Kabul. 
Agricultural High School: Kabul. 


Principals 

School of Nursing • Fidayee Ahmed. 

School of Commerce . Mohammad BaUi, b a. 

School of Agriculture. Chulam NaCshband. m.a. 

School of Mechanical Art Mohammad Yunus. 

Secretarial School • Mohammad Yusuf 

The hbrary contains 4,000 volumes (each college has its 
own hbrary) 

Number of students 91 1 

Pubhcations: Political Science and Law Quarterly (Editor 
Abdul Latif). 


Professors* 

Faculty of Arts (f. 1944) * 

Ansary, Mir Amanuddin, m a (U.S.A ) (Enghsh and 
Education). 

Asghar, Mohammad, m a (USA) (Psychology and Phil- 
osophy) 

Ayazi, Mohamhad A’zam (Pashtu Grammar). 

Bahl, Parmanand, ph d (India) (Sanskrit and Philology). 
Baytab, Abdul Haq (Persian Literature) 

Hakim, Abdul, h a, (biology and History). 

Hasan, Ghulah (Logic). 

Jalali, Ghulam Jaylani (Persian Literature). 

Mirza, Amin (Arabic) 

Najmuddin, Mir, d md. (U S.A ) (English). 

Nazihi, Mohammad Karim (Persian Grammar). 

Shayeq, Hashbm (Persian Literature) 

Faculty of Medicine ji 1932)* 

Dr Boulengsr (General Medicine). 

Dr Gatroulet (Legal Medicine) 

Dr. Hellbu (Pharmacology). 

Dr. Let AC (Surgery). 

Dr. Sarfatti (Physiology). 

Dr. Shouket (Biochemistir). 

Dr Soule (Pediatrics). 

Dr. Tajuddin (^Dermatology). 

Dr. Tusques (Psychiatry) 

Dr. ZuHDi (Bacteriology). 

Faculty of Political Science and Law (f 1939). 

Ali, Barat, b a. (Turkey) (Accountancy). 

Gada, Abdul Karim (Islamic Law). 

Ghaznawi, Mohammad Ismayil, ll.d (Oxon ) (Constitu- 
tional Law). 

Hakim, Abdul, m.a. (Sociology). 

Karim, Mohammad (Demography). 

Mohammed, Yar, b.a. (England) (Economics). 

Oghlo, Manamanji (Pohtical Science). 

Shavbk, Hashem (Psychology). 

SiDDiQ, Mohammad (Islamic Law). 

Tubrk, Hans, ph d (Germany) (Pohtical Science). 

Faculty of Science (i. 1941). 

Dr. Abdulla (Geology) 

Dr. Abubakr (Physics). 

Akhtar, Ali, bs.s. (Botany and Zoology). 

Anus, Mohammad, ph d. (Mathematics) 

Asghar, Mohammad, m a. (Psychology eiid Education). 


LEARNED SOCIETIES 

Pathtu-Toiana (The Afghan Academy) Ibn-Sena, Kabul; 
f. 1931, Pres Salahuddin, Hon. Sec. Abdul Rauf 
Benawa, Pubis Mujalla-e- Kabul (monthly), Salnama 
(annually) The pubhcations of the Afghw Academy 
cover the study of Pashtu language and literature, tha 
history of Afghanistan, and biographies of distinguished 
historical personages. 


Prominent Afghan Members of the Academy: 

Alt, Mohammad Kohzad, Ahmed Ali 

Davi, Abdul Hadi Majruh, Syed Shamsuddin 

Faizi, Faiz Mohammad Nizami, Yar Mohammad 

Ghubar, Mir Gulah Moham- Rishtbbn, Sadiq Ullah 
Rishtyia, Syed Kasim. 


Goya, Sarwar 
Habibi, Abdul Hai 
Kasim, Mir Syed 
Khadam, Kiamuddin 


Saifi, Azizul Rahman 
Ulfat, Gul Pacha 
Ullah, Najib 
Wasai, Abdul Khaliq 


Prominent Foreign Members of the Academy. 

Haras, Henry, Prof Bombay Umversity 

Lins, L>r Berlm University 

Massignon, Louis, Prof College de France, Pans 

Morgenstiernb, M., Prof. Oslo University 

Historical Society: Kabul 

MUSEUMS 

Kabul Musoum: Kabul, f 1922, Dir Ahmed Ali Kohzad, 
Director-General of the Histoncal Society The Kabul 
Museum contains archaeological and ethnographical col- 
lections of Greek and Roman eras and the Ghazni penod. 

Kandahar Museum: Kandahar. 

Herat Museum: Herat. 

Mazar-i-Sharit MUMUm: Mazar-I-Sharif (under the aus- 
pices and direction of the Press Department, Kabul) 

Ghazni Musoum: Ghazm 

LIBRARIES 

Library of the Royal Palace: Kabul. 

|.ibrary of the National Bank: Kabul. 

Ubrary of the Habibia Colldgo: Kabul. 

Library of the Press Oopattmont: Kabul, f 1931, 10,000 
vois , Librarian Ghulam Djan Khan; Dir.-Gen of 
Publications A Baqhi Latifi. 

National Library a* Kabul: Kabul. 

University Library: Kabul. 
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TOURIST ORQAN18ATION 

The tourist organisation of the Kingdom of Afghamstan 
IS in charge of the Press Department, Kabuf This depart- 
ment issues a general directory and maps for the whole 
of Afghanistan, and assists foreien travellers when visiting 
the country. 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Anis: Kabul, evening. 

Iflah: Kabul, morning 

lttalaq-««ltlaiii: Herat 
TulOO-t-Afghan: Kandahar 

WEEKLIES 

Ittahad (Baghlan): Baghlan, bi- weekly 

Ittihad Mashraqi: Jalal Abad 
Storal: Maimana 
Woranga: Gardez 


PERIODICALS 

Afghanistan: Press Department, Kabul; quarterly (English 
and French) 

Aryanaf History Department, Kabul; monthly 
Almanac of Kabul: Afghan Academy, Kabul, yearly. 
Economy : Ministry of National Economy, Kabul, quarterly. 
Kabul: Afghan Academy, Kabul, monthly (m Pashtu). 
Law: Faculty of Law, Kabul, quarterly 
Pushtun Zagh : Radio Department, Kabul, bi-naonthly. 
Roghtia: Mimstry of Health, Kabul, monthly 
Urdu : Ministry of War, Kabul, monthly 
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Afghanistan: A Bnef Survey (2nd Ed , London, 1937). 


James, Ben Afghan Journey (London. 1935). 

Khalife, I A Une Nation qui veut vivre I'Afghanistan 
en Terre dTslam (Pans. 1942) 

Press Department, Kabul Afghamstan (Kabul, 1946). 
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Modern Afghanistan (London, 1939) 

Sykes, Sit Percy The History of Afghanistan (2 vola.. 
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THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

From the southern boundary of Egypt, 22® N latitude, 
the Sudan extends to t^ northern boundaries of Uganda 
and Kenya, and stretches from the French Sahara to 
Entrea and Ethiopia Length from north to south 
approximately 1,400 miles, and from east to west approxi- 
mately 1,200 miles The area of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan covers 967,495 square miles A great portion of 
the region between 16° N and 22® N consists of the 
Nubian Desert on the east and the Libyan Desert on the 
west, and is divided by the fertile valley of the Nile The 
Nubian Desert is bounded by the rivers Atbara and Gash 
on the south The Central Region of the Sudan, lying 
between 16° N and 10“ N , has on its east the island of 
Meroe, which is situated between the Upper and the Blue 
Nile The southern boundary is mostly made up of 
extensive tracts of cultivable lands, with multitudes of 
forest, swamps, and streams 

RIVERS 

The mam stream of the Nile issues from the Ripon Falls, 
flowing through Lake Choga, where it diverges to the 
Albert Nyanza and enters the plains of Lado as the Bahr 
el-Gebel The nver at Lake No effects a junction with 
the Bahr el-Ghazal from the south-west, and farther east 
with the Sobat coming from the western highlands of 
Ethiopia Onwards, from the Bahr el-Ghazal junction, 
the stream is known as the Bahr el-Abiad, or White Nile 
Approximately 535 miles above the Sobat confluence the 
White Nile is joined by the Bahr el-Azrak, or Blue Nile, 
and two hundred miles farther north the river is again 
reinforced by the Atbara Taking a north-west course to 
Abu Hamid the nver then makes a large south-westerly 
curve across the Nubian Desert, from whence it turns 
north through Dongola and to Wadi Haifa It is between 
Khartoum and Wadi Haifa that five of the six cataracts 
of the river occur, the remaining cataract being at Assuan 
in Egypt 

The Nile Flood 

The River Nile has a total length of some 4,160 miles 
to its farthest source, and as already stated receives no 
tnbutanes below the Atbara, which enters it nearly 
1,700 miles from its mouth, and the amount of ram it 
receives throughout is negligible Nevertheless, its annual 
flood IS of such volume as to raise its discharge into the 
sea from ml m the summer months (when both mouths 
are closed by earth dams at Damietta and Rosetta) to 
6,000 cu. m per second at its greatest height, usually 
about September The White Nile, though furnishing most 
of the water during the low stage, only contributes about 
one-seventh of the whole volume of the flood, and the 
greater proportion of water denved from the Great Lakes 
IS wasted by evaporation m the equatorial swamps. 
Normally the W^hite Nile commences to nse about the 
beginning of May, when the discharge is something like 
500 cu m. per second, it contmues to use slowly, and 
attains a maximum at Malakal about thd end 'of October, 
when it discharges about 1,250 cu m per second. 


The Blue Nile normally commences to feel the effect of 
the rams on the Ethiopian plateau and to nse about the 
beginning of May, becoming navigable about the middle 
of J une, and bringing the red silt down to Khartoum about 
June 2oth, and to Wadi Haifa m the middle of July. The 
nse continues in an irregular manner until it attains its 
maximum discharge of 6,300 cu m per second at Khar- 
toum about the end of August, at which time it is con- 
tnbuting a volume of water and silt deposit enormously 
in excess of anything supplied from other sources I^ter 
m September it falls off rapidly, until towards the end of 
December it becomes unnavigable above Abu Hugar 
and IS navigable as far as that while the Sennar Dam is 
closed, and continues to fall until it attains its mimmum 
discharge of about 100 cu m per second about May loth 

The Atbara, fed by the rams in the Ethiopian moun- 
tains, begins to rise towards the end of May, the flood 
usually reaching the mouth almost m the form of a tidal 
wave early in June It brings down a very large propor- 
tion of silt, and attains its maximum discharge of 2,300 
cu m per second about August 23rd at Khashm-el- 
Girba, after which it falls steadily and dries up into a 
senes of pools 

The Sobat normally commences to rise towards the end 
of April, by reason of the rainfall on the western slopes of 
the Ethiopian mountains brought down by the Baro It 
IS usually navigable to Gambeila by the end of May, 
though a sudden fall is always liable to occur until the 
middle of J une It attains its maximum about November 
13th, and continues navigable until the end of December, 
when it again falls until its mimmum is reached at the end 
of April 

The Pibor and its tnbutanes generally nse about the 
middle of June, deriving their water chiefly from swamps 

The Bare from Gambeila to Nasir is unnavigable for 
steamers of 3 ft draught and over from October 15th to 
May 1 6th in average years 

The flood is conserved by the dams at Gebel Auha and at 
Assuan, and partially controlled by the barrages at Esna, 
Nag Hammadi, Assiut, the apex of the Delta and Zifta 

Navigation is possible at almost all seasons, and without 
transhipment, from Alexandna to Wadi Haifa, and agam 
from Khartoum to Rejaf 

Abu Zeid Ford From February to May the channel is 
buoyed to assist navigation, and when the low-level gauge 
at Abu Zeid is below 10 00 navigation is restricted to craft 
of 3 ft 6 in draught, and when this gauge is at 9 95 or 
un^r, transhipment is necessary for any other than very 
shallow-draught units The distance affected is about 
nuAes 

Bahr-el-Ghazal, Lake Ambadi, and Jur River. Lake 
Ambadi, which receives the flood water of the Tong and 
Jur nvers, is normally navigable for vessels of moderate 
draught from July to March From April to June a certam 
amount of difl&cu^ty may be experienced in reaching 
Meshra-el-Rek In 1937 *938 navigation was entirely 

susj>ended during May, June, and July between Wankai 
OF»the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Meshra-el-Rek 
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The Jur usually commences to rise about the beginning 
of June, and in normal years is navigable to Wan from 
July to the end of October approximately 
The earhest recorded date of a vessel reaching Wau in 
any year was June 28th, X925, and the latest recorded 
amval of the first steamer reaching Wau was September 
8th, 1937 

The average for 1925-35 was 

At Khartoum Highest, September ist; Lowest, 
April 22 nd 

At Wadi Haifa Highest, September 3rd, Lowest, 
May loth, 

At Cairo Highest, September 6th: Lowest, January 
2 $r<l 

The average range of the flood at Khartoum for the same 
penod was 6 18 metres (2oJft ) 

The greatest range from low stage to flood recorded 
since 1 868 at Khartoum was 8 42 m , which occurred during 
1869. The lowest flood recorded was that of 1913, with a 
range of 4 65 ra (15^ ft ) 

HARBOURS 

Poit Sudan, constructed in 1908 at Mersa el Sheikh 
Larghut on the Red Sea, has been so enlarged dunng the 
past quarter of a century that it now provides some of the 
finest berthing and coahng facilities between Port Said and 
Singapore The mam quays comprise five ocean-liner 
berths with 33 ft depth of water alongside, and installa- 
tions include a i,ooo-ft coal-bunkenng quay with elec- 
trical transporters, an oil-tanker berth, salt-loading quay, 
ligher berths, modern quay machinery, and ample ware- 
houses and stores All the auxiliary port facilities of 
pilotage, water supply, fire protection, tug service, lights 
and beacons have been maintained at modern standards, 
and during the war much repair and maintenance was 
undertaken for naval and mercantile shipping 


IRRIGATION 


The Geiira Scheme. The Gezira is a large triangle of 
land, approximately five milhon acres, lying between the 
Blue and White Niles This great modern irrigation 
scheme now covers one miUion acres, and is irrigated from 
the Sennar Dam This scheme is operated to meet the 
needs of the country, and is adnumstered jointly by the 
Government, the Tenant-Cultivators, and the Sudan 
Plantations Syndicate The first instalment of that 
scheme, including the Sennar Dam and 300,000 feddans 
of canalisation, was completed and opened to imgation 
in July 1925 Extensions on this large project began m 
1926 and continued until 1931, bringing the total canahsed 
area to 700,000 feddans approximately The subsequent 
development of the canal system raised t^s figure to 
a total of 861,923 feddans by July 1940, making the 
area under cotton in 1940-41 approximately 214,000 
feddans The canahsation system of the Gezira Scheme 
comprises the following len^s of channel constructed, 
maintained, and operated by the Government. 


Mam canal and branchei^ 
Major distributaries 
Minor distributaries 
Escapes 

Surface-water drams 
Total . 


Kilometres 

MiUs 

323 

200 

643 

400 

3.229 

2,006 

37 

23 

7f>2 

492 

5.024 

3.J21 


Regulation at the Sennar Dam normally starts each year 
on July 15th; water begms to enter the canal on the 19th; 
and full supply is reached on the 31st of the same month. 
The Reservoir Level reaches R.L. 417.20 on July 25th. 
From October 27th to December 1st the Reservoir Level 
IS raised to full storage level of R L 420 70, representing 
a total velume impounded of 781,000,000 cu m The 
emptying of the reservoirs starts on February ist, and is 
usually completed on May loth The canal is closed to 
irrigation on April loth 

The total overall length of the Dam is 3.025 m , of which 
a length of 1,418 m consists of earth embankments with 
masonry core-walls Quantity of masonry used, 422,000 
cu m Maximum height above foundations, 39 m 
Maximum depth of water impoun&ed, 16 m Discharging 
capacity of sluices and spillways, 15,000 cu m per second 

The Main Canal for the first 57 km has a bed width of 
40 m , a full supply depth of 3 4 m , and a capacity of 
115 cu m per second 

In this scheme the onginal rights of the landowners are 
protected m so far as the Government has the power to 
rent their land for a penod of forty years at about two 
shillings and sixpence per acre, but the owners have a right 
to tenancies m single units of forty acres The Government 
meets the cost of maintenance of the Sennar Dam, the 
canals and drams, and the Sudan Irrigation Department. 
The Syndicate, on the other hand, develops the land and is 
responsible for the control of the pipes in water-courses, 
for the management of the area, and for the collecting and 
marketing of cotton crops The Gezira Scheme has proved 
to be a highroad towards prosperity, and already before 
the war this scheme contributed 25 per cent of the crops 
revenue of the Sudan 

Irrigation by pump is mostly to be found in the Northern 
Region, which lies outside the ram belt, but it was also 
introduced into the Central Region in 1927, when a pilot- 
pump scheme was installed at Dueim on the White Nile to 
encourage the local population in the growing of food and 
cash crops and to inculcate better agncultural practice 
There are now twenty-four private pump-water^ farms 
on the White Nile growing fruit, vegetables, grain, forage 
crops, and cotton There are also a number of small 
schemes on the Blue Nile, and larger schemes are pro- 
jected The Department of Agriculture and Forests gives 
advice on new projects, soils are examined, crop selection 
and rotation are discussed, and the project is then laid 
before the Nile Pumps Control Board, which acts, ^nter 
aha, as "treasurer" for the proper distribution of the 
hmited amount of water available If satisfied that the 
proposal IS technically efficient and pubhcly desirable and 
that the necessary water can be provided, the Board 
licenses the installation Thereafter a general supervision 
is maintained by agncultural officers, with particular re- 
gard to the safeguarding of the use of water, the relations 
between pump-owner, cultivator, and any other partners 
in the enterprise, and the mamtenance of soil fertihty 

The construction of the Jebol Auha Dam by 1937 ^nd 
the shortage of water m its reservoir for subsequent use on 
the cultivated areas of Egypt, resulted m the floodmg of 
large areas of land on the White Nile south of Khartoum 
previously used for the cultivation of ram crops Compensa- 
tion had to be paid m cash for the loss of land and the 
Tilting of villages, and alternative means of hvelihood had 
to be found for the dispossessed population To meet this 
need the Government gave practical assistance by the 
extension of a canal from the Gezira to water 38,000 acres 
and by the installation of five pumping schemes along the 
White Nile to irrigate a further 23,000 acres Tenancies 
in these schemes are reserved for those people directly 
afiected by the new reservoir. The growing of food and 
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forage crops was the first objective, but cash crops, of 
which t;he most popular is cotton, were quickly added 
From the outset the conditions of co-operative socialism, 
so successful in the Gezira area, have b^n applied mttiatis 
mutandis to these schemes Agricultural courts and agri- 
cultural sheikhs (or headmen) have been set up, and the 
ultimate control of the schemes is vested in a White Nile 
Schemes Board on which the cultivators have an effective 
voice The division of profits is hkewise on a partnership 
basis, the tenants’ share being free of charges for land and 
water Reserve funds are being built up and special 
experimental plots are reserved for testing improvements 
in agricultural, irrigational, and admmistrative technique. 

In addition to the perennial and hft irrigation from the 
Nile there are three other schemes in operation, employing 
flush irrigation from theaflood torrents of rivers which are 
dry for the greater part of the year and which never, in any 
case, debouch mto the Nile Two of these are in the eastern 
Sudan the land of the Tokar Delta, covered by the spates 
of the Khor Baraka, and the area watered by the rather 
less erratic River Gash In the west there is a small scheme 
now developmg from the Khor Abu Habl Varying degrees 
of water regulation are employed on the three schemes, all 
of which are run with a large measure of co-partnership 
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between tenant and Government Cash and food crops are, 
grown and, in addition to the cash return, the cultivators 
enjoy settled conditions in place -of the vagaries of a 
nomadic existence, and all the advantages which follow 
communal effort In aU these schemes and in the White 
Nile schemes the Government stands m the position of an 
agricultural bank, providing the cultivation loans without 
which the economic advancement of the humbler peasantry 
would be impossible 

The Nile is the only source of agricultural water in the 
Northern Region, and the pnmitive sagia (water-wheel) — 
a great deal of whose product is consumed by the bullocks 
which turn the wheel — is giving place to the mechanically- 
dnven pump The Government estabUshed seven pumping 
schemes between 1917 and 1928 m the Northern Province, 
ranging in size from 2,000 to 4,000 acres, as models for 
private enterprise to follow and as a means of alleviating 
the famine which previously afflicted the people from time 
to time These farms, which are run on co-operative lines, 
were at first under the direct control of British inspectors, 
but are now under the techmcal supervision of Sudanese 
members of the Department of Agriculture and Forests or 
boards of management drawn e^pclusively from the culti- 
vators themselves 
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PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

The inhabitants of the Sudan are for the most part 
Negro, especially in the central and southern provinces. A 
large minority of Arabs live in the northern areas A 
considerable number, too, are identified as Nubian (mixed 
Arab*Negro) , the small number of 'white people are mainly 
Government officials 


LANQUAQES 

Arabic is spoken throughout the Sudan 

POPULATION 

The population of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is esti- 
mated at approximately 6,500,000 inmbitants 


Civil population m the 

chief 

towns 

of the 

(approximate estimate): 

Atbara . 



19.757 

Berber . 



20.000 

Dueim (Ed) 



9.664 

Fasher (El) 



14.171 

Gedaref . 



7»732 

Kassala . 



30,026 

Khartoum 



44.950 

Khartoum North 



15.063 

Kosti 



15.870 

Malakal 



6,391 

Obeid (El) 



39.887 

Omdurman 



116,196 

Port Sudan 



26,255 

Shendi . 



14.237 

Suakin . 



4.139 

Wadi Haifa . 



10,597 

Wad Medani 



40,000 

Population by provinces. 

Blue Nile 



1,410,485 

Darfur 



715.543 

Equatona 



1.224.557 

Kassala 



421.978 

Khartoum 



258.999 

Kordofan 



1,317,121 

Northern 



535.176 

Upper Nile 



486,182 


RELiaiONS 

All the Arabs and some of the Negroes and Nubians 
are adherents to Islam. The bulk of the Ne^oes are still 
generally unaffected by Chnstiamty, ■which has not been 
able to make much headway, and only 20 per cent of the 
nopulation in the southern Sudan are of the Christian 
aith 
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HISTORY 


BEFORE 1t14 

Records found dating back to 3230 b c show that even 
then communication and possibly commerce existed 
between Egypt and the country now known as the Sudan 
In 1500 B c. the establishment of a pnest-run colony at 
Napata inaugurated a period dunng which the Egyptian 
rehgion acquired power m the Sudan, and even spread its 
influence as far south as the present Khartoum, and east- 
wards to the Ethiopian higUands. Approximately mne 
hundred years later the capital appeared to have been 
moved from Napata to Merowe, wmch became the seat of 
a civilisation which had severed connection with Egypt 

During the sixth century (a.d ). Chnstiamty, which had 
already great numbers of adherents m Ethiopia, was 
adopt^ by the Nubian people There are legends that St. 
Mark preached in the Sudan, but those references are very 
weak, but it has been established that Christianity was the 
accepted religion of Nubia at the time of Justinian The 
inflltration of the Arabs from Arabia began in a d 700, 
and many settlements were formed by them around the 
present Sennar Distnct, where the Negroes were gradually 
converted to Islam In the wake of the Arab invasion of 
Egypt followed the increased demand for slaves, which 
soon began to be felt in the Sudan, resultmg in long 
penods of wars and raids By approximately 1500 the 
influence of the then Kingdom of Sennar had spread far 
and wide and the distinction between Arab and Negro had 
dimmished In 1493 a king of all the Fung tribes was pro- 
claimed, who conquered the country between Fazogli and 
Khartoum When the Kingdom of Sennar was visited m 
1699 by Dr Poncet he found a powerful and flourish- 
ing civihsation The Nubian inhabitants who remained 
after the Fung conquests m the country embraced Islam, 
mter-mamed, and lost their language and nationality 

It was ip 1820 that the Sudan, together with the greater 
part of Africa, became better known to the outside world. 
Mohammed AH Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, mvaded the 
Sudan in order to open up trade routes and to create a 
Sudanese army. Ismail and Ibrahim Pasha, the sons of the 
Viceroy, led the invading force which penetrated as far as 
Fazogu and Kordofan. Ismail Pasha was murdered by 
Sheilm Nimr while havmg a meal in a house. This murder 
was avenged in 1822, with considerable slaughter and 
devastation. In the same year the city of Kha^um was 
founded. 

In 1862 Sir Samuel Baker led an Egyptian expedition 
to the Upper Nile, attempting to establi^ militi^ posts 
and to suppress slavery 

Efforts to establish security proved to be of Uttle avail, 
and with the prestige gamed by the defeats of Egyptian 
troops the followers of the Mahdi grew tojarge numbers 
Known as the Dervishes, the fanatical members of the 
MahdiVi army annihilated, near El Obeid, the troops of 
General Hiclm on November 5th, 1883 It was realisra by 
the British Agent in Egypt that a man of great integrity 
would be needed to deal with a person Hke the Mahdi, and 
subsequently General Gordon was entrusted with the task 
of restoring the Government and evacuating the garrison 
and civilians. Gordon arrived m Khartoum in February 


1884, and within two months Khartoum was isolated. 
The Mahdi learned, tJ^ough captured papers taken from 
the S S bbas (which was one of the ships Gordon sent 
out for rehef), that the conditions prevailing in Khartoum 
made it untenable Dunng the siege of Khartoum, General 
Gordon had his own paper money pnnted, and did every- 
thing m his power to keep life as normal as possible. 
From the time Colonel Stewart left Khartoum in the ill- 
fated S S. Abbas General Gordon was without any officer 
to share his burden of command. The Dervishes entered 
Khartoum on January 6th, 1885, killiM General Gordon 
by a spear-thrust on the steps of the (^vernor's Palace 
His head was forwarded to the Mahdi at Omdurman, but 
this action was far from pleasing to the Mahdi, who had 
hoped to convert Gordon to his way of thinking Only two 
days later the steamers of the Gordon Relief Column, 
commanded by Sir Charles Wilson, arrived off Khartoum 
With the aid of three Khalifas — AbduUahi, Ali Wad Helu, 
and Shenf — ^the Mahdi continued to rule over the tem- 
tory 

The British administration m Egypt, in the meantime, 
fortified her southern boundary and waited for a suitable 
opportunity to stem the progress of the Mahdi's forces 
in the Sudan In 1 889 the Dervishes attempted an invasion 
of Egypt, and the neat battle at Tokar was fought In 
Aprd 1892 Sir Herbert Kitchener became Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army With the escape of Slatin Pasha after 
eleven years of captivity in the Mahdi's camp at Omdur- 
man, the Government of Egypt was placed in possession 
of valuable information A railway was pushed forward 
across the desert from Wadi Haifa, and on April 8th, 
1898, the first great defeat was inflicted on the Khalifa 
(Abdullahi) and his troops. His career as a despot was 
finally brought to an end by the famous battle of Omdur- 
man on September 2nd, 1898, which resulted in the final 
rout of his troops His forces lost 11,000 killed, 16.000 
wounded, and 4,000 prisoners Khalifa Abdullahi, who 
had escaped, was brought finally to battle by Sir Reginald 
Wingate in November 1899 In the conquest of the Sudan 
approximately 25,000 troops were engaged, of which 
17,000 were Egyptian and Sudanese and 8,000 Bntiah. 

On the outbreak of the South African War. Lord 
Kitchener was ordered to proceed to South Afnca, and 
General Sir Reginald Wingate became Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army and Governor-General of the Sudan. 
The An^lo-Egyptian Agreement of 1899 estabhshed the 
Condominium, and laid down that the British Govern- 
ment, by right of conquest, was to share in the settlement 
and future working of the Sudan system of administra- 
tion and legislation, and that the British and Egyptian 
flags were to be used together throughout the Sudan The 
supreme mihtary and civil command was vested m the 
O^emor-Gener^, who was to be appomted by Khedivial 
Decree, on the recommendation of the British Govern- 
ment, and invested with ^11 legislative power The 
slave trade was prohibited. It was Great Britain who 
contributed the succenive Govemors-General and a small 
body of highly competent and responsible civil servants, 
who in their turu formed the present high standard of 
Sudanese officials. 
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TEXT OF THE JANUARY 19TH, 1899. AGREEMENT 

Whereas certain provinces in the Sudan which were in 
rebellion against the authonty of His Highness the 
Khedive have now been reconquered by the joint military 
and financial efforts of Her Bntannic Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the Government of His Highness the Khedive; 

And whereas it has become necessary to decide upon a 
system for the administration of and for the making of 
laws for the said reconquered provinces, under which due 
allowance may be made for the backward and unsettled 
condition of large portions thereof and for the vaiymg 
requirements of different locahties 

And whereas it is desired to give effect to the claims 
which have accrued to Her Britannic Majesty's Government 
by nght of conquest, to share in the present settlement and 
future working and development of the said system of 
administration and legislation 

And whereas it is conceived that for many purposes 
Wadi Haifa and Suakin may be most effectively ad- 
minstered in conjunction with the reconquered provinces 
to which they are respectively adjacent. 

Now it is hereby agreed and declared by and between 
the undersigned, duly authorised for that purpose, as 
follows. 

Art. I. — The word “Sudan” in this Agreement means 
all the temtones south of the twenty-second parallel of 
latitude which 

{a) have never been evacuated by Egyptian troops since 
the year 1882; or 

(6) which, having before the later rebelUon in the Sudan 
been administered by the Government of His High- 
ness the Khedive, were temporarily lost to Egypt, 
and have been reconquered by Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Egyptian Government acting 
m concert, or 

(c) which may hereafter be reconquered by the two 
Governments acting in concert 

Art 2 — ^The British and Egyptian flag shall be used 
together, both on land and wafer throughout the Sudan, 
except in the town of Suakin m which locality the Egyptian 
flag alone shall be used 

Art 3 — ^The supreme military and civil command m 
the Sudan shall be vested m one officer, termed the 
“Governor-General of the Sudan”. He shall be appointed 
by Khedivial Decree on the recommendation of Her 
Bntannic Majesty's Government and shall be removed 
only by Khedivial Decree, with the consent of Her Bntan- 
nic Majesty’s Government. 

Art. 4 — Laws, as also Orders and Regulations with the 
full force of law, for the good government of the Sudan 
and for regulatmg the holding, disposal, and devolution of 
property of every kmd therem situated, may from time to 
time be made, altered or abrogated by P^lamation of 
the Govemor-Genend. Such Laws, Orders, and Regula- 
tions may apply to the whole or any named part of the 
Sudan and may either explicitly or by necessary imphca- 
tion alter or abrogate any existing Law or Regulation. 

All such Proclamations shall be forthwith notified to Hw 
Bntannic Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General m Caii]^, 
and to the President of the ^Council of Ministers of 
Highness the Khedive. 

Art. 5 — ^No Egyptian Law, Decree, Mmisterial Arret6 
or other enactment hereafter to be made or promulgated 
shall apply to the Sudan or any part thereof save in so far 
as the same shall be apphed by Proclamation of the 
Governor-General m manner herein before provided. 


Art. 6. — In the defimtion by Proclamation of the con- 
ditions under which Europeans of whatever nationaUty 
shall be at hberty to trade with or reside in the Sudan or 
to hold property within its limits, no special privileges 
shall be accorded to the subjects of any one or more Powers 

Art 7 — Imjiort duties on entenng the Sudan shall not 
be payable on goods coming from elsewhere than Egj^tian 
temtory, ‘but m the case of goods entenng the Sudan at 
Suakm or any other port on the Red Sea Littoral they shall 
not exceed the corresponding duties for the time being 
leviable on goods entenng Egypt from abroad Duties 
may be levied on goods leaving the Sudan at such rates 
as may from time to time be prescnbed by Proclamation. 

Art 8 — ^The junsdiction of the Mixed Tribunals shall 
not extend nor be recognised for any purpose whatsoever 
m any part of the Sudan except in the town of Suakin 

Art 9 — ^Until and save so far as it shall be otherwise 
determined by Proclamation, the Sudan, with the exer- 
tion of the town of Suakm, shall be and remam under 
martial law 

Art 10 — No Consuls, Vice-Consuls or Consular Agents 
shall be accredited in respect of nor allowed to reside in 
the Sudan without the previous consent of Her Bntanmc 
Majesty's Government 

Art. 1 1 — ^The importation of slaves into the Sudan, as 
also their exportation, is absolutely prohibited. Provision 
shall be made by Proclamation for the enforcement of this 
regulation 

Art 12 — It IS agreed between the two Governments 
that special attention shall be paid to the enforcement of 
the Brussels Act of the 2nd July 1890 in respect to the 
import, sale, and manufacture of firearms and their mum- 
tions, and distilled or spirituous liquors 

TEXT OF THE JULY ioth, 1899. AGREEMENT 

Whereas under our Agreement made the 19th day of 
January 1899, relative to the future administration of the 
Sudan, it IS provided by Article 8 that the jurisdiction of 
the Mixed Tribunals sh^l not extend nor be recognised for 
any purpose whatsoever m any part of the Sudan except 
in the town of Suakm 

And whereas no Mixed Tnbunal has ever been estab- 
lished at Suakin and it has been found to be inexpedient 
to establish any such tribunal m that locality, by reason 
notably of the expense which the adoption of tins measure 
would occasion, 

And whereas gnevous mjustice is caused to the m- 
habitants of Sual^ by the absence of any local jurisdiction 
for the settlement of their disputes, and it is expedient 
that the town of Suakin should be placed upon the same 
footmg as the rest of Uie Sudan; 

And whereas we have decided to modify our said Agree- 
ment accordmgly m manner heremafter appearmg; 

Now, it IS hereby agreed and declared by and between 
the Undersigned duly authorised for that purpose, as fol- 
lows. 

Article i 

Those provisions of our Agreement of the 19th day of 
January 1899, by which the town of Suakm was excepted 
from the general regime established by the said Agraement 
for the future administration of the Sudan, are hereby 
abrogated. 

Done at Cairo, the loth of July 1899. 

(Signed) BOUTROS GHALI—CROMER. 
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AFTER 1914 

The caning of the Sennar Dam in 1923 marked the 
beginning of a new era in the progress of the Sudan. The 
rapidity of the economic and social advance of Khartoum 
and Omdurman cannot fail to gnp the imagination. But 
step by step with the striking development of the Sudan 
in the past twenty years or so there has also developed in 
Egypt a powerful pohtical campaign, much intensified in 
recent years, for the ending of the Condominium and the 
incorporation of the Sudan into a sovereign independent 
Egyptian State, These demands are pnmanly based on 
the conteol of the Nile waters To secure a fair supply of 
Nile water is vitally important to Egypt. There is a deep- 
seated and widespread feeling of fear among Egyptians that 
a foreign Power might be able to control the source of the 
Nile waters and so tlreaten the whole existence of the 
Kmgdom of Egypt With the greater participation of the 
Sudanese themselves m the mtemal admimstration of 
their country, a largo measure of political and adminis- 
trative power has been entrusted to them, and the final 
outcome of the destiny of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan will 
have to be left to the decision of its own people 

During World War II the heavy responsibihty of 
defending the 1,200-mile frontier between the Sudan and 
Italian East Africa fell pnmanly on the Sudan Defence 
Force, the Sudan Police, and the Auxihary Defence Force 
of Volunteers, who were, with the exception of the peace- 
time gamson of British troops and the Royal Air Force, 
the o^y armed forces available in the Sudan With the 
end of the Italian resistance the Sudan became one of the 
mam supply routes for the Alhed armies m the Middle 
East, and her contnbution towards the war effort of the 
Allies was of great help to the Allied cause 


Article relating to the Sudan in the 1936 Anglo- 
Eg3rptian Treaty (see pp^ 73-78 for full treaty)* 

Arttcle II 

(1) While reserving hberty to conclude new conventions 
in future, modifying the agreements of January igth and 
July loth, 1899, the High Contracting Parties agree that 
the administration of the Sudan shall contmue to be that 
resulting from the said agreements The Governor-General 
shall continue to exercise on the joint behalf of the High 
Contracting Parties the powers conferred upon him by the 
said agreements 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the primary 
aim of their adnunistration m the Sudan must be the wel- 
fare of the Sudanese 

Nothing in this article prejudices the question of sover- 
eignty over the Sudan 

(2) Appointments and promotions of officials in the 
Sudan will m consequence remain vested m the Governor- 
General who, in makmg new appointments to posts for 
which qualified Sudanese are not available, will select 
suitable candidates of British and Egyptian nationahty 
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(3) In addition to Sudanese troops, both Bntiah add 
Egyptian troops shall be placed at the disposal of the 
Governor-General for the defence of the Sudan. 

(4) Eg|^tian immigration mto the Sudan shall be un- 
restricted, except for reasons of public order and health. 

(5) There shall be no discnmination m the Sudan be- 
tween. British subjects and Egyptian nationals in matters 
of commerce, immigration or the possession of property 

(6) The High Contractmg Parties are agreed on the 
provisions set out in the Annex to this Article as regards 
the method by which international conventions are to be 
made apphcable to the Sudan 

Annex to Article ii 

(1) Unless and until the High Contracting Parties agree 
to the contrary in apphcation of Paragraph (i) of this 
Article, the general principle for the future shall be that 
international conventions shall only become applicable to 
the Sudan by the joint action of the Governments of the 
Umted Kmgdom and of Egypt, and that such joint action 
shall similarly also be required if it is desired to terminate 
the participation of the Sudan m an international con- 
vention which already applies to this territory 

(2) Conventions to which it will be desired that the 
Sudan should be a party will generally be conventions of a 
techmcal or humamtanan character Such conventions 
almost mvanably contain a provision for subsequent 
accession, and in such cases tms method of making the 
convention applicable to the Sudan will be adopted. 
Accession will be effected by a joint instrument, signed on 
behalf of Egypt and the United Kingdom respectively by 
two persons duly authorised for the purpose The method 
of depositing the mstrument of accession will be the 
subject of agreement in each case between the two Govern- 
ments In the event of its being desired to apply to the 
Sudan a convention which does not contain an accession 
clause, the method by which this should be effected will 
be the subject of consultation and agreement between the 
two Governments 

(3) If the Sudan is already a party to a convention, and 
it IS desired to terminate the participation of the Sudan 
therein, the necessary notice of termination will be given 
jointly by the United Kingdom and by Egypt 

(4) It is understood that the participation of the Sudan 
m a convention and the termination of such participation 
can only be effected by joint action specifically taken m 
respect of the Sudan, and does not follow merely from the 
fact that the Umted Kingdom and Egypt are both parties 
to a convention or have both denounced a convention. 

(5) At international conferences where such conventions 
are negotiated the Egyptian and the Umted Kingdom 
delegates would naturally keep in touch with a view to 
any action which they may agree to be desirable m the 
mterests of the Sudan. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

PrHiminftriM. By virtue of the Condominium Agree- 
ment of 1899 between the British Government and the 
Egyptian Government, and Article ii of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936, the Sudan is administered by a 
Governor-General on the joint behalf of Great Britain and 
Egjrpt Since 1910 a Governor-General's Council has been 
associated with the Governor-General in the discharge of 
his powers All ordinances and the annual budget are 
passed by the Governor-General in Council. The role of the 
Sudanese Government is that of a trustee for the Sudanese 
l^ple, whose welfare is regarded by Great Britain and 
Egypt as the pnmary aim of the admimstration of the 
Sudan Smce 1937, modern principles of self-government 
have been introduced, and in 1944 Advisory Council for 
the Northern Sudan was created No duties are levied on 
imports from Egypt 

The country is divided into eight provinces, sub- 
divided into forty-six districts 


PROVINCES AJTO DISTRICTS OF THE 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Provxnces 

Darfur 

Equatoria 

Gezira (Blue 
Nile l^ovince) 
Kassala 
Khartoum 

Kordofan 

Northern 

Upper Nile . 


Districts 

Dar Masaht, El Fasher, Northern, 
Southern, Western. 

Juba, Tont, Eastern, Moru, Yei, 
Zande, Western, Tonj, Aweil, Lakes. 

Rufaa, Hashiheisa, Fung, Wad Medani, 
Kisti, Ed Dueim 

Southern, Kassala, Beja, Red Sea. 

Khartoum, Khartoum (North and 
Rural), Omdurman 

Central, Northern, Eastern, Western, 
Western Jebels, Eastern Jebels. 

Haifa, Merowe, Dongola, Berber, 
Atbara. Shendi, Darner 

Northern, Malakal Town, Eastern 
Nuer, Pibor, Western Nuer, Zeraf, 
Bor 


Governors, Commissioners, and Assistant District 
Commissioners are Bntish members of the Sudan Political 
Service, and in recent times Sudanese have been chosen 
on account of their exceptional abiUties and qualities as 
sub-inspectors In the rural areas m northern Sudan, 
local temtonal admmistrations have been set up, forming 
an amalgamation of tribes under a single chief, who 
exercises administrative and judicial powers, defined by 
legislation, under the supervision of the Distnct Com- 
nuBsioner Many of the advanced local administrations 
exercise control over their budget, submitted annually 
through the Governors to the Governor-General in Council. 
In some of the chief towns, executive councils — tl^ 
majority composed Imrgely of members elected by their 
fellow townsmen — ^have bee:^ established and exercise 
the management and the finance of local affairs. A large 
number of Sudanese chosen for their personahty and 
character-qualities carry out administrative duties as 
sub-mamurs, mamurs, and sub-iospe^tors Advisory 
municipal councils are employed m most of the larger 
towns of the Sudan. For defence, the Govemor-Genmal 


rehes on tw Judan Defence Force, which is composed 
of units recruited in the Sudan, and commanded by Bntish 
and Sudanese officers 

Qovernor-Genaral and Commandar-in-Chiaf: H.E. Sir 

Robert George Howe, k.c m g. 

Glvll Secretary: J. W. Robertson.^ m b b. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

Diractor of Agriculture and Foretti: J. Smith, d sc , b sc 

(for.) 

Auditor-General: D Furze 

Diractor ot Customs: H L Roper 

Diroctor of Economics and Trade: R J Hillard. 

Director of Education : C W Williams, mbs 

Financial Secretary: Sir Eddington Miller, k b b , c.m o. 

Diractor of Irrigation: R. J Smith, m a , b a. 

Legal Secretary: Sir Thomas Creed, k b e , m c 
Chiaf Justice: The Rt Hon C C G Cumin G s 
Grand Kadi: (Vacant). 

Mufti: Sheikh Ahmed El Tahir, o b.b. 

Director of Medical Sorvicos: A E Lorenzen, lr.cs., 

L R C.P , D P H 

Diractor of Posts and Telegraphs: Capt G W Ogden, 

M A., M I E E , AMI MECH E ' 

DirMtor of Public Works: E G Jones, m.a. 

Gonoral Manager of Railways: R H. Robertson, bsc. 
(eng ). 

Director of Stores and Ordinance: Major G. A. V. Keays. 
Diroctor of Survey Departmsnt: R C. Wakefield 
Diroctor of Sudan Votorinary Sorvica: Major W H Glan- 

VILLE, M R.C.V.S. 


GOVERNORS OF THE PROVINCES 
Blue Nila: G. R F. Brsdin, c b.b. 

Darfur: G D Lampen 
Equatoria: B V Marwood 
Kassala: G. M. Hancock, o b b. 

Khartoum: E J N Wallis 
Kordofan: J F Tiernay. 

Northern: C. B Tracey 
Upper Nile: F. D. Kingdon, m.c. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S COUNCIL 

The Legal Secretary, the Financial Secretary, the Civil 
Secretary, the ‘Major-General commanding troops m the 
Sudan (The Kaid). 

Socrotary of the Council: D M H Evans. 

Additional Momhort. of tbo Council: R H. Robertson, 
C. W. Williams, m.b e , G R F. Brbdin, c.b b. 
dork of tbo COHiKiiii: T. C. Eddy. 
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ADVISORY OOUNCIL FOR THE NORTHERN 
SUDAN 

FmiStlit: H.E. The Gevemor-General. 

VlM-PrMiStnts: The CivU Secretary, the Financial 
Secretary, and the Legal Secretary 

Honorary Mombort: El Saybd Sir Ali El Mirghani 
Pasha, kcmg, kcvo, El Saved Sir Abdel 
Rahman El Mahoi Pasha, k b e , c v o. • 

Ordinary Mombori: 

(a) R$presenttng Province Councils * 

Darfur: Sheikh Ibrahim Musa Madibbo, o b e , Nazir 
of Rizeigat. Sultan Mohammed Bahr el Din, 
o b e , Sultan of Masaht, Hagdum Abdel Rahman 
Adam, Rigal of JJyala 

Kauala: Sheikh Mohammed Hamad Abu Sin, Nazir of 
Shukxia, Butana, Sheikh Abdallah Bakr, o b b , 
Nazir of Dar Bakr, Sheikh Mohamed Mohambd 
EL Amin Tirik, c b.e , Nazir of Hadendowa 

Khartoum: Mirghani Effendi Hamza, mbe. Divi- 
sional Engineer, P W D , Mohammed Ali Effendi 
Shawki, Assistant Registrar-General. Sheikh Surur 
Mohammed Ramli, Sheikh of Northern Khut, 
Khartoum North 

Kordofan: Sheikh Babu Osman Nimr, Nazir Umum of 
Messina, Sheikh Yahya Ahmed Omer, Wakil 
Nazir Umum of Gawamaa; Sheikh Khalil Akasha, 
Merchant, El Obeid. 

Northern: Sheikh Ayube Abdel Magid, Head of 
Berber Local Admimstration, Sheikh Zubbir 
Hamad El Melik, Head of Dongola Local Adminis- 
tration, Sheikh Osman Abdel Gadir, Chief 
Merchant, Haifa. 

Blue Nile: Mbk Hassan Adlan, Mek of Fung Gism, 
Sheikh Ahmed Yousif Algam, Sheikh of Gism, 
Gezira, Mekki Effendi Abbas 

(6) Appointed by H.E the Governor-General from Chamber 
of Commerce 

Mr E A Turner, Manager, Barclays Bank, Khartoum, 
Mustafa Effendi Abu El Ela, Merchant. 

(c) Appointed by H E the Governor-General to represent 
Social and Economic interests 

Sheikh Abu Sham a Abdel Mahmud, o b e , Dr Ali 
Bedri, mbs. Sheikh Ahmed Osman el Qadi, 
mbe, El Miralai Abdalla Bey Khalil, o b e , 
Saved Yacoub Ali el Hilu, Sheikh Ahmed El 
Sid El Fil, c b e , Abdel Karim Effendi Mo- 
hammed, mbe; Nuh Effendi Abdallah, mbe 

SMrotary: M. F. A Keen 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SUDAN ABROAD 
Egypt: E C. Haselden, Midan Tewfik, Cairo (Sudsm 
Agent). 

Qroat Britein: R C. Mayall, cmg,dso,mc, Welling- 
ton House, Buckingham Gate, Ixindon, S W i (Sudan 
Agent). 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

It is difficult to assess the relative strength of the political 
parties m the Sudan The bulk of the people remam still 
unaffected by currents of opimon which are more predomi- 
nant among the urban educated minonty Recently 
there has b^n a marked growth of political consciousness 
throughout the Sudan as a whole, and»there seems more 


common ground between the parties than at first sight 
might appear. As all parties claim the right of thb 
Sudanese people to control their own affairs, the Umma 
party, standing for the independence of the Sudan 
from Britain and Egypt ahke, is only hostile to Egyptian 
claims to dominate the Sudan, while the Ashigga party, 
demanding umon with Egypt, desires to limit Eg;^tian 
sovereignty and asks for guarantees against the subordina- 
tion of Sudanese interests Both the Ashigga and Umma 
parties developed m the Sudan Graduates’ Congress, a 
body which began as a cultural and social organisation 
It was only due to the dissatisfaction of the educated 
class with the slow progress made towards independence 
that the Congress found itself drawn into politics Very 
early a split in the Congress produced the present two 
parties 

Alhigga Party: Orthodox Moslem, consent to unity with 
Egypt. Pros Ismail el Azhari, Sec Yahya el 
Fadhli 

Umma PAfty: Unorthodox, desire complete independence: 
Leader Sir Abdel Rahman El Mahdi Pasha 


THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

After his victory one of Lord Kitchener’s first acts 
was to establish civil and criminal courts throughout the 
country In 1899 a Penal Code was promulgated and in 
the following year a Code of Criminal Procedure and a 
Civil Justice Ordinance The Penal and Criminal Pro- 
cedure Codes were remodelled in 1925 and, in 1929, a new 
Civil Justice Ordinance was passed The latter is mainly 
procedural, but also contains a certain amount of sub- 
stantive law These enactments have since been amended 
from time to time to meet changing conditions and develop- 
ments, and in addition there is a very substantial body of 
legislation covering various branches of civil and com 
mercial law A revised edition of the Laws of the Sudan 
has been published in four volumes comprising some 
2,300 pages, and a fifth volume is under preparation 
These laws have been applied from the first without 
distinction to all persons and all nationalities by a con- 
tmually expanding system of State Courts 

Civil justice IS admimstered by a Chief Justice, Judges 
of the High Court, and subordinate District Judges There 
IS a Court of Appeal, which is composed of three judges 
sitting under the presidency of the Chief Justice in Khar- 
toum, and each of the five more advanced provinces is 
covered by a circuit of the High Court 

Senous crimes are tried by Major Courts constituted 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure and composed of a 
president and two members The president is the senior 
magistrate available, and in provinces where there is a 
High Court circuit the judge normally presides Lesser 
crimes are tried by Minor Courts consisting of three magis- 
trates sitting together or by magistrates sitting smgly. 

In the large towns the District Judges also act as 
criminal magistrates, and this system is bemg steadily 
extended as staff becomes available m order to remove 
from the District Commissioners their remaimng criminal 
jurisdiction It has been almost unknown for many years 
for a Distnct Commissioner to try any but very mmor and 
Ample civil cases. 

There are properly consAtuted appellate authorities in 
all cases, and aU decisions l>f Major Courts are exanuned 
by the Chief Justice and are subject to confirmation on 
his advice by the Governor-General General supervision 
over the work of the Civil and Cnmmal Courts is exercised 
by the High Court judges m the five provinces where the 
circuit system operates, and m the other three less ad- 
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vanced provincea by the Governors. It is planned to extend 
the High Court circuit system to at least two of these 
three provmces as soon as possible. 

It may be remarked that the combination, in the 
Governor or Distnct Commissioner, of judicial with execu- 
tive powers — which has already been noted in describing 
the local courts — la now generally held to be undesirable, 
and the deliberate policy of the Government is directed to 
their severance, but the combination has been unavoidable 
and perhaps not altogether disadvantageous in cnmmal 
cases in the more primitive areas of a poor country. 

The large majority of the Distnct Judges are Sudanese 
and the number is steadily mcreasing, and there are two 
Sudanese who have recently been appointed to exercise 
jurisdiction as judges of the High Court. 

The Bntish professional judges, like the Distnct Com- 
missioners, can speak and understand Arabic with facihty. 
They are largely selected from members of the administra- 
tive service who have been transferred to the legal depart- 
ment in their early service after having acquired a knowl- 
edge of the language and the customs of the country, have 
been called to ^e Enghsh Bar and have undergone a prac- 
tical course in barristers* chambers in England, and also, 
by the courtesy of the High Court judges, have been 
attached to them for further instruction m court work. 
Other members of the bench are recruited from barristers 
with considerable legal ejroerience in England The two 
Sudanese High Court judges, in addition to their long 
expenenco in the Sudan courts, have undergone an inten- 
sive course of instruction by their attacl^ent to the 
courts in England 


A great step forward was taken in 1936 by the creation 
of the Khartoum School of Law, wlidch has now been 
absorbed into the Gordon Memorial.College. Here Sudanese 
students are given a sound legal training in all branches 
of civil and criminal law. 

To admmister the Mohammedan personal law, which 
operates side by side with the civil law of the country and 
forms an integral part of it in the Moslem northern Sudan, 
there is a network of Mohammedan rehgious courts cover- 
ing this area, with a Court of Appeal sitting in Khartoum. 
The establishment consists of about sixty-nve Qadis who 
have been tramed either in the Qadis section of the Gordon 
Memorial College or in the Khartoum School of Law. 
These Sudanese Qadis have built up a high reputation 
which has led to demands for their services from Nigeria, 
where they staff a school for the rehgious and legal training 
of Emirate personnel 

Chief iluetiee : The Rt Hon C C G Comings. 

dudgee of the High Court: T. A. Maclahan, D. Lomax, 
W. O’B Lindsay, K. H. J. Hayes, Mohamed Saleh 
Shangeiti, Daroir Mohamed Osuran 


MOHAMMEDAN LAW COURTS 
Grand Kadi: (Vacant). 

Multi and Deputy Grand Kadi: Sheikh Ahmed El Tahir, 

O B B. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BROADOA8TINQ 

Sudan Broadeaitins Smrvice: Omdurman Station; f. 1939; 
Techmcal Supervisor, Dept of Posts and Telegraphs; 
Administration, Advisory Committee of leadmg 
Sudanese and a Broadcasting Officer responsible to 
the Pubhc Relation^ Officer and the Civil Secretary 
Transmission on the following wavelengths: 

22 52 metres 13,320 kcs. 

31 09 metres 9,650 kcs 

524 metres 572.5 kcs. 

Total number of receiving sets, 3,227, broadcasts in 
Arabic and Enghsh. 

AIRWAYS 

Air Franca: weekly service, Mondays, London Airport- 
Paris-Cairo- Khartoum 

British Ovariaat Airways Corporation: Sundays, London 
Airport-Castel-Benito- Khartoum; Fndays, London Air- 
port-Cairo-Khartoum. 

RAILWAYS 

The construction of the Sudan Railway was started in 
1897 from Wadi Haifa to Atbara, and then extended to 
Khartoum in 1899, to Sennar in 1909, and thence to El 
Obeid in 1912. The line connecting Atbara and Port 
Sudan, built in 1904-05, has a loop-line running through 
Kassala and Gedaref to the Sennar Junction. The total 
lenrth of railway in operation is now 2,056 miles The 
Sudan Railways also operate 2,325 miles of steamer 
services on the Nile, touchmg Juba, Roseires, Gambeila, 
Wau, Shellal, and Dongola. The steady mcrease of rail- 
way traffic can be seen from the total tonnage of goods 
bandied in 1931, which was 514,393 tons, as compaued with 
1*316,398 tons m 1943, while the number of passengers 


earned m 1931 amounted to 418,857, and m 1943 to 
1,675,304 The total length of steamer services operated is 
2.325 miles 

ROADS 

Permanent all-weather roads have been constructed in 
the south, radiatmg from Juba and bnkmg up with the 
Uganda and Congo road systems 

PORTS 

Credit IS due to the admimstration of the Sudan for the 
facilities provided by them at Port Sudan and the nearby 
harbour works at Mersa el Sheikh Barghut, on the 
desolate Red Sea coast, which jointly form the modem 
harbour installations at Port Sudan. 

8HIPPINQ AND FORWARDING AQENT8 
Amdrietn EMtorn Trading and dhipplng Co., 8.A.E.: 

POB 214, Port Sudan. 

Coniomichaloi Bros.: POB 326. Khartoum, and POB. 
53, Wadi Haifa 

Cory and 8trick (8udan) Ltd.: POB 15, Port Sudan. 

Doilo 8trolO|0 (Q.) & Co.: P.OB 308, Khartoum, and 
at Port Sudan, Suakin, and Kassala. 

Qollatly. Hankoy & Co. (8udan) Lid.: P.O.B 17. Port 
Sudan; POB 3, Suakin; POB 215, Khartoum; and 
POB 9* El Obeid 

Mitcholl Cotts & Co. (M.E.) Ltd.: POB 74, Port Sudan; 
POB 221, Khartoum, P.OB 59, Wad Medam; 
P.O.B. 42, El Obeid, P O.B 2, Gedaref, and Suakin. 

Potamlanos (Panaghii, E.) : POB 48, Port Sudan. 
8candina¥lan-Noar East Chipping Agoncy (Egypt) Ltd.: 

POB 17, Port Sudan. 

8udan Chipping and Qonoral Ctorn Ltd.: P.O.B. 192, 
Khartoum; and P O.B. 71, Port Sudan. 

Whitt (R. J.): P.O.B. 70, Khartoum. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 

STATISTICAL SURVEY* 

FOREIGN TRADE 
(in £ E. ooos) 


Ykar 

Imports 

Exports 

Rr- Exports 

1938 . 


6,283 

5.490 

479 

1939 • 


5.935 

5.368 

305 

1940 . 


5.634 

5.023 

422 

1941 . 


8,o6x 

8.547 

348 

1942 . 


8,106 

7.151 

352 

1943 • 


9,220 

6.413 

593 

1944 ■ 


10,004 

8.698 

686 

1945 . 


10,042 

10,605 

626 

1946 . 


11,468 

9,268 

776 


Source : Sudan Government, Department of Economics and Trade. 


IMPORTS FROM PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(in ooos) 


Countries 

1938 

1945 

1946 

Great Britain , 



1,730 

1.272 

2.741 

British India . 



273 

2.823 

2.326 

Egypt 



1.247 

1.716 

2,191 

Iran 



• 

431 

567 

U.S.A. . 



157 

735 

417 

Uganda . 




426 

373 

Ethiopia 



* 

590 

324 

Union of South Africa 



195 

650 

310 

Eritrea . 



4> 

26X 

243 

Belgian Congo 



• 

320 

158 

Other Countries 



2,681 1 

818 

1,618 

Total 



6,283 

10.042 

11,468 


Source : Sudan Government, Department of Economics and Trade. 


• Not available, 
t Mainly Japan. 
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EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(m £E. ooos) 


Countries • 

1938 

1945 

1946 

Great Britain 

2.589 

4.495 

3,389 

British India . 

809 

2,425 

2.372 

; ; ; ; 

720 

2.543 

1,707 

193 

382 

619 

Ethiopia .... 

s 

82 

117 

Other Countries 

• 

1. 179 

678 

1,064 

Total 

5.490 

10,605 

9,268 


Source Sudan Government, Department of Economics and Trade. 
♦ Not available 


BUDGETS OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

SINCE 1939 


Year 

Revenue 

Expendi- 

ture 

Surplus 

1939 

5.053,765 

4,890,871 

162.894 

1940 

4,632,351 

4.543,790 

88,561 

1941 . 

5.379.277 

5,047,160 

332,117 

1942 

5,814,165 

5.337.991 , 

476.174 

1943 

5,861.944 

5,601,790 

260,154 

1944 • 

6.578.769 

6,529,662 

49.107 

1945 . 

7,763,078 

7,548,186 

214,892 

1946 . 

8,288,985 

8,207,802 

81,183 


Public Debt 

Total 

Liability 

Re- 

deemed 

TO 

31 12 46 

Liability 

AT 

31 12 46 

Loans guaranteed by 
the British Treasury 
(a) Sudan Govern- 




ment loans 
(b) Other loans under 
the Trades Facih- 
bes Acts, 1921- 

13.613.340 

7.553.207 

6,060,133 

26 

4,036,500 

2,078,032 

1.958.468 

Sudan Debt to Egypt 

5.414.525 

— 

5.414.525 

Total . j 

23.064,365 

9.631,239 

13.433.126 


The Sudan debt to Egypt is in respect of advances made 
for develc^ment purposes Repayment is to begm m 1949 

The first raaranteed loan was raised in 19x9, since 
then the Su&n has fully and punctually met its obligations 
for mterest and renavment instalments 


Currency: 

1 pound Egyptian (/E.)»ioo piastres tanff—i.ooo 
milhemes— os 6d 

I piastre tariff (P T ) girsh sagh=«2 tanfa«=io rmlliemes 
(formerly 40 paras) *40 fadda-»about 2id (2 46id ). 
I pound sterling— P T 97I. 

I shilling =PT. 4.875 

The only coins legally current m the Sudan are 
Gold British sovereign— P.T 97^ Egyptian 5 pounds 
and I pound (King Fuad, 1922), 50 piastres and 20 

E iastres (King Fuad, 1923), and i pound (Sultan 
lussein, 191^. There are very few m circulation. 
Paper Money National Bank of Egypt Notes of ;^.ioo» 
;^E50, ;^E.io, ;^E5. £R,i, PT 50. and PT 25 
are legal tender in the Sudan up to any amount 

Eichange between the Sudan and Uganda. Egyptian 
currency may be exchanged with Uganda currency at the 
Sudan Government Treasuries in Equatona Province and 
certain Uganda fronber stations 


Area and Population. Total population of the Sudan 
(approximate esbmate), 6,500,000. 


The following table gives accurate figures for the total 
areas of provmces' 


Darfur 
Equatona 
Gezira 
Kassala . 
Khartoum 
Kordofan 
Northern 
Upper Nile 


sq mtles 
138,150 
159.025 

54.775 

134.450 

5.700 

146.930 

236,200 

92.270 


Totai. 


967,500 


Principal Importe and Eiports. The Sudan's principa 
imports are; cotton and silk piece-goods, iron and steel 
ware, machinery, tea, wheat, Iflour, cmfee, bags and sacks, 
sugar, and tobacco 

The Sudan's principal exports are: cotton and cotton 
seed, and gum arabic. 
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BANKINQ 

Barclays Bank (Domliiitn, Colonial and Ovonoat) Ltd.: 

P.O.B. 312, Khartoum: Head Office: 34 Lombard 
Street, Loudon, EC3; f. 1836; cap. auth. 0,000.000. 
sub. ;^9,i2i,5oo; res tund £7,569,000; Chair J S. 
CaossLBy; Deputy Chair A C Barnbs. d s o . o b e . 
agencies at Omdurman, Wad Medani, Port Sudan 

National Bank of Egypt: Khartoum, Head Office: Cairo; 
f. 1898, cap. ;^3,ooo.ooo, res fund ;^3.ooo.ooo: Pres. 
Axi Shamsv Pasha; Gov. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. 
o.c.M o., K.C.B.. agencies at El-Obeid, Omdurman. 
Port Sudan, Tokar, Wad Medani. 


INSURANCE 

Accident 

Calodonlan Insuraneo Co.: Gellatly, Hankey & Co. (Sudan) 
Ltd., Khartoum and Port Sudan. 

Eaglo. Star and British Dominions insuraneo Co. Ltd.: 

Sudan Agents: Mitchell Cotts A Co (ME) Ltd , 
Khartoum 

Bonorai, Accident, Fire and Life Assuraneo Corporation 
Ltd.: Gellatly, Hankey A Co. (Sudan) Ltd , P O.B. 215, 
lOiartoum, and branch offices 
Northern Insurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents. BuUdmore 
Co (Sudan) Ltd , P.O B. 314, Khartoum. 


Baggage 

Oaiodonian Insuraneo Co. Ltd.: Gellatly. Hankey A Co. 

(Sudan) Ltd , Khartoum and Port Sudan 

Eagle, Star and British Dominions Insuraneo Co. Ltd.: 

Sudan Agents. Cotts, Darke A Co. Ltd , Khartoum. 
Genoral, Accident, Fire and Lite Assurance Corporation 
Ltd.: Gellatly. Hankey A Co. (Sudan) Ltd., P.O B. 2x5, 
Khsutoum, and branch offices. 

Travollors* Baggage Insurance Association: Sudan Agents: 
Mitchell Cotts A Co (ME) Ltd . Khartoum 


Fire 

Caledonian Insurance Co. Ltd.: Gellatly, Hankey A Co 
(Sudan) Ltd . Khartoum, and Port Sudan 
Commercial Union Insurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agent: 
Aziz Kfouri, Khartoum N. 

Cornhill Insurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Younis Ahmed 
and Abdel Moneim Mohd A Co , Khartoum. 

Eagle, Star and British Dominions Insuraneo Co. Ltd.: 

Sudan Agents: Mitchell Cotts A Co. (M.E.) Ltd., 
Khartoum. 

Beneral, Accident, Fire and Lite Assurance Corporation 
Ltd.: Gellatly, Hankey A Co (Sudan) Ltd , P O B. 215, 
K^rtoum, and branch offices. 

London Assurance: Sudan Agents- Mitchell Cotts A Co. 

(ME)Ltd,POB 221, Khartoum. • 

London and Lancashire An'uranco Co.: Sudan Agents: 

B. Nathan A Co , P O B 10, Omdurman. 

National Insurance Company of Egypt: Sudan Agents: 

The National Bank of Egypt. Kh^oum. 

Northern Assurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan /.gents: Buildmore 
Co. (Sudan) Ltd., P.O.B. 314, Khartoum. 


Palatine Insnranco Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: G. Ddlo 
Strologo Co. Ltd., P.O.B. 308, Khartoum. 

Phoenix Assuraneo Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Gellatly, 
Hankey A Co. (Sudan) Ltd., Khartoum. 

Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: A. Papadam 
and Co., P O.B. 162, Khartoum. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation: Sudan Agents: 
G. Dello Strologo Co. Ltd., P.O.B. 308, Khartoum, 
and at Port Sudan. 

Sun Insurance Ottico Ltd.: Sudan Agents: G. Dello Strologo 
Co. Ltd., P.O.B. 308, Khartoum, and Port Sudan. 

Yorkshire Insurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Boxall and 
Co., PO.B. I, Khartoum. 


Life 

Caledonian Insurance Co.: Gellatly, Hankey A Co. (Sudan) 
Ltd., Khartoum and Port Sudan. 

Compagnio d’Assurances Qeneraies sur la Vie Sudan: 

Sudan Agent. John Valvis, Khartoum. 

Oeneral, Accident, Fire and Lite Assurance Corporation 
Ltd.; Gellatly, Hankey A Co (Sudan) Ltd, PO.B. 
215, Khartoum, and branch offices 

Qrosham Lite Assurance Society Ltd.: Sudan Agent: 
E A Turner, Khartoum. 

Misr. Socloto Misr. d’Assurancos, S.A.E.: Sudan Agent: 
Ah el Bereir, Khartoum 

Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: A. Papadam 
and Co Ltd , P O B. 162, Khartoum. 


Marine 

British and Foreign and Marine Insuraneo Co. Ltd.: Sudan 
Agents. Sudan Warehousing Co. Ltd., Port Sudan. 
London Assurance: Sudan Agents: Mitchell Cotts A Co. 

(M.E.) Ltd , P O.B. 221. Khartoum. 

Marine Insurance Co. Ltd.; Sudan Agents: Barclays Bank 
Ltd. (DC. A O.), Khartoum, Port Sudan, and Wad 
Medani 

Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: A Papadam 
and Co Ltd , P O B. 162, Khartoum. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation: Sudan Agents: 

G Dello Strologo Co Ltd , Khartoum and Port Sudan. 
Yorkshire Insurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Boxall and 
Co , P O B I, Khartoum. 


Motor Car 

Oonoral, Accident, Fire and Lite Assurance Corporation 
Ltd.: Sudan Agents. Gellatly, Hankey A Co. (Sudmi) 
Ltd , P O B. 215, Khartoum, and branch offices 

London Assurance: Sudan Agents: Mitchell Cotts A Co. 
(M.E ) Ltd , Khartoum. 

Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Sudan 
Mercantile Co (Khartoum Ltd.), P.O.B. 97, Khartoum. 

Northern Assurance Co. Ltd.: Sudan Agents: Buildmore 
Co. (Sudan) Ltd., P.O.B 314, Khartoum. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation: Sudan Agents: 
Barclays Bac^ (D.C. A O.) Ltd., P O.B. 3x2, Khartoum. 
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ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN— (The Economic Life) 


«%«niOULTURC 

Cotton is by far tho most important crop grown in the 
Anglo-Egyptiw Sudan, providing duectly or indirectly the 
major part of the Government revenue. Other crops sown 
in rotation are dura and lubia, which provide the fodder 
for the animals. Wheat, pulsM, and small quantities of 
other crops and vegetables are grown, especially in the 
Northern Province of the Sudan. In the south, mainly 
primitive agriculture with shifting cultivation is practised. 
Cattle, sheep, and goats are mainly kept by pastoral and 
nomadic methods. The great agricultural and social tasks 
of the Sudan Government are to turn the semi-nomad 
tribesmen into settled cultivators, and adjustmg them to 
a new system of farming. With the adoption of the Gezira 
Scheme great advances have been made m the extent of 
cotton growing. 

Area of cotton grown since the opening of the Scheme 
in 1925 is as follows: 



Feddans 


F$ddans 

1925-26 

80,031 

1933-34 

. 171.732 

1926-27 

. 100,058 

1934-35 

. 171.971 

1927-28 

. 100,768 

1935-36 

• 185,758 

1928-29 

. 126,187 

1936-37 

. 199.770 

1929-30 

. 169,059 

1937-38 

. 208,962 

1930-31 

. 191,682 

1938-39 

. 210,789 

1931-32 

. 190.554 

1939-40 

. 211,425 

1932-33 

191,406 

I feddanaa 

1940-41 

I 038 acres. 

. 2x4,648 


The Sudan is the chief source of the world’s supply of 
^m arable, production is particularly outstandmg in 
Kordofan provmce 

MINERALS 

Mmerals produced include gold at Gabait (in the Red Sea 
hills), and salt at Port Sudan. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Sudan Chamber of Commerce: P o. Box 81. Khartoum. 
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ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN— (Education) 


EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Th® educational system of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
/ ftllff into two spheres, the Northern and the Southern 
Th® Northern comprises the provinces of the Blue Nile, 
Darfur, Kassala, Khartoum, Kordofan, and Northern 
The Southern sphere is constituted by the Equatoria and 
Upper Nile provinces. Education in the Northern sphere 
u mostly m the hands of the Government Higher educa- 
tion at present consists of the School of Medicine, opened 
in 1924, and a newly estabhshed post-secondary school 
for training in agriculture, veterinary, science, engi- 
neering, law, and the teaching profession The Gordon 
Memorial College at Khartoum is designed to supply a 
sound, practical education for the people of the Sudan 
Two junior secondary schools provide vocational training, 
and II intermediate schools prepare boys for entry into 
Gordon College, and also provide post-elementary educa- 
tion for a part of the general pubhc Pupils attending these 
schools number about 720 Nearly 19,000 boys attend 
the 113 elementary schools, from which some of them pass 
on to intermediate schools In 1943 there wore 55 girls* 
elementary schools, attended by 5,921 girls, and a training 
college for school mistresses with 60 students At Bakht 
er Ruda, in the Blue Nile province, an elementary teachers’ 
training college for boys, with iii students, has been 
established There are two technical schools at Omdurman 
and Atbara, whose students are mainly apprentices to the 
mechanical engineering side of the Sudan l^ilways Both 
schools contained, in 1943. 223 boys Various non- 
Government schools operate in the Sudan, and are 
managed by Europeans and the various communities 
concerned with the education of the children of mixed 
Sudanese, Egyptian, and other nationalities Three 
independent intermediate schools and several elementary 
schools are managed by the people of the Sudan The 
number of non-Govemment schools of all grades in the 
Northern sphere is 57, with an attendance of 4,659 boys 
and 3,036 girls Also 248 State-aided or Koranic schools 
and 1 12 sub-grade schools provide a varying standard of 
sub-grade elementary education to some 21,000 boys 
In the Southern sphere, mission schools, subsidised and 
inspected by the Government, are operated There is 
no higher secondary education, but 3 boys' intermediate 
schools, 33 elementary schools, 18 girls’ schools, 3 trade 
schools, 5 normal and central schools, and 467 village 
schools are established there It can be rightly said that 
the words of Lord Kitchener at the opening of the Gordon 
Memorial College in 1902 have come true "All I hope and 
trust IS that it may be round this centre that the develop- 
ment of higher education in the Sudan may be focused for 
all time" 

Qirlt* Edueition. The apathy of some of the people 
towards the education of girls and the active opposition of 
others were prime deterrents to progress, and took y8ars 
to overcome The steady advance achieved in the succeed - 
mg years is largely the resmt of the selfless devotion of a 
small band of women who, under the direction of the 
Education Department or established missionary bodies, 
have toiled like their sisters in the medical sphere to break 
down the prejudice existing againstcany step for the 
emancipation of Sudanese womanhood The first girls’ 
elementary school was opened in 191 1 By 1924 there were 


only fiv^ — n schools m existence, but the creation of a 
Teachers’ Traunmg College m the early ’twenties soon boro 
fruit, and by 1930 there were 2i Government schools with 
a total Of nearly 2,000 pupils Subsequent progress may 
be traced in the mounting number of schools' 35 in 1938, 
61 m 1942, 69 in 1947. The mtake of the Teachers’ Trammg 
College was doubled between 1940 and 1945, and three 
intermediate schools and the nucleus of a secondary school 
attached to the Traimng School have been set up There 
are also a number of non-Govemment schools in the larger 
towns The first women student entered the Gordon 
College m 1946 

Approved plans for future development are far-reaching, 
but their implementation may be obstructed by a shortage 
of native teaching staff, since the early marriage habit of 
the Sudanese and the newly appreciated attraction of an 
educated bride are constantly reducing the ranks of both 
quahfied and potential school mistresses This problem is 
exercising the responsible authorities, and the only palha- 
tive so far discovered is the recruitment of a comparatively 
high proportion of foreign teachers 


COLLEGES 


GORDON MEMORIAL COLLEGE 

KHARTOUM 
Founded 1903. 

President • H E. The Governor-General of the Sudan, Sir 
Robbrt George Howe, k c m g 
Chairman of the Council. G R F Brbdin, c b e 
Principal L C Wilcher , m a , b.litt , B A 
Vice-Prtncipal for Administration A B Theobald, b.a. 
Vice-Princtpal for Student Affairs Ibrahim Ajhmed 
Ibrahim 

Bursar Abdel Razzak El Khangi, 

Librarian. (Vacant). 

The hbrary contains 12,000 volumes. 


Deans 

Faculty of Arts C R Oldham, M. a (Oxon). 

Faculty of Science. G. C. Wood, m a (Oxon ). 

Faculty of Administration: T. H B Mynors, b a. (Oxon ). 
Faculty of Agriculture A P Milner, m a , B sc , B com 
(Aberdeen). 

Faculty of Veterinary Science • A. W. Chalmers, m.r.c.v.s. 
Faculty of Engineering. T Doughty, b.sc (Edin.), 
AMICE. 

Number of students: 225 

The College is associated with the University of London. 


Readers* 

Department of Arabic: A1 Nowaihi, m h , b a , fh.d. 
Department of Zoology: H Sandon, m a , ph.d. 



ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN— (Education) 


Sbnior Lbcturzrs: 

FacuUv of AgncuUmro: 

Boyms, B. M.» B.8C., PH.D. (Duaelm) {Chemist^}. 

CoBLsy, Lxblib S., tf. 8 C. (Mancb.), a.i^c.t.a. (Biolofy). 
FaouUy of Arts: 

Domaohy, J., M.A. (English). 

Hart, H. F., b.a. (Loud ), dip.bduc. (English). 

Hill, R. L., b.litt. (Oxon ), m.a. (Oxon.UHutory). 

Howbll, £. J., U.SC , PH.D., DIP.EDUC. (C^gTaii^y). 
Khalifa, Mahmoud (Sharia Law). 

Mybrs, O. H. (ArcbsBology). 

Stuart, A. L., h.a., ph.d. (English). 

FacvUy of Sctsftes: 

Fallows, T. H., m.a. (Oxon.) (Mathematics). 

Girois, S., B.SC. (Egypt) (Botany). 

MacLxay, K. N. G., b.sc. (Botany). 

Pyle, J. H., b sc. (^nd ), dip educ. (Cantab.) (Chemistry). 
Rxoska, j., ph d (Pocnan) (Zoology). 

Faculty of Engtneert^: 

El Maohrabi, A. F , b a (Mathematics). 

Ibrahim, A. I. (Surveying). 

Mitry, W. (Electrical Engmeenng). 

Kitchtntr School of Medicine: Khartoum, f 1924 


Medical Entomologist: D J. Lewis, u a. (Camb.). . 

The library of the Laboratories contains 2,000 
volumes 

MUSEUMS 

AnUsulties Mtttevm: Gordon Memorial College. Khartoum. 

Helta Mueeum: Wadi Haifa; antiquities, ethnological and 
general. 

KhalHo'e House Mueoum: Omdurman. 

Khartoum Museum: P.O. Box 178, Khartoum, Dir. 
A. J Arkell, m B.E., M c.. B LiTT . F.s A , Commissioner 
for Archaeology and Anthropology: objects; ethno* 
logical, archaeological, historical, natural history; 
collections of objects from the Anglo>£gyptian Sudan, 
publ Report on the Antxqmtus Serviu and Muswms 

Merowo Museum : Merowe; antiquities and general 

Neptte Museum: Napata. 

Natural History Museum: S.G.. Education Department, 
Khartoum, Curator J. W. Cowland, b.a 


RESEARCH INSTITUTION 
Slack Medical Research Laboratories: Khartoum, f 1935. 
Director E. S Horgan, b a., m d., b ch. 

Senior Bacteriologist • R Kirk, m d , b sc , p R s O., 
D p H (Glasgow) 

Bacteriologist. I^nsour Ali Haseeb, d k s m (Khar- 
toum) 

Government Analyst A J Henry, d sc . ph d 
(Reading). 

Chemist. D. N Grindlky, frig. 


LIBRARIES 

Coptic Library: POB 76, Khartoum 

Flinders Petrie Library: c/o Khartoum Museum. P O. Box 
178, Khartoum, f 1946; Commissioner for Archaeology 
and Anthropology A. J Arkell; number of volnmee: 
2,600. 

Qordon Memorial Collogo Library: Gordon Memorial Col- 
lege, Khartoum, f 1903, Librarian (Vacant), number 
of volumes 12,000. 
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ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN— (Places of Interest) 


PLACES OF 

THE TOURIST SEASON 

The best season for a visit to the Sudan is November to 
February inclusive, though March is also quite suitable 
Details of the railway services are given m the official 
time-table of the Sudan Government Railway, and can 
also be obtained from the Sudan Government Agencies m 
Cairo and London A visa is required, and can be obtained 
from the Sudan Agencies Excellent big-game and other 
shooting can be enjoyed, the best months being January, 
February, and March 

TOURIST AQENOIES 
Atliluur, H. A.: P O Box 6. Khartoum 
Cook, Thomot, & Son Ltd.: Khartoum. 

Whito, R. J.: P O Box 70, Khartoum. 

ANTIQUITIES 

The modem Sudan corresponds roughly to the region 
known to the ancient Egyptians as Kush, and to the 
classical geographers as Ethiopia. Early traffic was 
estabhshed between this country and Egypt. Several 
great caravan leaders have left records of their activities 
in their tombs at Assuan (Elephantine), and many more 
are found scattered on the rocks by the side of the nver 
as far south as Sennar. The strong kmgs of the Middle 
Empire (2000-1800 b.c ) established a chain of fortresses, 
stretchmg to the south from Assuan, the most southern of 
them being at Kerma Roughly from 1500-1200 b c the 
Sudan was an integral part of the Egyptian realm, but 
with the decline of the Empire the whole of Egypt and the 
country weakened, and long period.’* of barbarous condi- 
tions prevailed It was durmg this period that a family 
settled at Napata, near Merowe, gradually grew wealthy and 
powerful, and finally proclaimed themselves kings of 
Ethiopia. The first of them who styled himself King of 
Kush was Kashta (750 b.c.) and he held the country as 
far north as Thebes His successor, Piankhi, conquered the 
whole of Egypt, and this conquest was commemorated in 
the famous conquest stela found at Jebel Barkal in 1662, 
and now m t^ Cairo Museum For eighty years Piankhi 
and his successors, who appear in the records as the twenty- 
fifth dynasty, ruled the whole Nile Valley, with Napata as 
their capital. Ejected from Egypt by the Assyrians m 
661 B.c. the kings of Ethiopia contmued to rule their 
country and, to judge from the size of their pyramids, 
prosperity prevailed there until 300 b c It was at this 


INTEREST 

time that the power passed to a branch of the family 
established at Merovfe, who held the power until overthrown 
by the Axumits from Abyssinia, about ad 350 Merowe 
remained the capital of Ethiopia There are two periods, 
roughly from 300-225 b c and from 100-20 b c , when the 
kingdom appears to have been divided, with one branch 
of the royal family estabhshed at Napata and the other 
at Merowe. Last of the northern rplers appeared to have 
been Queen Candace, who was defeated by the Roman 
general Petroneius, in 23 b c. The term Ethiopian is 
apphed to the period 750-300 b c., when Napata was the 
capital of the kingdom, and Meroitic to the penod 300 b c. 
to A D 350, when Merowe was the pnncipal city In the 
Haifa and Dongola districts early Christian sites are very 
often found, and some of them are of great importance. 
Meroitic sites are very frequent in the Shendi district and 
south as far as Sennar 

Buhen. On the west bank of the Nile, three miles south 
of Haifa temples and towns. Middle Empire to Roman 
times 

Sennar. Fortress of the Middle and New Empire period 

Soleb. A temple. Middle Empire penod 

Napata. Near Merowe, the seat of the first Ethiopian 
kmgs: a small museum attached, with statues and other 
antiquities from sites in Dongola, and interestmg Dervish 
rehcs bequeathed by General Sir Harold Jackson Pasha. 

Jabtl Barkal. Situated near Kareima, a holy mountain, 
sau:red to the ram-headed god Amon, with remains of 
temples of New Empire to Meroitic times. 

Kuril and Nuri are sites with pyramid fields, situated 
near Kareima. 

Mtrowf. Near Kabushia, north of Shendi, the southern 
capital of ancient Ethiopia The site includes temples and 
groups of pyramids. 300 b.c. to a d. 300. 

Nagaa and Musawarat. Easily accessible by motor car 
from Wad Ban-Naga, this site includes the best-preserved 
ruins in the Sudan. 15 b c to a d 300 At Nagaa there are 
temples, reservoirs, and an extensive buildmg that may 
have been a country palace at Musawarat 

In June 1947 the ceremomal opemng of the restored 
tomb of the Mahdi took place in Omdurman. The Mahdi's 
coffin had been re-discovered, and his tomb is now placed in 
an impressive square building, with a large central dome 
surmounted by a silver crescent, m which is set a Dervish 
spear-head At each comer of the roof is a smaller cupola, 
also topped by a crescent and a spear. 
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ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN--(The Pbess, Bibliography) 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

El Akhbtr: Khartoum; i. 1944; Arabic; Editor Mobaumbd 
Ambr Bashir 

El'UmnUi: Sinkat Street, Khartoum; f. 1945; mommg; 
organ of Umma Party, Arabic, Editor Mahmoud 
Mustafa Taker 

El SuSm El GMlId: F< 0 . Box 358. Khartoum; f. 1943; 
supports complete mdependence of the Sudan; Arabic; 
Editor Ahmed Yousif Hashim. 

El Ra'i El Amm: F O Box 424, Khartoum; independent; 

Arabic; Editor Ismail Atabani. 

Garidat El Nil: FO. Box 358, Khartoum; Umma Party; 
Arabic. 

Saart El Sudan: Omdunnan, Ashigga Party, Arabic; 
Editor Abdalla Mirghani 

Sudan Dally Herald: PO. Box 318, WiUgate Avenue. 
Khartoum, f igii, evening, non-party, English; Editor 
Ray Shohet 


Sudan Star: P.O. Box 327, Abbas Square. Khartoum; 
f. 1942; English; Editor J. H Davidson 

WEEKLIES 

El Amel el Sudan: Khartoum; f. 1946; Arabic, Editor Fadl 
Bbshir. 

El Mo’tomar: Khartoum, organ of the Ashigga Party; 
Arabic, Editor Alz Hamxd. 

El Raid: Khartoum; f 1947, Arabic, Editor Mekki Abbas. 
El Shabab: Khartoum; f. 1947, Arabic, Editor Osman 
Ahmed Omer. 

Huna Omdurman: f. 1942, magazine of the Sudan Broad- 
castmg Service; Arabic, Editor Hussein Taha Zaki. 
Kordotan: Kordofan, f. 1945, Arabic, Editor El Fateh el 
Nur. 

Sudan Newt: P.O Box 131, Khartoum, f. 1943, Greek; 
Editor S U Calidakis. 

MONTHLY 

Bint el Wadi: f. 1947, Editor Taksu Sarkissian. 
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THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

The Island of Cyprus, situated in the north-east part of the 
eastern basin of the MMiterranean Sea. has Asia Minor on 
the north and S3ma to the east, and lies between the lati- 
tudes 34 * 33' and 35* 41' north and longitudes 32* 17' and 
34® 35' east. The greatest length of the island from west- 
sou^-west to east-north-east is approximately 140 miles, 
and the greatest breadth from north to south is about 
60 miles. A narrow tongue of land named Karpas, 10 miles 
in breadth and 45 miles in length, runs east-north-east 
from Trikomo to Qipe Andreas The area of the island is 
3.584 sq miles. 

MOUNTAINS 

The mountains of Cyprus consist of two main ranges. 
The northern range, Imown as the Kyrenia Mountains, 
extends from Cape Andreas to Cape Kormakiti, a distance 
of more than one hundred miles, its highest pomt is Akro- 
mandra. 3,433 ft The southern range, more extensive 
and lofty, culminates m Mount Troddos, 6,406 ft above 
sea level. Farther eastwards is the Mount Adelphoi with 
a height of 5,305 ft , followed by Papoutsa (5,124 ft ) and 
Chioma (4,674 ft.), this mountain chain terminating in the 
peak of Sta. Kroca, or StavroToum (the Olympus of 
Strabo), 2,260 ft. 

RIVERS 

Although they are httle more than mountain streams, dry 
in summer and unnavigable in winter, the nvers of Cyprus 
enrich the soil with much alluvial earth Largest of them 
is the Pedias, springing from Machsera mountains, and 
passing close to Nicosia. The Yallt, originating near the 
source of the Pedias, passes through I^ou, Dhali, and 
Fyroi, and traverses the Messaona plain in a direction 
parallel to the Pedias Smaller but more regular are the 
Caras, comiiw from the slopes of Troddos and flowing into 
the bay of Morphou, and the Kouns and the Diarrmzos, 
which have their exits near Epskopi and Kouklia res- 
pectively. 

LAKES 

To-day there are only two small lakes between Fama- 
gusta and Salamis, and some salt lakes near Lamaca and 
Limassol. The chief lake of Cyprus used to be Paralimni, 
five miles from Famagusta, which was dramed for 
cultivation. 

HARBOURS 

FamafUtta. Entrance* mm width 250 ft , min d^th 
26 ft. Approach channel from entrance to berths: width 
250 ft. min , 350 ft. max., depth 24 ft. min., 26 ft. max. 
Max. depth at wharves 24 ft I.engtt of wharves 1,750 ft. 
Max. dimensions for vessels to berth alongside, length 


420 ft., beam 55 ft , draught 23^ ft Pilotage, by Govern- 
ment pilots, available from dawn to dusk. Tu^ are not 
available Cranes one fixed hand-wmch, 5 tons capacity. 
Railway runs alongside berths Bunkering coal available 
in hmited quantities, but no arrangements for fuel oU. 
Storage accommodation ample for normal trade require- 
ments Water available at all berths. 

Larnaca. Open roadstead; vessels discharge into and 
load from hghters Twenty hghters of 15 tons deadweight 
capacity are available Lights are loaded and dischsjrged 
at the pier, which has a i|-ton stationary motor crane 
and three stationary hand cranes from to 8 tons capa- 
city Water available at pier, no water-b^ge. No bunker- 
ing facilities Passenger and towing laimchM are available. 
Ample storage capacity for normal trade requirements 

LimMtOl. Open roadstead, vessels discharge into and 
load from lighters. Thirty lighters of 15 tons edacity are 
available Lighters are loaded and discharged at piers, 
which have two motor cranes, one of tons and one of 
I ton, and two stationary hand cranes, one of tons and 
one of 7 tons capacity Water available at pier, no water- 
barge No bunkenng facihties. Passenger and towing 
launches are available. Storage accommodation is very 
strictly limited. 

The harbours of Paphos and Kyrenia offer good anchor- 
age to small vessels and fishing craft. 

IRRIGATION 

The beginnings of imgation in Cyprus date back to 
1883, when an ancient canal of about 15 miles in length 
was repaired for the purpose of irrigating the best lands of 
the Messaona In 1896 a loan of £60,000, granted by the 
Colomal Office, was spent on irrigation works on the 
island. Four sites for reservoirs were selected, and it was 
also found possible to combme the reclamation of large 
areas of swamp with irrigation. 

The Synkrast reservoir. The works on this project were 
commenced in 1898 and completed in 1899 During floods 
the land is watered through channels branchmg off from a 
low earthen dam. and the surplus water finds its way to the 
Synkrasi reservoir, formed by an embankment 30 ft. high, 
1,500 ft. long. In addition to that, 300 acres of swamp 
were dramed, and plantations are now situated round the 
reservoir 

Other irrigation works are: the Messaoria works, and the 
three other prmcipal reservoirs — Akhyritou, Kouklia, and 
Vatili Other and more primitive means of irrigation are 
storage irrigation, imgation by means of water machines 
horn wells, irrigation from perennial streams, and irriga- 
tion from the dear-water supply provided by mountain 
torrents and bv silt-land flood waters. 
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PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

The inhabitants of the Island of Cyprus are mainly Greek 
Christians and Moslems The Greek Christians are de- 
scended from the earliest inhabitants of the island, while 
the Moslems are the descendants of the Ottoman Turks and 
of the earher Arab invaders 

LANQUAQE8 

The official languages are English, Modern Greek, and 

Turkish. 

RELIQI0N8 

Of the inhabitants of Cyprus, about 8o per cent are mem- 
bers of the Greek Orthodox Church of Cyprus and about 
i8 per cent are members of the Islamic Faith Other 
religious communities include Armenian-Gregonans (3,659), 
Roman Cathohcs, Maronites, and Anghcans 

Th« Orthodox Church of Cyprus. The Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus, being a part of the Orthodox Eastern Church, 
enjoys the privilege of mdependence with the right to 
elect its own Archbishop Christianity was introduced 
early in Cyprus, and it is said that Paul and Barnabas 
landed at Salamis and went to Paphos, where they con- 
verted the Roman pro-Consul, Sergius Paulus After the 
expulsion of the Jews m ad. 115 the growth of the Ortho- 
dox Church was rapid The Bishops of Salamis, Paphos, 
and Tremithus were present at the Council of Nicaea (a d 
321), and twelve Cypriots subscnbed to the Canons of the 
Council of Serdica in a d 343 

The independence of the Cyprus Church was threatened 
by the claims of the Patnarchs of Antioch, who desired to 
appomt its Metropohtans, but the Council of Ephesus, 
AD 431, did not give a favourable decision 

During the long Turkish rule, which began in 1571 and 
ended in 1878, and during which it was freed from the 
Lusignan and Venetian Latin domination, the Church 
regained much of its former power, the Archbishop 
representing the Greek Christian community with the 
Government A new Charter, the Katastatiko, was promul- 
gated by the Holy Synod of Cyprus in 1914 The Hierarchy 
of the Church of Cyprus is at present composed as follows 

(1) Archbishop of Nova Justimana and all Cyprus 

(2) The Metropolitan of Paphos, Exarch of Arsmoe and 
the Romans. 

(3) The Metropolitan of Kition, of the new city of 
Limassol and of Cunum 

(4) The Metropohtan of Kyrenia and President of Solea. 


The Latfn Chureh. Introduced into the country by the 
Lusignan Dynasty, the Latin Church of Cyprus consisted 
of the Archbishop of Nicosia, and the Bishops of Paphos, 
Limassol, and Famagusta By the Bulla Cypna, issued in 
AD 1260 by Pope Alexander IV, the Latin Ajrchbishop 
became the Supreme Chief of the Latins and Orthodox 
ahke, until the Turks, in 1575, re-estabhshed the pnmacy of 
the Orthodox Archbishop ^ 

MaronItM. The Maromtes have been estabUshed for 
many centuries in Cyprus, and possessed, by the sixteenth 
century, about thirty villages on the island They have 
churches m Nicosia and Famagusta, and their language is 
a form of Ajrabic mixed with Cypnot-Greek Their Arch- 
bishop, resident up to the seventeenth century in Cyprus, 
now resides in the Lebanon. 

Armaniant. The medieval Armeman church in Nicosia, 
originating from the Latin church of Notre Dame de Tyr, 
is the only church in Cyprus which has always remamed 
m Christian use The majority of the Armemans belong to 
the Gregorians, and the rest to the Uniate Armenian 
Church and the Protestant Church 

Church of England. Early m the fourteenth century 
the English had their Church at Nicosia, then also the 
headquarters of the English Order of the Knights of 
St Thomas of Acre The island is within the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Jerusalem and the East 

American Reformed Presbyterian Minion. Through the 
work of missionaries from Beirut in the Lebanon, this 
faith was introduced in 1834 In spite of setbacks the 
mission continued their work and in 1888 started to build 
chapels and educational institutions. 

Islam. There is no evidence of a Moslem commumty 
before the Ottoman conquest in 1571 Most adherents of 
the Islanuc faith in the Island of Cyprus are Sunms of the 
Hanah Sect. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CYPRUS 

Church of England: The Ven the Archdeacon M. L. 
Maxwbll 

Greek Orthodox Church : Archbishop Charalambos Myri- 

ANTHBFS MaKARIOS 

Armenian Church : Bishop Ghevont Tchbbbyan 
Latin Church : The Rev Father Pres Stefano Dblogio. 
Maronito Church: The Very Rev Jban Foradaris, Vicar- 
Gen , Nicosia 
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HISTORY 


BEFORE 1914 

The early signs of human habitation of the island go 
back to the Neohthic or new Stone Age, of which vanous 
settlements have been discovered Many signs of human 
activity in the Bronze Age (about 3000 to 1000 b c ) 
have been unearthed, mdicating that Cyprus had much 
of the metal now toown as bronze. "N^le the early 
Bronze Age tools andweapons contain about three per cent 
of tin, and are therefore copper, articles found belonging to 
the Middle Bronze Age show that the copper was already 
hardened to true bronze The late Bronze Age, in which 
the so-called Mycenaean Age was introduced by Greek 
colonists, gave good examples of decorative designs and 
the use of materials such as gold, ivory, enamels, and glass. 

About 1500 B c Cyprus figured for the first time in 
Egyptian records, being conquered by Tuthmosis III 
The introduction of iron, probably at about 1000 b c . 
was accompanied by serious economic and pohtical 
changes, and probably marks the beginning of the clash 
between east and west In 502 b c the Greek cities joined 
the great Ionic Revolt, in which the Phoemcian strongholds 
stood firm to their Persian master This revolt was soon 
put down, and we find, in 480 b c , Cyprus supplying 150 
ships to assist in the expedition of Xerxes against Greece 
Attempts of the Greek “Delian Confederacy" to take 
Cyprus were foiled by the Phoenician Party, but in 410 
B c. Evagoras of Salamis succeeded in securing indepen- 
dence for his country, thus estabhshing the predominance 
of Greek culture in the island Therefore, Alexander, who 
had defeated the Persians at the Battle of Issus, was 
welcomed by Cyprus and supplied with timber for his ships 
to be used at the siege of Tyre On the death of Alexander 
in 323 b c Cyprus fell to Ptolemy I of Egypt, and was 
fegarded as a valuable possession of the Egyptian Crown. 
Zeno, the founder of the Stoic philosophy, was the island's 
contribution to the great age of Hellenistic philosophers 

In 85 B c the Romans annexed the island, and joined 
Cyprus to the province of Cilicia, then administered by 
Cicero Juhus Caesar presented Cyprus to Ptolemy and 
Arsinoe of Egypt, and the island later was made a gift from 
Antony to Cleopatra In 23 b c the Island of Cyprus be- 
came a civil province administered by pro-consuls, with 
Paphos as the capital 

Being so close to the Holy Land, it was only natural that 
Cyprus was one of the first lands to be influenced by 
Christianity. It was among the settled Jewish population 
there that the first converts were found Barnabas, a Jew 
from C3prus, accompanied St Paul to Cyprus. The Roman 
pro-Consul, Sergius Paulus, became a Christian, and 
Cyprus was the first country to be ruled by a Christian 
governor. In a d i 13 the general Jewish revolt against the 
Romans broke out, and was marked in Cyprus by a 

g reat massacre, resulting in the expulsion of the Jews 
om the island. In the early part of the Byzantine period 
(ad. 395-1 191) Cyprus was governed by a Consulans 
appointed from Antioch, and for almost two centuries the 
island enjoyed peace and prosperity 

With the nse of the Arabs, C3q>rus, as an outpost of the 
eastern empire, suffered severely from Arab invasions 
The first one was led by Abu Bakr in 632, who took 
Kitium (Lamaca) It was only in a d. 963 that the Arabs 


were finally expelled from Cyprus by the Emperor Nike- 
phoros II and retreated from parts of Asia Minor. 

The next disturbance to the island came in 1184, when 
Isaac Komnenos appeared in Cyprus with forged letters 
purporting to have come from the Emperor, and claim- 
ing to be the appointed governor of the island He 
assumed the title of "Ernwror of Cyprus”, but had the 
great misfortune to find in^chard I of England, Cceur de 
Lion, a formidable adversary and enemy Richard I, on 
his voyage from Sicily to Acre, had his fleet scattered by 
great storms, and one of his shira, contaimng his sister, 
the Queen Dowager of Sicily, and his bride Berengana of 
Navarre, was driven on to the shores of Cyprus and plun- 
dered l^chard, hastening to their rescue, demanded satis- 
faction for the mistreatment of the women and his ships 
In the face of Isaac's defiance, Richard landed with his 
troops and took Limassol (Amathus), and celebrated there 
his marriage with Berengai-ia, who was crowned Queen 
of England (in 1191) Strengthened by the arrival of 
Guy de Lusignan, who had become King of Jerusalem, 
Richard defeated the Emperor Isaac Having made 
himself master of the island, King Richard appomted 
Richard Camville and Robert of Turnham to govern over 
the island, and proceeded to Acre Finding himself short 
of men and money, he sold Cyprus for 100,000 byzants (one 
byzant equalled approximately £4 gold of present day) to 
the Templars 

The Templars found their new possession a very heavy 
habihty, their war against Saladin was absorbmg all 
their energies m Syria, and their small garrison was unable 
to cope with a population constantly in revolt. In 1192 
Cyprus was offered once more to Richard, but he dechned 
to take the island back, and induced Guy de Lusignan 
to acquire Cyprus as a form of compensation for the loss 
of his Kingdom of Jerusalem From 1192 to 1489 there 
were almost three hundred years of rule by the kings and 
queens of the House of Lusignan over Cyprus. It was a 
time of grandeur and luxury for the few, but of httle 
benefit to the inhabitants of the island The Latin Church 
held sway, and dispossessed and subordinated the old- 
establish^ Orthodox Church. In 1260 Pope Alexander 
IV issued the Bulla Cypria, which made the Latin Arch- 
bishop the supreme ecclesiastical chief of Latins and 
Orthodox ahke The power of the House of Lusignan 
stood at its highest in the fourteenth century, when many 
expeditions were organised to the towns of Asia Minor and 
Egypt 

With Peter II (1369-1382) the fortunes of Cyprus began 
to decline The island was ransacked by the fleet of the 
Genoese Republic, and Famagusta was captured and held 
by them till 1464 In 1417 a raid on the coast of Egypt 
resulted m the Egyptian Sultan seeking vengeance, and 
Limassol was sacked In 1488, in consequence of a war 
with the Turks, Venice took possession of the island as a 
• mihtary and naval station, thus ending the power of the 
House of Lusignan. , 

The Venetian occupation from 1489 to 1571 resulted in 
the budding of magnificent fortifications at Nicosia and 
Famagusta, and in the appointment of a Governor, or 
Captam, of Cyyrus, who resided in Famagusta Little was 
done by the ^^netians to further the internal administra- 
tion of the country, and all their efforts were directed 
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toy^ards the fortifying of the country against the Turks, 
whose Sultan Sehm II, claimed the island as belonging to 
himself 

In July 1570 the Turks landed in strong force at 
Limassol, which surrendered to them Three weeks after- 
wards Nicosia was taken, and the fall of Famagusta a year 
later marked the end of Venetian resistance in Cyprus In 
the peace treaty signed in 1573 it was agreed that the 
Sultan should retam Cyprus The Turkish rule of Cyprus 
(1571-1878) was welcomed by many of the peasantry 
Their rule saw a dechne of serfdom and the restoration of 
the Greek Orthodox Church was permitted. 

In 1839 the Pashas, who had administered the island 
under the supervision of a Grand Vizier, were replaced by 
Deputy Governors, who governed with the assistance of 
a Council, the majority of whose members were Turks; the 
local commumties were represented, however. 

By the Anglo-Turkish Convention of June 4th, 1878, the 
island was h^ded over by the Porte to Great Britain for 
administration by the British Crown This transfer resulted 
from the rivalry then existing between England and Rus- 
sia, and thus produced a defensive alhance guaranteeing the 
Asiatic possessions of the Sultan against Russian encroach- 
ment The Sultan received in return an annual sum (called 
the Tribute) of ^^92,000 from Great Britain Great Bntain 
appointed a High Commissioner, who governed the island 
with the assistance of an elective Legislative Council 
(abolished after the riots of 1931) With the entry of 
Turkey into World War I this Convention was annulled 
by the Bntish Government, and Cyprus was annexed 
(November 5tb, 1914) to the Bntish Crown, with the status 
of a colony, and ruled by a High Commissioner 


AFTER 1914 

Up to November 1931 the Government of Cyprus was 
regulated 1^ Letters Patent, bearing' the date March loth, 
1925. providing for the administration of the colony by a 
Governor, aided by an Executive and a Legislative Council* 
The Legislature consisted of the Governor, nine official 
members, and fifteen elected members, three chosen by the 
Moslem and*twelve by the non-Moslem voters In 1931 the 
demand for union with Greece, and dissatisfaction with the 
dependent colonial status of the island, flared up into open 
revolt, resultmg in the transfer of ^e legislative power 
into the hands of the Governor. 

During World War II Cyprus came in the forefront of 
the war. It was only after the Allied occupation of S3ma 
and after El Alamem that the immediate ^nger receded. 
Mr Churchill visited Cyprus in 1943, and stressed the 
valuable part which Cyprus had played m the dangerous 
days at the beginning of the war Some of the pohtical 
restrictions proclaims in 1931 were removed, and trade 
umons were allowed more freedom Political movements 
have since then flourished in towns and villages, under 
Left- and Right-wing camps Party conffict is acute, 
even though both sides claim umon with Greece as their 
aim 

Since the end of World War II schemes of development 
have been put forward by Government in a ten-year pro- 
gramme, which IS to cost about ;£9,ooo,ooo One-third of 
this amount is to be paid out of Colonial Development and 
Welfare grants. The remainder is scheduled to be rais^ by 
local loans. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The Island of Cyprus is at present administered under the 
Letters Patent dai^ November 12th, 1931. and the power 
to legate is vested in the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief. There is an Executive Council of the Governor, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, 
together with one other official, and two non-official mem- 
bears, and since October 1933 an Advisory Council as well 
has been in existence The composition of the non-official 
members of the Council is five C^stians and two Moslems. 
It is now proposed that a new Constitution should be drawn 
up giving Cypriots a greater share in the management of 
their internal affairs, and a Consultative Assembly has 
been convened by the Governor for this purpose 

For administrative purposes Cyprus is divided into six 
districts — ^Nicosia, Larnaca, Lima^l, Famagusta, Paphos, 
and Kyrema. In each of the districts the Government is 
represented by a Commissioner. Usu2dly K3rrenia falls 
under the supervision of the Commissioner for Nicosia 
The Qovernor and Commandar-ln>Ghitf: HE. The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Winster (appointed October 1946). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

H E The Rt. Hon Lord Winster (Governor). 

R. E Turnbull, c m c (Colonial Secretary). 

S Pavlides, k c (Attorney-General) 

C. J Thomas (Treasurer) 

G N. Chryssafinis, o b e. (Nicosia). 

P G. Pavxides (Limassol) 

Colonial Socrotary: R £. Turnbull, c.m.g. 

Attornoy-Qsnoral: S Pavlides, k c. 

Troaturtr:C J Thomas. 

COMMISSIONERS 
Larnaea: D. A. Shepherd. 

Limassol: B J. Weston. 

Nicosia and Kyrenia: O R Arthur. 

Famagusta: M. V Spur way, o b k 
Paphos: A. W Green, c b.b. 

DEPARTMENTS 

Commissionsr of Polico : J. H Ashmore. 

Comptrollor of Customs: W. H Mackay. 

Auditor: A J R Lucas 

Diroctor of Medical Services and Health: H. M. Shelley 
Director of Education: G. Sims (Acting). 
Postmastor-Qonimi: A. H. Kevorkian, m.b.b. 

Diroctor of Agriculturo: J. McDonald, d f c. 

Conservator of Forests: R. R Watbrbr, c.b.b. 
Suporintsndcnt of Railways: J. W. Bulman, m.b e. 

Diroctor of Antiquitios: A. H. S Megaw. 

Comptrollor of Inland Rovonno: A. F. Bates (Acting). 
Commlasioncr of Labour: C. Ashiotis (Acting). 

Director of Land Rogfstmtion tnd Survey: C. Mace, m.b b. 


Diroctor of Publio Works: P. P. Taylor, o.b.b. 

Registrar, COH»porativo Sodatloe: R. N. Henry 
Water Eii^nofr: A Cawley (Acting). 

Controller of Supplies: T. S. Bell. 

Suporintindsnt of Census: D. Pbrcival. 

CYPRUS REPRESENTATIVE ABROAD 

Qovsrnmont of Cyprus Information and Liaison Offico: 

27 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.i; ^^Commissioner 
S C. Tkrezopoulos, m b.b. 

FOREIGN DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 
IN CYPRUS 

Belgium: P Lanitis, Limassol 
Denmark: D. N. Dbmbtriou, o b b. (Hon ), Lamaca. 
Francs: J Lapibrrb (Consular Agent). Lamaca 
Qrsccc: A A. Coundouriotis, Nicosia. 

Netherlands: N. P. Lanitis, Limassol; S. Kanaan (Hon. 

Vice-Consul), Lamaca. 

Norway: G. G. Pierides (Hon ). Lamaca. 

Portugal: D. K. Vondiziano, Lamaca. 

Sweden: Z D Pierides, Lamaca. 

Switzorland: J Shukuroglou (Consular Agent). Nicosia. 
Turkey: Mehmbd Ali Balin. Nicosia. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Ever since the first British Representative stepped 
ashore in Cyprus in 1878, the demand for union with 
Greece has never ceased to occupy the minds of the 
Cypriots. “Enosis”, meamng umon with Greece, is con- 
sidered by the various Cypriot pohtical and cultural 
parties as their main aim, and the desire for union with 
Greece provides the otherwise impossible common Imk 
between them. Many prominent members of the Right 
have recently dechned the invitation of the Governor to 
join the Consultative Assembly The Ethnarchic Council, 
claimmg to be the authentic and sole representative of the 
people, will have to consider the staunchly pro-Bntish 
TurJdsh commumty, numbering 80,548 people, and the 
safeguarding of their nghts in any future pohtical develop- 
ments of the island. 

The main political parties are three: 

Thn Cyprut Naltonal Party (K.E.K.). 

Thf Working PtopIt’i Progroisivo Party (A.K.E.L). 

Tha Pancyprlan Brook Socialitt Vanguard (P.E.8.P.). 

„ There are also two agricultural unions which are quasi- 
pohtical organisations, as follows: 

Tho Pancyprlan Union of Fnrmora (P.E.K.). 

Tho Union of Cyprut Farmon (EJV.K.). 

No accurate numbers of the members of these organisa- 
tions can be givbn. 
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THE LEOAL SYSTEM 

Law and justice throughout the Island of Cyprus are 
administered by the Courts of Justice Laws, i935 to 1943. 

Supram* Ooiirt. This court consists of a Chief Justice 
and two or more puisne judges, with appellate jurisdiction, 
civil and criminal, over the decisions of all other established 
courts, and onginal jurisdiction as a Colomal Court of 
Admiralty under the Imperial Act of 1890, and in matn- 
momal cases, with powers in such cases similar to those 
of the High Court in England On heanng appeals the 
court IS composed of two or three judges, or as the Chief 
J ustice may determine In criminal appeals, leave to appeal 
IS granted or refused absolutely by a smgle judge. In 
civil matters, where the amount or value in dispute is 
00 or over, an a^eal lies from the Supreme Court to 
M in Council The Supreme Court, may also, in its 
discretion, grant leave to appeal to H M. m Council from 
any other judgment which mvolves a question of great 
general or public importance. 

Attiie Oourtl. There are six Assize Courts estabhshed in 
the island, with unhmited criminal jurisdiction and power 
to order compensation up to £^00 These courts are com- 
posed of a judge of the Supreme Court, sitting with a 
President of a District Court arid a District J udge, or with 
two District Judges This bench of three is nominated by 
the Chief Justice whenever a sitting is to be held. 

Dilirict Courts. Six District Courts, consisting of a 
President and such judges and magistrates as the Chief 
Justice may from time to time direct, are estabhshed m 
each of the six distncts The District Courts exercise 
original, civil, and criminal jurisdiction, the extent of 
which depends on the bench constituting the court 
In civil matters a President and one or two District 
Judges have unlimited jurisdiction A President or a 
District Judge, sitting alone, has jurisdiction up to ;^2oo, 
and a Magistrate up to £25, whiich the Gkjvernor may 
increase to £$o Any member of the court can, even m 
an action going beyond his jurisdiction, try to settle issues 
or make an order without disposing of the action on the 
merits, or give judgment when the defendant fails to 
appear or admits the claim The President has also power 
to hear decisions of magistrates in actions where the 
amount in dispute does not exceed £25 or ;^5o. 

In cnmmal matters junsdiction of a Distnct Court is 
exercised by its members sitting singly, and is of a summary 
character. A President has power to try any offence 
umshable with imprisonment up to three years, or with 
nes up to £ioo, or with both, and may order compensation 
up to £100, a District Judge has power to try offences 
punishable with imprisonment up to one year, or with 
^es up to ;^ioo, or with both, and a Magistrate has power 
to try offences pumshable with imprisonment up to six 
months, or with fines up to £25, or both, or may order 
compensation up to 2 5 


Subject to these limits of punishment, which the mem- 
bers of the court cannot exceed, a President or a Distnct 
Judge may also try any offence pumshable with impnson- 
ment, up to five years if the Attorney-General, and the 
person accused, consent, a Distnct Judge may also try 
certain offences punishable with imprisonment up to three 
years, in prosecutions conducted by a law officer or pohce 
officer, with his consent, and a Magistrate may. with like 
consent in #uch prosecutions, try a few offences pumshable 
up to three years. In addition, members of a District Court 
have power to hold a prelinunary mquiry into an offence 
not summarily triable, and comnut the accused person for 
tnal by an Assize Court 

The jurisdiction above described may be exercised over 
Cypriots and non-Cjrpnots, but the law states that it does 
not confer any jurisdiction upon t^ courts it establishes 
to hear any matrimonial cause where either party, is a 
member of the Greek Orthodox Church, and the marriage 
was celebrated in accordance with its ntes, or where either 
party is a member of the Islamic faith, and the marriage 
was contracted m accordance with the Sharia Law, or to 
hear any other matter which, under the prmciples of the 
Ottoman Law previously enforced m the colony, was cog- 
nizable by an ecclesiastical tribunal, or which is withm 
jurisdiction of an Islanuc rehgious tribunal pursuant to 
any enactment in force for the time being 

The Law Courts apply the local laws and certain Otto- 
man laws specified in the new Courts Laws, as well as 
Common Law and the rules of equity in force in England 
on November 5th, 1914, being the date of the colony’s 
annexation The Family Law of the various rehgious 
communities, which had received legal recognition under 
the Turkish rule, is expressly saved 
The junsdiction conferred by the 1927 Order-m-Council 
on the Islamic Religious Tribunal have been saved, and 
they continue to be three such rehgious tribunals — one for 
Nicosia and Kyrerua, another for Famagusta and Lamaca, 
and a third for Limassol and Paphos — and their junsdic- 
tion is over persons of the Islamic faith in matters of 
marnage, divorce, maintenance, inhentance and succession, 
wills and registrations, and so forth 

The Shana Tribunal of Appeal has been abohshed, and 
an amending law empowers the Supreme Court to hear 
appeals from those tribunals on which an Islamic rehgious 
digmtary can act as assessor. 

ChieT Justice of the Supreme Court: Sir Edward St John 
Jackson, kcmc, kbe, kc, (now Chairman of the 
Consultative Assembly) 

Acting Chief Justice of the Supremo Court: G. C. Griffith 

Williams 

Puisne Judge: M C Melissas. 

Presidents, District Courts: C E. L Cox. W H. E. Dupre, 

and M Zekia (Acting). 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


AIR LINES 

Britlih European Alrlinoi: London Airport, London-Athens 
every Thursday, leaving Athens for Nicosia on Satur- 
day by B O A C connection (subject to alteration) 

British Ovtraoat Airways Corporation Ltd.: service, thnee 
weekly, London Airport - Cairo - Nicosia (subject to 
alteration) 

Middio East Airlines Co . : bi- weekly service. Beirut-Nicosia, 
thnce-weekly service to Haifa, Lydda (subject to 
alteration) 

Misr Air Linos: Mondays. Cairo - Beirut - Cyprus - Beirut - 
Cairo, Wednesdays and Saturdays, Cairo - Lydda - 
Cyprus-Lydda-Cairo, Thursdays, Cairo-Cyprus-Cairo 
(subject to alteration) 

Cyprus Airways Ltd. (m formation) 

RAILWAYS 

Cyprus Qovornmont Railway: 76 miles of 2 ft 6 in gauge 
line, from Famagusta Harbour to Kalokhorio, section 
from Famagusta Harbour to Nicosia (37 miles), open to 
regular passenger and goods traffic, section from Nicosia 
to Kalokhorio (39 miles) open to special passenger and 
goods traffic 

ROADS 

The island has an admirable network of asphalt roads, 
and buses run from Nicosia to the mam towns and most 
villages The most popular means of transport is by taxi 

8HIPPINQ 

The following return gives the total number and total 
registered tonnage of all vessels entered m the ports of the 
island, in the foreign and coastwise trades, for the period 
January ist to November 30th in the years 1939 to 1945 


SHIPPING AGENTS 
Nicosia 

AmIoi Shipping Bureau: Libertes str. 

Qanaral SarvicM Agancy: P.O Box 425. 

|(« Rustam & Bra.: P.O. Box 239. 

Lottitidaa Brat.: Konak Square. 

Mikit L. Michaalidai: PO. Box 57. 

Limassol 

Amathua Navigation Co.: Spyrou Araousou str. 

John 8p. AraouM: Spyrou Araousou str 
Q. Kirzia & Co.: P.O Box 18. 

Z. Lanitit: Spyrou Araousou str 

Lawit Tourist Aganey: P o Box 100 

Julius Marfcidss: Richardou and Berengarias str. 

N. Aristidas Sitas: P O. Box 125. 

Famagusta 

Courtis Company Ltd.: P O Box 130. 

Cyprus Shipping Co. Ltd.: PO Box 84, King 'George V 
Avenue 

Franeoudi & Staphanou Ltd. 

Hull, Blyth & Co. Ltd.: PO. Box X14 

P. Joannou & Co.: P O Box 7 

M. J. Louizidas & Sons Ltd.: P O Box 9. 

Orphanidas & Murat: PO Box 15. 

Christ Q. Papadopoulos: P.O Box 84, King George 
Avenue 


Year 

Foreign Trade 

Coastwise Trade 

1 

rOTAL 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships i 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1939 . 

i,ii6 

1.207,743 

819 

789,668 

1.935 

1,997.411 

1940 

723 

334.712 

671 

266,847 

1.394 

601,559 

1941 • 

760 

221,029 

1.038 

52,914 

1,798 

273.943 

1942 • 

467 

217,238 

1,063 

50,878 

1.530 

268,116 

1943 . 

583 

125,201 

1,223 

67.497 

1,806 

192,698 

1944 • 

1.034 

219.456 

1,290 

78.144 

2.324 

297,700 

1945 

1,217 

328,291 

974 

90,165 

2,191 

418,456 


It will be seen that the total number of vessels entered 
in 1945 compared very favourably with that of 1939, and 
indicated a satisfactory trend towards normal conditions. 

Cargo steamers of the Moss Line, Pnnee Line, Ellerman 
and Papayanni Lines, Wescott and Laurence lane, Greek 
Mediterranean Lines, and other “Conference" steamers 
call, usually at half-monthly intervals, from the United 
Kmgdom to Cyprus ports 

A regular ten-day service is maintained between Egypt, 
Palestine, and Cyprus by a Government-subsidised steamer 
of the Khedivial Mail Line, S.A E 

The Turkish State Lines maintain a monthly service 
between Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Palestine, Syna, and 
Cyprus With two steamers 


P. K. PantyiotldM: P.O. Box 66, King George V Avenue. 
Larnaca 

Antonladw & Co.: P O Box 82. Zenonos Kitieos str iii. 
Qoorgo Laplor: Chrysopohtissa str. 8. 

A. L. Mantovani & Sons: P.O Box 109 
21. D. Pifridoi: P O 60x25 
Michaal N. Vonlatit: P.O Box 81 

Paphos 

Englfzakit Coalaa: P O. Box 46. 

JoannidM, StophauM & Sons: P O Box 28. 

P. L. Saraflt: P <J. Box 25. 

SivitanidM stoilot: Market str. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

IMPORTS FROM PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(ooo’s omitted) 


Countries 

1938 

1945 

1946 

United Kingdom 

£ 

747 

£ 

901 

£ 

3.003 

Australia . 

141 

225 

168 

Bntish India . 

121 

226 

188 

Canada .... 

36 

987 

753 

Palestine 

29 

593 

870 

Sudan .... 

7 

122 

80 

Belgium 

75 

— 

147 

France .... 

53 

— 

50 

Greece .... 

91 

58 

154 

Italy .... 

63 


246 

Portugal .... 

4 

IX 

76 

Sweden .... 

30 

II 

109 

Yugoslavia 

28 

— 

48 

Iraq .... 

29 

449 

6 

Syna, including Lebanon . 

32 

119 

59 

Turkey .... 

8 

84 

327 

Egypt .... 

48 

661 

571 

Eritrea .... 

* 

84 

49 

Libya .... 

• 

157 

146 

U.S A. . . . 

90 

384 

735 

Other countries 

635 

268 

343 

Total 

2,267 

5.340 

8,138 


• Not available 

RETAINED CIVIL IMPORTS 
(ooo's omitted) 


Class and Description 

1938 

1945 

1946 

I. Food, Drink, and To- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

bacco 

478 

2.579 

2.541 

2 Raw Materials 

227 

443 

498 

3. Manufactures 

1.540 

2,305 

5.085 

4. Animals not for food 


1 


5 Bullion and Specie 

22 

12 

14 

Total 

2,267 

5.340 

8,138 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
(ooo's omitted) 


Class and Description 

1938 

1945 

1946 

1. Food, Dnnk, and To- 

bacco 

2. Raw Materials 

3. Manufactures 

4. Animals not for food 

5. BuUion and Specie 

£ 

1.584 

64 

25 

£ 

1,812 

889 

449 

164 

£ 

2.173* 

1,182 

378 

143 

Total 

2.386 

V314 

3.876 


EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
• (ooo’s omitted) 


Countries 

1938 

1945 

1946 


£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom 

587 

551 

780 

France .... 

166 

286 

551 

Greece .... 

«9 

329 

517 

Egypt .... 

153 

692 

489 

Palestine 

53 

492 

294 

Algeria .... 

* 

82 

134 

Denmark 

19 

37 

lOI 

Belgium 

86 

6 

106 

USA .... 

87 

79 

105 

Sweden 

14 

41 

99 

S3nria, including Lebanon . 
Other countries 

7 

266 

83 

1. 195 

453 

617 

Total 

2.386 

3.314 

3.876 


* Not available. 


Currency Circulation. The monetary wealth of the island 
of Cyprus has increased by over 6,000,000 sterhng durmg 
the last SIX years as shown m the foUowmg table (at 
December 31st, 1946). 

(ooo’s omitted) 



1939 

1945 

1946 

Currency Notes and Com 

£ 

1,063 

£ 

5.956 

£ 

6,218 

Commercial Bank Deposits . 
Savings Banks’ and Co-oper- 

1. 721 

8.943 

11.047 

ative Societies' Deposits 
Government Loans floated 

II 2 

1,124 

823 

and subscribed mtemally 
Government Savmgs Bonds 

Nil 

1,500 

m 

and Certificates 

NU 

819 

1,131 

Total . 

2.896 

18,342 

19.2x9 


Finance, 1939, 1945, 1946 (ooo's onutted): 

Rbvenub 



1939 

1945 

1946 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Direct Taxation 

192 

853 

i, 66 x 

Indirect Taxation 

578 

1,308 

L353 

Other Revenue . 

243 

1.394* 

1.503 

Total Revenue 

1,013 

3.555 

4.517 


* Includes Grant*m-aid from the British Government of 
£i6o,ooo. 
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Expenditurb 



1939 

1945 

1946 

Defence and Emergency 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Measures 

31 

197 

193 

War Bonus 

Nil 

564 ' 

59J 

Commodity Subsidies. 

NU 

804 

847 

Other Expenditure . 

991 

1,960 

2.371 

Total Expenditure . 

1,022 

3.525 

4,002 


Atm and Population. 

Area: 3,584 sq. mildfe, of which 622 sq. miles are State 
forests and about 2,300 sq miles are agricultural land 
Cyprus IS the third largest island m the Sfediterranean. 

Population. Results of the Census held on November 
loth, 1946, give a total population of 449,490, made up 
as follows: 


Greek Orthodox 

361,373 

Moslem (Turkish) . 

80,361 

Armenian Gregorian 

3,686 

Maromte 

2,083 

Roman Cathohe 

1,014 

Anghcan 

654 

Others .... 

3*9 


To this figure is to be added the number of troops and 
Jewish illegal immigrants Their combined total is roughly 
30,000 The rural population per sq mile is 125 9. There 
were 222,726 males and 226,764 females 

Principal Imports and Exports. 

Imports' beans and peas, butter, coffee, wheat, milk, 
oils, nee, sugar, tobacco, asphalt and bitumen, coal, petro* 
leum, timber, earthenware and china, glass and glassware, 
mon and manufactured iron, ag^cult^ral and industrial 
implements and tools, scientific mstruments and apph- 
ances, clocks and watches, electrical goods and apparatus, 
minmg machmery, oil engines, sewing and knitting 
machines and parts, other machines and machinery, cotton 
yams and thread, cotton piece-goods and cotton manu- 
factures, hemp and jute manufactures, silk (includmg 
artificial silk), wool and woollen manufactures, chemicals 
and drugs, benzine, leather, paper, bicycles, motor cars, 
tyres and tubes, dynamite, cement, l^berdashery and 
milhnery, manure, perfumery, soap. 

Exports: oxen, beans and peas, carobs, cheese, barley, 
almonds, grapes, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, raisins, 
fruit juices, spirits, tobacco (unmanufactured), omons, 
potatoes, wine, cotton, hides and skins, asbestos, terra 
umbra, chroxmum ore, cupreous concentrates, cupreous 
pyntes, yellow ore, zinc ore and concentrates, metaUic 
residues and wastes, pyrene oil, cuminseed, linseed, sumac, 
wool, artificial teeth, buttons, embroidery and needlework, 
mules. 

Currency. The legal tender currency is the Bntish 
pound sterling, and local /i, 10/-, 3/-, 2/-, and i/- 
notes. The Cj^rus pound is divided into 180 piastres; 
9 piastres*" z shilhng. The note issue is backed by sterling 
bsdances and trustee investments held in London 

BANKINQ 

Bank of Cyprus Ltd.: Nicosia, f. 1912, cap. ;^426,594; res. 

fund ;^203,585; total resources ;^5.02o,gi7; Chair D. 

Sbvbris, Mim. G. Garanis; brs. at Famagusta. 

Lamaca, Limassol, Paphos. 


Economic Life) 

Btrelayt Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Ovorsoat) Ltd,: 

Nicosia; Head Office; 54 Lombard Street, London. 
EC3, f 1836; cap., auth 10,000,000, sub ^^9,121,500; 
res fund ^(7,569,000, Chair J S Crossley, Deputy 
Chair A C. Barker, d s o , o.b.e.; agencies at Fama- 
gusta, Kyrema, Limassol, Lamaca, Trofidos (dunng 
summer). 

Banquo d*Atlilnos: Nicosia, Head Office: rue W Churchill, 
Athens, Greece, f 1893; cap. Drachmas 100,800,000; 
res. fund 75,200,000 pre-war Drachmas; Chair and Gen. 
Man C J Eliasco, offices m Great Britain, Egypt, and 
U S A , br at Limassol 

Ottoman Bank: Nicosia; Head Office. Galata, Istanbul! 
f 1863, cap ^10,000,000, p.u.;f5, 000,000, res 250,000; 

dep. ;^^,363,ooo, brs. at Famagusta, Lamaca, Limassol, 
Kyrema, Paphos, Morphou, Lefka, and Trobdos (during 
summer); offices in London, Manchester, Pans, Mar- 
seilles, and brs. throughout the Near East 
Turkish Bank of Nicosia Ltd.: Nicosia, f. 1943. cap , auth. 
;^8o,ooo, p u ;^40,ooo, Chair H Veysi, Man I Orhan, 

INSURANCE 

Eaglo, Star Insuranco Co. Ltd.: Lamaca, Head Office. 
I Threadneedle Street. London, E C 2. f X904. cap. 
sub ;^5,4o6,6i8, annual premium mcome ^£6, 414,443: 
cap p u ;^3, 350,000, assets exceed j^so.ooo.ooo; Chair. 
Sir Edward M Mountain, Bart , Gen Man Lieut - 
Col Brian Mountain 

Economic insurance Co. Ltd.: P O Box 25, Lamaca, Head 
Office’ 105 Fenchurch Street, Ixmdon, EC3, f igotl 
cap issued £1,000,000, res account £750,000, Chair. 
Sir Ernest H Murrant, k c m g , m b e ; Gen. Man. 
D H W Arnot 

Employers* Liability Assurance Corporation Ltd.: PO. 

Box 180, Nicosia; Head Office Hamilton House, 
Victona Embankment, London, E C 4; f 1880, cap. 
auth £2,000,000, general res £2,250,000, Chau: Rt. 
Hon. Lord Courtauld-Thomson, k b e., c b., Man 
R J Crowe 

Yorkshire Insurance Co. Ltd.: Lemesos Trading Co Ltd., 
Limassol, Head Office St Helen’s Square, York; 
f 1824, cap auth ;£i, 000,000, general res. fund 
/^i, 500, 000; Chair Rt Hon. Lord Middleton, m c.; 
Gen Mans R M Hamilton, A. Harrower. 

CYPRUS AGENTS OF OTHER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Nicosia 

Alliance Assurance Co. Ltd.: Cyprus Trading Corpn Ltd., 
P O Box 73, Ledra str 23 

Caledonian Assurance Co.: Geo. G Piendes, PO Box 
no, Perdios str 

Century Assurance Co.: Lyssiotis Fr^res, Cleanthis 
Chnstofides str. 

Qeneral, Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corpn.: Y. 

Shu^uroglou & Sons, Arasta Street. 

Buardian Assurance Co. Ltd.: Ch M. Theocharides & Co., 
P.O. Box 8z. 

Licences and General Insurance Co. Ltd.: Geo £v Georgi- 
ades, P O Box 290. 

IHdtor Union Insurance Co. Ltd.: D. Sevens & Sons Ltd., 
P.O Box 1 19. 

National Insurance Co. of Groat Britain Ltd.: John Catsou- 
notos, P O Box 186, Phaneromem str 
Northern Assurance Co. Ltd.: B C. Petndes & Co.. PO. 
Box 91. 

Norwich Union ^ire Inturance Co.: P M Tsenotis, 
Phaneromem str. 
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fhetnix AtsuranM Go. Ltd.; A. Royston Claxk, P O. Box 
62. 

Provincial Iniuraneo Co. Ltd.: Ctondes Bros , Stoa Papa- 

dopoulou. 

Prudontial Atturanco Co. Ltd.: Marashhan Sarkis. PO 
Box 76 

Scottish Union and National Insuranco Co.: Michel S. 
Savides, P O Box 28 

South British Insuranco Co. Ltd.: Spmney’s Ltd, PO. 
Box 216. 

United British Insuranco Co. Ltd.: D Sevens &. Sons Ltd . 
PO Box HQ 

Warden Insuranco Co. Ltd.: Keheyan Hagop, PO Box 

425 

Limassol 

Atlas Assurance Co. Ltd.: N P. Lamtis Co Ltd. PO 
Box 203 

Baloiso Assurance Co.: Gramvi & Zenon, St Andrew 
Street 

London and Lancashire Insuranco Co. Ltd.: Chr £ Papa- 
dakis. P O Box 24 

Psarl Assurance Co. Ltd.: Geo Pavhdes Ltd, PO Box 
53 

Royal Insurance Co. Ltd.: Haggipavlu Christ & Sons Ltd., 
PO Box 14 

Famagusta 

Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd.: Francoudi & Ste- 
fanou, PO Box 31. 

Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Co. Ltd.: M J 

Louisides & Sons Ltd , P O Box 5 

London Aesurance Co. Ltd.: Hull, Blythe & Co Ltd , P O 
Box 114 

Rollanco Insuranco Ltd.: Orpbamdes & Murat, P O Box 15. 
Larnaca 

Central Assurance Co.: J Chachohades & Fils, P O Box 31. 

Legal and General Assurance 8oc. Ltd.: G & F Cinlh, 
P O Box 32 

Palatin Insuranco Co. Ltd.: z D Piendes, PO Box 25 
Queensland Insuranco Co. Ltd.: styhanou Kyr., PO Box 
13 

Sun Insuranco Office Ltd.: Antomades & Co , P o Box 82, 

Zenonos Kitieos str 1 1 1 

Western Assurance Co. : £ Cmlh and £ Pantehdes, P O 
Box 32 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

The deposits with the movement amount to 348,74$, 
and their reserve funds ;^2 1 o, 000 There are 516 societies at 
present in Cyprus — with a joint membership of over 
70,000— which can be classified as follows. 

Credit societies .... 369 

Savings banks .... 39 

Consumers’ societies ... 61 

Wine-making .... 10 

Oil-pressing 4 

Milling . . 2 

Land leasing and land purchase 6 

Transport ..... 4 

Unions ..... 8 

Others ..... la 

Co-operative Central Bank . . i 

Total . • . 316 


AGRICULTURE 

Agnculture is the chief industry of the island, producing 
mainly cereals, carobs, oUves, and vine products Other 
agricultural products are tobacco, cheese, potatoes, onions, 
citrus fruit, nuts, flax, silk cocoons, cotton, pigs, cattle, 
mules, donkeys, sheep, poultry, and eggs The type of 
farming practised in a given area depends on the cUmatic 
conditions, which, in Cyprus, range from temperate to 
semi-tropical temperatures, and from a low rainfall of less 
than twelve inches to over forty inches in some of the hill- 
districts 

The formation of a separate supply and irrigation de- 
partment has aided the development of agnculture gener- 
ally and stimulated mterest in pumping water supphes. 
Cyprus wine, famous throughout the ages, together with 
spiiits and raisins, have found a ready market in recent 
times all over the world Formerly a domestic industry, 
the wine industry is now installed with modem equipment, 
and IS producing uniform products In spite of the low 
export figures of citrus fruit during the war years the 
industry has not neglected the groves, and large exports 
of this fruit have already re-started 

During wartime the production of silk-worms became 
an industry of considerable importance, and great im- 
provements in the selection and grading of tobacco were 
also achieved dunng those years. The Department of 
Agnculture maintains a stock-farm at Athalassa, a crop 
experimental farm at Morphou, an experimental vineyard 
at Saitta, an experimental citrus grove at Famagusta, 
and deciduous fruit stations at Tnkoukkia, Galata, and 
Saitta, as well as nursery gardens and stud stables at 
selected centres Considerable attention is given to ammal 
husbandry, and Cyprus is famed for its donkeys and mules, 
which are in great demand for export 

MINERALS 

Famous already in ancient times for its copper mines, 
Cyprus’s pnncipal mineral product to-day is cupreous 
pyrites, which is mined on a large scale by the Cjrprus 
Mines Corporation in the Evrykhou area and near Lefka, 
with a crushing and concentrating plant at Morphou Bay, 
where steamer transport is facilitated Cupreous pyrites 
IS also produced at Kalavaso in the south of the island 
Asbestos occurs at Mount Trofidos and is exploited by 
the Tunnel Asbestos Cement Company Ltd , which has 
established quarries and mills for the production of fibre 
at Amiandos, near Troodos Chrome iron ore is mined at 
Troddos by the Cyprus Chrome Co Ltd Terra umbra 
(Turkey umber) is mined chiefly in the Lamaca district, 
and IS burned in Larnaca factories as well as exported 
Gjrpbum, of which there are extensive beds in Cyprus, 
IS mostly quarried for local requirements, but there is a 
small export trade in crude gypsum and plaster-of-paris 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 
Auociation of Cyprus Industriss: P.O Box 55, Ledra 

Street, Nicosia, Chair D N Dimitriou, o b e , Vice- 

Chaur Al Economou, Sec Th Tavbrnaris. 

Cyprus Chamber of Commerce: PO Box 55, 23 Ledra 

Street, Nicosia, Chair D N Dimitriou, o.b.e , Vico- 

Chair P M Tsbriotis; Sec Th Tavern aris 
The Chamber has the following Trade Sections. 

Fruit Exporters' Association. 

Timber and Building Materlale Merchante* Aesoeiation. 
Cyprus Locust Boan Kibblart* Association. 

Food and Colonial Produce Morchants' Association. 

The Nicosia Textiles and Novoltles Morchants* Associa- 
tion. 

The Limassol Drapore* Association. 

Cyprus Ghoist-Makors’ Association. 

Commorcial Roprosontativee* Association. 
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EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

A general system of grants-m-aid to elementary schools 
was estabhshed in the isftind in 1882, and further regulated 
by laws up to 1929, when the Government assumed full 
responsibility for elementary education In 1933 the 
Governor became the central authority in all matters 
connected with elementary education Teachers’ salaries 
and gratuities on retirement are paid by the Government, 
but the maintenance of schools is met from local rates, 
assisted by grants from education funds controlled by the 
Government, particularly m the case of secondary educa- 
tion. 

Government elementary schools provide a six-years' 
course from the age of six, and education is free and 
voluntary In 1944-45 statistics for teachers and pupils and 
schools ^ow the following figures 

QrMk Orthodox Schools: 473 (boys 12, girls 12, mixed 
449), pupils 43,705, teachers i,oog (masters 681, mistresses 
328) 

Motitm Schools: 203 (boys i, girls i, mixed 201), pupils 
10.259, teachers 306 (masters 240, mistresses 66) 

Other Schools: 15 (boys i, girls 2, mixed 12), pupils 909, 
teachers 53 

Total expenditure on education, both pnmary and 
secondary, for the year 1944 was ;^40i,298, of which 
;^357,48 i was from Colonial Revenue 

The total enrolment in secondary schools is about 8.020. 

ThO Rural Central School for the training of farmers', 
sons in practical agriculture was established in Morphou 
in 1940. 

BRITISH COUNCIL 

Activities of the British Council m Cyprus started in 
1940 Five institutes now operate in the island's mam 
towns, each with its hbrary, reading and games rooms, 
film shows, classes, etc. The institutes are staffed as 
follows 

Nicosia. Dir. W. N Tolfree, Assist. Dir A. G Hamer 

Larnaca Dir R R Raynkr. 

Limassol: Dir. A. Ross Thomas 

Famagusta: TiiX M V. Piddocke. 

Paphos • Dir Comdr A. Crawfurd. 

British Council Roprosontativo: Bng F. A Fenton. 
Gouneil Accountant: B. R. Kricorissian 


LEARNED SOCIETY 

Etalrola Kyprlakon Spoudon {Society of Cyprus 

P O Box 34. Nicosia, f 1936, aims the collection and 
preservation and the study of matenal concermng all 
periods of Cyprus history, dialect, folklore, and the 
organisation of popular art. Pres Dr K. Spyridakis, 
Vice-Pres P Kirmitsis, Sec G Pafacharalambous, 
Librarian K. Prousis, 250 mems , publ Kypnaka* 
Spoudai (Cyprus Studies). 

MUSEUM 

Cyprut Muioum, Tho: P O Box 448, Nicosia, f 1883, Dir. 
of Antiquities A H S Megaw, Curator Diraios 
The Cyprus Museum displays (i) pottery from the 
Neohthic and Chalcolithic periods to the Roman Age, 
includmg a small collection of Byzantine pottery, (2) 
terra cotta figures of the first millennium B.c , (3) 
hmestone and marble sculptures from the Archaic to 
the Roman Age, (4) jewellery from the Bronze Age, and 
especially the Mycensean penod (1400-1200 b.c ) to 
early Byzantine times, (5) miscellaneous collections, 
mcludmg bronzes, glass, alabaster, bone, etc. An 
mterestmg feature is the room of reconstructed tombs. 

An archaeological library is housed in the Cyprus 
Museum building and is open to interested readers 
A Guide to the Cyprus Museum is now being printed. 
It IS also hoped that the pubhcation of the Report of 
the Department of Antiquities, winch was discontinued 
during the war, will be resumed shortly. 

LIBRARIES 

Cyprut Public Library: Nicosia, f. 1926 as private institu- 
tion With Government grant, reorganised 1938; now 
run by the Mumcipality. 

Library of the Arehbiihopric: P O Box 50, Nicosia; f. 1821; 
Libranan The Rev. Deacon Dorotheos Tomazon; 
number of volumes 5,000. 

Library of Phanoromani: Nicosia, f 1934; Librarian 
A Hj. Joseph; number of volumes 15,000. 

Library of tho Etairoia Kypziakon Spoudon {Society of 
Cyprus Studies) P O. Box 34, Nicosia, f. 1936, Librarian 
K. Prousis. 

Library of tho Cyprut Mutoum: P.O. Box 448, Nicosia; 
f. 1883; Dir of Antiquities A H S. Megaw 
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PLACES OF 


THI TOURIST SEASON IN CYPRUS 

ANTigUITIES 

Kicolia, the capital, is a convenient centre for exploring 
the whole island Within its circular walls, guarded by 
eleven bastions named after noble Italian families of the 
Venetian period, are the great Mosque of St. Sofia, formerly 
the Latin Cathedral, dating from the early thirteenth 
century, the Orthodox Cathedral, less ancient but famous 
for its fresco depicting the finding of the body of St Barna- 
bas in Cyprus, and many other medieval buildings, pubho 
and private, some bearing Lusignan and Venetian coats of 
arms The Crusaders’ tombs in the present Armenian 
Church and those around and in the Araij Ahmed Mosque, 
and the collection of fragments housed in the Bedestan, 
should not be missed At every turn in the narrow streets 
and picturesque bazaars there is something interesting to 
see Three gates pierced the walls in medieval days, and 
three more cuttings were made subsequently Outside the 
walls IS the Museum, containing valuable statuary, pottery, 
bronze, and gold implements and ornaments 

Sixteen miles from Nicosia — through a pass in the 
hills, one of the most clxarming views in Cyprus — is 
Kyrenia, with its twelfth century castle guarding the 
harbour, and four miles eastward the wonderful Pre- 
monstratensian Abbey of Bella Paise, one of the finest 
examples of Gothic architecture m the Levant At 
Kyrenia, as indeed everywhere on the coast, there is 
excellent bathing Above, on the crest of the mountain, is 
the Castle of St Hilarjon, and farther east the Castle of 
Buffavento (the name suggesting that it defies the storm) 
and of Kantara (more readily reached from Famagusta) 
TroOdos, the summer quarters of the Government and the 
garrison, 6,000 ft up in the pinc-clad mountains, can be 
reached by motor car from Nicosia or Limassol in a few 
hours From the summit of Mount Olympus the whole 
island can be seen in one comprehensive panorama of 
colour and beauty Two thousand feet below is Platrcs, a 
popular and growing summer resort, and from either may 
be visited the famous Monastenea of Trobditissa and 
Kykko Other mountain resorts are Prodromes, Pedoulas, 
and Kokopetna, on the same mountain range 

Famagusta, one of the ports of call of the C^rorua-Egypt 
mail steamer, and the starting point of the C^vemment 
railway to Nicosia, is another medieval walled city con- 
taining within its boundaries the remains of no fewer than 
360 churches, the best preserved, like the cathedral at 
Nicosia, having been converted into a mosque Fama- 
gusta's walls, twenty-seven feet thick in places and m excel- 
]tot condition, did not, however, serve to keep out the TurJ^ 
in 1571 Othello's Tower, part of the fortifications, is of 
interest to lovers of Shakespeare South of Famagusta, on 
the best stnp of Cyprus’s l^ch, a large holiday cai^ for 
British Middle East forces was recently established ^ven 
miles north of the town is Salamis, the ancient Constantia 
-—devastated by earthquake-— and the ^^t Roman Forum, 
reputed to be the largest of its land ^ntinuing along the 
coast road past the httle port of Boghaz, some interesting 
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modem villages and the remains of ancient settlements are 
traversed on the way to Cape Andreas and its monastery. 
The sixty miles journey is well worth undertakmg m spnng 
when the fields are a mass of wild flowers. 

Lamaca, twenty-six miles by road from Nicosia and a 
little more from Famagusta, is a flourishing modem town 
built on or near the site of the ancient Phoenician Kitium. 
the Chittim of the Old Testament The name Kitium, 
derived from the Greek, meamng sarcophagus, suggests 
that once a vast necropolis was situated there 'The Tekk^ 
of Umm Haram, kinswoman of the Prophet, a Moslem 
shnne of peculiar sanctity, is close by, near to the salt 
lake Fifteen miles away is the Monastery of Stavrovoum 
or Santa Croce, perched on a hill top, for centuries cele- 
brated in legend as a repository of a portion of the Holy 
Cross 

At Limassol, an important port fifty-four miles from 
Nicosia and the first port of call of the mail steamer, is 
the chapel where in 1191 it is believed Richard Coeur de 
Lion was manied Near it, on one side, is the site of the 
Phoemcian city of Amathus, and on the other the four- 
square tower of Kolossi, once the headquarters of the 
Knights Hospitaller 

Travelling westward towards Paphos (Curium), with the 
remains of the temple of Apollo liylates, ten miles from 
Limassol, one reaches Old Paphos, now Kouklia, with the 
site of the great Temple of Aphrodite, who rose, so the 
legend runs, out of the sea foam there New Paphos, 
where Sergius Paulus, the Roman Governor, was converted 
to Christianity by St Paul, is rich in Roman, Byzantine, 
and later rums, and has a medieval port Above it is the 
modern suburb of Ktima 

The circuit of Cyprus may be completed by following the 
"North Road” to Polls, thence to Soli, where recent excava- 
tions have revealed important Hellenistic remains, through 
Morphou and Myrtou to Kyrenia Cyprus is a still un- 
exhausted treasure-house of antiquanan nches In 
Htsfonc Monuments of Cyprus (G Jeffery, Nicosia, 1918) 
will be found a detailed descnption of those which have 
been brought to hght A recently enacted law permits the 
grant to excavators of an agreed share of antiquities 
unearthed. 

Hotels are cheap, though not luxurious, and accommo- 
dabon is available m all the principal towns and at 
Trobdos (where there is also a summer camp), Platres and 
other hill resorts. There are churches or church houses m 
the chief towns and at Trobdos, and regular services for 
most denommations There are social clubs in Nicosia, 
Famagusta, Lamaca, and Limassol, and at Trobdos in the 
season. Teams can be had in the chief towns and at 
Trobdos, and golf at Nicosia, Famagusta, Limassol, and 
Lamaca. There is at Kyrenia a sports and social club, 
offering subscribers bathing huts, a nme-hole golf course, 
and a tennis court Race meetings are held at Nicosia and 
Famagusta in the spring and autumn. There is a fair shoot- 
mg — ^partridge, smpe, duck, and quail — but a knowledge 
of the coun^ or the services of a competent guide are 
necessary. 
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Motoring affords the most convenient method of visiting 
the many places of interest in the colony Cars can be 
hired at &e rate of 4d. mile. Mam roads are suitable for 
motor traffic at all seasons, and there are many miles of 
second^ and village roads which are also available except 
after heavy rains There is a branch of the Automobile 
Association m the island 

The climate of the plains m wmter is sunny and bracing, 
but hot and dusty in summer, and between October or 
November and May is the best tune to visit them. From 
June to September the hills offer all the charm and none 
of the uncertainty of an English summer The mean 
rpaxinnim temperature is 77 6* F , the mean minimum 
54.3* F , and the average annual rainfall is 19 inches 
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THE KINGDOM OF EGYPT 

GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

Egypt occupies the north-eastern corner of Africa, where 
it embraces an area sUghtly exceeding 386,110 sq miles 
(1,000,000 sq km ), of which, however, the settled country 
comprises only about 3 5 per cent It lies between latitude 
22® and 31® 45' N ana longitude 24® and 35® 54' E 
The greatest distance from north to south is about 674 
nules (1,070 km) and from east to west a little under 
770 miles (1,230 km ) Its shape approximates roughly to 
a square, of which the Mediterranean Sea and the Red Sea 
form the northern and eastern sides, respectively 

The political boundaries of Egypt are the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan in the south, the ex-Italian colony of 
Libya in the west, and Palestine in the north-east The 
Red Sea separates it from Saudi Arabia in the cast More 
exactly, the land boundary runs as a senes of straight hnes 
across the desert, except for short distances in the south- 
east and the north-west In the north-east it runs from Bir 
Taba north-westwards to the Mediterranean, immediately 
north-west of Rafah (latitude 31* 19' N . longitude 34" 13' 
E) 

In the north-east and the west the boundanes are, to a 
certain extent, the clear physical ones In the south the 
frontier with the Sudan is due both to geography and 
history. 

QENERAL TOPOGRAPHY 

The Sinai Peninsula is a part of the Eaistcm Desert, 
separated from Egypt proper by the Gulf of Suez and later 
by the Suez Canal Its area is over 23,000 sq miles (60,000 
sq km ) It IS divisible into these three parts 

(а) The southern part, which is mainly formed of 
high mountains, the most important of which are Gebels 
Kathanna (2,639 m ), Umm Shomer (2,586 m ), and 
Eth Thebt (2,439 m ). 

(б) The central part, which includes about two- 
thmds of the total area of the Peninsula, is a wide 
plateau slopmg from over 3,270 ft (i.ooo m ) in the 
south towards the Mediterranean It is cut by many 
wadis, which run northwards to the sea The greatest 
one IS Wadi A 1 Ansh, which debouches into the sea near 
A 1 Ansh 

(c) The northern part is occupied by a chain of high 
sand-dunes extendmg along the coast to Palestine 
The Mediterranean coast in general is flat and sandy, 
except to the westward of Alexandria, where low rocl^ 
chffs approach the sea in many places. On the seaward 
edge of the Delta there are four shallow lakes which are, 
from east to west and in order of size, Menzaleh, BoroUos, 
Edku, and Manut. In addition to these coastal lakes 
there is an inland one, Birkrt Karoun. The fisheries of 
these lakes represent the bulk of Egypt's produce, but 
they are gradually being dramed m the search for new 
land for agriculture As a result of reducing the area, both 
BoroUos and Edku have lost their sea connection, while 
Menzaleh remains connected with the sea Manut, which 
is 9 ft. (3 m) below the sea-level, is entirely cut off On 


the northern coast of Sinai there is a long, shallow lagoon, 
Sabakhit-el-Baidawil It differs from the Delta lakes in 
that there is no fresh nHter draining into it 

The Red Sea coast, on the other hand, is characterised 
by its narrow gravelly plain, bounded a short distance 
inland by high mountains which, at some places, approach 
so closely to the sea that their bases aure washed by its 
waters 

RIVERS 

I’hysically, Egypt is almost entirely a featureless terri 
tory The mam topographical feature is the Nile, which 
flows for 930 miles (1,500 km ) within the boundanes of 
the country It enters Egypt a few kilometres north of the 
Sudanese town of Wadi Haifa, flowing in a narrow valley, 
fringed on either side by cliffs of granite and sandstone 
which give place to limestone downstream near Esna 
After a jouiney of some 200 miles (300 km ) in a very 
and region it re.uhes the first cataract, which extends 
about 4 miles (7 km ) In tlus district the river passage 
IS obstructed by many rocky islands, which make the 
water flow in a series of rapids and readers the river un- 
navigable 

Just above Asswan the cataract terminates and the 
valley begins to widen Strips of alluvial fertile land extend 
between the river and the chffs with an average width of 
6 miles (10 kms ) till it reaches Cairo, north of which the 
valley opens out to its famous delta. In this stretch two 
mam features of the nver should be pointed out First, it 
will be noticed that the nver tends to occupy the eastern 
side of its valley, and consequently most 01 its cultivable 
lands are on the west Practically all tlie big towns of 
Upper Egypt are situated on the western bank of the Nile 
with the exception of Qcna and Asswan Secondly, between 
Luxor and Nag Hammadi the nver makes a ^eat bend 
in the eastern cliffs of limestone, a phenomenon which has 
been a subject of interesting discussion for both geographers 
and geologists 

Twenty km downstream from Cairo the nver forms a 
great triangular delta of some 8,500 sq miles (22,000 sq 
km ), bounded by two branches, the eastern of which 
debouches into the Mediterranean Sea north of Damietta 
(Domyat) after meandering 150 miles (245 km ) through 
the cultivable land of the delta, while the western reaches 
the same sea north of Rosetta (Rasbeed) after a shorter 
journey of 146 miles (239 km ) These two branches are 
the remainders of some seven or nine branches which have 
disappeared through the ages. 

One of the sahent features of the Nile is its almost 
regular annual flood, which reaches Egypt usually towards 
thaend of July and continues to the end of S^tember. 
During this period a large surplus of water flows freely to 
the sea In October the flow begins to decrease, tUI it 
becomes necessary between .^nl and July to close the 
two mouths of the nver, at Fanskour on the Damietta 
branch, and Edflna at the Rosetta branch, by earthen 
dams to prevent the influx of sea water and raise the Nile 
water in front of the dams to a metre or more above the 
natural low-stage level. 
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HARBOURS 

The three main porta of Egypt are Alexandria, Port Said, 
and Suez, and aome amalier ones, of which the chief are 
Sallum and Meraa Matruh on the Mediterranean. Tar, 
Abu Zenima, Jemaa, and Kosaeir on the Red Sea 

Alexandria waa founded by Alexander in 332 b c It is 
situated aome 130 miles (210 km ) from Cairo at the ex- 
treme western edge of the delta It played a great part 
in the commerce of the Mediterranean in the early days, 
but its fortunes generally declined in late medieval tunes 
It was Mohammed Ah Pasha who restored its greatness m 
the twenties of the last century In 1820 the Mahmudiya 
Canal waa constructed to supply the city with water and 
provide a navigable waterway between the Rosetta branch 
and the port Since then Alexandria has become the first 
port of Egypt and the second in the Mediterranean. 

Suez IS one of the oldest ports of Egypt It is still the 
port from which thousands of pilgrims sail every year to 
the Hojaz Port Said, unlike Suez, is a new port It owes 
its foundation to the Suez Canal ^th Port ^aid and Suer 
have but a little share in the external trade of Egypt 
Tins is seen from the returns of any year, which show 
that more than 90 per cent of the total value of exports 
pass through Alexandria 

Port Fouad, adjacent to Port Said but on the eastern 
side of the Suez Canal, was built twenty years ago and is 
still in the course of development 

IRRIQATION 

There is no need to mention what the Nile and its flood 
moan to Egypt and its agricultural economy From the 
very dawn of history the ancient Egyptians tiied to control 
the flood, and “basin imgation” was practised This old 
system of irrigation is still used in some areas of Upper 
Egypt, but it IS being rapidly replaced by another "peren- 
nial irrigation’*, under which aliout 5,000,000 out of the 
nearly 6,000,000 feddans of lultivated area are cropped. 
Thanks to this new .system of watering, the land gives two 
or oven tliree crops each year instead of the single crop it 
used to give under the older method 

Such a conversion of method required a series of major 
works on the river in both Egypt and the Sudan first to 
lestoro water necessary for cultivation during the period 
of low-stage and thus make the water available all the year 
round, and secondly to raise the level of the river water at 
the out-takes of iriigation canals to allow for an adequate 
flow taking place into them I'or the first purpose the As- 
swan Dam was built in 1902. Since then its height has been 
increased twice, in 1912 and 1933, and the present reser- 
voir when full contains 5 3 thousand million cu m of 
water Some 28 miles (45 km ) above Khartoum another 
dam was built on the \Vhito Nile at Jebel Aulia in 1937 
Its total storage is little more than half the storage of 
Asswan (3 5 million cu ni ) 

For the other purpose there are several barrages which 
raise the river's level to irrigate cultivated lands along 
either bank Coming from the south downstream, there is 
first the Lsna barrage which was built in 1908. It feeds 
the Asfun Canal on the west and Kelabiya on the east. 


neither of which provide water for basin-imgation. Con- 
tinuing farther dowoistream from Esna there is Nag 
Hammadi barrage, built in 1903 and enlarged in 1938 It 
serves the IbraUmia, the longest canal in Egypt, which 
provides water for more than one million feddans and feeds 
the Bakr Yusef, which carries water to the irrigated land 
of Fayum 

At the head of the delta, a httle below the point where 
the Nile divides into two branches, there is the first major 
irrigation work to be built on the Nile, El Qanater El 
Kha3^a, in the days of Mohammad Ah, to provide for the 
great areas of perennial irrigation m Lower Egypt through 
three major canals Rayah El Towrfiqi, Rayah El Monofi, 
and Rayah El Bihera This barrage was replaced by the 
new delta barrage in 1940 On the Damietta branch there 
IS the Zifta barrage, which was completed in 1907 

This strip of cultivated land is bordered by desert on 
both sides The Western Desert, which stretches westward 
to Libya, comprises more than two-thirds of the total 
area of Egypt Its surface, which covers some 263,000 sq 
miles (681,000 sq km), consists of bare rocky plateau, 
nearly without any drainage line There are no true 
mountain.s, with the exception of Jebel Owenat m the 
extreme south-west, of which peaks nse to heights of over 
5.900 ft fi,8oo m ) The essential feature of the western 
desert of Eg>'pt are those great depressions which occupy 
wide areas in the northern and central parts Some of 
these depressions are inhabited owing to the fact that a 
supply of artesian water is available They present the 
chain of oases of Egypt, of which the main five are Siwa, 
Bahana, Farafra, Daklila, and Kharga Others of the 
depressions are uninhabitable, and among them the most 
important is the Qattara depression, the deepest of the 
lot Its lowest point is 440 ft (i 34 m ) below the sea level 
Similar to these depressions is the deep fertile depression 
of Fayum, watered by Bahr Yusuf and situated some 
60 km to the south-west of Cairo Its deepest part is 
occupied by a salt lake of some 77 sq miles (200 sq km ) 
This is Birkit Karoun, which is atout 150 ft (45 m ) below 
the sea level In pre-histonc times it occupied a much 
larger area of the depression of Fayura 
The Eastern Desert, on the other hand, covers an area of 
some 85,000 sq miles (223,000 sq km ), and extends from 
the Nile Valley eastward to the Red Sea It is quite differ- 
ent from the Western Desert It is intersected by many dry 
valleys (wadis) which can be traced for long distances, 
sometimes more than 60 miles (100 km ) Some of these 
valleys run towards the Nile Valley, while the others flow 
to the Red Sea The watershed is represented m a back- 
bone of high mountains extending parallel to the Red Sea 
at a short distance inland from the coast line Of the wadis 
which run to the Nile the most important from south to 
north are W Allagi, W Guffa, W Khant. W El Ham- 
mamat, W Qena, W Asyut, W Tarfa, and W Huf The 
longest wadi on the eastern side of the plateau is W 
Araba, which divides it into two blocks North Galala 
plateau and South Galala plateau South of this wadi 
there are many short ones which intersect the coastal 
plain and dram into the Red Sea 

1,000,000 feddans » 1,038,000 acres or 418,340 hectares. 
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PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

The population of the Kingdom of Egypt is roughly 
divided into the Pasha (ruling) and Effendi (middle) 
classes, and the peasantry, the l^ouins, the Nubians, and 
the foreign element The peasantry or the fellahin, with 
whom must also be reckons the Coptic peasants of Upper 
Egypt, form the bulk of the population 

The Bedouins, or nomad Arabs of the desert, have then 
settlements as far south as 26* N They can be divided 
into the Arabic-speaking tribes who occupy the deserts 
adjoining middle and northern Egypt, and the Bega who 
range over the regions of Upper Egypt and Nubia, between 
the Nile and the Red Sea 

The Nubians inhabit the Nile Valley in the neighbour- 
liood of Asswan and Dongola They are employed mainly 
in agriculture and are' also adaptable to town work 

The foreign element comprises mainly Greeks, Italians. 
French, Levantines, British, Persians, and Turks Some 
of them are of the Islamic faith, and the rest belong to 
the Christian sects or the Jc^^lsh faith 


LANGUAGES 

Arabic is the official language of the Kingdom of Egypt. 
English, French, Italian, and Greek are also spoken and 
understood. 


POPULATION 

The population of Egypt (Census, March 1947), 
19,040,448 inhabitants 

The chief towns Cairo with 2.100.486 inhabitants and 
Alexandria with 928,237 inhabitants 


RELIGIONS 

Islam. The official religion of Egypt is Islam, the bulk 
of the population are Sunnis of the Shafe’i Sect (See 
section on “Islam** in Saudi Arabia ) 

Copts. Most of the Egyptian Christians are Copts, who 
are found in largo numbers throughout the provinics, and 
especially in Cairo and the Upper Egyptian provinces of 
Mima, Assmt, Girga, and Qena The Copts claim their 
descent from the ancient Egyptians, vho became mainly 
Christian m the first centuries of the Christian era 
\ cry early, some of the Egyptian converts embraced the 
Monophysite doctrine, due partly to their hostility to 
Byzantine rule and partly to the struggle for power be- 
tween the Patrianh of Alexandna and other Patriarchs. 
This breakaway resulted in the Coptic Church Heavily 
persecuted before the Arab Conquest, the Copts were 
tolerated, and found peace during the first wave of Arab 
infiltration, being recognised by the Arab rulers as equal 
With the Orthodox Cnurth But their existence as a 
minority was not without a hard struggle for survival 
But, m contrast to some of the sects or churches established 
in Moslem lands, the Copts are an integral part of the 
Egyptian nation, and their characteristics are similar to 
those of the Egyptian society, with the same national 
loyalties 

The Coptic Church is headed by the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, who IS assisted by three metropolitans and twelve 
bishops 

JtWt. The Jews of Egjpt have resided m the country 
since Biblical times, and there arc aliout 70,000 of them, 
mainly living in Cairo and Alexandria They are divideil 
into the Orthodox (Rabbinite) Jews, and the Karaites, 
who accept the Scripture's but reject the Talmud 

Armtniani. The majority of the Armenians residing m 
Kgypt belong to the Armenian Gregoiian community 
Rc*cent 1 y, at the invitation of the USSR, large numbers 
of Armenians have emigrated to Armenia It is estimated 
that some 17,000 families will eventually be repatriated 
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HISTORY 


BEFORE 1914 

SHORT SURVEY OF PHARAONIC EGYPT 
Egypt enters known history with Menrs the founder of 
the nrst dynasty, who united the two Kingdoms of Upper 
and Ixjwor Egypt (3200 b r ) Many kings of the first 
dynasty are known from tombs at Abydos, but unfortu- 
nately they have been given Homs (God) titles tn place of 
pi'rsonal n, lines Monuments and written records are more 
numerous of the kings of the second and third dynasties, 
espetially of King Zoser and Inihotp 

The time from the third to the sixth dynasty is known 
as the Pyramid period (2780-2270 b c ), and is the time 
when the Royal Pyramid in stone was left as the chief 
monument by each successive king The names of the 
Kings Cheops, ('hephren and Myennus are outstanding m 
this period of Egyptian history 

The sevintfi and eighth dynasties are s.ud to be Mem- 
phite, but few actual facts have come down to us This 
Mcmphito rule was over by the ninth and tenth dynasties 
(2240-2100 H( ). when the Heracleopolis Magna spread 
their rule by coiKpiest 

The eleventh dynasty was foundexi by the Princes of 
Thebes, who finally occupied the whole of Egypt Monu- 
ments of this and the twelfth dynasty (2000-1790 b c ) are 
plentiful and usually exquisitely executed The names of 
rulers of the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth dynasties are not established, for the 
Abydos tablets ignore all names between the twelfth and 
eighteenth dynasties (2000-1555 bc) 

Inscriptions at K 1 Kab give us more material on the so- 
called New Empire period (1555-712 b c ), Mhich indicates 
that the term kingdom no longer applied, and therefore 
Egypt had made its mark on history with wide conquests 
and organised rule abroad Ahniosi, the founder of the 
eighteenth dynasty (2555-1350 b c ), made many con- 
quests, and fought in I’alestine and Nubia He was suc- 
ceeded by Amenhotp I, who fought 111 Libya and conquered 
the Ethiopian Kingdom 

Tuthmosis 1 (1540 B c ) succeeded Amenhotp By this 
time Egypt was a complete military state, with an ad- 
mimstration lieudcd by the king and his vi/icr and other 
officials of the court Tuthmosis also led an expedition as 
far as the Euphiates, and established many temples and 
made additions to the Temple of the Theban Amon at 
Karnak Having no sons to follow’ him, Tuthmosis chose 
his daughter as his successor, and he was buned in the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings of Thebes, being the 
first of a long lino of Egyptian kings to be interred there 
His daughter following him must have exercised a 
great influence over the country and cultivated the arts of 
eace But not long after her death, unrest and violence 
roke out in the country and even her name was taken 
out of the lists of kings, and no monument refers to* her 
reign in later days This unique queen was followed by 
Tuthmosis III (1501-1448 B c ), who fought many wars in 
Syria, seventeen campaigns in all, but in spite of his war- 
hke activities proved a great administrator, and tcx>k the 
children of foreign monarchs as hostages to Eg>’pt. edu- 
cating them there in an understand m:; of the Pharaonic 
environment so that they would be able to comprehend 
the might of the Pharaohs and thus keep the peace. 


In the fifty-fourth year of his reign Tuthmosis III died 
and was succeeded by his son, Amenophis II, who also 
had to suppress revolts in Syria He m his turn was 
followed on the throne by Tuthmosis IV, and his son 
Amenophis III (1400 b c ), who was a great builder at 
Thebes and the creator of Luxor Towards the end of his 
reign, lasting thirty-six years, Syria was invaded by the 
Hittites, and some of the small tonglets established there 
fraternised with the new invader in order to overthrow 
Egyptian rule 

Following his father, Amenophis IV is one of the most 
outstanding characters of the Pharaohs He devoted him- 
self to the worship of the visible sun-disc (Aton), and he 
tried to remove the influence of the old deities of the 
country, of which Amon was the most powerful, and he 
also changed his name into Ikhnaton, moaning “pious to 
the sun”, and even abandoned the old city of Thebes and 
started a new capital at El Amama On his death m 
1350 bc Egyptian rule m Syria probably ceased alto- 
gether He was followed by two of his sons-in-law, one 
of whom, Tutankhaton, changed his name to Tutenk- 
hamon, restored Karnak, and reintroduced the worship of 
Amon After a short reign of only six years Tutenkhaton 
died, and was finally succeeded by Harcmhab, a soldier 
by profe ssioii 

The nineteenth dynasty (1350-1200 B c ) was founded 
by Rameses I, who in turn was followed by Rameses II, 
who ruled for sixty-seven years and fought many battles 
against the Nubians, Syrians, and Hittites He was 
followed by Mineptah (1225 b c ), who also had to fight 
many battles for the preservation of Egypt and her 
Empire After the death of Rameses III, Egypt fell into 
the hands of individual chiefs and rulers of towns, and the 
Syrians cxcupied Egypt, but very sexm a strong Egyptian 
rule was re-established and Egypt was cleared of her 
enemies Little authority was left to the remaming 
successors of Rameses, ancl by 1100 b c. Hrihor, a high- 
pnest, had succeeded to the real power 

A separate dynasty in the Delta was founded by 
Smendes, known as the twenty-first dynasty — the Libyan 
dynasty (10190-945 bc) This dynasty lasted through 
many generations, but their reign was marked by little 
internal unity, and many rival kings established their 
power over some parts of Egypt This pencxl is also 
characterised by wars against Ethiopia, and at one stage 
in the twenty-fourth dynasty Ethicmian rule was firmly 
established, and Egyptians and Ethiopians probably 
warred together against the Phoenicians and Syrians 

At this juncture the Assyrian Empire had attained great 
power and menaced Eg>-pt, and very soon the country was 
conquered by them But soon the Egyptians gathered 
strength and were able to shake off the Assyrian forces. 
Eyypt recovered part of her former unity and prosperity 
under the wise rule of Psammetichus He was succeeded 
by his son Necho (610-594 b c ), who extended much of 
Egypt’s territory, but in the battle at Carchemish (605 B c ) 
the Egyptian forces were completely routed by the Baby- 
lonian army, which again led to the loss of Syria for Egypt 

Necho was followed by Psammetichus II (594-589 b c ). 
Between the year of his accession and 525 b . c . the growth 
of Persian power came to the forefront, and m 525 b . c . the 
Persian armies, led by Cambyses. reached Egypt. 
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Dariits (521-486 B c ) showed himself es an enlightened 
ruler, and even built a temple to Amon Egypt rebelled 
uainst the Persian rule, but the revolt was put down by 
Aerxes (486-467 b c ), dnd he and his successor. At- 
taxerxes (466-455 b c.), were full of hatred against every- 
thing Eg^itian. There are not many monuments m 
Egypt of Persian rule, but the best-known account of the 
country at that tune is found in Herodotus's visit to 
Egypt. 

In 440 b c. Amyrtaeus revolted against Danus II, and 
m 405 B c Egypt regained her independence for a period 
of about sixty years Ho was followed by Nephentes I, a 
Mendestan and founder of the twenty-mnth dynasty 
(398-379 B c ) Followed by Hakor and Nefeuret II. the 
idngdom passed to the thirtieth and last native Egyptian 
dynasty In 332 b c Alexander the Great entered Egypt 
He founded Alexandria and conciliated the inhabitants 
by his respect for their rehgion On the division of his 
empire Egypt fell to Ptolemy, a son of Lagus, the founder 
of the Ptolemaic d5masty In this period Thebes lost all 
its importance as a capital, and most officials of the higher 
offices were Greeks 

In 30 B c E^pt was taken by Augustus as a prize of 
conquest, and Egypt became a personal domain of the 
Roman emperor Generally, the l^man reign marked the 
extension of commercial activities, and many fine buildings 
of great architectural beauty were erected m Egypt 
During the weak reign of Gallienus, Zenobia, the Queen 
of Palmyra, conquered Egypt, but lost it in her war 
against Aurchan in a d 272. In a d 616 an internally 
weakened Egypt fell once more into the hands of the 
Persians when attacked by Chosroes II, his occupation last- 
mg for ten years, but Egypt was restored to the Empire 
by the military success of Heraclius, and received a Greek 
governor 

The main reason for the decline of Egypt was the 
military government of the Romans and their bubsequent 
alliance with the Greek party of Alexandria Towards the 
end of the year 639 a Moslem army was sent against Egypt, 
and a second army, despatched by the Gahph Omar, 
defeated a Roman army in the Battle of Heliopolis m 
July 640. and thus the conquest by Islam was established 

From 639 to 968 Egypt was a province of the eastern 
Caliphate and was ruled by governors appointed by the 
Caliph In 969 Egypt was conquered by Jauhar for the 
Fatimid Caliph Mmzz, who transferred his capital to 
Cauo. This dynasty lasted until 1171 when Egypt once 
more was brought into the Abbasid Empire by oaladin, 
who himself founded the Ayyubites dynasty which lasted 
until 1252 This dynasty was followed by the Mameluke 
dynasties, classified as Bahri from 1252 to 1382, and Burgi 
from 1382 to 1517 The Mamelukes, the word Mameluke 
meaning "white slave", were originally purchased by the 
Sultans and trained as soldiers for the Sultan’s bodyguard 

In Egypt the reign of Malik al Ashraf was marked by 
friendly relations with the Sultan Mohammed II of the 
Ottoman Empire, who captured Constantinople in 1433 
Mahk ad Ashraf was succeeded by his son Ahmade in 1461, 
but was soon compelled to abdicate, and the Emir Khosh- 
kadam, a former general, came to the throne, but, unlike 
all other former rulers who were either Turks or Cir- 
cassians, he was an ex-Greek slave His reign was marked 
by the deterioration in the relations between the Ottomans' 
and the Egyptians, which finally resulted in the mcorpora- 
tion of Eg3^ mto the Ottoman Empire 

After the conquest (1517) the Sultan Sehm left a strong 
giuurd in Egypt, but otbervnse few changes affected the 
country. 1^ 1604, due to much internal unrest, many 
mutinies occurred in the army of occupation, and the 


(History) 

Governor, Ilwahim Pasha, was murdered by his troops, 
and the mutineering soldiery declared war on Mohammed 
Pasha It IS important here to mention the definition of 
the words Pausha and Bev. In order to secure effective 
enactment of the Sultana orders, the Egyptian Pashas 
were obliged to obtain the consent of the Mameluke Beys, 
who governed the provinces of Egypt, collected taxes, were 
in ch^ge of the troops, and paid a nonunal tribute to the 
Pashas 

In 1623 Ali Pasha was appointed Governor of Egypt 
by the Porte, but found strong opposition to his ajmolnt- 
ment inside the country Under tnese insecure conditions 
Egypt suffered greatly from famme and pestilence By 
the eighteenth century the power of the Pashas was super- 
seded by that of the Beys, who represented the real head- 
ship of the commumty The most outstanding figure of 
that time was Ottoman Bey, who governed with gn^t 
wisdom and moderation, but was finally forced to mave 
Egypt by the mtngues of court adventurers. 

In 1750 Ah Bey became one of the most influential 
persons m Egyptian pohtics of that day In 1769 the 
Ottoman Sultan commanded him to furnish a force of 
tw’elve thousand men who w^re to be employed in the 
Turco-Russian war With this small force and his great 
pow'er in creating a strong public opinion in favour of 
himself, he declaretl Egypt independent He also manapd 
to subjugate a great part of the Arabian peninsular, 
appointing as Shenf of Mecca his own cousin, who in his 
turn appointed Ah Bey as Sultan of Egypt There m his 
own name he minted coins and had his name mentioned in 
public worship A stiong force sent by the Sultan resulted 
in the flight of Ah Bey to Acre, where he was supplied with 
ammunition and stores and a force of three thousand 
Albanian soldiers from Russian warships anthored there 

In February 1773, at the head of an army of eight 
thousand men, Ah Bey started for his reconquest of 
Egypt His army was defeated and be was captured, and 
later died in Cairo After his death the power of the 
Ottoman Sultan was re-established 

In 1798 Napoleon Bonaparte arrived m Alexandria, 
officially to reinstate the authority of the Sultan, but in 
reality on his conquest for world domination The destruc- 
tion of the French fleet, however, at the battle of the Nile 
and the failure of the French land forces convinced th 
Egyptians that even a Napoleon was not unbeatable, and 
a series of insurrections broke out, resulting in the killing 
of General Dupuy, Lieutenant-Governor of Cairo Tlus 
rising was quicUy suppressed by Napoleon's forces, and on 
leaving Egypt ho appointed K16ber to govern in his 
absence 

In January 1800 a Convention was signed between 
Turkey and Franco, by virtue of which the French forces 
were to leave Egypt England intervened, demandmg that 
the French were to l>c treated as prisoners of war In 
the beginning of March 1801, English troops effected a 
landing at Atmukir, under Sir R Abercromby. Under the 
pressure of combined English and Turkish forces the 
French had to evacuate CWo and later Alexandna, and 
thus the termination of the French occupation of Egypt 
was achieved In March 1803 the Bntish evacuated 
Alexandria, and about two months later the Albanian 
solcRers in the service of the Turkish governor demanded 
their long-outstanding back-pay Thu demand resulted in 
a clash b^ween the Pashas and the Albanian soldiery, and 
the Commander of the Albanians, Tahir, occupi^ the 
citadel and began to cannonade the Pashas 

Thu revolt marlu the begmnmg of the breach between 
the Albanians and The Turks, which led later to the rue 
to power of the Albanian, Mohammed Ah Mohammed 
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All. the commander of an Albanian regiment, became the 
heaid of the Albanian faction After a long atruggle the 
Porte made him a Pasha of Egypt. 

Now master of Egypt, Mohammed All's efforts were 
directed towards the maintenance of Egypt’s independence 
Ho despatched, at the command of the Porte, an army 
against the Wahhabis and deposed and exiled the Shenf 
of Mecca, and in 1815 concluaed a treaty with Abdullah, 
the son of Saud II On hts return to Egypt all land hold- 
ings belonging to private individuals were confiscated, and 
Mohammed Ah became the proprietor of all Egyptian 
land, the first attempt at nationalisation in the history of 
the East 

In i8i6, dissatisfied with his treaty with the Wahhabis 
because of the non-fulfilment of certain of its clauses, ho 
sent another army to Arabia under hia eldest son, Ibrahim 
Pasha, who finally captured the Wahhabi capital Mo- 
hammed All created a monopoly of the chief products of 
the country, and excavated the Mahmudiya Canal, which 
established a safe rliannel between Alexandria and the 
Nile Another great development in his time was the 
( ultivation of cotton in the Delta In 1820 he ordered the 
(onquest of the oastern Sudan, Khartoum was founded in 
1822, and Egyptian control was extended to the Red 
Sea ports of Suakin and Massawa 

Much of Mohammed All's time was occupied in organ- 
ising a fleet and army under the supervision of French 
instructors In 1821 ho was appointed Ciovomor of Crete 
In March 1825 Mohammed All landed in t»recce, and it 
was only due to British sca-power that his ambitions were 
cheiked there In 1831 Mohammed All revolted against 
the Porte, endangering the very structure of the Ottoman 
Empire The possession of a strong and modernised army 
by Mohammeu All resulted in the Sultan of Turkey being 
obliged to sign the Convention of Kutaya on May 14th, 
by which the Sultan bestowed the Pashaliks of 
Syria, Damascus, Aleppo, Itcholi, and the district of 
Adana upon Mohammed Ah 

He now ruled over a virtually independent empire, 
reaching from the Sudan to the Taurus mountains After 
the death of the Ottoman Sultan, Mahmud, the Great 
Powers, seeing their own lines of communications and 
influence in the East endangered, took steps to thwart the 
ambition of Mohammed All, and now orders were issued 
from the Porte confining the Pasha's authority to Egypt, 
the Sinai Peninsula, certain places on the Arabian side 
of the Red Sea, and the Sudan The most important 
decision was made on February 13th, 1841, when the 
Pashalik of Egypt was made hereditary in the family of 
Mohammed Ah In June 1848, owing to Mohammed Alt’s 
illness, his son Ibrahim was acknow'l^ged by the Porte as 
ruler of Egypt 

Mohammed Al; died on August and, 1849, thus com- 
pleting an adventurous life, having started the cotton in- 
dustry and recognised the advantages of European science, 
and completed the conquest of the Sudan. 

On the death of Ibrahim in November 1848 Egypt came 
under the rule of Abbas 1 , who was much against the 
European way of life, and after a reign of six years was 
murdered in 1854, to be succeeded by Said Pasha, the 
favourite son of Mohammed All Said Pasha was much 
under French influence, and granted to Ferdinand de 
Lesseps the concession for the construction of the Sues 
Canal (opened 1869), a concession very much opposed by 
Lord Palmerston in Britain To the British he gave a 
concession for the Eastern Telegraph Company and the 
estabhshment of the Bank of Es^t On his death he was 
succeeded by his nephew Ismail. 

Ismail was made Khedive in i867«by the Sultan and 
improved greatly the administrative system started by 


Mohammed Ali. His programme of modernisation resulted 
in the accumulation of great debts, and he even had to sell 
the Egyptian-held Sues Canal shares to the Bnttsb 
Government 

The financial difi^ulties of Egypt led to an international 
control over a large portion of her revenue and also to the 
intemationahsation of her railways and the port of Alex- 
andria On June 26th, 1879. Ismail was deposed by the 
Porte, and Tewfik, his son, proclaimed Kbeoive Control 
of Egypt's affairs fell more and more into English and 
French hands The danger of a serious rising brought 
British and French ships to Alexandria in 1882 Britain, 
after having asked France and Italy to co-operate m an 
intervention in Egypt, met with refusal by those Powers, 
and therefore had to act alone, and landed troops at 
Ismailia in 1882 

The great task of bringing order into the chaos of Egyp- 
tian finance and general administration fell to Sir Evelyn 
Baring, later Lord Cromer, who arrived in Egypt in 1884 
The introduction of English officials and Englisn influence 
was resented by the Egyptians, and great discontent 
spread throughout the country But increasing prospenty 
after 1886 removed the danger of national ^nkruptcy, 
and administrative reforms were instituted In January 
1892 the Khedive Tewfik died and was succeeded by his 
son Abbas Hilmi 

The financial prosperity of Egypt in and after 1890 
made it easy to recapture the Sudanese territory from the 
Khalifa The administration of the Sudan was then 
regulated by an agreement between the Bntish and 
Egyptian Governments signed on January 19th, 1899, and 
Britain obtained the consent of the Great Powers ack- 
nowledging her as the protecting Power in Egypt The 
Egyptian Government was free to take advantage of the 
prosperity of the country, but some of the arrangements 
were open to criticism, the most important being the 
system of Capitulations, a state of affairs msuppo^ble 
by any country during the twentieth century 

In 1907 Lord Cromer resigned his post as Bntish 
Diplomatic Agent and Consul-C^neral, and was followed by 
Sir Eldon Gorst and finally in 1911 by Lord Kitchener A 
single Legislative Assembly was constituted in 1913, and 
its second Vice-President was Saad Zaghloul Pasha, leader 
of the Nationalist movement. 

AFTER 1f14 

On the outbreak of World War I all communication 
between Europe and Egypt was disrupted, and no imports 
could be made Egypt developed several native mdustnes, 
dormant local capital being at once invested, and major 
economic changes took place By the tune the war had 
ended the Nationalist movement was at its height, pressing 
for the independence of Egypt and the implementation cd 
Wilson’s fourteen points In 1919 the movement reached 
its climax, and when Saad Zaghloul, leader of the Wafd 
Party, asked permission to go to the Pans Peace Confer- 
ence m order to present Egypt's case he not only met 
refusal but was arrested and exiled The Nationalist Party 
failed to lead the movement because it committed a 
political mistake by allying itself with the Turkish and 
Arab movements, seeking in the brotherhood of Islam a 
buffer against the Euixmean powers The Wafd, however, 
sought to unite every Egyptian, Moslem, and Copt alike, 
against foreign domination The Nationalist movement, 
as symbolised by the Wafd. was representative of all the 
economic interests of the country — industrialists, land- 
owners, civil servants, lawyers, etc. WitWn the p«rty, 
however, there existed many conflicting interests between 
the landowners and the industrialists, hence the splits 
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which have taken place, for example, the Sidkjr group in 
1930, the Saadista m 1936, and the Kotla Party in 1944. 

With the Nationalist movement tn Egypt came a change 
in the economy of the country. A middle <lass began to 
emerge, and it was actually leadmg the struggle side- by- 
side with the peasants, with the development of local 
industnes a new capitalist class, as distmct from the trading 
class, took growth, and a modem capitalist state thus came 
into existence with modem industnalisation. wholesale 
trade, and the investment of local capital Egyptian 
indus^ and banking came into being, and Talaat Harb 
Pasha founded his famous Banque Misr This financial 
house was established in 1920 with an initial capital of 
^ 80,000 in 4 shares By 1927 the capital had become 
£E 1,000.000, fully subscnl^ The statutes of the bank 
make it impossible for non-Egyptians to become share- 
holders The activities of Banque Misr are concerned with 
the development of local industnes, by granting loans to 
small industnes and promoting industrial and commercial 
concerns. The Bank received State co-operation in many 
ways For example, it acted for the State making advances 
on cotton This, however, was later undertaken by the 
new Credit Agncole d’Egypte The Government gave it 
power to grant loans to municipalities for local public 
works 

In 1922 Egypt was granted mdependcnce after eight 
years of martial law, and became a kingdom A year later 
the Egyptian Constitution was established, and Egypt 
sent a Wafd (delegation) to London to negotiate a treaty 
The negotiations broke down over the question of the 
Sudan Successive puppet governments followed one 
another until, m 1924, free elections were held, the Wafd 
conung to power with an overwhelming majority During 
the next ten years there were fifteen different cabinets 

In 1936 the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was signed By 
that treaty Egypt was placed under new obligations in 
return for some concessions The military occupation of 
Egypt by British forces was to come to an end Cairo and 
Alexandria were to be evacuated as soon as barracks had 
been built in the Canal Zone Egypt had to build a number 
of first-class roads for heavy mechanical traffic, together 
With railways and buildings for the troops in this Zone 
British troops were to stay in this specified area until the 
Egyptian army was developed to a standard that would 
ensure the fre^om and entire security of the Canal The 
mihtary clauses of the Treaty were to be valid for twenty 
years, while any modification by either parties could not 
be considered before ten years Capitulations were 
abolished Under this system all foreigners had been 
exempted from the payment of taxes, and subject to 
specif laws 

Soon after the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was signed the 
king dismissed the Wafdist Government, and from 1937 on 
Egypt was governed by civil servants or by minority 
governments 

When World War II broke out. Ah Maher Pasha, an 
independent, was Pnme BCimster He was suspiected by 
Great Bntam of having connections with the Axis Powers, 
and in February 1942 the Bntish Ambassador handed an 
ultimatum to the king One of the conditions was that 
the Wafd, the most popular party m Egypt, was to take 
over the reins of government. That was on the eve of the 
famous El-Alamein battle The Wafd stayed in power until 
1944, ''■"Then the cabinet was dismissed by the kmg. One 
of the most important achievements of the Wafd ^vero- 
ment was the conversion of the foreign debt into an mternal 
loan. This helped pohtically to foee the country from 
foreign influence, and ecoammcally to absmb the local 


capital which had accumulated in the country The total 
amount of debt that was converted was £& 85,884,440. 
The Wafd cabinet had introduced many reforms in educa- 
tion. health, labour organisation, and the welfare of the 
fellabin 

After the dismissal of the Wafd cabinet Ahmed Maher 
Pasha (leader of the Saadist Party) formed a Government 
He was in favour of Egypt declaring war agam.st Germany, 
but was assassinated m February 1945 after informing the 
House of that decision Nokrashy Pasha was elected leader 
of the Saadist Party, succeeding Ahmed Maher Pasha as 
Premier. At that time Nationalist feeling was at its height, 
and many events helped to speed up Governmental action. 
First there was the Nationalist desire to review the 1936 
Treaty, and secondly the Palestine problem The two 
Egyptian universities went on strike, and, following the 
Abbas Bridge incident, when the polite killed many 
students, Nokrashy Pasha, under public pressure, liad to 
resign in February 1946 He was succeeded by Ismail 
Sidky Pasha The latter had a very unpopular record, 
being nicknamed "the dictator”, for many Egyptians could 
not forget his previous regime, which had lasted from J une 
1930 to September 1933 On his second appearance before 
I’arliament he said “Forget Sidky of the past and avvait 
the acts of Sidky the present ” He condut ted the negotia- 
tions with Britain, and he himself flew over to London Und 
had preliminary talks with Mr Bevin The mam pomts 
of negotiation were 

(il The delay of evacuation, 

(2) The military treaty, 

(3) The Sudan 

Agreement was more or less reached on the first two 
points, but negotiations broke down over the question of 
the Sudan Owing to a mcsquotation by Sidky concerning 
some Items then l^ing negotiated and a subsequent denial 
by the British Foreign S^retary, Sidky had to resign for 
“health reasons” in December 1946, and Nolcrashy took 
control once more. In August 1947 Nokrashy brought 
Egypt's case before the U N Assembly for submission to 
the Purity Council, but the vote was adverse Negotia- 
tions with Great Britain have since been resumed. 

ANQLO-EQYPTIAN TREATY 
Trtaty of Allianct bftwMn Hit Malttly, in raipaet of tlia 
Unittd Kingdom, and Hit Majot^ tha King of Egypt 

London, August 26th, 1936 

, I rttcle i The military occupation of Egypt by the forces 
of His Majesty the King and Emperor is terminated 

Article 2 His Majesty the King and Enmeror will 
henceforth be represented at the Court of Hw Majesty the 
King of Egypt, and His Majesty the King of Egypt will bo 
represent^ at the Court of St James’s, by Ambassadors 
duly accredited 

Article 3 Egypt intends to apply for mcmliership to the 
League of Nations His Majesty's Government in the 
Umted Kingdom, recognising Egypt as a sovereign inde- 
pendent State, will siroport any request for admission 
which the Egyptian (fovemment may present in the 
conditions prescribed by Article i of the Covenant 
(Egypt was admitted to the League of Nations on May 

261^. 1937 ) 

Article 4 An alliance is established between the High 
Contractmg Parties with a view to consolidating their 
fnendship, their cordial understanding, and their good 
relations. 

Article 5 Each of the High Contracting Parties under- 
takes not to adopt to relation to foreign countries an atti- 
tude which is inconsistent with the alliance, nor to con- 
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cludo political treaties luconsistent with the provisioos of 
the present Treaty 

Article 6 Should any dispute with a third State produce 
a situation which involves a risk of a rupture with that 
State, the High Contracting Parties will consult each other 
with a view to the settlement of the said dispute by peace- 
ful means, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and of any other 
mternational obligations which may be applicable to the 
case. 

Article 7 Should, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 6 above, cither of the High Contracting Parties 
become engaged in war, the other High Contracting Party 
will, subjix t always to the provisions of Article jo below, 
immediately come to his aid in the capacity of an ally 

The aid of His Majesty the King of Egypt, in the event 
of war, imminent menace of war, or apprehended inter- 
national emergency, will consist in furnishing to His 
Majesty the King and Emperor on Egyptian tciritory, in 
accordance with the Egyptian system of administration 
and legislation, all the facihties and assistance in his flower, 
including the use of his ports, aerodromes and means of 
communication It will accordingly be lor the Egyptian 
Government to take all the administraii ve and legislative 
measures, including the establishment of martial law and 
effective censorship, necessary to render these facihties and 
assistance effective 

Article 8 In view of the fact that the Sues Canal, whilst 
being an integral part of Egypt, is a universal means of 
communication, as also an essential means of communica- 
tion between the different parts of the British Empire, 
Hts Majesty the King of Egypt, until such time as the High 
Contracting I’arties agree that the Egyptian Array is m a 
position to ensure by its own resources the liberty and 
entire security of navigation of the Canal, authorises His 
Majesty the King and Emperor to station forces tn 
Egyptian territory in the vicinity of the Canal, in the zone 
specified in the Annex to this Article, with a view to 
ensuring, in co operation with the Egyptian forces, the 
defence of the C<inal The detailed arrangements for the 
carrying into effett of this Article arc contained in the 
Annex hereto The presence of these forces shall not 
constitute in any manner an occupation, and will m no 
way prejudice the sovereign rights of Egypt 

It 18 understood that at the end of the period of twenty 
years specified in Article i 6 the question whether the 
presence of British forces is no longer ne< cssary owing to 
the fact that the Egyptian Army is in a position to ensure 
by its own resources the liberty and entire security of 
navigation of the Canal may, if the High Contracting 
Parties do not agree thereon, be submitted to the Council 
of the League of Nations for decision m accordance with 
the provisions of the Covenant m force at the time of 
signature of tlie present Treaty or to such other person or 
body of persons for decision in accordance with such other 
procedure as the High Contracting Parties may agree 

Annex to Article 8 

(i) Without prejudice to the provisions of Article 7, the 
numbers of the forces of His Majesty the King and 
Emperor to be maintained in the vicinity of the Canal shall 
not exceed, of the land forces 10,000, and of the air (prees 
400 pilots, together vnth the necessary ancillary personnel 
for administrative and technical duties These numbers 
do not include civilian personnel, e g clerks, artisans, and 
labourers 

(a) The British forces to be maintained in the vicinity 
of the Canal will be distributed* (ajtas regards the land 
forces, in Moascar and the Geneifa area on the south-west 


side of the Great Bitter Lake, and (6) as regards the air 
forces, Within 5 miles of the Port Sa!id-Suez railway hpom 
Kantara in the north to the junction of the railway Suez- 
Cairo and Suez-Ismailia m the south, together with an 
extension along the Ismaiha-Cairo railway to include the 
Royal Air Force station at Abu Sueur and its satelhte 
landing grounds, together with areas suitable for air firing 
and bombing ranges, which may have to be placed east of 
the Canal 

(3) In the localities specified above there shall be pro- 
vided for the British land and air forces of the numbers 
specified in paragraph (i) above, including 4,000 civilian 
personnel (but less 2,000 of the land forces, 700 of the air 
forces, and 450 civihan personnel for whom accommoda- 
tion already exists), the necessary lands and durable 
barrack and technical accommodation, including an 
emergency water supply The lands, accommodation, and 
water supply shall be suitable according to modem 
standards In addition, amenities such as are reasonable, 
having regard to the character of these locahties, will be 
provided by the planting of trees and the provision of 
gardens, playing fields, etc , for the troops, and a site for 
the erection of a convalescent camp on the Mediterranean 
coast 

(4) The Egyptian Government will make available the 
lands and construct the accommodation, water supplies, 
amenities, and convalescent camp, referred to in the 
preceding paragraph as being necessary over and above 
the accommodation already existing in these localities, at 
its own expense, but His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom will contribute (a) the actual sura spent 
by the Egyptian Government before 1914 on the construc- 
tion of new barracks as alternative accommodation to the 
Kasr-el-Nil Barracks in Cairo, and [h) the cost of one-fourth 
of the barrack and technical accommodation for the land 
forces The first of these sums shall be paid at the time 
specified m paragraph (8) below for the withdrawal of the 
British forces from Cairo, and the second at the tune for 
the withdrawal of the British forces from Alexandria under 
paragraph (18) below The Egyptian Government may 
charge a fair rental for the residential accommodation 
provided for the civilian personnel The amount of the rent 
will be agreed between His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom and the Egyptian Government, 

(5) The two Governments will each appoint, immedi- 
ately the present Treaty comes into force, two or more 
persons who shall together form a committee to whom all 
questions relating to the execution of these works from the 
time of their commencement to the time of their comple- 
tion shall be entrusted Proposals for, or outlines of, plans 
and specifications put forward by the representatives of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom will be 
accepted, provided they are reasonable and do not fall 
outside the scope of the obligations of the Egyptian 
Government under paragraph (4) The plans and sp^ifica- 
tions of each of the works to be undertaken by the Egyp- 
tian Government shall be approved by the representatives 
of both Governments on this committee before the work 
18 begun Any member of this comimttee, as well as the 
Commanders of the British forces or their representatives, 
shall have the right to examine the works at all stages of 
their construction, and the Umted Kingdom membm of 
the committee may make suggestions as regards the manner 
in which the work is carri^ out. The Umted Kmgdom 
members shall also have the right to make at any tune, 
while the work is in progress, proposals for modifications or 
alterations m the plans and specifications. Effect shall be 
given to suggestions and proposals by the Umted Kmgdom 
members, subject to the conmtion that they are reasonable 
and do not fall outside the ac<^ of the obligations of the 
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Egyptian Goverament under paragraph (4) In the case 
of machinery and other stores, wh«re standardisation of 
type IS important, it is agreed that stores of the standard 
ty^ m general use by British forces will be obtained and 
installed It is, of course’, understood that His Majesty’s 
Government m the United Kingdom may. when the 
barracks and accommodation are being used by the British 
forces, make at their own expense improvements or altera- 
tions thereto and construct new buildings in the area 
specified m paragraph (r) above. 

(6) In pursuance of their programme for the develop- 
ment of road and railway commumcations in Egypt, and 
in order to bring the means of communications in Egypt 
up to modern strategic requirements, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment will construct and mamtain the following roads, 
badges, and railways 

(a) ROADS 

(1) Ismaiha- Alexandria, via Tel-el-Kebir, Zagazig, Zifta, 
Tanta, Kafr-el- 2 Uiyat. Damanhour 

(u) Ismaiha-Cairo, via Tel-el-Kebir and thence con- 
tinuing along the Sweet Water Canal to Hehopohs 

(ill) Port Said-Ismailia-Suez 

(iv) A link between the south end of the Great Bitter 
Lake and the Cairo-Suez road about 13 miles west of 
Suez 

In order to bang them up to the general standard of 
good-class roads for general traffic, these roads will be 
20 ft Wide, have by-passes round villages, etc , and bo 
made of such material as to be permanently utilisable for 
nulitary purposes, and will be constructed in the above 
order of importance They will comply with the technical 
specifications set out below, which are the ordinary speci- 
fications for a good-class road for general traffic. 

Badges and roads shall be capable of carrying a double 
Ime of continuous columns of either heavy four-wheeled 
mechanical transport, six-wheeled mechanical transport, 
or medium tanks With regard to four-wheeled vehicles, 
the distance between the front axle of one vehicle and the 
rear axle of the vehicle next ahead shall be calculated at 
20 ft , the load on each rear axle to be 14 tons, on each 
front axle to be 6 tons, and the distance between axles 
18 ft With regard to six-wheeled vehicles, the distance 
between the front axle of one vehicle and the rear axle of 
that next ahead sliall be calculated to be 20 ft , between 
rear axle and middle axle to be 4 ft , and between middle 
axle and front axle 13 ft , the load on each rear and middle 
axle to be 8 1 tons, and on each front axle to be 4 tons 
Tanks shall be calculated for as weighing 19 25 tons, to bo 
25 ft overall in length, and to have a distance of 3 ft 
between the front of one tank and the rear of the next 
ahead, the load of 19 25 tons to be carried by tracks which 
have a bearing of 13 ft upon the road or bridge. 

{b) RAILWAYS 

(1) Railway facilities in the Canal Zone will be increased 
and improved to meet the needs of the increased garrison 
m the i^ne and to provide facilities for rapid entrainment 
of personnel, guns, vehicles, and stores, according to the 
requirements of a modern army His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kmgdom are hereby authorised to 
make at their own expense such subsequent additions and 
modifications to these railway facilities as the future 
requirements of the Batish forces may demand Where 
such additions and modifications affect railway hnes used 
for general traffic, the permission of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment must be obtained. 

(ii) The hne between Zagazig and Tanta will be doubled. 

(iii) The Alexandaa-Mersa Matmh line will be improved 
and made permanent. 


(7) In addition to the roads specified in paragraph 6 (a) 
above, and for the same purposes, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment will construct and maintain the following roads 

(i) Cairo south along the Nile to Qena and Kus 
(u) KuS to Kosseir 
(ui) Qena to Hurghada 

These roads and the bridges thereon will be constructed 
to satisfy the same standards as those specified in para- 
graph (6) above 

It may not be possible for the construction of the roads 
refeaed to in this paragraph to bo undertaken at the same 
tune as the roads refeaed to in paragraph (6), but they 
will be constructed as soon as possible 

(8) When, to the satisfaction of both the High Contract* 
ing Parties, the accommodation refeaed to in paragraph 
(4) IS ready (accommodation for the forces retained tempor- 
aaly at Alexandria in accordance with paragraph (18) 
below not being included) and the works refeaed to in 
paragraph (6) above (other than the railways refeaed to m 
(u) and (m) of part (b) of that paragraph) have been com- 
pleted, then the British forces in parts of Egypt other than 
the areas in the Canal Zone specified in paragraph (2) 
above, and except for those maintained temjiorarily at 
Alexandria, will withdraw, and the lands, barracks, air- 
craft landing-grounds, seajilane anchorages, and accommo- 
dation occupied by them will be vacated and, save in so 
far as they may belong to pnvate persons, be handed over 
to the Egyptian Government 

(9) Any difference of opinion between the two Govern- 
ments relating to the execution of paragraphs (3), (4), (5), 
(^’)* (7)> and (8) above will be submitted to the decision of 
an Arbitral Board, composed of three members, the two 
Governments nominating each a member and the third 
l^ing nominated by the two Governments in common 
agreement The decision of the Board shall be final. 

(10) In order to ensure the proper training of Batish 
troops, it IS agreed that the area defined below will bo 
available for the training of British forces (a) and (6) at all 
times of the year, and (c) during February and March for 
annual manoeuvres 

(а) West of the Canal from Kantara in the north to 
the Suez-Cairo railway (inclusive) in the south and as 
far as longitude 31* 30' E , exclusive of all cultivation; 

(б) East of the Canal as required, 

(c) A continuation of (a) as far south as latitude 
29® 52' N , thence south-east to the junction of latitude 
29* 30' N and longitude 31* 44' E , and from that point 
eastwards along latitude 29* 30' N 
The areas of the localities refeaed to above are mcluded 
in the map (scale i 500,000) which is annexed to the 
present Treaty 

(i 1) Unless the two Governments agree to the contraury, 
the Egyptian Government will prohibit the passage of 
aircraft over the territories situated on either side of the 
Suez Canal and within 20 kins of it, except for the purpose 
of passage from east to west or vice versa by means of a 
corador 10 kms wide at Kantara This prohibition will 
not, however, apply to the forces of the High Contracting 
Parties or to genuinely Egyptian air organisations or to 
air organisations genuinely belonging to any part of the 
Batish Commonwealth of Nations operating under the 
authliaty of the Egyptian Government 

(12) The Egyptian Government will provide, when 
necessary, reasonable means of communication and access 
to and from the localities where the Batish forces are 
situated, and will accord facilities at Port Said and Suez 
for the landmg and storage of material and supplies for the 
Batish forces, including the mamtenaace of a small 
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detachment of the Brttiih forces in these ports to handle 
and guard this material and these supplies in transit 

(13) In view of the fact that the speed and range of 
modern aircraft necessitate the use of wide areas for the 
efficient training of air forces, the Egyptian Government 
will accord permission to the British air forces to fly 
wherever they consider it necessary for the purpose of 
training Reciprocal treatment will be accorded to 
Egyptian air forces in British territories 

(14) In view of the fact that the safety of flying is de- 
pendent upon provision of a large number of places where 
aircraft can alight, the I'.gyptian Government will secure 
the maintenance and constant availability of adcc^uate 
landing grounds and 8e<mlane anchorage's in Egyptian 
territory anil waters The Egyptian (.overnment will 
accede to any request from the British air forces for such 
additional landing-grounds and seaplane anchorages as 
experience may show to be necessary to make the number 
adequate for allied reiiuirements 

{15) The Egyptian Government will accord permission 
for the British air forces to use the said landing-grounds 
and seaplane anchorages, and in the case of certain of them 
to send sto< ks of fuel and stores thereto, to be kept m 
sheds to bo erei ted thereon for this purpose, and m case 
of urgency to undertake such work as may be necessary 
for the safety of aircraft 

(16) The I'.gyptian (iovernment will give all necessary 
fat ilities for the passage of the personnel of the British 
forces, aircraft, and stores to and from the said landing- 
grounds and seaplane anchorages Similar facilities will 
be afforded to the personnel, aircraft, and stores of the 
Egy])tian fon cs at the air bases of the British forces 

(17) The British military authorities shall be at Uberty 
to request permission from the Egyptian Government to 
send parties of officers in civilian clothes to the western 
desert to study the ground and draw up tactical schemes 
This permission shall not be unreasonably withheld 

(18) Ills Majesty the King of Egypt authorises His 
Majesty the King and Emperor to maintain units of his 
forces ut or near Alexandria for a period not exceeding 
eight years from the date of the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, this being the approximate period con- 
sidered m*cessary by the two High Contracting I’arties 

(a) Eor the final completion of the barrack accom- 
modation in the Canal Zone, 

{b) I'or the improvement of the roads 
(0 Cairo -Sues, 

(ti) Cairo-Alexandna via Gisa and the desert, 

(ill) Alexandria- Mersa Matruh, 
so as to bring them up to the standard specified in 
part (a) of paragraph |b), 

(c) The improvement of the railway facilities bet veen 
Ismuilia and Alexandria, and Alexandria and Mersa 
Matruh referred to in (ii) and (lu) of part (6) of para- 
graph (b) 

The Egyptian Government will complete the work 
spoiiticd in (a), (fe). and (c) above before the expiry of the 
period of eight years aforesaid The roads and railway 
facilities mentioned above will, of course, be mamtamed 
by the Egyptian Government 

(19) The British forces in or near Cairo shall, until the 
time for withdrawal under paragraph (8) above, anti the 
British forces in or near Alexandria until the expiry of the 
time specified in paragraph (18) above, continue to enjoy 
the same faulities as at present. 

Arttclt 9 The immumties and privileges in junsdic- 
tional and fiscal matters to be enjo;ired by the forces of 
His Majesty the King and Emperor who are m Egypt 


m accordance with the provisions of the present Treaty 
will be determined in a se;^ate convention to be conclnd^ 
between the Egyptian Government and His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom 

A ritch 10 Nothing in the present Treaty is intended to, 
or shall m any way prejudice, the rights and obligations 
which devolve, or may devolve, upon either of the High 
Contracting Parties under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations or the Treaty for the Renunciation of War signed 
at I’aris on August 27th, 1928 

Article It (i) While reserving liberty to conclude neiv 
conventions in future, modifying the agreements of Janu- 
ary 19th and J uly loth, 1899, the High ^ntracting Parties 
agree that the administration of the Sudan shall continue 
to be that resulting from the said agreements The 
Governor-General shall continue to exercise on the joint 
behalf of the High Contracting Parties the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the said agreements 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the primary 
aim of their administration in the Sudan must be the 
welfare of the Sudanese 

Nothing in this Article prejudices the question of 
sovereignty over the Sudan 

(2) Apjiomtments and promotions of officials in the 
Sudan will in consequence remain vested in the Governor- 
General, who, in making new appointments to posts for 
which qualified Sudanese are not available, will select 
suitable candidates of British and Egyptian nationality 

(3) In addition to Sudanese troops, both Bntish and 
Egyptian troops shall be placed at the disposal of the 
Governor-General for the defence of the Sudan 

(4) Egyptian immigration into the Sudan shall be un- 
restricted except for reasons of public order and health 

(5) There shall be no discrimination in the Sudan 
between Bntish subjects and Egyptian nationals in matters 
of commerce, immigration, or the possession of propierty. 

(0) The High Contracting Parties are agreed on the 
provisions set out in the Aoinex to this Article as regards 
the method by which international conventions are to be 
made applicable to the Sudan 

Annex to Article 11 

(1) Unless and until the High Contracting Parties agree 
to the contrary in application of paragraph (i) of this 
Article, the general principle for the future shall be that 
international conventions shall become apphcable to the 
Sudan by the joint action of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and of Egypt, and that such joint action 
shall similarly also be requir^ if it is desired to terminate 
the participation of the Sudan in an international con- 
vention which already applies to this territory 

(2) Conventions to which it will be desired that the 
Sudan should be a party will generally be conventions of a 
technical or humanitarian character Such conventions 
almost invariably contain a provision for subsequent 
accession, and m such cases this method of making the 
convention applicable to the Sudan will be adopted. 
Accession will be effected by a jomt instrument, sign^ on 
behalf of Egypt and the United Kingdom respectively by 
two persons duly authorised for the purpose The method 
of deposit mg the instruments of accession will be the 
subject of agreement in each case between the two Govern- 
ments. In the event of its being desired to apply to the 
Sudan a convention which does not contain an accession 
clause, the method by which this should be effected will be 
the subject of consultation and agreement between the two 
Governments. 

(3) If the Sudan is already a party to a convention, and 
it is desired to terminate the participation of the Sudan 
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therein, the necessary notice of termination will be given 
jointly by the United Kingdom and by Egypt 

(4) It IS understood that the participation of the Sudan 
in a convention and the termination of such participation 
can only be effected by loint action specific^y taken in 
respect of the Sudan, and does not follow merely from the 
fact that the United Kmgdom and Egypt are both parties 
to a convention or have both denounce a convention 

(5) At international conferences where such conventions 
are negotiated, the Egyptian and the United Kingdom 
delegates would naturally keep in touch with a view to 
any action which they may agree to be desirable in the 
mterests of the Sudan 

Article 12 His Majesty the King and Emperor recog- 
nises that the responsibihty for the lives and property of 
foreigners in Egypt devolves exclusively upon the Egyptian 
Government, who wall ensure the fulhlment of their 
obligations in this respect 

Article 13 (See Convention regarding the “Abolition of 
the Capitulations in Egypt”, published by H M Stationery 
Office, Ixindon, 1937 Cmd 5491 ) His Majesty the King 
and Emperor recognises that the capitulatory regime now 
existing in Egypt is no longer m accordance with the spirit 
of the times and with the present state of Egypt 

His Majesty the King of Egypt desires the abolition of 
this regime without delay 

Both High Contracting Parties are agreed upon the 
arrangements with regard to this matter as set forth in 
the Annex to this Article 

Annex to Article 13 

(1) It IS the object of the arrangements set out in this 
Annex 

(I) To bring about speedily the abolition of the 
capitulations in Egypt, with the disappearance of the 
existing restrictions on Egyptian sovereignty in the 
matter of the application of Egyptian legislation (in- 
cluding financial legislation) to foreigners as its necessary 
consequence, 

(II) To institute a transitional regime for a reasonable 
and not unduly prolonged period to bo fixed, during 
which the Mixed Tribunals will remain, and will, m 
addition to their present judicial jurisdiction, exercise 
the jurisdiction at present vested in the Consular Courts 

At the end of this transitional period the Egyptian Govern- 
ment will agree to dispense with the Mixed Tribunals 

(2) As a first step, the Egyptian Government will 
approach the Capitulatory Powers as soon as possible 
with a view to (a) the removal of all restrictions on the 
appUcation of Egyptian legislation to foreigners, and (6) 
the institution of a transitional rdgime for the Mixed 
Tribunals as provided in paragraph (1) (11) above 

(3) His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
as the Government of a Capitulatory Power and as an ally 
of Egypt, are in no way opposed to the arrangements 
referr^ to m the preceding paragraph, and will collabor- 
ate actively with the Egyptian Government in giving 
effect to them by usmg all their mfluence with the Powers 
exercising capitulatory rights in Egypt 

(4) It IS understood that in the event of its being found 
impi^ble to bnng into effect the arrangements referred 
to in paragraph (a), the Egyptian Government retains its 
full rights ummpaired with rerard to the capitulatmy 
regime, including the Mixed Tribunals 

(5) It is understood that paragraph (a) (<^ involves not 
mer^ that the assent of the Capitulatory Powers will be 
no kM^er neceseaiy for the application of any Egjrptian 


legislation to thetr nationals, but also that the preeent 
l^islative functions of the Mixed Tribunals as regards 
the application of Egyptian legislation to foreigners wUT 
terminate It would follow from this that the Mixed 
Tribunals in their judicial capacity would no longer ^ve 
to pronounce upon the validity of the application to 
foreigners of an Egyptian law or decree which has been 
^pliod to foreigners by the Egyptian Parliament or 
Government, as the case may be 

(6) His Majesty the King of Egypt hereby declares that 
no Egyptian legislation made apphcable to foreigners will 
be inconsistent with the principles generally adopted in 
modem legislation or, with particular relation to legislation 
of a fiscal nature, discriminate against foreigners, includ- 
ing foreign corjKiratc bodies 

(7) In view of the fact that it is the practice in most 
countries to apply to foreigners the law of their nationality 
in matters of “statut personnel”, consideration will be 
given to the desirability of excepting from the transfer of 
jurisdiction, at any rate m the first place, matters relating 
to “statut personnel” affecting nationals of those Capitu- 
latory Powers who wish that their consular authorities 
should continue to exercise such jurisdiction 

(8) The transitional regime for the Mixed Tribunals and 
the transfer to them of the jurisdiction at present exer- 
cised by the Consular Courts (which regime and transfer 
Will, of course, be subject to the provisions of the special 
convention referred to in Article 9) will necessitate the 
revision of existing laws relating to the organisation and 
jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals, including the prepara- 
tion and promulgation of a new Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure It IS understood that this revision will include 
amongst other matters 

(I) The definition of the word “foreigners" for the 
purpose of the future jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals, 

(II) The increase of the personnel of the Mixed 
Tribunals and the Mixed Parquet, which will be necessi- 
tated by the proposed extension of their jurisdiction, 

(ill) The procedure in the case of pardons or remissions 
of sentences imposed on foreigners and also in connection 
With the execution of capital sentences passed on 
foreigners 

Article 14 The present Treaty abrogates any existing 
agreements or other instruments whose continued existence 
IS inconsistent with its provisions Should either High 
Contracting Party so request, a list of the agreements and 
instruments thus abrogated shall be drawn up in agree- 
ment between them within six months of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty 

Article 15 The High Contracting Parties agree that any 
difference on the subject of the application or interpreta- 
tion of the provisions of the jwesent Treaty which they are 
unable to settle by direct negotiation shall be dealt with in 
accordance with the provisions of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations 

Article 16 At any time after the expiration of a period 
of twenty years from the coming into force of the Treaty, 
the High Contracting Parties will, at the request of either 
of them, enter into negotiations with a view to such 
revision of its terms by agreement between them as may be 
appropriate m the circumstances as they then exist In 
case of the High Contracting Parties being unable to agree 
upon the terms of the revi^ Treaty, the difference will 
be submitted to the Council of the Limgue of Nations for 
decision m accordance with the jirovisions of the Covenant 
m force at the Uyie of signature of the present Treaty or 
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to such other person or body of persons for decision in 
accordance with such procedure as the High Contracting 
Parties may agree. It is agreed that any revision of this 
Treaty will provide for the continuation of the alUance 
between the nigh Contracting Parties in accordance with 
the principles contained in Articles 4, 3, 6, and 7 Never- 
theless, with the consent of both High ^ntracting Parties, 
negotiations may be entered into at any time after the 
expiration of a period of ten years after the coming into 
force of the Treaty, with a view to such revision as afore- 
said. 


(History) 

Article 17 The present Treaty is subject to ratificatfon. 
Ratifications shall be exchanged m Cairo as soon as 
possible The Treaty shall come into force on the date of 
the exchange of ratifications, and shall thereupon be 
registered with the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations (This Treaty of AUiance is accompanied by an 
Agreed Minute, Notes signed m London, August 261h, 
1936. Notes exchanged in Egypt, August 12th, 1936; Oral 
D^laration made by the President of the Egyptian 
Council of Ministers, and a Convention concerning the 
Immunities and Privileges of the Bntish Forces in Egypt.) 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


The Sues Canal was opened for navigation on November 
17th, 1869, having taken ten years and cost j^29, 725,000 
to build. It IS 101 miles long, 34 ft. deep, and an average 
of 197 ft in width It IS operated by an Egyptian company, 
the oampagnto UnivertMle du Canal INarHime da Suea, 
whose 99-year concession expires on November 17th, 
1968 The average time for the transit through the canal 
IS II hours 31 minutes. By the Convention of Constanti- 
nople of October 29th, 1888, the canal is open to all 
nations and is free from blockade Though vessels of all 
nations, whether armed or not, are allowed under the 
Convention to pass through it in peace or war. no ships of 
Germany and its Allies were allowed to do so in World 
Wars 1 and II. 

The company is French-owned and its headtiuarters are 
in Paris in 1873 the British Government bought the 
shares owned by the Khedive Ismail (176,602 shares out of 
a total of 400,000), and the Bntish Treasury has been 
receiving dividends on these shares since 1894, Bntish 
Government now holds 293,026 shares out of a total of 
632,932 (45 per cent) The company is governed by a 
Council of 32 administrators, of whom nineteen are French, 
ten British, two Egyptian, and one Dutch Three of the 
British administrators represent the British Government 
and seven represent Bntish shipping and commercial 
interests The administrative staff is almost enturely 
French. 


Suez Canal Traefic, 1938-46 


Year 

No of 
Vesseb 

Net 

Tonnage 

(ooos) 

No of 
Passengers 
(ooos) 

Receipts 

(^) 

(null, fr ) 

1938 

6,171 

34.4*8 

480 

1,626 

1939 

5.277 

29.573 

411 

*.389 

1940 

2.589 

*3.536 

168 

621 

1941 

1,804 

8,263 

*4 

498 

1942 

1,646 

7.028 

I 

457 

1943 

2,262 

**.274 

*73 

710 

*944 

3.320 

*8, *25 

4*9 

*.2*5 

*945 

4,206 

25,065 

984 

1.882 

*94<» 

5.057 

32.732 

932(6) 

5.689 


(a) French francs (6) CiviUan passengers totalled 242,000 
Source Bullehn du Canal de Suez 


Categories of Traffic in 1946 


Type of Vessel 

No 

Net 

Tonnage 

(ooos) 

Merchant (laden) 

3.033 

*7.436 

Mail Steamers 

*5 

146 

Naval and Transports 

93* 

8,5*9 

Merchant (in ball.ist) . 

*,078 

6.631 

Total 

5.057 

32.732 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The present Constitution was established by the Royal 
Rescript of April igtb, 1923 It was abrogated October 
23 nd, 1930, and reintr^uc^ December 12th, 1933 
Constitution declares that Egypt is a sovereign State, 
free and mdependent Its Government is a hereditary 
monarchy, and is representative 

AU Egyptians are equal before the law and enjoy full 
civil and j^htical rights without distinction of language, 
race, or religion Personal liberty and freedom of conscience 
are guaranteed and the home and property are inviolable 
The Egyptians have the right of assembly and association 

Islam IS the State religion and Arabic is the of&cial 
language 

Thi Klnf. The throne is hereditary in the dvnasty of 
Mohammed Ah In default of an heir to the throne the 
king may nominate a successor with the assent of the two 
Clubbers of Parliament, this assent requiring the presence 
of three-quarters of the members and a majority of two- 
thirds of the votes If the king has not nominated a 
snccessor. Parliament must elect one within nine days of 
the denuse of the Crown 

The long is the Supreme Chief of the State and Com- 
mander of the Naval and Military Forces He sanctions 
and promulgates laws, and has the nght to dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies He creates and confers cml and 
mihtary ranks, decorations, and all other honours He 
may not at the same time be Chief of another State without 
the assent of Parliament He declares war, makes peace, 
and concludes treaties 

The Executive Power resides in the king within the 
conditions estabUshed by the Constitution, and he exercises 
this power through his Ministers He appoints and 
dismisses Mimsters, and appoints and dismisses diplomatic 
representatives upon the advice of the Minister of Foreign 
Anairs He organises the pubhc services and appomts 
officials to conduct them 

The Legislative Power is exercised by the long con- 
currently With the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 

Tht StiMtt. The Senate is composed of two-fifths of 
members appointed by the long and three-fifths elected 
for the pcri^ of ten years by umversal male suffrage 
Each distnct comprising 180,000 inhabitants or more 
elects one Senator for every 180,000 inhabitants or frac- 
tion of 180,000 not less than 90,000 Districts of less than 
180.000. but not less than 90,000 inhabitants elect one 
Senator. Senators must be over 40 years of age In the 
case of the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies the 
session of the Senate is suspended. 

Thf Ckamkar §f Dtpvtitl. The Chamber of Deputies is 
composed of more than 200 members, who must be over 
30 years of age They are elected for a period of five years 
by umversal male suffrage Soldiers are not allowed to 
vote. 

Each distnct comprising 60.000 mhabitants or more, 
elects one deputy for every 60,000 inhabitants or fraction 
thereof not less than 30.000 Districts with between 
30,000 and 60.000 inhabitants elect one deputy. 


Rsvilioii «t the ConstHittioii. For the revision of the 

Constitution each of the Chambers, by an absolute majority 
of its members, must declare the necessity for the revision 
and the specific object When this resolution is sanctioned 
by the king, the two Chambers determine m accord with 
him the points which are to be the subject of reviston. 
Neither of the Chambers may discuss the question if less 
than two-thirds of the members are present, and the resolu* 
tions require a majority of two-thirds of the votes. 

No revision of the Constitution on the subject of the 
rights of the Crown may take place during a period of 
Regency. 

HEAD OP STATE 

H M Kino Faroux I (succeeded April 26th, 1936) 

THE CABINET 

Prime Minister and MiniMar at Finaaca: H E. Mahmoud 
Fahmv el-Nokrashy Pasha 
Minister of Juitica: H E Mursi Badr Bkv. 

Minister of Agiicaltura: HE Ahmed Abdel-Guavtar 

Pasha 

Minister at Pahlic Worfct: H E Abdel-Meguid Ibrahim 
Saleh Pasha 

Minister at CommanicaUans: HE Ibrahim Dessouki 

Abaza Pasha 

Minister of Education: H £. Abdel- Razzee Ahmed bl- 

Sanhoury Pasha 

Minister of National Defence: H E Mohammed Haidar 

Pasha 

Minister of Social Affairs: H E Gallal Fahim Pasha 
Minister of Health: H E Dr Naguib Iskandar Pasha. 
Minister of Commerce and Industry: H E Mtre Mamdouh 

Riad Bey 

Minister of Wafcfs: H E Aly Abdel-Razek Bey 
Minister of State: H E Mahmud Hassan Pasha 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: H E Khashaba Pa&ha. 

Qonaral Manager of the Egyptian State Railways: H E. 

Abdel-Mecuid Badr Pasha. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
(Magtis et-Wasara) 

President of the Council of Ministers and Minister of 
Finance: H £ Mahmoud Fahmy bl-Nokrashy Pasha. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: H E Khashaba Pasha. 
Minister of dustice: H £ Mursi Bade Bey. 

Minister of Agrleutture: HE. Ahmed AsDEL-GHArrAR 
Pasha 

Ntinlster of PuMie Waits: H E. Abdel-Meguid Ibrahim 
Saleh Pasha 

Minister of ComnNinicatfoas: H.E. Ibrahim Dessouki 

Abaza Pasha 

Minister of Education: H E. Abdel-Razzbk Ahmed bl- 

Sanhoury PJsha 
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Millilttr of NatlMtl DflMM: H E. Mohammed Haidar 
Pasha. 

Mlnifttr tf Social Atlairi: H £ Gallav Fahim Pasha 
Mlaictor of Hoaltli: H.E. Dr. Naguib Iskandar Pasha 

Mlaictor Of Oommoreo aai Intfuitry: H E Mtre Mamdouh 
Riad Bbv. 

Mlaictor of Wafcfc: H E. Aly Abdel-Razek Bry 

•oorotary-Qoaoral of the Couacil: Mohammed Kambl 
Selim Bey. 

THE SENATE 
(Maflic-ol-Shouyokh) 

frccIScat: H E Mohamed Hussein Heikal Pash\ 
VIOO-ProcldORtc: Mohamed Chafzk Pasha, Mohamed 
Mohamed kl-Wakil 

MEMBERS 

Qovornorato of Cairo: Amine Ahmed Said (Boulak), Mo- 
NAMED Sabki Abou-Alam Pasha (shoubra), Mohamed 
Radwan Bey (Waily), El-Sayed Abdfl-Meguid el 
Kimali (Gamaheh), Mahmoud Aboul-Fath (SaytWJa- 
Z<nab), Hamed el-Lozy Bey (Abclin) 

Bovoraorato of Alexandria: Ismail Hamza (Attanne). 
Fahmi Hanna Wissa Bky (Labban), Abdkl-Faitah 
Ykhia Pashia (Minet cl-I3assal) 
ovarnorate of tho Canal: Ahmed Ibrahim Attala Bey 
(Port Said) 

Bovornoratc of Suox: Chkhata Saybd Selim Pasha (Suez) 
Bovoraorato of Daniietta: Sayed el-Lozi Bey 
Kaluhia Dictriet: Mohamed Ahdel-Aziz Hindi (Benha). 
Saiah-el-Dine Chawarby Bey (Kalioub), Mahmoud 
Hamza Bey (Chebinc ICl Kanater), Ahmed 1!amz\ 
(Kaha) 

Sharfcia Dictriet: Soliman Moustafa Khalil (l'a<ous). 
Gamaieddine Osman Abaza Bey (Mima-el-Kamh), 
AbdeL'Latif Wakil Bey (Kafr Sakr), Galal Abdel- 
Hamid Abaza (Hehya), Sayed Ahmed Abaza (liandar 
Zagaztg), Hussein Mohamed el-Guindi (Belbeis) 
Dakahiia Dictriet: Moustafa Nosrat (Mith Ghamt), Aly 
Abdkl-Hadi Pasha (Aga), Hassan Hassan Abdallah 
(Stmbellawcin), Mohamed Abdel-Galil Adou-Samra 
Pasha (Maosoura), Abdkl-Rahman Borhan Nour 
(Dekemess), Abdel-Rahman el-Rafei Bey (Kafr- 
Badaway), Hassan Hassan Azzam Bky (Menzalch) 
Mlnoafioh Dictriet: Mohamed Helmi Issa Pasha (Ach- 
moun), Addbl-Razbk Wahba el- Kadi (Menchat 
Sabn), Mohamed Eloui rl-Gazzar Bey (Chebine-el- 
Kom), Ahmed Addei -Ghaffar Pasha (Chohada), 
Hussein Salem el-Ghorab (Tala), Farid Abou- 
Chadi Bey (Mlnouf) 

Rharhia Diotrict: Hassan Abdel-Kadkr (Tonta). Mo- 
mamed Naguib Mohamed Gomaa (Santa), Abdel- 
Kahman Pattouh (Zifta), Mohamed Ahmed el- 
ChSrip Bey (Kafr el-Zayat), Dr Gad Kandil (Me- 
hallet-Menouf), Abdbl-Salam El Chazli Pasha 
(Desaouk), Cheikh Youssef Youssef el-Chernoubi 
^afr el-Cheikh), Hassan Sayed Mohamed Badrawi 
Pasha (Biala), Ahmed Aboul-Fbttouh (Cherbine), 
Mohamed Fouad Sbragbddinb Pasha (Mehalla-el 
Kobra). Mohamed Aboul-Nasr kl-Far (Four) » 
•ahara Dictriet: Hassanbin Moustafa Hamza Bey (Korn 
Hamada), Mohamed Moohazi Abdel- Rabbou Pasha 
(Teh el-Baroud), Mohamed Mohamed bl-Wakil 
(Mahmoudia), Ibrahim Zaki (Damanhour), Ismail 
S iDKY Pasha (Kafr el-Dawar), Ahmed Fahmy Hussein 
Pasha (Abul-Matamir). < 


Qixa Dictriet: Mohamed Racbouan bl-Zomor Bey 
Awaim), Ahmed Hanafi Abou-Fadi bl-Guizawi 
Giza), Dr Ibrahim Bayoumi Maoxour (Hawamdieh). 
Ahmed Korani Bey (Ayat). 

Fayam Dictriet: Abdbl-Zahbr Abdel- Aziz bl-Gammal 
(Sennoures), Saved Bahnass Bey (Fayum) 

Beni SttOf Dictriet: Mohamed Tbwfik Radi Bey (Wasta). 
Abdel-Latif Ismail Zaazou (Beni SueO. Mohamed 
Selim Gaber (Beba) 

Minia Dictriet: Mohamed Aly Chaaroui (Fekria). 
Hassan bl-Chsrei Bey (Samallout), NN (Bem- 
Mazar), Abdallah Lamloum Pasha (Maghagha), 
Hassan Chaaraoui Pasha (Mima) 

Acclut District: Riad Abdel-Aziz Seif-el-Nasr Bey 
(Mclawi), Ahmed Korachi Pasha (Deirout El Me- 
hatta), Tewfik Doss Pasha (Koussiah), Ahmed 
Hammam Hussein Bey (Abou-Tig), Rachouan 
Mahvouz Pasha (Assmt), Hassan Mohamed Abdbl- 
Wahab Pasha (Wasta), Abdel-Meguid Ibrahim 
Saleh Pasha (Badan) 

Qirga Dictriet: Mohamed Attia el-Nazkr Bey (Tema), 
Abdallah Omar Abdel-Akhar rPahta), Hassan 
Rachouan Hamadi Bky (Sohag), Saleh Moustafa 
Abou-Rbhab Bey (Minchat), Ahmed Moustafa Abou- 
Rehab Bky (Girga), Ahmed Aly Abou-Stkit Bey 
(Bahana) 

Qcna District: Ch Mohamed Ibrahim Abdalla Bbreiry 
(Nag Hammadi), Abdel-Fattar Hassan Omrane 
(Dcchna), Hassan Mohamed el-Wakil (Qcna), 
Kamel Ishak Abadir (Kousa), Mahmoud Ahd Mo- 
il assbb Bey (Luxor), Ch Farrag Abdbl-Rahim 
Mooahed (Esna) 

Acevran District: Cii Mansour Hussein el-Selwawx 
E dfou Bahan), Sh Hussein Saleh Khalifa 
A sswan) 


NOMINATED MEMBERS 

Abbas Abou-Hussein Pasha, Abbas El Gamal, Abbas 
Mahmoud el-Akkad, Abdel-Hamid Abdrl-Hak, Abdbl- 
Kawi Ahmed Pasha, Abdbl-Mbguid Badr Pasha, Abdel- 
Rahman Awad (Dr ), Abdel-Razek Ahmed bl-Sanhoury 
Pasha, Abdel Salam Mahmoud Bky, Ahmed Aboou Bey, 
Ahmed Aly Pasha, Ahmed Attia Pasha (Lewa), Ahmed 
Chbrif Pasha (Lewa), Ahmed Loutfi el-Sayed Pasha, 
Ahmed Mohamed Khachaba Pasha, Ahmed Rachid 
Abdallah Bey, Dr , Ahmed Ramzi Bey, Aly Abdel- 
Razek Bey, Aly Maher Pasha, Aly Zaki el-Orabi 
Pasha, Aslan Kattawi Bey, Charles Bouchra Hanna, 
Galal Fahim Pasha, Wassif Boutros Ghali Pasha, 
Hassan Mazloum Pasha, Hassan Sadbk Pasha, Hussein 
Enan Pasha, Hussein Sirry Pasha, Ibrahim el-Taherv 
Bey, Ismail Fawaz (Sheikh), Khalil Tabit Bky, Mah- 
moud Fouad Bky, Mahmoud Ghaleb Pasha, Mahmoud 
Hassan Pasha, Mahmoud Khairy Pasha, Michel Rizk, 
Mohamed Aly Allouba Pasha, Mohamed Amine 
Youssef Bey, Mohamed Bidbir Pasha, Mohamed Chafik 
Pasha, Mohamed CiidRiP Sabri Pasha, Mohamed Hafez 
Ramadan Pasha, Mohamed Hassan el-Achmaoui Pasha, 
Mohamed Hussein Heikal Pasha, Mohamed Khairat 
Rady Bey, Mohamed Naguib bl-Gharably Pasha, 
Mohamed Onsi Pasha, Mohamed Taker Pasha, Mous- 
tafa Rachid Bey, Naguib Iskandar (Dr ). Saba Habachi 
Pasha, Sadbk Wamba Pasha, Salib Sami Pasha, Soliman 
Azmi Pasha (Dr ), Tarraf Aly Pasha, Wauib Doss Bey, 
Youssef Zulficar Pasha, Zakaria Mahranx Pasha, 
Zaki Mikhail Bicuara (Dr ). 

•aarclary-Oaaaral: Amin Ezz el- Arab Bey. 
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DEPUTIES 

(Maclit-«l4l»wih) 

PrMkiMit: Mohambd Hambd Gouda. 

Vict-PrMftfMtt: Hambd El-Alailv Bby, Aly Ayoub. 


Abattoir (Cairo)' Aly Amine 
Abbassia-Guedida (Mima)' Ahmed el-Kayati 
Abchaway (Fayum) Ahmed Moftah Maabad 
Abdm (Cairo) El-Sayed Aly Rateb 
Abnoub (Assiut) Chaker Ghazah Bey 
\bu Gorg (Mima) Moustafa Abdel-I^zek Pasha 
Abu-Hammad (Sharkia) Ismail Mohamed Abaza 
Abu-Hommos (Behera) Abdel Aziz Abdel Rahman Makh- 
youn 

Abu-Kebir (Sharkia) Ahmed el-Sayed Salem 
Abu-Shousha (Qena) Mohamed Fouad Abed 
Abul-Matamir (Behera) Mohamed Abdel-Malek Koretam 
Achmant (Beni Suei) Sadek Abdel-Halim Rady 
Adhmoun (Minoufieh) Hassanem Hassanein Youssef 
Adwa (E1-) (Mima) Abdel-Hamid el-Sawi 
Aga (Dakahlia) Sayed Selim) 

Ahnassia-Medina (Bern Sucf) Amine Ibrahim Kassab Bey 
Akhmin (Girga) E Sayed Hashim Ahmed el-Chenf 
Akhtab (Dakahlia) Ahmed cl-Saadi Mahmoud el-Itnby 
Amneh (Alexandria) Galaleddine el-Hamamsi 
Armant (Qena) Aboul-Magd Mohammed el-Nanr Bey 
Asfoun (Qena) Abbas Badawi Hezayen 
Aasiut (Assiut)’ Mohamed Tewfik Khachaba 
Asswan (Asswan) Mansour Machaly 
Atfih (Giza) Ahmed el-MeUhy Bey 
Atka (Assiut) Aly Abdel-Hadi 
Attanne (Alexandna) Ahmed Moursi Badr Bey 
Awlad Amrou (Qena). Ahmed Aly Hussein (Sheikh) 

Awlad Hamza (Girga) Khalil Abou-Rohab 
Awsim (Giza) Mohamed Youssef Abdou Ghorab 
Ayat (Giza) Sheikh Abdel-Ghaffar Hassan Azzam, 
Aziziya (E1-) (Sharkia) El-Sayed Ahmed Marei. 

Bab cl-Shana (Cairo) Sayed Halal 
Badan (Assiut) Abdel-Meguid Ibrahim Saleh 
Badrecheine (Giza) Okacha Parag el-Daly), 

Bakhanes (Qena) Ahmed Mohamed Behrery 
Balamoun (Dakahlia) Moustafa Foda 
Baliana (Girga) Mohamed Fouad Abou-Steit 
Bardiss (Girga) Fikry Boutros (Dr ) 

Basra (Assiut) Hefni Mahmoud Bey 
Bassioun (Gharbia) Abou-Zeid Mohamed cl*Marassy 
Bassous (Beni Suef) Aly Mohamed Bakir 
Batanoun (Minoufieh) El-Saycd Abdalla el-Fikry 
Beba (Bern Suef) Mohamed Sehm Gaber 
Beglat (Dakahlia). Mahmoud Moussa 
Belbeis (Sharkia) Mohamed Mahmoud Elwan 
Belcas (ist Sect ) (Gharbia) Ahmed Farid Mohamed 
Pasha 

Behfya (Bern Suef). Hassan Mohamed Ismail 
Belmishtc (Minoufieh). N N 

Benha (Kalubia) Mohamed Abdel-Rahman Nosscir 
Beni-Ahmed (Mmia) Ahmed Aly Ismail 
Bem-Maza (Mima) Mohamed Mahmoud Galal 
Bern Suef (Bern Suef) Soliman el-Guindi Bey 
Berba (Assiut). Mahmoud Mohamed Mahmoud 
Berdme (Sharkia) Ibrahim Dessouki Abaza 
Bergaya (Mima). Mohamed Sultan Bey. 

BiaU (Gharbia)' Abdel-Rahman el-Bi^y 
Birket el-Sabe (Mmoufieh) Ahmed-Bassioum Sayed Ham- 
mad. 

I^ssaliya-Bahari (Asswan): Ibrahim Mohamed Abu- 
Karoura. 

Bonlak (Cairo): Mohamed Abdet-Moneim Said. 


Chabas el-Chohada (Gharbia): Mob*'«*Kl Abdel-Latif 
Diraz. 

Chamma (Minoufieh)' Mahmoud Sabn. 

Cbanchour (Minoufieh) Abdel-Hamid Ismail Gomaa. 
Chandawil (Girga) El-Sayed Hassan Chandawily 
Chantour (Bern Suef) Mohamed Zaki Choeb 
Chat-Gheit-el-Nassara (Dakahlia) Amine el -A lady 
Chawachna (Fayum) Mohamed Amine Wali 
Chebine el-Kanater (Kalubia) Mohamed el-P'eky Bey 
Chebine el-Kom (Minoufieh) Hussein Amine Hathout 
(Dr) 

Chebine cl-Kom (Markaz) (Mmoufieh) Abdcl-Rahn an 
Abul-Na.sr 

Cheblanga (Kalubia) Mohamed Hashem (Dr ) 

Cheikh cl-Gabal (Sliarkia) Mohamed P'athi Mossalmy 
Cherbine (Gharbia) Abdtl-Moneim Mohamed Hacheichi 
Chobra-cl-Khema (Kalubia) Abdel- Aziz Ismail Cxala- 
kam 

Chobrakhit (Behera) Abdel-Monsof Mahmoud el-Dtfracui. 
Chobra-el-Yaman (Gharbia) Ahmed cl-Alfy Attia 
Chohada (Mmoufieh) Abdel Makj>oud Ibrahim Habib 
Bey 

Chom (Mmoufieh) Abdel-Moncim Raslan Be> 

Choubra (C-airo) Aziz Michriky 
Chtoura (Girga) Aboul-Magd Badawi Abdcl-Akhar 
Damanhour (Behera) Moursi Mohamed Balbaa l*asha 
Damanhour (Markaz) (Behera) Mohamed Moursi Balbaa 
Bey 

Damas (Dakahlia) Ata Afifi Bey. 

Daraietta (Damietta)- Hamed el-AIaily liey 
Damshir (Mima) Noureddme Aly Tarraf (Dr ). 

Darb el-Ahmar (Cairo) Mohamed Mohamed El Mar- 
gouchi 

Dechna (Qena) Mohamed Omar Abou-Bakr Hawary. 

Deir Barawa (Bern Sue!) Ahmed Selim Gaber. 

Deir Mawas (Assiut) Abdel-Salim Samhan Bey. 
Deirout-el'Mehatta (Assiut) Sayed Korachi Bey. 
Dekerness (Dakahlia) Borhane Nour 
Dchngat (l^hera) Hussein Darwisb 
Dcrcnka (Assiut) Mohamed Hamed Gouda 
Dessouk (Gharbia). Mohamed Mahfouz el-Far. 

Diareb Negm (Dakahlia) Yehia Safwat 
Edfa (Girga) Amine Hamman Hamadi 
Embaba (Giza) Abdel-Halim Mahmoud Aly. 

Eneiba (Asswan) Mohamed Chahino Hamza 
P3smou-cl-Arouss (Assiut) Ismail Kamel Osman 
Esna (Qena) Madam Hassan Hezayen 
Estanha (Mmoufieh). Ahmed Moussa Zikri 
Etsa (P'ayum) Idns Abdel-Aal Mehgui Bey 
Ezab (Police St ) (Cairo) Moustafa Amine Bey 
Ezab-Abou-Mandour (Gharbia) Mohamed Des.souki el-Far. 
P.zbelaeh (Cairo) Gefi^ Boutros Ghali Bey 
Ezbekieh (Tribunal) (Cairo) Moustafa Ahmed Assai 
Fachn (Mima) Charles Bouchra Hanna 
P'acous (Sharkia) Mohamed Osman Omar 
Fant (E1-) (Mima) Ibrahim Sultan cl Saadi 
P'araskour (Dakahlia) Hanafiael-Dcnny Bey 
P'archout (Qena) Abdel- Farrah Mahmoud Abou-Sehl Boy 
P'aroukieh (Behera) Kamel cl-Chennawi 
Fayum (bandar) (Fayum). Abdel-Gham Hassan Charaby. 
Fayum (Markaz) (Fayum) Aboul-Ela Mohayssen 
Fekna (city of) (Mima) Mohamed Saadawi 
P'ldemino (Fayum) Abdel-Azim Abdel Rahaman Abul 
Saud 

loua (Gharbia): Saad el-Labbane. 

Gaafarich (Ghmbia) Mohamed Amer. 

Gamalieh (Cairo)' Mohamed el-Bannan Bey 
Gamarek (Alexandna). Mahnaoud Fahmy el-Nokrashy 
Pasha 

Geziret-el-Aagam (Kalubia): A«ffied Zaki 
Geziret Saudi (Sharkia). Mohamed Saadi TahawL 
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Oheit'Cl'Einab (Alexandna) Mobamed Demerdache 
' Cbendy. 

Oirga (Girga). Abmed Moustafa Abou-Rebab. 

Godayeda (Sharkia) C^man Mobamed A baza 
Ctuehena (Gtrga) Mobamed Khalil el-Dabe. 

Hagaza (Qena)' Aly Ibrahim Aly 

llawamdich (Giza). Mohamed Aly Bassioum Bey. 

Hawatka (Assiut) N N 

Hehya (Sharkw) Mohamed Helmi Baligh 

Heliopolis (Cairo) Taha Mohamed Sebai Bey 

Helwan (Giz.i) Alxlel-hattah Azzam 

Iiichas (Sharkia) Amine Youszef Amer Bey 

Ismatlia (C.inal) Soliman I'-id (Dr ) 

Kafr- Bada way (Dak^ihlia) Mohamed Abdel Guelil Abou 
Sanira l’ash<i 

Kafr-hl-Cheikh (Gharbia) Abdel-Hahra Nassef 
Kaft Daoud (Uehera) Abdcl-Aziz el-Soufany. 
Kafr-i*]-l)awai (Behcra) Ibrahim Kashid 
Kafr-Sakr (bharkia) Alimed Moukhtar Bey 
Kafr-el-Zayat (Gliarbia) Mahmoud Riad cI-Kei 
Kaha (Kalubia) A wad Hamza 
Kalioub (Kalubia) Alxlel-Hamid el-Chawarby Bey. 
Kanayat (Sharkia) Aly Aly Manosur. 

Karmous (Alexandria) Mahmoud Hamcdalla el-Maraghi 
Kartiak (^cna) Hussein Abdel-Kenm Amary. 

Kelt ((Jena). Hassan Aly Ismail) 

Kerdassa (Giza) Mahmoud Kashid 

Khalifa (Cairo) Mohamed Hussein cl-Tarabolsy 

Khiam (Girga) Amine Boutros 

Khorc hid (St Police) (Behora) ilaki Moukhtar Gueziry (Dr ) 
Kolali (Cairo) Georges Makram Ebeid 
Kolosna (Mima) Abdel Stdhom) 

Kom-I3adar (Girga)' Saadeddine Aliou-Rehab Bey 
Kom llamaua (Behcra) Mohamed Abdcl-Moneim Chor- 
bagui 

Kom cl-Kanatcr (Behera)' Tahcr Saad el-Masry Bey 
Kom el-Nour (l)akahlia) Omar Omar Helal Bey 
Kom Ombo (Asswan). Ucm Cattawi Bey 
Kotoiir (Gharbia) Sayed Issawi Sakr 
Kous (Qenn) Naguib Mikhail Bichara Bey 
Kouasieh (Assiut) Osman Sayed Khachato 
Labban (Alexandria) Azzam Chamseddinc Azzam 
Luxor (Qena) Mohamed Hamed Mohesseb 
Machwada (Girga) Maurice hakhri Abdel-Nour 
Maghagha (Mima) Abdel Moneira Lamloum 
Manchia (Alecandna) Mamdouh Riaz, Bey 
Manfalout (Assiut) Moustafa Mahfouz Bey 
Mankabad (Assiut): Ahmed Mahfouz 
Mansoura (l)akahlia) Zaki Mohamed Chcnnawi 
Mansoura (Markaz) (Dakahlia) Aly Fawzi Moah 
Maragha (Girga) Hassan Kashad el-Moraghi 
Marg (F.1-) (Kalubia) Soliman Badawi Bey 
Mataneh (Dakahlia) Mohamed Helmy el-Gayyar 
Matanch (Kalubia) Khattab el-Chawarbv Bey 
Mazghouna (Giza) Omar Abou-Bakr el Dib 
Mohiilla-el-Kobra (Gharbia) Aly Moustafa Chichini Bey 
Mehallct-Marhoum (Gharbia). Gamaleddine eI*Abd 
Mehallot-Minouf (Gharbia)' Hussein Chamseddme 
Mchallet-Roh (Gharbia) El-Sayed el-Minchawi Bey 
Mellawi (Assiut) Abdel-Meguul Seif-el-Nasr Pasha 
Menchat (Girga). Hainmam Mahmoud Hamadi 
Menchat Ilouline (Behera) N N 
Menctiat-Matay (Mima) Hussein Mahmoud cl-Keissy. 
Menchat-Sabn (Minoulieh) Abdel-Razzak WahlM el- 
Kadi • 

Minour (Minoufieh) Band Abou-Chady Bey 
Minot-el-Bassal (Alexandria): Mobamed Abdel-Moneim 
Farag 

Mtnia-el-Kamh (Sharkia) ' Mohamed Fekry Abaza Bey. 
Mima (bandar) (Minia): Hassan Cbaarawi Pasha 
Mit Abou-Ghaleb (Gharbia) Mohamed Aboul-lsz. 


Mit-Bera (Minoufieh)' AbdeLKhalek Sid Ahmed Mansour 
Mit-Ghamr (Dakahha) Youssei Ahmed Abdou 
Mit'Khalaf (Minoufieh): MoKamed Abdel- Azu Fahmi. 
Mit-Yaichc (Dakahlia). Khahl Mo^eddine 
Moharram Bey (Alexandria) Mohamed Sakr Bey) 

Moucha (Assiut) Albert Khayat Bey 
Nabaroh (Gharbia) Sayed Mohamed Badrawi Achour 
Pasha 

Nag Hammadi (Qena). Mohamed el-Sakeb Khalafalla 
Naharia (E1-) (Gharbia) Abdel-Moneim el-Eraky (Dr ). 
Naina (Giza). N N 

Nokia (Giza) Abdel-Moneim Abou-Zeid. 

Ncnaia (Minoufieh) Issawi Hassan Zayed Pasha 
Om-Doraa (Girga) N N 

Port Said (ist Sect ) (Canal) Mohamed Abdel Malek 
Hamza Bey 

Port Said (znd Sect ) (Canal) Mohamed el-Sayed Sarhane 
Qena (Qena)' Makram Ebetd Pasha 
Qena (Markaz) (Qena) Hassan el-Nagar (Sheikh) 
Rahmama (Behera) Ahmed Helmi Mahmoud 
Ramleh (Alexandria) Hussein Said Bey 
Rod-cl-Farag (Sahel) (Cairo) Mohamed el-Sayed Aly 
Rodah (Assiut) Mohamed Chawkat Toum 
Rodah (I'ayum) Mohamed Khaled 
Rosetta (Behera) Aly Ibrahim Aly (Dr ) 

Sabk-el-Dahak (Minoufieh) AMel-Mcguid Mahmoud 
Charkawi 

Saff (E1-) (Giza) Mehhy Ahmed el-Melihy. 

Saft-el-Torab (Gharbia) Mohamed Abdel-Aziz Khadr 
Sakalta (Girga) Mahmoud Abou-Rehab Hassan 
S<ikha (Gharbia) Hussem Mahmoud Said 
Samalout (Mima) Abdel-Wahab el-Cherei 
Samannoud (Gharbia) Aly Manzalawi Bey. 

Sanalxju (Assiut) Labib Greiss 
Sanabou and Min Sabah (Gharbia) Aziz Sidky 
Sandabiss (Kalubia) Manioun Ismail Bey 
Sandala (Minoufieh) Radwan Sayed (Sheikh) 

Sanhawa and Mm Fathi (Sharkia) Mahmoud Mobamed 
Aly Bey 

Santa (El ) (Gharbia). Abdel-Rahim el-Khatib Bey 
Sawaleh (Sharkia) Imam Sohman Abdoun 
Sayad (E1-) Ibrahim Hassan Mohamed 
Sayeda-Zenab (Cairo)' Moustafa Abdel-Hadi 
Sayeda-Zenab (Tnbunal) Ahmed Sabri 
Sodfa (Assiut) Abdel-Rahman Mahmoud Bey. 

Sennoures (Fayum) Mahmoud Abou-Zeid Tantawi 
Sidi-Haazi (Gharbia). Mohamed Youssef Abdel Bey 
Silwa-Bahan (Asswan)' Saleh Amme Mechaly 
Siinbellawcin (Dakahha) Mohamed Chafik Gabr 
Sirs cI-Layyane (Minoufieh)* Mahmoud Selim Zahraue 
Sohag (Girga) Mohamed Hanafi el-Chenf 
Suez (Suez) Kamel Hassan Hamza 
Sultan-Hassan (Mima): Mohamed Sameh Moussa. 

Tahta (Girga) Abdullah Omar Abdel-Akhar 
Tala (Minoufieh) Ahmed Abdel-Ghaffar Pasha 
Talkha (Gharbia) Sayed Abdel-Hadi el-Kassabi 
Tami-el-Amdid (Dakahha) Mohamed Tewfik Khahl Bey 
Tanah (Dakahlia) Ahmed Borhane Nour 
Tanoub (Minoufieh) Mohamed Abdallah Abou-Hussein 
Tansa-Bam-Malawi (Beni Sucf)* Mahmoud Khairat (Dr ). 
Tanta (Gharbia) Aly Mohamed el-Khoshkham 
Tanta (Markaz)* (Gharbia) Mohamed Moustafa Habib 
Tatoun (Fayum) Abdel-Kader cl-Bassel 
Teh-el-Baroud (Behera) . Abdel-Kenm Mabroukel-Guebaly 
Tel-cl-Kebir (Sharkia)* Aly el-Sayed Ayoub 
Telerak (Sharkia)* Imam Abdel-Latif Waked 
Tema (Girga). N N 

Tewfikieh (Behera) Lachme Aboul-Fetouh Nassar. 

Tobhar (Fayum) Hafes Mohamed Momen 
Tod (Behera) Mohamed Abdel-Moneim Gayyar 
Toukh (Kalubia): Hamed Mahmoud (Dr ). 
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Toukh (Assittt)* Abdel- Ahm Samhan Bey 
Old Cairo (Cairo). Mahmoud Abdel- Kader. 

Waily (Cairo)* Mahmoud Mourad Sami (Dr ). 

Wasta(Bem Suef) Abdel-Hahm Abou-Seif Rady. 

Wehal (E1-) (Gharbia): Mahmoud el-Sayed 
Zaafaran (Gharbia) Ahmed Mohamed Said 
Zagazig (l^dar) (Sharkia) Mohamed Kamel el-Dib 
Zarka (E1-) (Dakahha)- N N 
Zifta (Gharbia) Abbas Sid Ahmed Pasha 
SMrttaU7-0«iitral: Hassan El-Nahas Bey. 

PRINCIPAL COURT OFFICIALS 
Privatt Saeratary to H.M. Uia King: M £. Hussein Hosni 
Bbv 

Maalara of Cwramonias: Mahmoud Younbs Bey, Ikram 
Erfanb Ssir bl-Nasr Bby. Hussein Said Zulficar 
Bby. 

Lori Chaaibarlain: H.E Abdbl-Latif Talaat Pasha 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Uniar-SacralaryofStatt: Mohamed Kamel Abdel-Rahim 
Bby 

Ministry of Agriculture 

UnSar-Saeralariat of Stata: Dr Ibrahim Kadri Bey, 
Dr. Mohammed El Kilani Bey. 

Ministry of Commerce and Industry 

Undar-Saeratary of State: Abdallah Abaza Bey 
DIractor-Oanaral of Dapartmant of Commarca: Mohamed 
Taker el-Kholy Bey 

DIractor-Oanaral of Dapartmant of Industry: Moustafa 
Maher Bey 

Ministry of Communications 

Undar-Saeratary of State: Saybd Gawdat Bby 
Ministry of National Defence 
Undar-Sacratary of Stata: Mahmoud Tbwfix Ahmed 
Pasha 

Undar-Sacratary of State for Civil Aviation: Dr Abdel 
Rahman Elsawi Bey 

Ministry of Finance 

Undar-Sacratariaa of Stata: Abdel-Cuafi Abdbl-Motaal 
Bey, Ahmed Zaki Saad Bey, Osman Abaza Bey, 
Abdel Gelil Elimari 

Ministry of Health 

Undar-Sacratary of Steta for Madicai Affairs: Dr Aly 

Tewfik Shousha Pasha. 

Undar-Sacratary of Stata for PuSlic Sarvica: Dr Mohamed 
el-Sebai Hassanein Bey 

Undar-Sacratary of Steta for Infactious Disaaaaa: Dr 

Mohamed Khalil Abdel-Khalek Bey 

Undar-Sacratary of Stata tor Madicai Affairs: Dr. Esa 

Hamdi el-Mazini Bey 

Ministry of Education 

Undar-Sacratarias of State: Hassan Fayek Pasha, Mo- 
hamed Chapik Ghorbal Bby 

Ministry of the Interior 

Uadar-Sacratarias of State: Badawi Khalifa Pasha, 
Abdel Rahman Ammar Bby. 

Ministry of Justice 

Uada r S a e ra ta ry of State: Abdel-Latif Ghorbal Bby 
Ministry of Social Affairs 

Uadtr Saeratary of Slate: Hamid Elaba Bxy. 

Ministry of Public Works 
llaSar Stcratariat af State: Mohamed Kamel Nabih 
Pakba, Naguib Ibrahim Pasha, Hambd Soliman Bey. 


Ministry of Waqfs 

Uadtr-Sacralary af Slate: Mohamed Omar bl-Dsmsr-. 

dachk. 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

Ambassadors 

Praaco: HE Ahmed Sarwat Bbv, 36 avenue dltoa. 
Pans 

Qroat Britain: H E Abdel-Fattah Amr Pasha, 75 South 
Audley Street, London, W i. 

Iran: H £ Mahmoud Sabit Pasha, Tehran. 

U.S.A.: H £ Mahmoud Hassan Pasha, 2301 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. Washington, D C. 

Envoys Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary 

AteSanltten: H E Mohamed Sadbk Abu-Khaora Bby, 
Kabul 

Bolglum: H E Iskandar Wahabi Bbv, Brussels. 

Brasil: H E Mohamed Waguiu Rostom Dev, Rio de 
Janeiro 

China: H E Elias Ismail Bey, Nanking. 

Czechoslovakia: H E Ahmed Haxxi (Charge d’Affaires), 
league 

Ethiopia: H E Mahmoud Fawzi, Addis Ababa 

Qrcat Britain: (Vacant) I^ndon 

Orcoeo: H £ Mohamed bl-Said Bey, Athens 

India: H E Fathi Radwan (Charge d'Aifaires), Bombay. 

Mraq: H E Mohamed Yassinb Bey, Baghdad. 

Itely: H E Abdel Rahman Hakri Bby, Rome. 

Lthanon: H E Abdel Rahman Hakki Bey, Beirut 
Nethorlandi: H E Hassan Zaki (Ghargii d’Affatres), The 
Hague 

Pakistan: HE M El-Hussrini El-Khatib (Charg6 
d ’Affaires), Karachi 

Poland: H E Hassan Mazhar (Charge d’Affaires). War- 
saw 

Saudi Arabia: H E Awad el-Bahrawi Bey, Jedda. 

Spain: HE Mohamed Mohamed hl-Said Matar Bey 
(C harg6 d' Affaires), Madrid 

Sweden: H E Hussfin Mahmoud Radi Bey, Stockholm, 
Switzerland: H E AnnEL-KiiRiM Safwat Bey, Bern. 
Syria: H E Abdel Rahman Hakki Bky, Damascus 
Turkey: H E Mohamed Amine Bby Fouau, Ankara. 
U.S.S.R.: H E Mohamed Kamei el-Bindari Pasha, 
Moscow 

Yufoeiavia: H E Mohamed Said Bby, Belgrade 
Counsellors 

First Secretaries, Second Secretaries, Third 
Secretaries, and Attaches 
Afghanieten: Mohamet Midhat el-Far (Third Secretary), 
Kabul 

Beigium: Hussein Mansour (Second Secretary), Brussels. 
Brazil: Saved Ibrahim Bassiouni (Second Secretaij), 
Rio de Janeiro. Ibrahim Amine Guali (Attach^), Rio 
, de Janeiro 

Cfciaa: Amine Abdel-Malbk (Second Secretary), Nanking, 
Fouad Sadex (Attach^), Nanking 
CziCkoelovakla: Moustafa Hachbm (Attach^). Prague. 
Ethio^: Choukri Costandi Raphail (Third Secretary), 
Addis Ababa. Mohamed Osman Minchawi (Second 
Attach^), Addis Ababa. 
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FraiMt: Alv Fawii Marei (Pint Secretary), Pari», Mo- 
HAMED Riad (Second Secretary), Pans, Mohamed 
Kheirbdoine (Second Secretary). Pans, Hassan 
Kamel (Third Secretary). Pans, Aram Stephan* 
(Attach6), Pans, Waooih Nakhla Motki (Attach^), 
Pans 

Qrtat Britain: Aly Shawki (Counsellor), London, Mo- 
iiAMBo Tbwfik Ismail Katamish (First Secretary), 
London, Mohamed Zaki Kinawi (Second Secretary), 
Lt -Col Abdel-Hamip Bey Ghaleb (Military Attach^), 
London, Wing-Comdr Hassan Mahmoud (Air Attach^), 
London, Abdel Aziz Taher (First Attach^), Abdel- 
Latip Fahmy (Third Secretary), London, Amine 
Mohamed Moftah (Third Secretary), London, Rouch- 
di Takfa (Commeri lal Attach^), London, F'ouad Aziz 
Youssef (Second Attach^), London, Shukri Fadel 
(Second AttaLh6), London 

UrMCt: Mahmoud Tkwfik Choucha (Second Secretary), 
Athens. Mohamed Kamalbddine Salah (Attach<5), 
Athens 

Iran: Hussein Aziz (First Secretary), Tehran, Mohamed 
Ahmed Tbwfik (Third Secretary), Tehran 
Mraa: Ahmed Naguib Choucri (Third Secretary). Bagh- 
dad, Ahmed Salahbddinr (Attach6), Baghdad. 
Ahmed Gamaiuddinb Badawi (Attach^). Baghdad 
Labanon: Hussein Sabet Karara (Second Secretary), 
Beirut, Ahmfd Abdel Mfguid (Third Secretary), 
Beirut. Moustafa Kamel Sehli (Attach^), Beirut, 
Saiaheddine Mohamed Saber (Attach^). Beirut 
Saudi Arabia: Ahmed Mohamed Gabr (Second Secretary), 
Jedda, Mohamed Abdel-Fattah Sobki (Attach^), 
Jedda, Said Loufti (Attache) , Jedda 
Spain: Mohamed Abdel-Chafi Larbane (Third Secre- 
tary). Madrid. Abdbl-MoneimSaadiTahawi (Attach!^). 
Mailnd 

Swtdtn: Mikhah Sai ama Farag (Second Secretary), 
Slot kholm, Hussein Said Zulficar Bey (Thud Secre- 
tary), Stockholm, IbrahimHassanMoustafa (Attach^), 
StiE kholm 

Switzerland: Hassan Soliman Hakim (Third Secretary), 
Bern, Ibrahim Hassan Moustafa (Attachii), Bern 
Syria: Osman Hei my (Second Secretary), Damascus. 
Ahmed 1-athi Uadwan (Attach^), Damascus, Mous- 
tafa Saadani (Attach^), Damascus, Mohamed 
Moukhtar (Attaclui), Damascus 
Turkey: Aiy 1'ahmy Amroussy (SiNond Secretary), 
Ankara, Hussein Zawahry (Attachii). Ankara 
U.S.S.R.: Mahmoud Badawi Chiaty (l-irst Secretary), 
Mosiow, Anwar Niazi (Second Sevretary), Moscow, 
\ouNAN Kheila Saad (Attach^), Moscow, Hussein 
Ibrahim Chkrik (Attach6), Moscow 
YufOllavla: Aly Kamel Fahmy (Third Sc'cretary), Bel- 
grade 

Consuls-Genkral and Consuis 
Franca: Hassan Youssef Maher (Vice-Ckinsul), Paris, 
Ahmed Mohamed Farag (Consul-General), Marseilles, 
Abuki-Mkguid Saleh (Vice-Consul). Marseilles 
Rraat Britain: Albert Mansour (Consul-General), Lon- 
don, Moukhtar Abdbl-Hamid Zaki (Vice-Consul), 
Abdbl-Hamid Ibrahim Sboud (Consul), Liverpool; 
Ahmed Talaat (Vice-Consul) , 

India: Mohamed Abdkl-Monbim (Consul), Bombay; 

Moustafa Kamel (Vice-Consul). Bombay 
Italy: Ahmed Hilmi Ibrahim (Consul), Genoa 
Falacttaa: Mohamed Abdel-Monbim Moustafa (Oinsul- 
COneral), Jerusalem. ^ 


Twiwy: Hassan Cbafik Bey (Consul), Istanbul. 

Uaian aff tantli Affriaa: Salahbdoins Fadel (&>nsol). 
Cape Town 

POLITICAL FARTIEt 

Ubaral ConilKiitianal Party; t 1922; this party pursues a 
generally moderate policy; Leader M Hussein 
Heikal Pasha (Pres, of the Senate) 

Kotia Watdist Party: this party was founded by Makram 
Ebeid Pasha and some forty Wafdist Deputies when 
he was expelled from the Wafdist Party in 1943; 
Leader Makram Ebeid Pasha. 

Masr Al Fatah {Young Eg^t) the Masr A1 Fatah Party is 
in opposition to the Treaty with Great Bntain and 
demands the termination of the present condomimum 
in the Sudan and its unity with Egypt under the 
Crown of King Farouk, Leader Ahmad Hussein 
Motifin Brotherhood {Ihhwan El Mushmtn) this party 
was founded about sixteen years ago. with the aim to 
rid Egypt of all foreign politual and economic influ- 
ent e, Leader Sheikh Hassan el-Banna 
Nationalists (lYalant) i 1907, the oldest and most extreme 
party, opposing negotiation with Great Britain until 
all British troops have been withdrawn, advocates 
complete independence and the cession of the Berber 
and Zeila regions on the Red Sea, has few supporters, 
Leader Hafez Ramadan Pasha 
Saadist Party: this party was founded in 1938 by dissident 
Wafdists, the programme differs from that of the 
Wafd Party only with regard to the internal adminis- 
tration of Egypt, Leader Mahmoud Fahmi el- 
Nokrashy Pasha (Prime Minister) 

Watd Party: the Wafd Party was founded in 1919 on the 
recrudescence of the Nationalist movement which 
followed World War I, represents Nationalist aspira- 
tions and is supported by the majority of Egyptians, 
Leader Moustafa El Nahas Pasha (ex-Pnme 
Minister) 

Labour Party: at present the Labour movement is led by 
l^mce Abbas Halim, it is not a party of Labour as 
understood in the West, but with the continual indus- 
trialisation of the country it is inevitable that a Labour 
I’arty, modelled on Western ideas, will play a large 
part in the future development of the country 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

Law and justice throughout the Kingdom of Egypt are 
administered by four distinct categories of courts 

(1) The National Courts. 

(2) The Mixed Courts 

(3) The Courts of Personal Statute 

(a) Moslem Religious Courts {M0hk*m*hs 

Sharta), 

(b) Maglis Hasbi, 

{c) The Courts of different non-Moslem 
rehgtous communities 

(4) Consular Courts 

Tht Nhtlonal CMirts were instituted by a Decree of June 
14th, 1883 The court tnes all civil or commercial cases 
which are brought by native htigant parties This court 
also deals with crimes comnutted by local subjects other 
than those withm the competence of the Mixed Courts 
A Decree issued on March 17th. 1929, modified the regula- 
tions for the organisation of National Courts in such a way 
as to make the competence of the National Courts extend to 
the law suits of foreigners who did not avail themsdves of 
the Capitulations, provided that such cases were beyond 
the competence of the Mixed Conrts The National Court 
also has jurisdiction over civil and conuozercial diqintes 
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relating to movable and immovable property, between 
natives and the State, and all actions against the State tor 
civil responsibility by reasons of admimstrative measures 
against the laws and decrees Outside the competence of 
the National Courts is all htigation relating to the Public 
Debt or the imposition of taxes, all litigation regarding the 
constitution of Waqfs, questions of mamage, donations, 
Wills and succession, and such other litigation which relates 
to personal status The most important modifications 
relating to the organisation of the National Courts have been 
the Penal Code. No 3, 1904, the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, No 4, 1904. I-aw No 8, 1904. instituting Markas 
Courts, Law No 4, 1905, instituting Assize Courts, 
the law of January 25th, 1926. instituting a High Court at 
Assiut, and law No 68, 1931, instituting a Court of 
tiou for civil and criminal matters 

Tilt Mixtd Courts \Nere inaugurated on June aSth, 187^. 
and commenced to sit on February ist, 187O These courts 
were instituted originally for a period of live years, which 
has been since periodically renewed by international agree- 
ments, the last renewal being made in the years 1921, 1922, 
and 1933 for an indefinite period The signatory powers 
to the institution of these courts were Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Hungary, I'rance, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, the Netherlands. Norway. I'ortugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, and the U S A The Mixe<l Courts try all 
civil and commercial cases between (a) foreigners of differ- 
ent nationalities, (6) foreigners and natives, (c) foreigners 
of the same nationality 

The Mixed Courts hear all cases of contraventions ■when 
the accused is a foreigner, and offences connected with 
bankruptcy when foreign interest is involved, as well as 
offences relating to the misappropriation 0/ goods seized in 

P ursuance of a judgment or order of the courts in cjuestion 
he Mixed Courts arc also competent to try misdemeanours 
and crimes committed against the judges and the personnel 
of the Mixed Courts personally, in connection with the 
discharge of their functions, or the enforcement of judg- 
ment and orders emanating from the courts The law 
apphed by the Mixed Courts is that contained in the Mixed 
Codes, and in those permanent jxilice regulations which 
have been promulgated by the approval of the General 
Assembly of the J udges of the Mix^ Court of Appeal 
Until 191 1 any alterations in the Mixed Codes could only 
be effected with the consent of all signatory powers Law 
No 1 7 of 191 1 , however, instituted a Legislative Assembly, 
which IS composed of the General Assembly of the Mixed 
Court of Appeal, with the addition of the Senior Judge of 
each of the signatory powers, not represented for the time 
being by a Judge in the Court of Appeal This body is 
permitted to make additions to and amendments of Mixed 
Codes, but has no authority to effect any amendment in 
the O^e of Regulations organising its courts The Mixed 
Court of Appeal is situated in Alexandria, where also is 
established a Mixed Court of First Instance Both Cairo 
and Mansoura have a Mixed Court of First Instance 

CMirts •! Penonal Statvtt. These courts try cases 
relating to status m respect of Moslem local subjects, or 
non-Moslems who have no Magks MiUi (courts of religious 
communities) competent for the consideration of such 
affairs 

CMrtS •! wartft {Maghs Hasbi) These courts were 
instituted by Decree of November 19th, 189O, as well as 
the institution of the Supreme Maglis Hasbi by Law No 
j. 1911. promulgated in March 1911 

A D^ree dated October 13th, 1925. has been issued 
reorganismg the Maglis Hasbi It gives the Maglis in 
question the exclusive right to deal solely with matters of 
tutCHTship, mterdiction, and absence concerning those 
roridmg in Egypt, whether Egyptians or non-Egi^tuiu, 


Moslems or non-Moslems, unless otherwise stipulated by 
laws or treaties It also entitles the said Maglis Hasbi to 
strip legal tutors of their power, in virtue of w^h numago- 
ment of the property of their minors is effected, or to 
restrict such power in case of their failure to show capa- 
city The decree in question has also raised the age of 
minority from 18 to a i complete years It also instituted 
Registry Office for recording decisions relating to inter- 
diction and the aboUtion thereof, tlie continuation of 
tutorship after 21, and stnppmg the legal tutor of his 
power or restricting same in toiinection with the manage- 
ment of the minor's property The ofhee m question also 
issues certificates concerning the legal status of those living 
m Egypt 

Courts of Wards are divulwl into 

(1) I hf Supreme Maghs Hasht It is formed in Cairo of 
three Judges of the Cairo National Court of Appeal, a 
member of the supreme Mahkama — to be substituted m 
the cases involving nou-Moslems by a member of the com- 
munity conterned — and an ofhcial either m service or 
retired 

The council also hears .appeals against decisions passed 
by Mudina or (iovernorate Maglis Hasbi, where the in- 
hentance or amount of property owned by the person or 
interdii ted absent, or m person to bo iniexdictea, exceeds 

300 

(2) Appeal Maghs Hasbi It is formed in every National 
Court of First Instance, presided over by the I’resident of 
the court In case of his absence the Vice-President of the 
court takes his place As an exceptional measure to the 
foregoing, the Minister of Justice, m case the President and 
the Vice-President are unable to sit, may delegate a Judge 
of the court to preside over the Maghs Hasbi 

While considering cases relating to non-Moslems the 
Sharia member is replaced by a member ol the com- 
munity concerned, a judge, and two other members from 
among the officials actually in Government service or on 
pension, or notables 

The Maghs, in appeal, reviews decisions given by the 
Markaz Maghs Hasbi or decisions given by Governorate 
Maghs Hasbi within its junsdiction. provided the amount 
of heritage or the property belonging to the person or 
interdict!^ absent, or the person whoso interdiction is 
requested, docs not exceed £E 3,000 

The Supreme Maghs Hasbi or Maghs, m appeal, reviews 
the decisions given by Maghs Hasbi at the request of the 
Mimster of J ustice 

(а) Decisions given m cases of litigation, 

(б) Appeals lodged by testamentary tutors against 
decisions relating to their dismissal or to their substitu- 
tion by others, 

(c) Appeals lodged by legal tutors against decisions 
stnppmg them of their powers or restrictmg certain 
transactions, 

(d) Appeals lodged by the Parquet or parties con- 
cerned in connection with decisions relating to petitions 
for interdiction or the abolition thereof, the continua- 
tion or abolition of tutorship, or the prevention of « 
ward who has attained hts eighteenth year of age from 
the management of hu affairs 

(3) I he Governorate Maghs Hasbi This is composed of 
the lollowmg members 

A Judge of the National Courts to be delegated by the 
* Minister of justice. 

A Kadi to be delegated by the Mimster of J usttce; and 

A notable to be appointed by the Minister of Interior. 
In dealing with affairs of non-Moslems the Kadi is 
replaced by a member of the community concerned, to 
be appointed by the Mmister of Justice 
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The Govemorate Maglu Hasbi has jurisdiction m matters 
rdating to estates or property when the amount exceeds 
0L 3 , 000 . 

The Govemorate Maglis Hasbi has competence in all 
matters falhng within its jurisdiction regardless of their 
value. 

(4) The Marhai Maglis Hasbi This is also formed of a 
fudge of the National Court appointed by the Minister of 
Justice, a Kadi also appointed by the Minister of Justice, 
and a notable appointed by the Minister of the Interior 

OORtulAf Cowrts are competent to try civil and com- 
mercial cases between persons of the same nationalities, 
provided the case is not in reference to landed proMrty m 
Egypt, criminal cases where the accused is the subject of 
their Government, except when the Mixed Courts have 
junsdiction as above mentioned, and cases touchmg the 
personal status of subjects of their own Government (see 
Law No 8. 1913. for British Consular Courts — Order in 
Council, No 393, 1909). By the Treaty of Montreux all 
these jurisdictions, including matters relating to personal 
statute, have been remitted to the Mixed Courts, except 
in case the powers retained their Consular Courts to try 
such matters m the transition period 


THE tTRUOTURE AND WORKING OF THE 
EGYPTIAN LEGAL SYSTEM 
NStieilRl Courts. The National Courts consist of: 

(1) The Court 0/ Cassation A bench of ten judges 
(Law No 68, 1931) 

(3) The Cairo-Alexandna-Assiut Courts of Appeal, 
in which cases are heard by three judges 

(3) The Assise Courts Benches of three judges of the 
Court of Appeal. 

(4) Central 'Jrtbunals, in which cases are heard by 
three judges 

(5) bummary Tribunals, in which cases are heard by 
a single judge 

(6) Marhas Iribunals (instituted by Law No 8, 1904), 
in which coses are heard by a single judge 

(Markaz Tribunals now exist only in Cairo, Alexandria, 
Port Said, Suez, and Ismaiha ) 

Civil and Gommsreial Jurisdiction. Tlio central tubunals 
are the ordinary courts of first instance, and deal with 
civil and commercial cases other than those within the 
competence of the Summary Tribunals An appeal lies to 
the Court of Appeal 

tummtry Tribuntit. These tribunals deal finally with 
all cases of a value not exceeding ;iE 2,000 and subject to 
appeal up to (fS. 15.000 In some specified cases, however, 
the Summary Tnbunals have junsdiction up to any 
amount Appeals from the Tribunal are heard by the 
Central Tribunal 

Punil Jurisdiction. All crime's are finally judged by the 
Assize Courts Previous to appeanng before the Assize 
Court, prisoners are sent before a committing magistrate 
Press offences, except those dealing with individuals, are 
tried by the Assize Courts, by the Law No 37, of 1911, and 
the Decree of July 9th, 1925 

tummary Tribunals. These tribunals deal with crimes 
sent by the committing magistrates as misdemeanours and 
eontraventions. except those specifically reserved for a, 
special jurisdiction and those dealt with by the Markaz 
iSibunals Decree dated July 9th, 1923 
Tba Marliaa Tribunals. The Markaz Tribunals are 
competent to deal with certain misdemeanours and most 
contraventions, but cannot impose longer imprisonment 
t han three months and a fine of ££., 10. * 


Cuntnl TrWunal. An am^l lies from the Summary and 
Markaz Tnbunals to the Central Tnbunal in aU cases of 
misdemeanour But the decisions given by such courts in 
cases of contravention are only appealed against m 
certain cases, especially if the penalty inflicted is a fine. 
In certain cases of contravention tn^ by the Summary 
Tribunals the appeal is made to the Courts of First 
Instance (Decree dated May 19th, 1926) 

Court Of Cassation. The Court of Cassation deals with 
ajiplications and jHiints of law in matters of crime and 
misdemeanour, and in civil cases subject to special stipula- 
tion (Law No 68, 1931) Petitions concerning elections 
for both the Senate and the House of Deputies are decided 
by the Court of Cassation as laid down by Law No. 38, 
of 1930. 

Tho Courts of non-Moslom Roiigious Communitios. The 

non-Moslem religious communities in Egypt are the Greek 
Orthodox, the Greek Catholic, the Armenian Gregorian, 
the Armenian Catholic, the Orthodox Copts, the Catholic 
Copts, the Maronites, the Syrian Catholics, the Catholic 
Chaldeans, the Anglican Protestants, and the Jews 

The following courts have been formed under the follow- 
ing laws 

The Orthodox Copts (by Decree of May 14th, 1883. 

modified by Law No 3, of 1912) 

The Protestants (by Decree of March ist, 1902) 

The Armenian Catholics (by Decree of November 

1 8th, 1905) 

The Catholic Copts prepared a Constitution which re- 
ceived the approval of the Pope in 1899, but it has not yet 
been sanctioned by decree These constitutions provide 
for certain Council with judicial powers in reference to 
questions of personal statute when the parties are members 
of the communities 
Spbcial Courts. 

(1) Customs (Decree of April 2nd, 1884, and Law No 9, 
of 1903) The Customs Commission consists of the Director- 
General and three or four of the principal officials of the 
Customs Administrations This Commission tries breaches 
of Customs Regulations, cases of contraband, and cases in 
reference to tobacco and tobacco laws 

(2) Agricultural Roads (Decree of November 3rd, 1890, 
modified by Law No 20, 1925) The Mudir tries cases 
infringing the Agncultural Roads Regulations 

(3) Prevention of Locusts (Decree of June i6th, 1891, 
modified by Decrees of April 26th. 1904, and May i8th, 
IQ15) The Mudir or Governor, a delegate of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and two members form this court 

(4) Canal Regulations (Decree of February 22nd, 1894, 
Laws No 4, of 1903. No 21, of 1905, No 20, of 1909) The 
Administrative Commission set up by the Decree of 1894 is 
composed of the Mudir as President, the Chief Engmeer, 
and three notables of the province Appeals are heard by a 
special committee under the presidency of the Under- 
secretary of State, Ministry of the Interior 

(5) Guarding the Nile and Canal Banks in the Time of 
Flood (Decrees of September 9th, 1887, and June 29th, 
1899) There are special commissions in the Governorates 
and Markazes for trial of offences against these regulations 

ParqutL The Parquet is the authority entrusted with 
the pubhc prosecution, and is concerned with the mvestiga- 
tion of enme The Parquet is presided over by the Ptocur- 
ator-General, situated at the National Palace of Justice m 
Cairo He is assisted by the Advocate-General, Parquet 
Chiefs, and assistants A Parquet Office is established m 
every court In towns where there are no Central Courts, 
the Parquet Office is composed of a Chief or substitute, 
entitled a Naib, who directs the work. The language used 
in the National Courts is Arabic. 
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Mini OWHit. The tribunals sitting to hear civU and 
commercial matters are divided as follows: 

(x) The Summary Tribunal. 

(s) The Civil Tribunal. 

(3) The Tribunal of Commerce 

(4) The Tribunal des R^f^r^ (urgent apphcations) 

(5) The Court of Appeal 

The tnbunals sitting to hear criminal matters are 
divided as follows. 

(1) The Tribunal of Contraventions 

(2) The Correctional Tribunal 

(3) The Court of Assize 

(4) The Court of Appeal sitting as the Court of 
Caption. 

The languages employed before the Mixed Courts are 
Arabic. Enghsh. French, and Italian 

Courts Off PorsOROl Status. The Shana Courts are the 
oldest judicial institution m Egypt, and the time of their 
institution dates as far back as the Islamic conquest of the 
country. Their j unsdiction was general and comprised all 
sorts of litigation When other courts besides them were 
instituted, their 1 unsdiction was hmited to a certain kind 
of lawsuit, and the competence of Shana Courts remained 
as contained in Articles 5 to xo of the 1931 Regulations 
Shana Courts follow the pnnctpals of Islam, and have a 
special code of regulations, promulgated in 1880, organis- 
ing their discipline and procedure The latter code had 
undergone numerous amendments, and the latest code of 
r^pilations now m force in Shana Courts is the one 
promulgated by Law No 78, of 1931, and in which were 
inserted the most recent judicial organisations 
Shana Courts are divided into three categones, namely 

(x) The Supreme Shana Court of Cairo 

(2) Sharia Courts of First Instance in pnncipal towns 

(3) Summary Shana Courts m almost every town and 
Markaz 

Summary Shana Courts deal with all questions relating 
to mamage or ansing therefrom, divorce, custody of 


children, alimony, disputes relating to succession in minor 
hentages, proof of parentage 
Their decisions are final in some cases and preliimnary 
in others, except in the Sharia Courts of the desert fron- 
tiers. the decisions of which in all disputes are not liable 
to appeal 

First Instance Sharia Courts, besides hearing appeals 
from the Summary Mehkemeh, decide upon, in the first 
instance, all Moslem questions which aure not left to the 
Summary Mehkemeh, their decisions on these questions 
being subject to appeal before the Supreme Mehkemeh. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Shana Court extends to 
the whole of Egypt It decides on appeals brought up 
before it, against judgments delivered by Mehkemehs of 
first instance, besides dealing with certain alienations 
regarding Wakfs, already decided by Mehkemehs of first 
instance 

The territorial jurisdiction of the Summary Shana 
Courts IS nearly co-extensivc with the Markaz or Kism in 
which It IS situated; that the Mehkemehs of first instance 
is almost identical with that of the National Central Court, 
One Kadi sits in a Summary Shana Court, while in the 
First Instance and Supreme Mehkemeh three Kadis sit. 
Court off Cotsation: Pres Saybo Moustava Pasha. 

Cairo Court off Appeal: Pres Mohambd Mahmoud Pasha. 
AtSlut Court Ot Appoal: Pres. Ahmbd Moukhtar Bekhit 
Bby 

Alaxandria Court off Appoal: Pres. Ahmbd Safwat Bbv. 
Parguot Qoaaral National Tribunal: Procurator-Gen. 
Mahmoud Mansour Bby. 

Dapartmsnt of Logal Modieino, Cairo: Dir -Gen Dr Ahmbd 
Hussein Sami Bby 

NationaJ Tribunal of First InstancOp Cairo: Pres Abdbi. 

Hamid Omar Wechahy Bey 
iupromo Sbaria Tribunal, Cairo: Pres. Shbikh Aly 
Mahmoud Koraa. 

Mixtd Court of Appoal, Altxandria: Pres. Jaspbr Ybatbs 

Brinton. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BR 0 ADCA 8 TINQ 

BroadcastinK in Lgypt ih a State serv'u r, the tulministra- 
tlon being the responsibility of the l''gyplian Slate Ikoad' 
casting Company 

An annual licence fee of 1 ’ T x lo, jilus P T 5 for each 
valve, IS charged on private receiving sets 

Advertising is not permitted 

In January 1943 there were in oxisteme 113,400 private 
receiving sets 

School Broadcasting 

School broadcasting was added to the programme at the 
end of 1945. and has reached a high standard of efficiency 
The broailcasta arc on similar lines to those followed by 
the Central Cxjuncil of S< htxil Broadc asting of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation 

BROADCAsriNO Company 

Igyftian Itata BroadcMtIng Company: Cairo, f 1934. 
Dirs of Broadcasting M Fathi Bky. S Lukti Pasha, 
l*rogiamme Cttee Dr Ai y Ihrahim Pasha, Hafez 
Akifi Pasha, Hassan Fahmy Kifaat Bey, publ 
Egyptian Radto Magattne, Lgypt Calling 

AIR LINES 

Air transport activities wore increased rapidly after the 
end of World War II 

Miir Airways ( 8 .A.E.) : Almaza Airport, Heliopolis, f lotz. 
affiliated to Banque Misr (iroup of companies, services 
throe times daily, Cairo-Aloxandna, daily, Cairo-Port 
Said - Alexandria, four times weekly, Cairo - Assiut - 
Luxor; twice daily, C^itro-Lydda (Palestine), three 
times weekly, Cairo - Haifa (Palestine), daily, Cairo - 
Beirut (Lebanon), twice weekly, Cairo -Damascus (Syria) 
and Cairo-Lydda (Palestine)-Baghdad (Iraq), three 
times weekly, C^iro-Lydda (Palestine) -Nicosia (Cyprus), 
once weekly, Cairo-Beirut (Lebanon) -Nicosia (Cyprus), 
Man Dir Dr Sir Hassan Sadek Pasha, k b b 
Brltiih OvtriMi Alrwayt Corporation: Services, four times 
weekly (Sun, Tuos , W'ed , Iti), lamdon Aiiqiort - 
Malta - Cairo - Basra - Karachi - Delhi - Calcutta, weekly 
(Fri ) Poole Airport - Augusta - Cairo - Basra - Bahrein - 
Karachi, (Wed ) Poole Airport -Marseilles- Augusta - 
Cairo - Basra - Bahrein - Karachi - Calcutta - Rangoon - 
Singapore, (Sat ) Poole Airport - Marseilles - Augusta - 
Cairo - Basra • Bahrein - Karachi - Calcutta - Rangoon - 
Bangkok - Hong Kong, three times weekly (Sun , 
Tues , Thurs ) Poole Airport - Marseilles - Augusta - 
Cairo - Basra - Bahrein - Karachi - Calcutta - Rangoon - 
Singapore - Sourabaya - Darwin - Bowen - Sydney, daily, 
London Airport - Malta - C^iro - Khartoum - Nairobi - 
Salisbury- jonannesburg (operates jointly with South 
African Airways) B O A C have recently considerably 
augmented these services 

ItkiopUlil Air LlMt: twice weekly service, Cairo -Addis 
Ababa 

Air FrMPt: Services twice weekly (Fn . Sun ) Paris-Tunis- 
Cairo-Basra-Karachi-Calcutta-Saigo/i, weekly (Sat) 
Paris -Tunis -Cairo, Algiers -Turns- Tripoli -Bei^ii -El 


Adcm - Cairo - Luxor - Wadi Haifa - Khartoum - Asmara- 
Djibouti - Addis Ababa, Pans - Marseilles - Turns - 
T npoli - Bengasi - Cairo - Lu xor- Wadi Haifa - Khartoum - 
Malakal-Juba-Kismu-Nairobi - Dar-es-Sa laam - Mozam- 
biqu e-T ananari ve 

Ptn-Amarican World Alrwayt: New York-Boston (Mass )- 
Santa Maria -Lisbon, connecting service, Lisbon - 
Rome -Cairo 

RAILWAYS 

Egy^ian State Railways: Cairo station, Cairo, f 1852; 
Gen Man H I£ Abdel-Mfguid Baoh Pasha, Deputy 
Gen Man Mohamed Kamal El Kubshbn Bey, 
Asst C»en Man Dr Saved Abdfl Wahed Bey, 
Sec -Gen Mohamed Saeid Ahmed Bey, Asst Sec - 
Gens Mahmoud PThmy, Abdel Ai-im Saad, Auditor 
Abdel Azim Abaza, Traffic and Goods Man (Acting) 
Khadr Gabr, Goods Man Abdel Wahab Saleh, 
Chief Engineer, W'ay and Works Al Saved Gawdat 
Bky. Chief Mechanical Engineer R Bonar, Dir of 
Medical Dept Dr Ahmed Sirev. Insp -Gen Tele- 
graphs and Telephones Mohamed Shoukry Hussein 
Abaza Bky 

The first railway on the African continent was that 
begun in 1852 between Alexandna and Cairo, the first 
section of which was opened in 1854 By 1858 there was 
rail communication between Alexandria, Cairo and Suez, 
and this route was largely used by travellers between 
Europe and India On the opening of the Suez Canal m 
1868 the Cairo-Suez section was removed The latter 
section was again reconstructed and reopened for traffic in 
December 1934 

The present Eg^tian State Railways serve the Nile 
Valley and the Delta between the Mediterranean and 
Shallal, whence the river boats of the Sudan Government 
Railways and Steamers provide communication to the 
south Railway construction m Egfypt has been easy and 
economical, almost the only major works being the Nile 
bridges The principal express trams between Alexandna, 
Port Said, Cairo, Luxor, and Shallal include Pullman and 
dining cars Express parcels collection and delivery 
services for express traffic and container services for 
ordinary traffic operate at Cairo and Alexandna 

The principal commodities earned by the railways are 
cotton, cotton-seed, onions, manure, coal, oil, cereals, 
building materials, rice, and sugar The Egyptian State 
Railways operate steamer services for both passenger and 
goods on certain sections of the Nile in Upper Egypt At 
the begmmng of 1933 a railway museum was opened at 
Cairo 

Mileage and gauge. 2,775 miles open, 4 ft 8| m , aux- 
iliary Unes, 197 miles open. 4 ft 8| in , sidmgs excluded; 
Western Oasis Branch, 12 1 miles open, 2 ft. 6 in. 

IgyStian Dtita Uglit Railways LM. (British)* 15 me de la 

Gare du Caire, Alexandna. f 1897. 1^2.255.300; 

total length 977 km ; chief hues serve provmcea of 
Behera, Gharbia, Sharkia. Dakahha, and Kalubia, 
Chair Sir Alexander Keowm Boyd, ebb., cm.o; 
Man Dir Philiprb Kpovry; Dirs. Mohamed Aly 
Allbouba Pasha, Risoalla Homsy, Abdulla Zilea. 
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riy»« Ugllt Raitanqrt Os. (Egyptian): Fayum; cap. 
/i9i,52o; total len^ 158 km.; chief Unes, Fayum to 
SCnet el Heit. to Agamine. to Kalamsha, to Lahoun, 
and to Sennoures. and Mmet el Heit to Shawastma. 
Mit* AMiiyiiM iM OliamlM tar dt la Baiat-egypte 
(Belgian) Mansoura, PO Box 126. cap £E 293,170. 
total length 253 km , chief lines, Mansoura to Mataria, 
to Damietta and to Kafr Sawr, Mehallet Ingak to 
Godoyeda, and Mit el Khouli Moamen to Mit el Khouli 
Abdalla, Dir A Zollikokbr. 

Communications Statistics 
Railways (1943-44) 

Mam lines 2,619 miles 

Branch lines . 1 58 miles 

Sidings 909 miles 

Agricultural light railways (privately 
owned) 862 miles 

Number of passengers 58,165,254 

Weight of goods carried (excluding ser- 
vice transport) 8,486,958 tons 

Net Receipts £E 11,255,962 

Working Expenses IE 6,013,350 

Telegraphs and Telephones (1940-41) 

Telegraphs 11,788 miles of wire 

Telephones 444,972 miles of wire 

Telegrams sent and received' 

Local . 1.583,500 

Commercial and Service . 3.635,759 

Foreign , 533.* 80 

Post Offices (1941) 

Number of Post Offices and Stations . 5.605 

Internal correspondence (ordinary and 
registered articles) . 132,639,000 

Foreign correspondence . 8,600,000 

Receipts . , • /K 774,674 

Expenses . . /E 738,280 


ROADS 

There are good metalled mam roads as follows Cairo- 
Alexandna (desert road), Cairo-Benna-Tanta-Damanhur- 
Alexandna. Cairo-Suez (desert road), Cairo-lsraailia-I^ort 
Said or Suez, Cairo-Fayum (desert road). 

tHfPPINO AQENTt AND BROKERS 

Cairo 

American Eastern Trading and Shippmg Co (S A E ), 
21 rue Soliman Pasha 
Cabri, Louis, 50 rue Malika Farida. 

Egyptian Lloyd. S D Haddad, 157 av MaUka Nazli 
Express Company, The. 79 av. MaUka Nazli 
Gargour. T . & Sons, 30 av Fouad 
Grego, Oscar, 68 me et Azhar 

Hammad. Mohamed Moustafa, A Sons, 34 rue Malika 
Panda 

Lancaster, W A . 4 Haret Souii 
Lotus Navigation Co (S A E ), 34 rue Malika Panda 
Mercantile Shipping and CoaUng Co , Bianchi A Co 
(Egypt) Ltd , 6 place Sohman Pasha. 

Mitchell Cotts A Co (ME) Ltd , 33 rue Malika Fanda 
Mohamed Abdel-Salam el-Shafei, i rue Souk-el-Tewfikich 
Netherlands Traffic Agencies, 50 me Malika Fanda 
Peltours (S A E ), 10-12 me Adly Pasha 
Polnauer, L., A Co , 3 rue Baehlcr. 

Ross, John. Cotts A Co Ltd , 33 me Mahka Fanda. 

Sidi, E. B , 5 rue ChampoUion. 


Soc. Entrepr. Commute , 2a me Kasr el-Nil. 

Standard Tradmg A Supply Agency, 9 rue Boutros- 
Wahba Pasha (Daher). 

Tsaoussi, S . A Co , 26A rue Chdnf Pasha, 

Williams A Co , 37 rue MaUka Farida. 

Worms A Co , 10 rue Kantaret-el-Dekka 
2^phiropoulos. D P , 28 rue Adly Pasha 
Z6hil, Abdallah, A Co , 3 place Hahm. 


Alexvnuria 

Abdcl-Hamid Soliman, 4 rue do la Mamie 
Abdel-Latif Loutfi, 4 rue Abou-Choucha 
Aghion, Victor Jacques. A Co . 15 rue Talaat Harb Pasha 
Albert Mussa Agency A Stevedoring Co , The (S A E ), 
6 rue Marine 

American Bureau of Shipping. 21 rue Chdrif Pasha 
American Eastern Trading A Shipping Co (SAE), i6b 
rue Talaat Harb Paslia 
Angouras. John, 4 bid Z.ighloul 
Angouras, Pandclis 4 bid Zaghloul 
Aravantinos, Jean 1) , 27 rue Talaat Harb Pasha 
Argin, Michel P , 12 rue Talaat Haurb Pasha 
Bajada, J B , 6 rue de la Marine 

Barber, Jc , A Son. rue Bab-el-Karasta, douane porte 
No 14 

Barker A Co , 1 4 rue Talaat Harb Pasha 
Barnett Bros A Borchard Ltd , 2 rue Toussoun 
Beja, Henry, N , 28 bid Said I 
Benin, Maurice, Shipping Ltd , 1 5 place Zaghloul 
Bernard, Maison A , 55 rue Abou Dardar 
Bianchi, A V N , 4 rue Ch^nf Pasha 
British Coaling Depots, 1 1 rue Fouad I 
Cacomanoh, Greg A , 16 place Mohamed Aly 
C.arasso Maritime A Commercial, L G Carasso, 10 rue de la 
Poste 

C^issano Bros , 2 rue Teufik 
Chalhoub, Emile, A Co , 7 rue Toussoun 
Condos, Dimitri E , 5 rue Nubar 
Contomichalos, Sons A Co , 8 a.v Fouad I. 

Cottakis, S G , 10 place Mohamed Aly. 

Pana, Giuseppe A , 126 rue cl-Tatwig 
DeCastro, Giuho, A Co , 26 av Fouad I 
Dello Strologo, G , A Co Ltd , 8 rue Fouad I 
Demetnadis, Dem Emm , 3 rue Kabou-Mellab 
Dianellos, D N , A Co , 21 me Ch<:nf Pasha 
Dilavcn, E Ch . A Co , 13 rue Talaat Harb Pasha. 

\gcncc Maritime (E G E ), 17 bid Saad Zaghloul, BP. 
»535 

Egyptian Oil A Cake Mills Ltd , 14 rue Tewfik. 

Emms Bros , 1 7 place Mohamed Aly 
Express Company, The, 33 me N6bi Daniel, P O.B. 1333. 
Faroukia Cy , Taramam, Goldstein A Co , 6 me Mancini 
Fostens A Co . 1 rue Dagla 

F/eight and Travel Mantime Agency, The. 4 rue Adib 
Ftiaros, Nicolas, 34 rue Okelle Lemoun 
Furness (Egypt) Ltd , 21 me Nabi Daniel. 

Gaber Mohamed Ayad, 3 rue Sidi-Aliou-Choucha 
Gatt, Walter, 2 rue T^higraphe Anglais 
Geahel Sons. Ch,, 7 place Mohamed Aly 
Gerber, C. W de, 264 me Mex (Wardian) 
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Grac«, C. J., ft Co , 6 me de la Bfarine 
Hardy, Geo A , ft Co , rue Bab-Karasta. 

Haaelden ft Co. Ltd , 2 rue Toussoun Pasha. 

Hetco, Hellenic Ag Trading Co , J> Costalias, G Zaranis 
and Co , 3 rue Adib-bey-Isaac 
Homsy, L E., ft Co , 7 bid Zaghloul. 

International Shipping Agency, 5 rue Avdroff 
International Shipping ft Trading Co , 2 rue de la Poste. 
Isidins, Georges, 3 rue Kabouat-Mallah 
Kamar, Ibrahim, 76 rue Marine. 

Khamis Ahm Sohman, 10 rue Anc Douane 
Khoury, Sami, ii rue Talaat Harb Pasha, BP 176 
Klat, Albert and Raxnez, 2 rue Tewhk 
Lancaster, W A , t rue Toussoun. 

Levant Trading Agency, 23 rue Eghse-Copte 
Lotus Navigation Co (S A E ), 7 bid Saad Zaghloul 
Mabro, Tewftk, i rue Antoniadis 
Mandalios, Georges N , 117 rue Attarine 
Mediterranean Shipping A Trading Co , Babounis ft Co , 

1 1 7 run Musquee Attarine 

Mercantile Shipping ft Coaling Co , Dianchi & Co (Egypt) 
Ltd , 19 rue Talaat Harb Pasha 
Middle East Slupping Ltd , 2 rue Adib 
Miar Shipping (S A E ), 10 rue Ch^rif Pasha 
Mitarachi, Antoine N , & Co , 7 place Mohamed Aly 
Mitt hell Cotts & Co , 8 rue Fouad I 
Mohamed Abdel-Salam ol-Shafei, 2 rue Toussoun 
Mohamed Ahmed Arcf, 4 rue do la Marine 
Mohamed Mohamed Ahfi, 68 rue de la Marine 
Moss, R J , A Co , 1 1 av Fouad I 

Moursollas, John and Andr6, d (a» , 2 rue TdWgraphe 
Anglais 

Near East Maritime Co , L Fieri ft Co , 08 rue do la Marine 
Olivier ft Co (Egypt) Ltd , 4 rue Cln^rif Pasha 
Orient Supply (.o (Port Said) and Risgalla & Sons, 13 rue 
Ch^rif Pasha 

Overseas Shipping A Coal Trade Co Ltd , 7 bid Said I 
Paltos, Dimitri, 18 rue do France 
Papadimitriou, D J , Sons, 21 rue Talaat Harb Pasha 
Papalios, N , ft S Petrovits, 10 rue Salah cl-Dine, P O.B 
1905 

Paramythiotis, 1’ . A G Vonyouclo'*, i rue TtMiJgrapho 
Anglais 

Pardo, Adolphe, 2 rue Toussoun 
Pitellos, D C , ft Co , I ruo Toussoun 
Pithio, D A . ft P C Notias, 3 ruo Fglise Maronito 
Polnauer, L , ft Co , 2 rue Anc -Bourse 
Portelli, Antoine, 8 rue Marine 
Roes, T Bowen, ft Co Ltd , 25 bid Saad Zaghloul 
Rodocanachi ft Co , 4 rue Eglise Deblianc 
Ross, John, Cotts ft Co Ltd , 8 rue Fouad I 
Savon, L , ft Co Ltd . 2 rue Toussoun 
Sawidis ft Co , 2 rue Okolle Lemoun 
Sayetl Hassan Tantawi, oo rue Marine 
Sayegh, A , ft Co , 34 rue Okollo Lemoun » 

Scandinavian Near-East Shipping Agency (Egypt) Ltd , 
25 bid Zaghloul 
Schemetl, Victor, 2 rue Adib 
Scordidis, E , ft M Paidoussis, 27 bid Zaghloul 
Sfakianos, Antoine N.. 3 rue Bolanachi «• 

Simtonides, Pierre A , 7 place Mohamed Aly 


Soci^td Commerciale Bdge-Egyptienne (S A E ), 4 me 
Cbdnf Pasha. 

Socidtd d’Eotreprises Commerciales en Egypte (S A ), 33 
rue Chdrif Pasha 

Soncino, Raimondo, ii rue Stamboul 
Standard Trading ft Supply Agency, 3 place Mohamed Aly 
Tamvaco, N. E . ft Co., 27 rue Chint Pasha 
Tavoularides ft Co , 2 rue de la poste 
Termissani. Antoine, 24 rue de la Marine 
Tracadas, S and A , 12 me Chdrif Pasha 
Trans-Mediterranean Navigation Co , A Tanehan ft Co., 
2 me Poste 

TranS'Onent Shipping Co , 6 rue Toussoun 
Troisi, John, rue Bab el-Karasta (Watson's Building) 
Tsaoussi, S , ft Co , 19 place Mohamed Aly. 

Tstndts, Georges, 1 7 rue Okelle Lemoun 
Ttttundjian, A , Bros , i8 rue Anc Bourse 
Velhos, Nicolas S , 9 place Mohamed Aly 
Wadi-el-NiI, Hussein Mourad, Thdodore C Papadakis and 
Co , II rue Sheikh Soliman Pasha 
Williams & Co , 30 me Chdnf Pasha 
Worms ft Co , 13 rue Nabi Daniel 
Xydia, Michel C , 1 1 7 rue Attarine 
Ydroyannis, Nic , 9 place Mohamed Aly 
Zar, Joseph G , 30 rue de la Mannc 
Zdhil, Abdallah, ft Co , 4 rue Chdnf Pasha 
Ziyacttin, M , ft Bros , 2 rue Ancienne Douane 
Zoides, Aristides, ft Son, 18 rue Anc Bourse 

Port Smd 

Ahmed Hedi6h, 15 me el-Forat 

Albert Mussa Agency & Stevedoring Co (S A E ), 27 rue 
Sultan Hussein 

Aravantmos, Jean D , 4 rue Said 

Arvanitopoulos, E , i bid Fouad I 

Barber, E , ft Son, me Fouad I 

Beyts, G , & Co , rue Am^nca 

Bonnici, Royer, ft Co , 29 rue Sultan Hussein 

British Coaling Depot Ltd , 17 me Sultan Hussein 

Cafouros Bros & Co , 9 rue Fouad 1. 

Cassano Bros , 1 2 rue Moliamed Mahmoud 
Conidis, A A , ft N C Notias, 12 rue Memphis 
Cory Bros ft Co , 25 rue Sultan Hussein 
English ('oaling Co , 32 bid Fouad I. 

Eyres Shipping, 21 quai Sultan Hussein. 

Grace, C J , ft Co , 27 me Sultan Hussein 
Hellenic Company of Maritime Enterprises, me Sue* 

Hull, Blyth ft Co (Port Said) Ltd , me Mokattam 
Khalil Kasseify ft Sons. 10 me Memphis. 

King, A H , 27 rue Sultan Hussein 
Levant Transit Co , Mohamed Sohman, 7 me Mohamed 
Mahmoud Pasha 

I..ovy, Gabriel J M , 9 me Tantah 
Loisidis, Poly S , 28 bid Fouad I 
Macdonald, John, 35 rue Sultan Hossein 
Malham6, Philippe, 20 rue Ismail 
Martinelli, Fred , ft Co , imm Loutfi Pasha 
Mavrantoms ft Lambnnoudaki. me Forat. 

Menzaleh Canal ft Navigation Co , me Fouad I 
Middle East Shipping Ltd , 4 me Ch^rif. 

Mitchell Cotts ft Co , 24 me Sultan Mahmoud. 
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Mohamed AIjr Sondan & Sons, rue America 
Moursi Gomaa el-Naggar 

Muller, Wm. H., ft Co., 15 rue Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha. 
Papadumtnou. D J.. Sons, 25 quai Sultan Hussem 
Papadumtnou, E J , rue Sultan Hussein 
Port Said ft Suez Coal Co , 19 rue Sultan Hussein 
Psalti, Georges, 7 rue Forat 
Sakellis, Papanikitas ft Co , 30 rue Fouad I 
Saycd Harraz & Sons (Hag), rue Eugenie 
Soly, Phihppe Boulos, 2 rue Fouad I 
Stapledon, W , ft Sons, rue Waghorn 
Suez Canal Trading Co , Herreck Abdou Mohamed. rue 
Am^ica 

Th^ossiades. P S , ft Co , 33 rue Fouad I 
Tuchtan, Victor, 90 rue Ibrahim 

Unitwl Egyptian Cle.inng ft Transport Co , Malharad, 
Charaf, Sharkawy ft Co , 20 rue Ismail 
Worms ft Co , 3 rue Fouad I 
Xydia, C Michel 

Suez 

Aravantinos, Jean D , rue Lesseps, Port Tewhk 


Bntish Coaling Depot Ltd . av H^ene. Port Tewfik 

Chysma Commercial Co , G Beyts ft Co , B.P. i. 

Cocovinis, rue Worms, Port Tewfik 

Davens, Paul, rue Worms 

Diacaris Shipping Agency, 13 P 26 

English Coaling Co Ltd , B P 6, Port Tewfik 

Hull, BI>'th ft Co 

Macri, Alex P , rue Rashed, Port Tewfik 

Mitchell Cotts & Co , rue liashed. Port Tewfik 

Papadimitnou, D J , Sons, rue Omar, Port Tewfik 

Port Said & Suez Coal Co , bid Helene 

Ross, John, t^tts ft Co Ltd , rue Rashed, Port Tewfik 

Savon, Lt , ft Co Ltd , Port Tewfik 

Stapledon, W , ft Sons, Port Tewfik. 

Tractor ft Engineering Co (S A K ) (incoi^ Mossen, 
Cunel ft Co ), assoc W'lth Cory Bros ft Co Ltd , av. 
Lesseps 

Vassallo, Gisliert, rue Zaghloul. 

Worms & Co , Port Tewfik 
Zarb, Ren6 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 

SUMMARY OF FOREIGN TRADE OI- EGYPT 
(m £ 11 ) 


Yk\k 

ImI'ORTS 

Domestic 

Exports 

Rf-Ex PORTS 

Duty 

Collected 

ON Imports 

j<> 3 « 

39 , 954.173 

29.342.485 

782.529 

13.524.385 


34 , 000 . 0^3 

34,080,700 

750.567 

13,047,010 


, 3 i. 377.»‘5 

27.811.43t 

500.792 

<<.614.735 

104 ( 

33 . 1 ^ 7.335 

22,122.484 

489. 5<3 

12,485,108 

« 94 “ 

55.512.004 

18.748,091 

536.876 

<5.707,080 

»<J 41 

30 ,i«> 9 . 42 (» 

25.030.284 

<.549.338 

15,287,266 

i<J 4 » . 

51.007.308 

26 , 945 . 05 «^ 

3,056,051 

1 7.507.980 

1945 

<>0.475.799 

41,629,998 

3.529.360 

(«) 

I 94 <i 

83. .547.^32 

63.680.534 

5.312,324 

(«) 

1917 

io 3 . 8 o <.,704 

86,980,023 

3.858,230 

(«) 


{a) Not aVHiIabU'. 


l‘RINCll’AU DESTINATIONS OF RAW COTTON EXPORTS 


CoUN rRIKs 

1038 

1945 

1946 

I Kan tars 
j (000s) 

\ aluo 
(^E 000s) 

Kantars 

(000s) 

Value 
(,^E 000s) 

Kantars 

(000s) 

Value 
(£Ji 000s) 

tlnitcd Kingilom 

1 2,303 

6.101 

1.685 

10,488 

1.489 

10,169 

India 

1 4 «< 

<441 

967 

8.580 

889 

7.956 

F'rancp ! 

1 818 

2.159 

805 

7.112 

600 

5,018 

Germaii> 

1. 132 

3.126 

— 


— 

— 

Italy 

582 

*.578 

15 

<25 

1,196 

9.794 

JaiMin 

647 

1.675 

— 

— 

— 

— 

USA 

l 6 (> 

1 523 

281 

2.797 

584 

5.267 

Other Countries 

1.718 

4.587 

371 

3.071 

953 

8.014 

Totai 

7.937 

21,190 

4.124 

32.173 

5 . 7 << 

46,218 


I KantaT»3i5 lb. or 170 kilos. 
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IB4PORTS FROM PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 

(jfE ooos) 


Countries 

1 

! 1938 

1945 

1946 

*947 

United Kingdom 

8,422 

1 0.955 

24.953 

23.040 

France 

*.956 

20 

3. *79 

0,626 

Belgium 

2,070 

8 

2,236 

5.727 

Czechoslovakia . 

577 

— 

177 

*.963 

Germany 

3.985 

— 

13 

(a) 

Italy 

3.003 

25 

6,010 

9.187 

Rumania 

1.398 

5 

— 

la ) 

Turkey 

595 

4.818 

1. 100 

3.549 

’Iraq . 

104 

4.788 

4.553 

3.265 

Iran 

595 

4.777 

3 . 04 * 

2,608 

India 

873 

2.930 

2,291 

3.984 

Ceylon 

291 

L057 

*.054 

3.614 

Dutch East Indies 

1 . 7^5 

1 

2 

[ a ) 

USA. 

2.456 

8,428 

9,1 1 1 

11.659 

Chile 

976 

3.024 

2,149 

4 . 53 * 

Other Countries 

7.868 

19.640 

23.379 

24.*44 

Total 

36,954 ! 

60,476 

83.248 

103,897 


(a) Not available 


EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(£E ooos) 


Countries 

*938 

*945 

*946 

*947 

United Kingdom. 

^ 9.865 

11,408 

**.053 

12,709 

France 

2,400 

7,118 

5.258 

10,712 

Belgium 

465 

548 

*.*73 

1,678 

Czechoslovakia 

97 * 

98 

949 

4 . *33 

Germany 

3,620 

— 

50 

*,749 

Italy , , 

*.745 

*53 

9.948 

11,991 

Spam ' 

*9 

I 

423 

2,31m} 

S\N itzerland 

952 

458 

1 ,98 1 

2,144 

Ceylon 

35 

3.189 

4,722 

3 . 24 '» 

India 

*.538 

8,749 

8.744 

14,625 

J apan 

1,841 

— 

*7 

6i<i 

Palestine 

409 

1,102 

1,506 

*.321 

USA i 

708 

2.91 1 

5.570 

5.570 

Other Countries 

4.774 ! 

5,892 

12,287 

14.114 

Total 

29.342 

41.630 

63,681 

86,980 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITI^RE 
(«n ) 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

*938-39 

37,620.610 

40.393.34* 

1939-40 

39,408.329 

4 *.* 74.*53 

1940-41 

43.677.489 

42.558.884 

194**42 

56,335.639 

46,062,380 

1942-43 

67,140,764 

56.553.450 

* 943-44 

77.773.827 

71,938,261 

* 944-45 

87.730.528 

82,097,005 

*945-46 

103,498,761 

95.303.874 

*946-47* . 

*03.503.000 

103,503,000 

*947-48* 

1 

94,176,000 

103,258,009 


* Estimates. 
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EGYPT’S STERLING BALANCES 

On June 30th, 1947, the British Chancellor of the 
Exche<iuer signed a temporary agreement with the 
Egyptian Ambassador in London in respect of Egypt's 
nearly ^^400,000, 000 sterling balances, Egypt's biggest ex- 
ternal asset, and Britain’s second largest wartime debt 
'riUH agreement, which expired on December 31st, 1947. 
provided for the release of 000,000 from the blocked 
Hterlmg holdings On January 6th, 194H, a new Anglo- 
Egyptian financial agretrnent w.is signed in Cairo, covering 
the year IV48 This agreement provided lor the release 
of a further 1,000, 000 from Egypt's bliKked sterling 
balanci s during this year, together with another 1 1 1 ,000,000 
from those balances to increase the “working balance" in 
sterling at ICgypt's disposal A great part of this new 
reU'.ise of i,ooo,oo<j will be used to pay for Egypt’s 
ex( i*ss of imports from the sterling area 

Under the terms of the new agi cement, moreover. Great 
Britain is c ailed upon to provide Egypt with a fairly large 
amount of dollars and gold whu h, in effect, will be paid 
for by Egypt out of her old b.ilances Dollars supplied 
by t.ieat Britain will .imount to ^(6,^50,000, and gold to 
;^i, 000,000 The former sum will be used by l*-gypt to 
pay for imports from such “hard currency" countries as 
the United States, Canada, and Switzerland, with whom 
in 1947 she had a trade defu it The gold will enable Egypt 
to complete her subscription and <]iiota in the Inter- 
national Monetary Kund and the International Bank 

Great Britain’s trade dilemma with regard to Egypt is 
her present inability to supply all the goods essential to 
Egypt, and mainly for this rc'ason the sterling release's are 
nei essary to enable Egypt to pay for her largo volume of 
impoits ftom other countries 


Economic Life) 

Historical and political reasons have most certainly dic- 
tated the payments of such huge sums by the Bntish 
Exchequer at such a critical time in Britain's economic 
life The major contentious issues, such as the scaling- 
down of the remaining sterhng balances (on account of the 
inflated prices charged during wartime for goods supphed 
and services rendered) and the provision of gold cover for 
the greatly expanded Egyptian note issue, were post- 
poned during the negotiations which resulted in the new 
agreement There is no indication at present as to when 
these issues will be officially reopened and a final settle- 
ment agreed upon 


RELAXATION OF IMPORT CONTROLS 

The agreement signed in Cairo on January 0th, I9j8, 
between the Egyptian and British Govemmentb. providing 
for releases of substantial sums during 194^ Egypt's 
blocked sterhng balances, was promptly follow'ed by a 
relaxation of controls over imports from a large number 
of countries The Egyptian Government announced on 
January 8 th that import licences would in future be freely 

f anted for goods from the Bntish Commonwealth and 
inpire and the sterling area The necessary legislative 
steps were taken without delay Two lists were published, 
the first being for goods which can be imported in any 
quantities and the second for non-esscntial goods for which 
import licemes are still required up to a general quota 
The first list included chemical and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts. machinery, tools, timber, rubber, textile and woollen 
gootls, the second list included dried fruit, alcohol, films 
and cinematographic apparatus, and paper 
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Ant •«« l*«|Wlali«il. PopTilation (Censut. March 1947). 
19,040,448 (males, 9,419,444: females, 9.631,004). 


Towns 

1937 

1947 

Cairo 

1.313.096 

2,100,486 

Alexandria . 

685.736 

928.237 

Port Said 

246.770 

— 

Sues 

108,250 

— 

Daimetta 

53.620 

— 


Provinces (1947) 


Behera 

. 1.242.487 

Assiut 

*.379.875 
. 1,288,425 

Gharbia 

. 2.338.896 

Girga 

Minoufieh . 

. 1,168.777 

Qena 

1.106,290 

Dakhahha 

. 1.414.284 

Asswan 

285.551 

Sharkia 

. 1.355.362 

Red Sea Coast 

22,065 

Kalubia . 

687,169 

Sinai 

37.254 

Giza 

822,424 

Southern Desert 

32.291 

Fayum 

. 671.885 

Western Desert 

68,519 

Bern Sucf 

613.365 

Oases 

6.473 

Mima 1,610,417 

The total area of Egypt is estimated at 386,110 sq 

miles, of which only 13,591 sq 

miles are inhabited. 


AREA OF SETTLED LAND SURFACE AND POPULATION 


Administrative Division 

Area m 
sq miles 
(approx ) 

1937 Census 


Population 
per sq mile 

1937 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Cairo 

70 

672.539 

639.557 

1,312,096 

21,161 

Alexandria 

35 

347.698 

338.038 

685,736 

23.646 

Canal 

40 

83.309 

77.837 

161.146 

4.02S 

Suez 

8 

26,159 

23527 

49,686 

7.098 

Damictta 

* 5 

20,501 

19.831 

40,332 

40.332 

Western Desert 

] 

28.421 

24.*55 

52,576 


Southern Desert 


14.179 

14.930 

29.109 


Sinai 


10.355 

7.656 

18,011 


Red Sea Coast 

J 

6.753 

3,i0i 

9.914 

J 

Total for Govemorates 

334 5 

1,209,914 

1 ,148,692 

2,358,606 

7.417 

Behera 

1 . 7*9 

515.748 

545.848 

1,061.596 

618 

Gharbia 

2,818 

955.281 

1,012,613 

1.967.894 

(Xj8 

Minouheh 

022 

575.970 

583.731 

1.159.701 

1.864 

Dakhaha 

1.023 

599.737 

618.765 

1,218,502 

1,191 

Sharkia 

1.933 

550,366 

570.460 

1.120,826 

580 

Kalubia 

368 

306.693 

303.464 

610,157 

1.058 

Total for Lower Egypt 

8,483 

3.503.795 

3,634,881 

7.138,676 

842 

Giza 

409 

347.216 

338.115 

685,331 

1,676 

Fayum 

670 

298.639 

303.483 

602,122 

899 

Bern Suel 

423 

279,080 

282,232 

561.312 

1.327 


782 

468,118 

460,141 

928.259 

1,187 

Assiut 

812 

616,785 

588.536 

1,205,321 

1,484 

Girga 

609 

577.747 

540.655 

1,118,402 

1.836 

Qena 

705 

521.213 

496,356 

1.017,569 

1.443 

Asswan 

363 

144,168 

160.928 

305,096 

840 

Total for Upper Egypt 

4.773 

3.252.966 

3.170,446 

6,423,412 

1.346 

Total 

13.590 5 

7.966.675 j 

7.954.019 

15,920.694 

1.173 

Nomads (estimated) 

- 

- 


12,000 

- 

Grand Total 

— 

7.966.675 

7.954.919 1 

15.932.694 

1.173 
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Mndptl lMp«rll antf Experts. Egypt’s principal 
imports are skins, hides, leather, furs, wood and cork 
articles, paper, textiles, footwear, metals, machinery, 
cotton goods, coal, woollen goods, chemicals, vehicles, 
vegetables, timlier, petroleum products, and works of art 
l^incipal exports are raw cotton, cotton seerl, onions, 
oil seed cake, animals and animal produce, vegetable 
products, animal and vegetable fats, mineral proilucts, 
chemical and pharmaceutical products, rice, and nides and 
skins 

Ourrsn^. £R (hgyptun pound of loo piastres) =« 
£t os 6^ Sterling Kate of exchange (March 1948), 
piastres 97 50 


Misr Insurance Co. , . . 

Misr Society for sale of Egyptian 
products . 

Misr Printing Works 
Misr Line 

Misr Oil Refining Co 
Mwr Flax Co 
Misr Studios 

Misr Tanning and Leather Co 
Misr Fisheries 

Misr Mining and Quarrying Co 
Misr Shipping 


Capital Paid 

50.000 

100.000 

50.000 

200.000 

30.000 

45.000 

100.000 

50.000 

75.000 

40.000 

14.000 


BANKINQ 

Amtrtean Exprau Company: Cairo, Head Ofiicc New 
York, f 1919, j) u cap |6, 000.000, « ontrolled by the 
American ICxpress Company of New York 
Arab Bank Ltd.: 45 rue Kasr el-Nil, Cairo, Head Office 
P O 13 889, JeruHaiem, f 1930. cap pu IV 1,000.000. 
resorvo fund £V i.imi.ooo, Chair Abijui Hameed 
SlIOMAN 

Ihis bank lias grown to an institution with braiuhes 
in nearly all the Middle h-ast Arab countries Uranchta 
in rtansjoiilan, Syria, la-banon, Iraq, and Egypt 
Arab National Bank 106 rue MohamevJ Farid Bey, Cairo 

Arabian National Bank of Ho|az: rue Amir Fouad, Cairo 
Banea Commoreialo Italiana par I'Egitto: iH rue Aixnil 
Sebaa, ('airo, 2 rue Toussoun. Alexandria 
Banco ItalO'EfixIano (8.A.E.): 2 rue Toussoun, Alex- 
andria, 18 rue About Sebaa, Cairo 
iaiMHt Boll# ft Intornationalf on Egypto (8.A.E.): 45 rue 
Kasr el Nil, Cairo, f 1929, lap p u £^00,000, reserve 
fund ^124,000. Chair Auguste Callens, V'lco-Chair 
Hassak Mazloum Pasha 

BaabMi d’Atlldnot (t.A.) : 1 4 and 1 7 rue Aboui Sebaa, 
Cairo, Head Office rue Winston Churchill, Athens, 
f 1896, cap Drs 100,800.000. reserve fund Drs 
73,200,000, Man Dir Mario A Lascaris, the Board 
of Dtrs IS apixilnted from Greek nationals resident in 
Egypt 

Banbut da Oommorct: 147 rue Mohamed Farid Bey, 
(aura, f 1920, cap 16.000,000, reserve fund 

£V. 2,349.497. («en Mans N Tkpkohiosi. O Scuasca 
Baaaao Mltr (t.A.E.): Banque Misr Buikling. 151 rue 
Mohamed Farid Bey, C^nro, reg on April 13th, 1920, 
cap pu £ 1 S. 1,000,000, reserve fund £R 1,410.632, 
only Egyptian nationals may hold shares in this bank, 
43 brs and agencu.s throughout Egypt, Dirs Dr 
Hafiz Afifi Pasha (Chair and Man ), Abdel Maksud 
Ahmad Bry (Vicc-Chair and Man ), Ciovt Commr 
Abdel Chaki Abdel Motaal Bbv (Undcr-Sec of 
Slate at the Ministry of Finance), Man Dirs Dr Hafiz 
Afiki Pasha. Abdel Maksud Ahmad Bey 

The Misr Group of Companies comprises the follow- 
ing undertakings 

Capital Paid 


Banque Mist 

1,000,000 

Misr Spinning and Weaving Co 

Misr bine txilton Spinning and Weav- 

1,000,000 

ing Co 

500,000 

Misr Silk Weaving 0 > 

250,000 

Misr Transjwrt and Navigation Co . 

150,000 

Misr Cxitton ('.inning 

250,000 

Misr Airlines 

80,000 

Misr Cotton Export Co 

160,000 


Btnqvt MotStri (8.A.E.): 23 rue Talaat Harb Pasha, C^iro, 
cap £R 250.000, general reserve £T£. 100,000; Pres 
Maurice N Mosseri, See -Gen Max Salama 

B«ih|u« Zilkht (8.A.E.) : rue Kasr el-Nil, C^iro, Head Office 
Beirut, Lebanon, f 1899, cap £L. 300,000, IVopr 
K A ZlLKHA 

Barclays Bank Ltd. (D.C. & 0.) : 51 rue Kasr el-Nil, C^uro, 
7 rue Ch4nf Pasha, Alexandria, Head Office 54 
lombard Street, London, E C 3, estab by Royal 
Charter 1836, cap . auth ;^io,ooo,ooo, sub £<),\zi,^oo, 
reserve fund ;^7, 569,000, (ihair Julian Stanley 
Crossley, Deputy Chair A C Barnes, d s o , o b e , 
Advisory Local Dirs on Egypt Mohammed Chakik 
Pasha, Hassan Nachaat Pasha, A Naguib el- 
Hilaly Pasha 

ChiM National Bank ot tba City of Naw York: 33 rue 

Malika Fanda, C^iro, Head Office Pine Street Ckimer of 
Nassau, New York, cap |i 1 1,000,000, Pres Arthur 
W McCain, Chair of Board of Dirs Winthrop W 
Aldrk h 

Commorciol Bank ot tko Noar East: 16 rue Ch^nf Pasha, 
Alexandria, Head Office St Helen's Place, London, 
E C 3, f 1922. cap £200,000, reserve fund £2^,000, 
Chair Major D E Smith 

Comptoir National d'Eicompto do Paris: 22 me Adly 
Pasha, Cairo, 1 1 rue Ch6nf Pasha, Alexandria, Head 
Office' 14 rue Bergere, Pans, London Office 8-13 King 
William Street, London, E C 4, f 1899. cap p u 
Fr 400.000,000, reserve fund Fr 454,740.770, IVcs. 
Alexandre Cellrir 

Crddit Agrioolo d'Egyyta: II me Gameh Sharkas, Cairo, 
f by Royal Decree 1931, cap £E. i ,000,000, represented 
by 230,000 Ordinary Shares of £E. 4 each, fully paid. 
Chair Hassan Kamel el-Shbshiny Pasha, Vice- 
Chair Hassan Moktar Rasmi Pasha 

The mam object of the bank is to advance short* 
term loans for pienods not exceeding 14 months to 
small farmers and agricultural co-operative societies to 
enable them to cultivate their land and collect the crop. 
The bank also sells fertilizers on cash or credit terms, 
and grants loans against agncultural produce Loans 
for longer periods, ranging from 3 to 10 years, are 
granted for the purchase of agricultural machinery and 
farm animals, and for land improvement. 

orddit Pencier Emtiwi: 35 rue Malika Fanda, Cairo, 
f 1880, cap £^ 7,715,000, reserve fund /E 4.261,005. 
l*res M ViNCENOT, Man Dir C H Rogbr-Marchant 

Crddit Lyonnais: 19 me Adly Pasha, Cairo, 4 rue Ch£nf 
Pasha, Alexandna, me Fouad I, Port Said, Head 
Office: 19 Boulevard des Itahennes. Pans, f 1863, 
estab in Egypt 1^4. cap Fr, 1.000,000,000, reserves 
Fr 1,000.000.000, vna I^rok Brancard. 
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iMriM task Ui.: 7 rue Adib, Cairo. Head Office: 35-31 
Moorgate, London. EC.a; f 1839; cap. £1,000,000; 
resecve fud ^100.000; Chair. Sir John I. Stavrioi; 
bn. in Benha. Beni Suef, Damanhonr, ^ymn, Man> 
sonra, IGnia, Tanta, and Zagazig. 

LMi BMk EnrK nt: 13 me Talaat-Harb Pasha* 
Alexandria 

OttonUM Bank: me Malika Farida. Cairo; Head Office: 
Galata. Istanbul; f 1863: cap £10,000,000, pu 
£5,000,000, reserve fund £1,250,000, deposits 
460,363,000. offices in London, Manchester, Paris, 
Marseilles, and brs throughout the Middle East, brs in 
Egypt at Alexandria. Cairo, Geneifa. Ismaiha. Man- 
soura, Mchalla Kebir, Mima, Port Said, and I'ort 
Tewfik 

L’Unlen Pnncikre i’Egyple: 26 a rue Chdrif Pasha, Cairo* 
f 1905, cap £E 316.875, reserve fund £E 93*943* 
Hassan mazloum Pasha 

NitieMl Bank of Egypt: 31 rue Kasr el-Nil. Cairo, London 
Office 6 and 7 King William Street, E C 4. estab. by 
Khedivial Decree x^8, an agreement was reached in 
1940 between the Egyptian Government and the 
National Bank of Egypt regarding the renewal of the 
Charter of llie bank, which would have expired on 
June 25th, 1948, the new Charter is for forty years, 
with effect from August 12th. 1940. cap pu 

^ 3,000.000, reserve fund £E 3,000,000, Gov Alv 
Shamsy Pash\ 

CrMH Hypolhisaire Agricola tf*Egy|rt«: f by the Egyptian 
Govt in 193-2 The bank makes advances on first 
mortgage of land withm the territory of Egypt to 
farmers or groups of persons fanmng in partnership 
The loan may not exceed £E 10,000, and should not 
be less than £h 50 The activities of the bank are 
directly controlled by the Ej^tian Ministry of Fmance 
CapiUhsation consists of ^ 1.500.000 advanced by 
the Egyptian Govt without interest, to serve as work- 
mg capital, and £E 1,280,625 in 3^ per cent Bonds, 
outstanding balance at June i6th, 1945. of £E 1.500.000 
issued m 1936 at par, pnncipal and interest are free of 
all Egyptian taxes, present and future Chair and 
Man Allam Mohammkd Bby, Vice-Chair Hassan 
Kamel xl-Shkshiny Pasha, Bankers National Bank 
of Egypt 

SoeiM AROnyiiM dM INiiti d« PMti Egygti«iit: 149 rue 

Mohamed Farid Bey, Cairo, 18 rue Tei^k, Alexandria, 
rue de Lesseps, Ford Said 

Tirkiyt If BaiBcui (A.t.) : 6 rue Chirif Pasha, Alexandria, 
Head Office Ankara, f 1924. cap £T 5,000.000, 
reserve fund £T. 14.400,000, Gen Man Mecid Duruiz 


OO-OBERATIVE SOCIETIES 

( o operative societies in Egypt are divided into three 
kinds — agncultural, provision, and mdostnal The agri- 
cultural co-operative societies have increased tenfold in 
the last ten years, while membership has increased forty 

times 
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The work of these co-<»erative societies consists of 
providing manure and fertuisera, seeds, and agricultural 
implements for the farmer, as well as hdlping him in the 
sale of his {noduce at home or for export, and in granting 
loans They also promote aspcuHnral industries sach as 
dairies, bee-keeping, and the devdopment of the silk-worm 
mdustry 

Financially, the societies had to depend at first on their 
capital, then the Government, through Basque Misr, lent 
them money to the extent of £E 28.480 in 1928. To-day, 
the Agncultural Bank finances them By I943 the numb« 
of societies taking advantage of such financial aid was 410, 
their transactions amounting to £F. 1,120,511 Members 
receive loans at a lower rate of interest than that usually 
charged to persons borrowing from a bank. Thus, the 
latter pay 6-7 per cent interest wlule members of the co- 
operative societies pay 4-5 per cent, those loans are given 
either on long, mraium, or short terms The most im- 
portant loans given to these societies are for harvests, 
orchards, agricultural implements, and for the packing 
and export of fruit to countries abroad 

Other societies have been formed for separate bodies or 
for specialised branches of agriculture— eucn as the General 
Co-operative Potato Society at Gua, the Co-operative 
Onion Society at Sohag. and the two General Co-operative 
Societies for Fruit Export at Shcbin el*Kom and Fayum 


INIURANOE 

L'ANitIt. 

Alexandria 33 rue Ch^nf Pasha 
Cairo 54 rue Kasr el-Nil 

Altxandria Insurance Co. (I.A.E.). 

Alexandria (Head Office) 1 1 bid Saud 2Uighloul 
Cairo 17 rue Kasr el-NiI 

Allinnce AMurance Co. LM. 

Alexandria Pharos S A E , 4 bid Zaghloul 
Cairo Pharos S A E , 165 rue Mohamed Farid Bey 
Port Said Pharos S A E , rue Fouad I 
Suez Pharos S A E , rue Amir Farouk 

Anatfolou (t.A.E.). 

Alexandria Turkiyc Is Bankasi, 6 rue ChMf Pasha 

Assicurailoni Bonomli Trioete. 

Cairo 1 1 rue Ch6rifetn 
Alexandria 30 rue Ch6nf Pasha 
Assiut’ Nacha Gabra Masn 

Atlas Aseomnee Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria' A J Lowe, 4 rue Adib 
Cairo Egyptian Markets, 14 rue Emad-el-Dine 
Cairo The Argo Trading A Financial Co. (C Dimopoulo 
and Co ), 4 rue Adly Pasha 

GaMoniM iMoranco Co. 

Alexandria. 4 bid. Saad Zaghloul. 

Cairo Matouk Free . 3 rue Mash Hadi. 

ConMOitial iMiiniiiM Co. of Egypt (tJLE^). 

Alexandria: 11 av Fouad I. 


Vf\r 

No OF i 

Societies 

No OF 
Members 

Capital and 
Reserve Funds 

Transactions 

1927 

191 

14.041 

£E 57.992 

£E 239.587 

«943 

1. 103 

243.^18 

£P^ 528.853 

£E 2,476.478 

*945 

1.641 

545.8*0 

I £^ 983.4*7 

£E 3346,000 
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Cftiitral iMiirMM Oo. Ltiti Tbt. 

Alexandria: Bevington. Vaizey & Foster Ltd.. 27 roe 
Ch^rif Pasha. 

Cairo: Demetre D. Tsicouridis. 17 rue Malika 

OtiHiiMrttlal UfiltR AtMrMM 0«. LM. 

Alexandria: Margellis A Halifi. 7 rue Tousaoun 

Oeneral. Acddeni, Fire A Life Assunmee Oorpn. LM. 

Cairo, ax roe Kasr el-Nil. P O B 263 
Head Office. General Buildings. Perth, Scotland, f. 
1883 

amhani Fire A Aeeident Ineiiniiiee Sec. Ltd. 

Alexandria* 10 rue Chdrif Pasha 
Assiut* Amine Loka. 

Cairo Director (or the Orient Marcus Hill, o B E . io 
rue Soil man Pasha 

QiMirdlaii Assuranee Oe. Ltd. 

Alexandria S N. Casseoo. 1 3 rue Touasoun 
Cairo. S N Casseno. 16 ruo Talaat Harb Pasha 

Laaetelilire linurance Oe. 

Alexandria Eastern Export Co . 48 rue Fouad I 

Law Union A Rock Inevranee Oo. Ltd. 

Alexandria* Misr Shipping (S A E ). 30 rue Ch^rii Pasha 

Legal A Oeneral Aeeoranee toe. Ltd. 

Alexandria Bevington. Vauey A Foster Ltd . 27 rue 
Chdrif Pasha. 

Cairo. F Bieri. 39 rue Kasr el-Nii. 

Liverpool A London A Qlobs Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria D Philippides ACo , i rue Fouad I 
Cairo Victor M Arwas. 27 ruo Malika Fanda 

London A Laneailiire Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Cairo 51 ruo Kasr ol-Nil 

Alexandria 11 rue Fouad I, and Ant G (3onstantinidis. 
6 rue Ch^rif I’asha 

Morcnntilo Insurance Co. 

Alexandria A J Riches & tk) . 1O4 prom Malika Naxli 
Merchints* A Menutacturers' Iniurnnce Ce. Ltd. 
Alexandria Gnovo & Irwin Ltd . 8 rue Fou.id I 
Cairo Grieve A Iiwm Ltd , lO rue Mahka Isirida 
Misr. tooidtd Misr d'Assurencts (8.A.E.). 

Cairo Siege Social, 43 ruo Kasr ol-Nil 
Alexandria Succursalo. ruo Fouad 

Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd., The. 

Cairo MacDonald A Co . 3 lue Cattaul Bey 
Alexandria Mat Donald A Co , 20 av Fouad I 
Port Said MacDonald A Co , 23 ^uai Sultan Hussein 
Nitienel Insurance Co. of Egypt. 

Alexandiia (Head Ollue) 10 rue Fouad I 
Cairo 41 rue Kasr eLNil (Man Moustafa I’aslia Kamel) 
Northern Assurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria Dir -General, 2 ruo Ancieuno Bourse 
Alexandria Director-General, 2 rue Ancicnne Lkiurse 
Cairo J Cabasso. 17 rue Kasr el-Nil 
lamailia N Thiodoropoulo 
Sue* Gisl>ort Vassallo 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance teciety Ltd. 

Cairo Macdonald A Co . 3 ruo Cnttaui Bey 
Alexandria, Macdonald A (k> , 26 av Fouad I 
Port Saul Macdonald A Co . 16 bid Fouad 
Petri Aseurnnce Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria i(> rue Kglise-Copto 
Cairo David Abourbih, 4 rue tkihari 

Phoenix Aeturance Co. LtA of London. 

Alexandria Agonts-General, Haseldon A Co Ltd . 
t rue Toussoun, Agents, Fred Stabile. Son A Co , 
14 rue Port Kst. and Soci6t6 d'Avances Commerci- 
ales. 10 rue Adib 

Cairo Maurice J I.dvy. 9 rue Chawarbi. and Socidt6 
d’Avancee Connmsrciales, 41 roe Malika Farida. 


Prtvlaeial Inearaaeo On. Ltd. 

Cairo: 26 rue Sohman Pasha. 

Alexandna* 17 roe Chdrif Pasha. 

Port Said: Jos. C. Bubaguur, B P. 137. 

Prudentinl Asturnnee €•. Ltd. 

Cairo. 14 rue Soliman Pasha. 

Alexandria The Choremi Benachi Cotton Co. (S A.E.). 
8 rue Fouad I 

Port Said Pharos (S A E ), rue Fouad I. 

Qneen Insurance Co. 

Cairo Soci^td d'Avances Commerciales. 41 roe Malika 
Fanda 

Queeaelnnd Ineurnnee Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria. Raoul Riches Bros , 17 rue Chdril Padia. 
Cairo Raoul Riches Bros , 26 a rue Ch6nf Pasha. 

Rnilwey Pnesengert Assurnnoe Co. 

Alexandna David Rof6 A Sons, 1 3 place Saad ZaghlouL 
Cairo David Rof6 A Sons, 1 rue Centrale (39 roe 
Sohmau Pasha). 

Royal Exchange Assurnnoe. 

Cairo. Royal Exchange Buildings, 50 ruo Kasr el-Nil. 

Alexandna 33 rue Ch6rif Pasha 

Head Office Royal Exchange, London, E C 3 

Royal Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandna Haselden A Co Ltd . i rue Toussoun, and 
Ant G Constantinidis, 6 rue Ch6nf Pasha 
Cairo: A Viterbo A Co . me Zokak-el-Salaoui (Axhar). 
Port Said Charles Evans, 2 rue Mokattam 

South British insurnnes Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria 164 av Malika Nazh 

Ciiro JoM'ph N Fortd, 32 rue Sohman Pasha 

Union (P). 

Alexandria 10 rue Fouad I 
Cairo 4 r rue Kasr el-NiJ. 

Wottorn Aesurnneo Co. 

Alexandria L Polnauer A Co , T rue Anc Bourse 
Cairo L Polnauer A Co , 3 rue Baehler 

Wintorthour (ttd SuisM d'Aiour. centre loo Accidents). 

Alexandria Reinhart A Co , 7 me Adib 
Cairo Reinhart A Co , 41 mo Chdnf Pasha 

Yorfcshirs Insurance Oc. Ltd. 

Alexandria Manley A Co (Sucers Givan, Besly A Co ), 

5 ruo Adib 

Cairo G K Stamatakis, 4 rue Zaks 

Legal Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria C M Salvage A Co . 22 rue Chdnf Pasha. 

London AMurance (The). 

Alexandria Reinhart A Co , 7 rue Adib 
Cairo Reinhart A Co , 41 rue Chdrif Pasha. 

Nntionnl Employert' Mutual Oeneral Ineuranoe Aieoc. Ltd. 

Cairo P O Box 1937, Baehler Savoy Buildmg, Block 
B, No 46, 2 rue Baehler 
Alexandria 

Head Oftu e 1-4 Bury Street, London, E C 3 

American Foreign Insurance Assoc, cf New York. 

Cairo 2 rue Baehler. 

American laeurnaca Go. af Newark. 

Alexandria Duca J Paleologo A Son. 3 place Moh a m ed 
Aly (Agents-General) 

Aieuraiicee Odndralei (v Compagnie d'Assurancea Gdndr* 
ales). 
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U BtMm, i*AM«rtMt CMtrt 

Head Office Basle, Swttxerland. 

Cidro; 5 me Emad el-Dme. 

Alexandria: 4 me de-l'Archevech<i (pi Ste-Catherine) 
Port Said Sub-Agent, D N Marketos, g rue Constanti- 
nieh 

Sub-Agencies at Mansoura and Zagazig 

■MiMn' and Traaart* litturaaea Ct. LM. 

Alexandria. Bevington, Vauey & Foster Ltd . 27 rue 
CWnf Pasha. 

Cairo Ralph S. Green 

Head Office 131-133 Pitt Street, Sydney. Australia 

Caatral iMurtiiea Go. Ltd. 

Alexandna' Bevington, Vaizey & Foster Ltd , 27 me 
Chiinf Pasha 

Cairo Demetre D Tsicoundis, 17 rue Hahka Farida 

Caotinantal Iniuranct Co. ol Now York. 

Alexandria Reinhart A Co . 7 rue Adib 
Cairo Reinhart & Co , 41 me Ch6rif Pasha 
firoit Amorlcan Iniuranco Co. ol Now York. 

Alexandria C M Salvage A Co . 22 me Ch^f Pasha 
Cairo Victor M Arwas, 27 me Malika Farida 
Hartford Piro loMranco Co. 

Alexandria Antoine G, Constantinidis, 6 rue Ch6nf 
Pasha 

Homo iRMiranco Co. of Now York (Tho). 

Alexandria Pharos (S A E ), 4 bid Zaghloul 
Cairo Pharos (S A E ), 165 me Mohamed Fand Bey 
Port Said Pharos ^ A E ) , rue Fouad I 
Sue* Pharos (S A E ), rue Amir Farouk 

Steto Aoouroneo Co. Ltd. 

Cairo Michael Setton’s Sons A Co , 71 me el-Axhar, and 
Costi J Roussos, 9 rue Kmad-el-Dine 
Alexandna Soci^t^ G^n^ralo de Pressage et do DiJpots, 

5 me Ancienne Bourse 

•mn iMvranco Otfico Ltd. 

Alexandria Behrend Commercial Co , me Bombay 
Castle (Agenta-General). and Rodocanachi A Co.. 

7 me Debban^ 

Cairo V I Hanan, 15 rue Ch^f Pasha. 

Suez P Cosmatos A N Yallouris 

AmoricM-Foroif n inounmeo Atooc. of Now York. 

Cairo. 2 me Baehler 

AmoricM Intoranco Co. of Nowtrk, N.d. 

Alexandria Duca J Paloologo A Son, 3 place Mohamed- 
Aly 

Amotordom, London Inraronco Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria. Misr Shipping (SAE), 30 me Ch 4 nf 
Pasha 

Eaglo, Star Inooruoo Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria D J Paleologo A Son, 2 place Mohamed 
Aly 

Head Office i Threadneedle Street, Ixindon, E C 2 

Eoonomio Inovmneo Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria 30 me Cb^nf Pasha 

Head Office; 105 Fenchurch Street. London. E C 3 

Eidori Inoomnoo Co. Ltd. 

Alexandna* R J Moss A Co , 1 1 me Fouad 1 

rodomi Inoomaco Co. Inc. 

Alexandria. Rodochanachi A Co , 5 me Debbane 

rdddralo (U). 

Alexandna* A J Riches A Co , agents, 164 Promenade 
MahkaNazh. 

•loiio Fnllo InooraacoCo. 

Alexandria: American Eastern Trading A Shipping Co 
(SAE). 41 me Safia Zaghloul 
Cauo: Raimer A Weeks, 79 me Mahka Nazh. 
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iBdomnity Mtrlno Aitoninco Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria* Raoul Riches Bros , 17 rue Ch^nf Pasha 
Cairo Raoul Riches Bros , 26A me Cb6nf Pasha 

Oeonn Marino lotvmnco Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria Idisr Shipping (S.A E ), 30 rue Ch^nf 
Pasha. 

Orion Intoranco Co. Ltd. 

Cairo Macdonald A Co . 3 rue Cattaui Bey 
Alexandna Macdonald A Co , 26 av Fouad I. 

loa Intnranco Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria Rodocanachi A Co , 5 rue EgUse-Debband 

Springfitid Firo A Marino Inturanca Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria Std Pharos, 4 bid Zaghloul, C M Salvago 
A Co . 22 rue Ch6n£ Pasha, and Nile Dept., P j 
Paleologou A Son, 3 place Mohamed Aly 
Cairo Std Pharos, 165 rue Mohamed Farid Bey, and 
Victor M Arwas, 27 rue Malika Fanda 
Port Said St6 Pharos, me Fouiful I 
Suez St6 Pharos, rue Amur Farouk 
Thamoi A Mortoy Marino insuraneo Ca. Ltd. 

Alexandria Eastern Export Co (S.A £.), 48 me Fouad 

Travollort* Inturanco Aisoc. Ltd. (Tho). 

Alexandria St6 Pharos, 4 bid Zaghloul 
Cairo St6 Pharos, 165 rue Mot^jned hand Bey 
Port Said St6 Pharos, rue Fouad 1 
Suez St6 Pharos, me Amir Farouk. 

Wardon intoranco Co. Ltd. 

Alexandria Pharos (SAE), 4 bid Zaghloul 
Cairo Pharos (SAE), 165 rue Mohamed Farid Bey 
Port Said Pharos (SAE), rue Fouad I 
Suez Pharos (SAE), rue Amir Farouk. 

Oottient (U). 

Alexandna 22 place Zaghloul 

Cairo Poly Condol<k>n. 2 rue Abdel Hak Sombati 

Port Said D Haldoupis, rue Eugenie. 

Ismailia M Mavris, rue Nahas Pasha 
Mansoura D Tsolakis, rue Chaboury 
Ai-Cliark (AA.E.). 

Cairo (Head Office) 13 rue Kasr el-Nil 
Agencies 

Cairo. 25 rue Soliman Pasha 
Alexandria 11 av Fouad ler 
Assiout rue du Kh6dive Ismail 
Khartoum BP No 221 
Jemsalem Macmillan Road. 

Tel-Aviv 

Beimt place dcs Martyrs, 

Damascus rue Fouad ler 
Aleppo Khan Meyassar. 

Baghdad Khan Hag Yassine Khodeiry 
Provincial aKcncies at Gua, Fayum, Beni Sucf, Mima, 
Mellawi, Tahtd, Girga, Q^na, Asswan, Damanhour, 
Tanta, Mansoura, Zagazig. Chebine-cl-Kom, Benha, 
Tukh, Damietta, Suez, Rirt Said, Ismailia. Jaffa, 
Haifa, Mosul, 'Iraq 

Maanfaatertra* LHt Inenranea Ca. af Canada. 

Cairo 20 rue Adly Pasha 


AARICULTURE 

Cattan. The fertile soil, the cUmate, the abundant 
waters of the Nile and, above all. the active and industrious 
fellah, have made Egyptian cotton one of the best in the 
world in the length of its hbre, its strength, lustre, fineness, 
and regulanty. Of the long-staple cotton, Egypt produces 
60 per cent of the world's output, while she proauces 25- 
40 per cent of the medium staple. The averse length of 
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Number of Feddans (x) Plakted with Ditfbremt Tyres of Cottoh* 



*939 

1940 

*94* 

1942 

*943 

*944 

*945 

Sakellarides 

O9.349 

87.958 

77,076 

*7.657 

995 




Zagora 

Ashmuni 

]• 77'i.74> 

891.45* 

898,3‘>o 

168,706 

136,670 

125.240 

*58.95* 

9,816 

201,866 

(liza 7 

^>01,708 

518,010 

459.440 

161,025 

162,294 

160,820 

141,809 

Zafiirl (Giza 12) 

f'4.397 

40.599 

^6,578 

5.395 

*353 

— 

— 

Malaki (Giza 20) 

13.182 

3*.<»9 

JO.032 

5«.57* 

22,948 

6,503 

*.859 

Karnak (Giza 29) 

— 

__ 


124,217 

375.272 

506,706 

583.873 

Menaufla (Giza 36) 

— 

— 

— 

3.4*8 

12.096 

14.708 

38.525 

Giza 30 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*,070 

Sakha 4 

18.386 

25.777 

28.883 

9.787 

4.849 

— 

— 

Maarad 

79,620 

82,990 

73.049 

26.835 

7.294 

1.607 

— 

Amon 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,162 

2,839 

Others 

1.434 

7.065 

44.181 

609 

469 

6,492 

778 

Total 

1,624,817 

i, 684 , 8 (xi 

1,643.629 

705,890 

712,810 

852,949 

982.435 


(i) I leddan— 1,038 acres. 

• Owing to Uck of iniUa for spinning long-staple varieties, production was curtailed in the years 1942 onwards 


yarn spun from one pound of Ashmouni cotton is 50,400 
yards, that from Karnak roo,8oo yards, and that from 
Amon iBq.ooo yards — in comparison with 12,600 yards of 
Middling American 

The war-time decrease was due to the use of more land 
for the planting of essential foodstuffs that had benome 
scarce owing to the lack of imported food and the tem- 
porary increase of the numl)er of people living in the 
country 

The industries that have grown out of cotton are three 
cotton ginning (1 e the separation of the see<l from the 
hnt), semi pressing, and spinning and weaving dinning 
not only involves the separation of the lint from the seed, 
but also the highly technical process of grading the fibre 
according to its quality After ginning, the cotton seed is 
then crushed, its oil extracted (the seed usually consists of 
X 7 per cent oil, which is used domestically and industrially) . 
and the residue is used as soeil-cakc fur cattle-feeding It 


IS of interest to note that the yield from 315 lb ol cotton 
(i kantar) is 180-200 lb of seed 

Othar Africuliural Producti — Carrel CreiM. There has 
been a marked improvement m the output and ouahty of 
cereal crops, such as wheat, maize, barley, ana rice, m 
recent years 

There has been an apnreciable development in sugar- 
cane, through the introduction of new varieties, which 
have increased the yield in Middle Egypt substantially 

Flax IS the oldest t>yc of fibre grown in Egypt, dating 
from the time of the Pharaohs, it is now coming to the 
fore as a winter crop through the introduction of new 
varieties which give a high yield and are of good quality 
It IS interesting to note that in Pharaonic times E^ptian 
linen was as renowned throughout the civilised world as 
Irish linen is to-day 

Many new crops have been introduced during the last 
few years jute, Indian hemp, sugar-beet, and others 


Production of Cotton and Seeds 


Year 

Area in 
1,000s of 
feddans 

Yield 

Value in i ,ooos 

C.otton in 

1 ,000s of 
kantars (t) 

Seeds in 

1 ,000s of 
ardabs (2) 

Cotton 

Scetls 

Total 

*935 

*,669 

8.53? 

6.350 

23.226 

4.083 

27.309 

*936 

*,7*6 

9,*07 

6,842 

26,138 

5.255 

3 *.393 

*937 

*.978 

11,009 

7.325 

23.7*3 

3.897 

27,610 

*938 

*.784 

8.340 

5.64* 

*7.8*3 

3.407 

21,220 

*939 

*.625 

8,692 

5.847 

25.*72 

3.503 

28,675 

*940 

1.685 

9.170 

6.151 

25.840 

3.936 

29.776 

*94* 

*.644 

8.374 

5.593 

27,802 

3.585 

3**387 

*942 

706 

4.233 

2.819 

*7.329 

2,881 

21,210 

*943 


3.569 

2.442 

21.944 

2.446 

24.4*0 

*944 

853 

4,640 

3.*8* 

33.894 

3.2*3 

37.*07 

*945 

982 

5.21* 

3.55* 

42.57* 

3.587 

46,158 


\x) 1 kantar a>3i5 Ib : (2) i ardab««27olb 
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Advanced research has been carried oat m plant path- 
ology, hand-in-hand with the plant breedeirs. to produce 
crops that are immune or highly resistant to the plant 
diseases prevalent in Egypt These researches have also 
resulted in an increase m yield 

The Ministry of Agriculture controls the propagation of 
new selections in their early stages by growing them on its 
farms This is followed by a second stage of propagation 
by contract, on a wider scale, on large farms owned by 
rich landowners The seed crop is then sold to small 
farmers There is a new wheat law compelling farmers in 
any locality specified by the Ministry to grow certified 
seeds, either from the Ministry's farms or clMjwhere, pro- 
viding the purity test has been passed Small farmers 
have the choice of either paying cash for this seed or 
dehvenng an equivalent quantity from their old crop 
Research in horticulture and fruit-growing has made 
immense strides in recent years, the area under cultivation 
has greatly increased and new varieties, e g plums, pears, 
and grapes, have been introduced New and excellent 
varieties of mangoes have been mtroduced and the grape- 
vine area has been increased by an appreciable amount, 
which has encouraged the local production of wines and 
promises a good market for the export of fresh grapes 
The Ministry is also keenly interested in the develop- 
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and those of their neighbouring small farmers. Sheep and 
poultry breeding has also received attention 

Agricnitaral Rsiitrtll. There are many technical sec- 
tions in the Mimstry carrying on different researches in 
land reclamation, drainage, plimt protection, and veterin- 
ary science 

The extension service section is responsible for the 
enforcement of the agricultural laws and advises farmers 
on the latest results of research 

Provision has been made for increasing the production of 
crops and animals and generally raising the standard of 
living of the small farmer Agricultural extension centres 
will be built all over the country at the rate of twenty-five 
a year, these centres will include an extension service, an 
animal hospital, selected strains of buffaloes, horses, sheep, 
and donkeys to be used for breeding pur}>oses, a demonstra- 
tion hall for agricultural industries, a ten-acre held for 
experimental and demonstration purposes, as well as a 
nursery for fruit trees and vegetables 

Within the last eleven years a new agricultural museum 
has been built which is considered one of the finest in the 
world The penod has been marked by steady progress 
Notwithstanding the difficulties caused by toe war, 


Distribution of 1.and 

The following table shows, on December 31st 1944, the number of lamlholders and the distribution of the land among 

foreigners and Egyptians 


Extent of holding 
in feddans* 

Foreigners 

Egyptians 

Total of Area 

Total of Landowners 

area m 
feddans 

land- 

owners 

area m 
feddans 

land- 

owners 

feddans 

per cent 

land- 

owners 

per cent 

Up to I 

697 

U 473 

739.823 

1.791.057 

740.520 

12 6 

1.792.530 

70 2 

From I — 5 

2.458 

1,016 

1.213.843 

598.969 

1,216,301 

20 7 

599.985 

23 5 

5—10 

4.355 

620 

563.396 

82.891 

567.751 

9 7 

83.511 

3 3 

,, 10 — 20 

7.348 

483 

554.303 

40,824 

561.651 

9 b 

41.307 

1 .6 

„ 20—30 

6,(jlo 

260 

282.1 14 

1 1,021 

288,724 

4 9 

j 1,887 

0 5 

.. 30—50 

10,367 

267 

356,532 

8.(j(>o 

34 <>.« 9 <> 

6 I 

9.227 

0 4 

Over 50 

362,297 

805 

1,779.063 

11.327 

2,i4i,3(>o 

36 4 

12.132 

0 5 

Total 

394.132 

4.930 

5.479,074 

2.545,649 

5,873.206 

100.0 

2.550,579 

100.0 


• i fcddan—i 03H acres 


Egyptian agriculture is to-day more developed than at any 
other time in her recent history 

The carrying out of these projects will materially 
raise agricultural standards and will substantially im- 
prove the living standards of the small farmers and 
peasants, who comprise the great majority of the population. 

INDUSTRY 

Since 1936 the most obvious change in the economic 
structure of Egypt has been the introduction of a sub- 
stantial programme of mdustriahsation into a country 
With a predominantly agricultural economy 

As a result of the first World War and the blockade, 
many industries were expanded to meet local demand 
Chief among these were spinning and the weaving of 
cotton and wool, the extraction of sugar, alcohol products, 
tanning and leatberwork, soap, and fumiture-making 'The 
manufKture of underwear, woollen shirts, socks, and 
stockings was also developed 


ment and improvement of the date crop, and new varieties 
have been introduced from Iraq which are being com- 
pared with the existmg Egyptian kinds 

The programme of the Ministry of Agriculture includes 
the expansion of agnculture to suitable desert areas 
irrigation wells are being sunk which wrill increase materi- 
ally the cultivable area in these districts Experiments 
have already shown that pears, ohve trees, almonds, and 
pecan trees can be grown successfully 

There is also a new project to build a dam m the Sioat 
Peninsula which will store enough water to imgate a 
hundred thousand acres 

Animal Haifeaatfry. Five new expenmental stations 
have been constructed for animal breeding A marked 
improvement has been obtained m the milk yield of 
buffaloes, and new pure strains of Shorthorns. Jerseys, 
and Frisians have been imported for breeding purpom 
and for crossmg with k)cal strains 

The Bfmistry now lends selected buffaloes, free of charge, 
to rich ianners to enable them to improve their own herds 
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Some of these industries died oat after 1919 under 
pressure of foreign competition. The Government, bow. 
ever, was ahve to the importance of preserving the 
country's industries, and m 1922 legislation was passed 
for the encouragement of local industry 

I^ater, the Government adopted a protectionist pohcy, 
first against Japan (1935). and then against Italy, India, 
and ]^tain (i93h) Consequently, the quantity of im- 
ported textiles decreased from 1936 onwards Moreover, 
the Government sold part of its stock of cotton to local 
mills at a price lower t^n the market price The result of 
this was that the mills of Malialla and Alexandria pro- 
duced, in 1937, 72 million metres of cloth, which were 
augmented by 46 million metres manufactured by small 
concerns 

The spinning and weaving industry, the third among 
Egyptian industries, has greatly advanced in the last ten 
years, although the £g3q)tians do not spin and weave 
enough to be self-sufficient The war, although it limited 
the buying of machinery from Europe and America during 
hostilities, encouraged the industry at a time when goods 
from abroiul were practically impossible to obtain F urthor- 
more, raw material, cheap labour, and abundant fuel, not 
to mention the geographical position of Egypt in relation 
to the other Arab States, are all favourable elements in 
the development of the Egyptian textile industry 

Soap IS another industry which depends for a percentage 
of its raw material on cotton (cotton seeds) In 1938 Egypt 
imported only 3,710 tons of soap, to supplement local 
demand which was satishcd by the home demand Dunng 
the war period Egypt not only satisfied local demand, but 
provided the Allied troops m the Middle East and some 
of the neighbouring countries with soap 

For a long time Egypt has been scU-supportmg in sugar 
and Its by-product, alcohol The war years gave an impetus 
to the sugar industry, and m the later years of the war 
Egypt became the centre of distnbution for the whole 
Middle East The following table shows the rue of pro- 
duction from 1936 to 1944 


Output of the Suoar Company in 1,000 tons 


Year 

Crude 

Sugar 

Un- 

RKHNED 

Repined 

Molasses 

1936-37 

1,382 

138 

225 

76 

*937-38 

*.547 

160 

209 

79 

1938-39 

*.338 

162 

235 

78 

1939-40 

*.834 

160 

238 

85 

1940-4* 

>.756 

*75 

196 

89 

* 94 *- 4 a 

1,023 

*59 

164 

85 

*942-43 

*.776 

190 

*59 

84 

* 943-44 

1.632 

167 

*55 

87 


Since 1944 new legislation has been introduced hmiting 
the export of sugar, with a view to keeping down the 
domestic price 

Alcohol IS a State monopoly m Egypt Its total yearly 
output has increased within the last decade to over 120,000 
hectolitres, and a proportion is available for export 
The manufacture and tanning of leather is another in- 
dustry which has developed considerably during the past 
tew years. To give an example, we may mention that 
lEUrrot imported in 1937 boots and shoes, 

wf&t in 1943 ^ industry not only satisfied local demand, 
bat several thousand tons of leather yrere exported to 
neighbouring countnes 


Egyptian cement has been used in important construe- 
tk>n^ wmrks, such as the Asswan Dam, the Gabel El Awlia 
Dam. and the Mohammed Ah Barrage. The following 
table shows how the import of cement decreased between 
1936 to 1944 


(In 1,000 tons) 


Year 

Imported 

Locally 

Produced 

*936 

35 

300 

*937 

42 

320 

*938 

47 

365 

*939 

36 

354 

*940 

4 

362 

* 94 * 

I 

390 

1942 

07 

420 

*943 

23 

323 

*944 

62 

4*8 


The chemical industries are developing year by year 
The output of caustic soda u about 4.000 tons a year, of 
sulphuric acid about 10,000 tons, of s^ium chlorohydiate 
about 50 tons, and of hydrochloric acid, 250 tons Other 
essentials are produced, such as sodium sulphates, fatty 
acids, glycerine, soap, shoe polishes, paints, alcohdl, vine- 
gar, petrol, paper, glass, matches, blood albumen, rubber 
goods, etc 

The furniture industry has advanced rapidly, but most 
of it depends on imported raw material 

The electrical industries were developisd after 1930 by 
means of protective tariffs, and several large stations exist 
which generate electricity on a large scale 

Other industries have made good progress, but are still 
developing, for example the glass industry, which pro- 
duces dnnking-glasses, jars, and electric bulbs, the pottery 
and clay industry, which satisfies a substantial part of 
Egypt's needs 

The wool industry is small because the wool is not of 
the best kind, medium and thick yam is used in the local 
manufacture of carpets and blankets The import of 
woollen yarn is increasmg 

The following table shows to what extent local industry 
satisfied the country's needs in 1939' 

Per Cent of 

Industry Local Needs Met 


Sugar 

100 

Alcohol 

too 

Cigarettes 

100 

Salt 

100 

Gram grmdmg 

99 

Lamp glass 

99 

Electric bulbs 

99 

Leather boots and shoes 

90 

Cement 

90 

Soap 

90 

Tarbonches 

90 

Furniture 

80 

Boer 

80 

Matches 

80 

Vegetable oils . 

65 

Caustic soda 

• 50*53 

Cottoo piece-goods 

4* 
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When war hroka ont in 1939, Egyptian industry was in 
a good condition. The presence of large numbers of troops 
and the rnwstinn of in^ports raised prices to a high level, 
but the increase was not as great as during the first World 
War. 

There was still a gap between the increased needs of the 
troops and the people and the output of local industry 
St<x:ks were redtu^ and mdustnes (formerly dependent on 
imported goods) developed immen^y. development was 
particularly notable m the glass and paper industries. 

The ever-growing demand for goods gave the oppor- 
tumty to the old mdustnee to expand, and created new 
mdustnes The new industnes created by the war. and 
their capacity, are i^ven below: 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


Commodity Present Annual Capacity 


Glucose 

Rennet 

Dehydrated onions and 
carrots 
Gelatine 
Sodium silicate 


2,000 tons 
120 ,, 


2,500 

2 

2,000 


(dry weight) 


Hydrochlonc acid 

Nitnc acid 

Chromium sulphate 

Acetic acid 

Red lead and litharge 

Carbon bisulphide . 

Calcium carbide 

Bleachmg solution 

Copper sulphate 

Battery acid 

Sulphur 

Ether 

Ammoma 

Liquid ammonia 

Turkey red oil 

Dolls and toys 

Laundry pegs 

Sisal ropes and twine 

Jute, ropes, twine, and socks 

Lead 

Ferro alloys 

Tin . . . 

Asbestos 

Primus stoves and parts 
Cooking stoves and parts 
Oil heatmg stoves and 
parts 

High-pressure, cast- 
iron pipes 
Dry battenes 
Cardboard oil containers . 
Crown corks . 

Corks (paper). 

Refractory l^ks . 

Steel castings. 

Lead tubes 
Cigarette lighters . 


450 .. 
tio ., 

200 ,, 

12 .. 

720 „ 

70 .. 

3(>o „ 

300 .. 

600 
800 ,, 

400 ., 

50 

48 

100 „ 

lOO ,, 

;^E5,000 

j^Ei4,ooo 

12,000 tons 

3.000 „ 

3.000 ,, 

150 .. 

30 .. 

600 ,, 

30.000 pieces 

24.000 „ 

5.000 

210.000 yards 

X. 500,000 (units of I 5 volts) 

6.000. 000 umts 
4.500 cases 

2,500,000 units 
15,000,000 bricks 
800 tons 

2.000. 000 pieces 

600.000 


PRE-WAR INDUSTRIES 


CklMMODlTY 


PSSSBMT 

Annual 

Starch 


Cafacity 
2.600 ton 

Vinegar .... 


475.000 gals. 

Yeast (for beer) . 


500 ton 

Beer ..... 


9.000,000 gals. 

Pasteurised mUk and derivatives . 


15,000 tons 

Preserved foods, jams, etc , including can- 


mng 


ao.ooo ., 

Sugar (refined) 


190,000 ., 

Soap ... 


60.000 „ 

Glycerine . 


800 ., 

Caustic soda 


5.800 .. 

Sulphuric acid 


11,000 „ 

Superphosphate 


16,000 „ 

Sodium carbonate 


2,500 „ 

Alcohol 


6,000 ,, 

OU-secd pressing 


75.000 ., 

Glassware . 


12,000 ., 

Paper and cardboard 


30.000 „ 

Hollow-ware 


600 .. 

IVintmg inks 


60 .. 

Cement 


423,000 „ 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(000s tons) 


Commodities 

1938 

1945 

Cotton textiles 

21.7 

37-* 

Benzene 

95 0 

176 0 

Ketosene. 

18 0 

68 0 

Lubneatmg machine oil 

168.0 

7370 

Cement ... 

375 0 

444-0 

Sugar 

209.0 

148.0 

Cotton-seed oil . . 

66 0 

74 0 

Oil cake . 

261 .0 

297.0 

Beer 

6 0 

30.0 

Alcoholic drinks 

4 9 

9 0 


The wartime expansion of established industries is shown 
in the table above 

Few women work in industry (about 3 per cent of the 
total) and most of them are in textiles, sock-making or 
other hght work 

Children are not allowed to enter some mdustnes, there 
are laws limiting the age at which they can do such work, 
and also the kind of work and hours Boys and girls, in 
common with women, are not allowed to do night work. 
In the census of 1937 that the non-adult worker 

numbers only 10 per cent of the whole. 

Many agricultural wwlcers are entering industry owing 
to the growing demand for industrial workers, the attrac- 
tive wages, and better hvmg conditions. 

Durm^ the war minimum wages were legalised for 
workers m industry as well as agriculture Social legisla- 
tion has been enacted dealing with the workers, accidents, 
safety appliances, insurance, and labour contracts Trade 
unions were pemdtted, and the right to strike was given 
to the workttTS. 
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Has Egypt the resources and materials to become an 
industrial country, and to what extent can industry be 
developed ? The important factors of industry are: 

(а) raw materials; 

(б) fuel and motive power, 

(c) capital, 

[d) workers 

(a) Regarding raw materials, we see that Egypt has 
mineral products as well as agricultural ones Nearly all 
her phosphate extracts are exported, while- at the same 
time Egypt imports a large quantity of fertilisers The 
decrease of the yield of lancl caused by intensive agri- 
culture IS met by increasing amounts of fertilisers 

Egypt importtd alxjut 510,000 tons of fcrtiliscis in 1938 
as against 470,000 in 1939, 38,000 in 194-1. and ^170,000 
m 1943 This dipcndence on imported fertilisers has led 
Egypt to give much care to building up this industry 

Egypt has large quantities of iron oxides, estimated at 
500 million tons m the Asswan zone The raw material 
contains about 53 per cent of pure iron. It is near the 
surface, and the cost of extraction is not high The only 
thing noeilcd now is the fuel, which can be got 1/ the 
Asswan Dam project is carried out 

(b) Before the war Egypt suffered from a lack of fuel, 
especially coal The shortage of imported coal encouraged 
Egyptian industries to use local fuels, such as oil and 
cotton seed cake 

}*roduction of petroleum increased from 225.736 tons 
in 1938 to 1,349.473 tons in 1945 

The cement industry converted its machines from coal 
to oil The Egyptian State Railways also converted over 
70 per cent of their locomotives to oil, this reduced 
consumption of coal from 40,000 tons in 1939 to only 

14.000 tons in 1943 Ginning machines, bakeries, and 
other kinds of industry followed suit In 1938 1,500,000 
tons of coal were imported, in 1942 only 480,000 tons 

There are other power projects which will be carried 
out soon the exploitation of hydraulic power from the 
Asswan Dam, other waterfalls, and the Qattara de- 
pression 

The well-known Assv^an Dam is one of the largest m the 
world It IS expected that work will start this year, and 
hydro-electric power stations are planned to be completed 
in 1951 The plan will enable Egypt to manufacture the 

450.000 tons of fertilisers of which sne is urgently in need, 
to set up iron-snielting and other industries, and to irri- 
gate nearly 250,000 acres of land, mainly in Upper Egypt 

It is expected that the cost of each unit of electricity 
will be low, and this will encourage local mdustries and 
create others 

The second important project is the Qattara depression 
This depression was surveyed by the Survey Department 
m the Western Desert in 1925 The depression covers 
about four and a half million acres and is about 70 kilo- 
metres from the sea and 210 kilometres from Cairo The 
plan IS to make a canal from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
depression, and extract hydraulic power from the flow of 
water If the project is achieved it will serve the whole 
area of the Delta as for as Beni Suef with electricity The 
project 18 not, however, being actively consido^ at 
present because of the huge capital outlay involved. 

(c) Many of the rich landowners invested large amounts 
during the war (in industry) m order to gam profits from 
the rising prices Egypt also attracts foreign capital 
because of the higher rates of interest aSnd the low level 


of taxation, the rate of tax on normal mdustnal profits 
during the war was 12 per cent There is no comparison 
between this rate and the rate oi taxation anywhere else 
in the world Egypt raises no obs^les at all to the entry 
of foreign capital and no differences are made between 
various nationalities, for instance, in 1937 Egypt had. 
according to the census, 2.547 factories and workshops 
owned by foreigners and employing about 52,483 workers 

The Government plays an important part in encouraging 
industry It now controls the National Bank of Egypt, 
and an industrial credit bank is also planned 

MINERALS 

Crude mineral oil is considered the most important part 
of Egyptian mineral wealth The first well was dug in 
1909 in Gamsa and afterwards others at Ghardaka, and, 
just before the last war, a very rich well was discovered 
in Ras Ghareb The production of these wells m 1938 was 
225,736 tons The whole of this is refined in the country 

Phosphate is scattered m many parts of the country 
and IS extracted from Safaga (Om £1 Hortat), Kosscir 
(Gebel Durwia), both of them beside the Red Sea, and 
Sebara beside the Nile in Upper Egypt Egyptian phos- 
phate, especially that from the R^ Sea, is of the best 
quality 

The annual output of phosphate is about 300.000 
tons and is mainly exported At the same time, E^pt 
imports about half a million tons for fertilisers Sebara 
phosphate, whuh is extracted on a small scale, is manu- 
factured into superphosphate in the country 

Egypt’s third important mineral product is manganese 
The output in 1938 was 153,112 tons Egyptian manga- 
nese IS of poor quality, the raw extraction containing only 
30 per cent of manganese, whilst Russia's best contains 
about 50 per cent Egypt’s manganese is used with the 
iron ore extracted from Alsace and Lorraine, this is why 
most of it is normally exported to Germany, France, and 
Belgium 

Besides these mam mineral products Egypt extracts 
iron oxides at Asswan in increasing quantities in addition 
there are talc, pumice stone, carbonates, sodium sulphate, 
v^olfram, and gold 

A committee has been formed to study the mineral 
wealth of Egypt The Head of the Mines Department 
states that the sum of /E 19,000 has been set aside for 
geological research, and that further sums will be granted 
in every subsequent budget Four missions — each consist- 
ing of three scientists — have been sent to the Eastern 
Desert for five months, beginning in November 1947 
Their aim has been to bring back with them samples for 
analysis in the laboratories in Cairo, after which more 
missions will be sent out to study the possibilities of 
extracting the mineral ores 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 

FMSratloii EgypUMM St rinSutlrit: 26a rue Ch6nf 
Pasha, Cairo, f 1922. 1,000 mems , representing larger 
industrial concerns and the following 18 industnal 
organisations' 

CbamSrt SynMealt Stt ERtrtprtiMvrt i'EgyFit: 26a 

rue Ch^rif Pasha. Cairo, f 1928, 40 mems 

Chambrt St Navigititii Ptovialt S'Eiyylt: 26a rue 

Chdnf l^ha. Quro, f 1928. 17 mems 

ObtmSrt St I'ltSiitlrit Bfyflittiit Stt TaSatt tl 
Clgarttlti: PO. Box 1658. 3 rue de la Gare du 
Caire, Alexandria; f 1929. 17 mems. 
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Production op Pxtrolxum and Minbkals 
(in metric tons) 



1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Petroleum 

225.736 

659.305 

911.213 

1,190.878 

1.144.835 

1.257. 780 

1,320,957 

1.349 473 

Phosphates . 

458.404 

348.538 

183.464 

111,708 

327.470 

315.566 

318,186 

349.374 

Manganese . 

153.212 

119,882 

64.912 

2.175 

8.169 

7.079 

30 

47 

Iron oxides and ochre 

714 

719 

2,633 

2.893 

7.100 

4,666 

2.723 

4.036 

Talc .... 

1.251 

833 

2,212 

5.229 

*'574 

2.054 

4.265 

3.868 

Gold (ounces) 

1,162 

3.877 

7.344 

2,868 

1,868 

890 

1,036 

3.014 

Chromium 

— 


— 

— 

500 

910 

150 

150 

Asbestos 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

7 

240 

85 

Natron 

5,000 

3.730 

3.500 

6,200 

9,000 

7.963 

7,000 

6,700 

Alum . 

— 


— 

390 

700 

400 

817 

140 

Kaolm 

— 

— 

— 

130 

355 

539 

693 

512 

Diatomaceous earth 

— 

— 

— 

958 

1.254 

917 

834 

975 

Pumice stone 

1.975 

1.650 

826 

200 

254 

295 

645 

950 

Banum sulphate . 

20 

31 

61 

30 

60 

76 

59 

54 

Felspar 

199 

74 

138 

52 

19 

32 
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ChamlMR da l'lnd«ttri« EcyfrtleniM du Cvir: PO Box 

1658, 3 rue de la Gare du Cairo, Alexandna, f 1929. 
28 mems 

Chamkrt d« IMndutlria EcyptienM du Rii: P O Box 

1658, 3 rue de la Gare du Caire, Alexandna, f 1934, 
19 mcms 

Chamfera da I'Induttria Egyfrtianna da PEgranaga du 
Catan: PO Box 1058, 3 rue de la Gare du Caire, 
Alexandria, f 1935, 43 mems 
CfcauilHra da Plndustria Egygtianna da la Soiana: 

26a rue Ch^nf Pasha, Cairo, f 1937, mems 
Gkamdra da Plndustria Huilidra Egyptiaana: PO Box 
1638, 3 rue de la Gare du Caire, Alexandria, f 1937, 
18 mems 

Chamfera da I’Induttria Savannidrt Egyptianna: 26a 

rue Ch^nf Pasha, Cairo, f 1938, 33 mems 

Chambra dat Maitraa-lmprlmaurt d'Egypta: 26a rue 

Ch^nf Pasha, Cairo, f 1939. 93 mems 

Cliamkrt da I'Induttria Egyptlanna du Triaataga: P o 

Box 1638, 3 rue de la Gare du Caire, Alexandna, 
f 1940, 30 mems 

Chambra dat Fabricantt dat Produitt Pharmaeautiquat 
at Chimiquat: 26a rue Ch^nf Pasha, Cairo, f 1941, 
34 mems 

Cbambra da I’Induttria Egyptlanna du Lin: 26a rue 

Ch6nf Pasha, Cairo, f 1943, 20 mems 

Cbambra da I’Induttria da Cantanrat Alimantairat 

d’Egypta: 26a me Chdnf Pasha, Cairo, f 1944, 
13 mems 

Cbambra da I’Induttria Egyptlanna da la Canfiiaria: 

26a me Ch<nf Pasha, Cairo, f 1944, 72 mems 

Cbambra da i’lndutlria Elactriqua: 26a me Ch^f 
Pasha, Cairo, f 1947; 45 n^ems 
Cbambra da I’Induttria Matailurglqua at Mdeaniqua: 

26a me Chdnf Pasha, Cairo, f 1946, 69 mems 
Cbambra da rindutlria HaMUra d’Egypta: 26a me 

Chinf Pasha, Cairo, C <947. S3 mems 
Cattan Raaaareb Baard: Shana El Madaru, Gua (Orman), 
f. 1919, Dir Dr W Lawrkncb Balls, c m g , c b b , 
PBS, D sc , Pubis Reports and bulletins relating to 
the Cotton Research Board 

at Egypt: Samrat Street. Orman Post Office. Giza. 
. H.E. Abdbl Khalik Motawi Bby, Pubis Survey 
Department papers 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Alexandria 

Angla-Egyptian Obambar at Cammarea: 8 rue Chdnf Pasha 

Britith Chambar at Cammarea: I rue C/Cntrale, l^es F K 
Carver, o b k . Vice- Pres Charles HokA, Hon Treas 
H Alwyn Barker, obe, Mems P Alien, J B. 
Barron, o b e , m c , I K Cohen, H E Finnkv, m c , 
A Stock Givan, o b e . R Grieve, W A Lancaster, 
B F Macdona, a C Maynb, F J C Melhuish, 
D A Newby, Sir E T Peel, kbe,ubo,mc,F D 
Scott, R Walton, o b h 

Cbambra da Cammarea Bataa-Egyptlanna: 13 rue Bre- 
dcrodc. Rep in Alexandria Robert Halkt, x 8 rue 
Talaat-Harb Pasha 

Cbambra da Cammarea Egyptlanna d’Alaxandria: 30 boule- 
vard Said I. Pres Aly Emine Yehia Pasha. Treas 
Haim Dorra, Mems Mohambd Amine CMdHAVBB Bey, 
Abdel-Rahman Nofal, Hussein Bey Fahmy, Mo- 
Hamkd Auib el Sarakeby. Hassan Mahfouz. 
W'assef Hammad, Ahmed Ibrahim el-Banna, Ishak 
Mohambd, Hag Mohamxd Ahmed Bassiounci, 
Mohamed Imam Samaha, Mahmoud Fahmy Dar- 
wichb 

Cbambra da Cammarea Franqalta: 50 rue N6bi Daniel, 
Pres Pierre Geiseneergbr, Treas Camille Lk 
Breton, Mems Jean Couturier, Charles Dousson, 
Pierre Grandguillot, Robert GiiiBALi, Robert 
Hannaux, Charles HemmerlA, Leopold Jullien, 
Andr£ Raminger, Kostia Rodocanachi. Georges 
Savon 

Cbambra da Cammarea Halldalqua: 16 rue Ch^nf Pasha. 
Hon Pres D THdoDORAXis. Pres Dimitri Zerbini, 
Councillors Chr Anastassiadis. D Canellatos, A N 
Caralis, Al M Casulli.N Christoftdis, C Corakis, 
Ange Coutarelli, Mik6 Halcoussis, G Moraitis, 
Ar MyLONAS, S M PlALOPOULOS, G Psacharo- 
P 0 UL 08 . L Rodocanachi, N Sakellarios, C M 
Salvago, An D THioDORAXis, N Yamodos, H 
Zantidis 

Cbambra da Cam marea Tarqna: 7 me Fouad I. Hon Pres 
Hassan Nurslgin; Pres Scat Saim Ohat, Treu. 
Ali MoLLAZAssd; Mems Mohambd Bbshir Haeiri, 
Habib Fouad Diab, Simon Pialopoulos 
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Cairo 

•rftllll WliniNr of Oommoroo: 20 ru« SoUm&n Pa«ba; 
Chair. Hon C. Campbxu.; Hoa. Treat £. W Cooper; 
Memt. H F Ayres, W A Constant, J. H Db La 
Mare, £ A H Goodwin, R Gordon Helsby, 
Marcus Hill, W Jackson, T C Jennings, Sir A. 
Keown-Boyd, D R Mackintosh. A Reynolds, S 
Saybr, E J Taylor, R J D Ward 

Ooiitro Oomorelal EipaAol do Cgipto: 30 Ahmed- 
Heshmat Pasha (Zamalek), Pres (Vacant), Sec -Gen 
Francois A. Pons, Councillors S Coronrl L Perez 

Cairo Ctiamhor of Commorco: 4 place el-Falald, Pres 
S. E Abdbl-MAguid El-Rimali Bey, Vice-Pres 
Mohamed Mohamkd Salem Bey, Aly el-Bbreir; 
Sec -Gen Abdel-Halim Mahmoud Aly, Treas Kais- 
SAR Boulos Gao-el-Karim; Menu Amine Ahmed 
Said Bey, Sayed Mohamed Achour, Hanafi Farac, 
Salvator Cicurbl Bey, Sayed Galal, Sami Tou- 
TOUNji, Abdel- Hamid Moustafa Gadou, Abdel- 
Hamid Moustafa Issawi, Mohamed Sayed Yassinb 
Bey, Mohamed Loutfi Mahmoud Bey, Mohamed 
Amine Mbgahbd, Mohamed Hblmy Ghandour. 
Mohamro Abubl-Rahim Sambra, Mohamed Abdel- 
Aziz Amine, Mohamed Abdbl-Wahab bl-Sabrot. 


CfeaariNO do OoMRireo Mio-CgypliomM: 45 Kasr el> 
Nil, Cairo; Rep FiLix MXttalon. 

OhOMfero do CoMMorto rroogaito do Cairo: Maison de 

France, 5 rue El Fadl, Hon. Pres J. Camaly; Pres. 
J. Maucorps; Treas. E. Gillbs, Mems J Barthe- 
Dbjban, P Favre, M Fischer, M A H^non, ^ 
Lahbrrbrb, P Nbuville, H. Paillard, R Tbissbrb, 
J Thuilot-Vincent. 

Chomkro do Commorco HolMofqiN: 29 me Mahka Farida; 

Pres Th P Cozziea; Treas Costi Cozzika. 

Oliimbro do Commoroo SmIom on Cgyplo: 8 me M alika 

Fanda, Pres Ernest Trembley, Treas. Henri Fbr- 
RiBR, Mems A Bless, R Bless, C L. Burckhardt. 
V Brunner, J R. Fieshter, A Groppi, H Halter, 
H Kuppbr, E Lamblino, A Maedbr, G Pbybh, 
Chr db Planta, E Rauber, J Vehxon. 

Port Said 

BrHith Chtmkor of Commoroo: Chair. T. E. Brown, o.b e.; 
Hon Sec W T Rees 

Minia 

Minio Ohombor of Commorco: Maglag Chawich Minia; f. 
1933; Pkeo. Abobloami Chawicxb Bey; Soc. StADES 
Salama; 15 mems. 
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EDUCATION 


•YtTEM OF EDUCATION 

Modern education on Western lines was introduced into 
Egypt early in the nineteenth century by Mohammed Alt. 
tlM founder of the present royal dynasty, but more than 
a thousand years before Egypt had developed under 
Islamic influence a flourishing ^ucational system, consist- 
ing of the “Kuttabs'* (elementary schools) and the higher 
centres of learning instituted m the great mosques or in 
special colleges and academies 
The advent of Mohammed All marked the beginning of 
a new orientation in the life of the country The process 
of reconstruction started soon after he came to power, 
and embraced the machinery of government, the army and 
navy, the economic hfe, and. as the basis of all other 
reform, education With his keen insight he reaUsed from 
the very beginning that to run bis factories and to supply 
his administration, his technical departments, and nis 
army and navy with competent personnel, he required men 
educated on modem lines 

The old Islarmc institutions of El Azhar and its branches 
m the provinces were totally out of touch with modern 
life, so he decided to establish a new school system modelled 
on the French pattern He started with the higher colleges 
and technical schools for which he felt the greatest im- 
mediate need, and for a time these recruited their students 
from the old institutions Then he established modern 
secondary schools and. later, modern pnmary schools, to 
give children an education that would prepare them more 
adequately for the higher courses 
No doubt this duahty gave rise to many senous prob- 
lems, and it might be said that a gradual modernisation of 
the old schools would have led to better results and avoided 
those problems But to Mohammed All that policy must 
have appeared impracticable, and, even if practicable, too 
slow and uncertain in its results And in any case the prob- 
lems raised were not insoluble, indeed, the projects of 
educational reform inspired by the ideals of the nationalist 
renaissance under the Khedive Ismail and his successors 
were senous attempts to grapple with those problems, and 
pointed the way to their solution 

The solution was in the direction of welding the Kuttabs 
and the modem pnmary schools into one national system, 
to provide a good pnmary — or elementary — education for 
all children, and to lay a broad basis for the succeeding 
educational stages This direction was evident in the code 
issued in 1868. known as the code of the tenth Ragab, and 
more prominently, in the plans proposed in the report of 
the "Commission for the Reform of Education" submitted 
to the Council of Ministers in 1880, two years before the 
occupation of Egypt by the British 
The 1868 code was issued m compliance with resolutions 
passed by the first Egyptian "House of Representatives", 
convened in 1866 Those resolutions followed an enthusi- 
astic discussion, in which the demand for educational 
reform and expansion was emphasised by several repre- 
sentatives of the people. The code aimed at furthering 
popular education by: 

(i) Increasing the number of modem pnmaty schools. 
(*) Improvmg the existing Kuttabs ^ placing them 
under educational and medical inspection, by pre- 
scribing satisfactory standards of work and equip- 


ment, and by requiring a minimum of qualifications 
in the teachers 

(3) Combining the two sets of schools into a unified 
system 

(4) S^unng the participation of the well-to-do m 
financing the programme of national education 

A start was made with the reconstruction of the system 
on this basis, but owing to financial difficulties and short- 
age of trained teachers, little headway was made Still« 
the code must be regarded as a landmark in the history 
of education in Egypt 

In 1880 the Council of Ministers charged a special com- 
mission to "study the condition of education in Egypt and 
to propose effective means of refomung it and spreading 
it in accordance with the principles laid down by the 
Minister of Education m his memorandum" 

After several months of deliberationa the Commission 
presented a very comprehensive and interesting report, 
reaffirming the unity of elementary and pnmary education, 
and outlining schemes for 

(1) The establishment of a small rural school in every 
village with a population reaching 2.000, and a large 
pnmary school for every 10,000 of the population in the 
towns and cities 

(2) A gradual increase in the number of secondary 
schools in proportion as competent teachers are trained. 

(3) The opening of a new teachers' college, in addition 
to the one then in existence, for the purpose of training 
teachers for the secondary and the more important primary 
schools 

(4) The establishment of continuation courses with an 
agricultural, industrial or commercial trend for children 
who are debarred by lack of aptitude or by circumstances 
from pursuing secondary studies, and who, nevertheless, 
desire to continue their education 

(5) The opening of a new higher school for administra- 
tion, and the reforming of the existent higher school and 
special (1 e technical) schools 

(6) The establishment of a higher advisory council for 
education, and of local education committees to consider 
plans for the organisation of education and its general 
administration in the various districts 

(7) The institution of a regular and stable mode of 
financing the education programme by the imposition of 
local taxes (both in the cities and in the provinces), the 
revenue therefrom to be devoted to expenditure on educa- 
tion, m addition to grants provided by the central admmis- 
tration, wherever necessary 

From this outline it can be seen that the schemes 
drawn out by the Commission were far-reaching They 
constitute a serious and well-considered attempt to tackle 
the problem of national education and to briage the gulf 
separating the two school systems that had existed side 
by side since the days of Mohammed Ali 

The Council of Ministers approved the schemes and 
measures were started immediatmy to put them into effect 
Had the policy they represented been pursued sincerely 
and consistently from that day, Egypt might have reached 
to-day a level of education that could stand comparisoa 
With that of almost any other oonntiy. 
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As a result of widespread ducoatent with its educational 
policy, the administration wanted the provincial councils 
(established in 1909) the autnority to impose local taxation 
up to a certain limit, part of the revenue of which might 
bo spent on education Although their resources were 
limited, those councils, moved on by public enthusiasm, 
made the best of the opportunity allowed them, and by 
1920 they had established more elementary and primary 
schools than the Ministry of Education had established 
ince 1882, as the loUowing table for 1920 shows 
Elkmbntary Schools 




(«) 

(^) 

( c ) 

No of scliools 


139 

(ii 1 

2.940 

No of pupils 


18.303 56,793 

2 * 3-949 


Boys’ 

Primary St kools 





(a) 

( b ) 

ic ) 

No of schools 


34 

53 

61 

No of pupils 


*0.749 

fi.434 

*1.770 


Girls' 

Primary Schools 





(a) 

ib ) 

(0 

No of schools 


5 

12 

25 

No of pupils 


843 

*.3*7 

2.868 


g Schools run by the Ministry of Education 
Schools run by the provincials councils 
Private schools under Inspection of the Ministry 


The year 1925 marked a turning-point in the develop- 
ment of education in I'-gypt Three years before Egypt 
had been declared an independent sovereign State, and 
although British military occupation continued, a large 
measure of frecilom m the domain of education was 
allowed the I'.gyptian administration A year later the 
present democratic Constitution was promulgated, in- 
cluding an article which made elementary educ.ation com- 
pulsory in principle for all children The first Parliament 
under the new Constitution met in January 1924, but even 
before that the Ministry of Education was already studying 
moans and ways of implementing that article By 1925 
a huge scheme of eilucational expansion had been approved 
by Parliament, and measures were being taken to carry 
It out With the co-operation of the provincial councils, 
which were given wider powers Existing training colleges 
for elementary teachers were greatly expanded and emer- 
gency training « ourscs were instituted, and in the autumn 
of 1925 7O2 new elementary schools were ojicned 

Thereafter, about 200 new schools were opened every 
year until 1934. when the rate of expansion slowed down 
D^ause of hnam tal ditiiculties, but the movement has since 
been resumed The result is that in 1945 ^ million children 
between the ages of seven and twelve — of whom 400,000 
were girls — were receiving elementary instruction, as com- 
pared with barely a quarter of a million m 1920 At the 
same time the number of children in the primary schools 
— (k>vernnicnt and private — rose, in the ( ,iso of boys, from 
30,000 in 1920 to 135,000 in 1945 — in round hgures (the 
latter figure including about 15,000 children in infant 
departments) The corresponding number for girls in- 
creased from 5,000 in 1920 to 45,000 in 1945 (including 
about 8,000 in infant departments) 

A law issued in 1933 to organise elementary education 
authorise*! the Munster of Education to enforce compulsion 
in any area wheic cMiough schools for all children were 
available This provision has already been put into effect 
in many parts of the country 

Secondary education has developed proportionately 
The expansion in girls’ sccondiu'y schools is intc^rcsting, 
the numbt'r of girls attending them increasing Irum 28 
in 1920 to 5,000 in 1945 Domestic subjec ts were given 
prominence m these schools, and in rome of them the 
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whole course of general education waa built round n core 
of domestic science and arts 

The year 1925 further saw the beginning of great develop- 
ments in the field of higher education The Higher Schools 
of Medicine and Law and the Higher Training College were 
amalgamated, forming a State umvemity under the name 
of houad I Umversity, in which those institutions uere 
taken as nuclei for the Eaculties of Medicme, Law, Science, 
and Arts respectively Later the Faculties of Engineering, 
Agriculture. Commerce, and Veterinary Medicine were in- 
corporated in the university The College of Arabic Studies 
IS the most recent addition Great care was taken to raise 
the standard of scholarship in the various departments, 
to create a healthy social and academic atmosphere, and 
to encourage research work In the building up of this 
atmosphere valuable help was given by a large number of 
eminent professors recruited from various European coun- 
tries 

In 1942 a sixiond modem university was established at 
Alexandria under the name of Farouk I University 
The number of students enrolled at the two universities 
IS now about 20,000, including thousands of women 
students and a large number of students of both sexes 
from the countries of the Middle East 

In addition, the thousand-year-old University of Al- 
Azhar has been reorganised as a modern centre of Islamic 
studies, including theology, Islamic jurisprudence, and 
Arabic language and literature 

I'urthermore, a number of institutes of college level hav e 
been established by the Ministry of Education to tram 
professional workers in the fields of agriculture, commerce, 
industrial engineering, applied arts, teaching, home econ- 
omiis, social service, public hygiene, etc 

At the same time the Egyptian Government, continuing 
a tradition of cultural co-operation started by Mohammed 
All early in the nineteenth century, sent hundreds of 
students every year to finish their education in Western 
universities Those scholars pursued studies in almost 
every field, and most of them, having obtained high 
academic qualifications or received expert training in 
technical fields, came back to be added to the staffs of the 
universities or appointed to carry on technical work in the 
Government departments and in private institutions The 
second World War interrupted the stream of students for 
some years, but the missions were resumed immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities, and at present there are 
more than 700 students taking various courses m European 
and Ameruan universities, of whom 519 have been sent, 
and are supported, by the Government 

Technical education has received particular attention 
during the last twenty years Under the British, Egyptian 
economy was kept on a mainly agricultural basis Apart 
from the Higher School of Engineering, which trained archi- 
tects and civil engineers for irrigation work, and four 
schools of commerce and agriculture, the British estab- 
lished technical schools only for minor crafts The number 
of students attending all those schools in 1921 totalled 
about 15.000 

But with a population density of about 1,400 per arable 
square mile~the highest m any country in the world — it 
has been increasingly realised that under a purely agricul- 
tural economy it will be impossible to secure for the masses 
a decent standard of living Freed from foreign control, 
Egypt therefore decided to launch large schemes of m- 
dustriahsation, and techmeal education was accordingly 
expanded m proportion To-day the number of technical 
schools of all levels has reached seventy, with an enrolment 
of nearly 20,000 students of both sexes 

Nor have the recent educational efforts of the Govern- 
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ment been confined to young children and students 
Adult education has received great impetus recently, and 
a systematic campaign against adult illiteracy is develop- 
ing Evening classes for illiterates give instruction m 
hiMilth and civics, in addition to the three R’s A law was 
passed in 1944 niaking attendance at such classes com- 
pulsory for adults of toth sexes, and enforcing upon big 
landowners and employers the duty of providing the 
necessary instruction for their employees This law has 
been put into operation m many regions, and about 
200,000 persons are now receiving instruction in accordance 
with it Another Une of approach to adult education was 
the opening, as an evemng institution, of the "People’s 
University’’ in Cairo in 1946 to provide various cultural 
and vocational courses The courses have proved so 
popular that in 1946 fourteen branches of the university 
were opened in the provinces 

The emphasis on adult education is one aspect of a far- 
reaching revolution that has taken place in the philosophy 
of education in Egypt during the last twenty-five years 

Since 194 X many new reforms have been inaugurated 
They may be outlined briefly as foUow’s 

(1) In 1944 the payment of fees was abolished in all 
m<^ern primary schools, and, at least in principle, a child 
IS no longer handicapped by poverty 

(2) Measures have been taken since 1941 to bring the 
curncula and equipment of the elementary schools gradu- 
ally up to the level of the primary schools, with the excep- 
tion. during a transition penod, of the study of a foreign 
language in the last two years of the latter type of school 

A scheme now under consideration by the Supreme 
Advisory Council on Education aims at 

(a) Lengthening the elementary courses to six years, 
namely from six to twelve years of age The 1925 
scheme provided for a five-year course only 

(b) Enabling bright children who have completed the 
elementary course to pass on to secondary schools, 
arrangements being made in those schools for them 
to catch up with other children in the foreign 
language 

(3) In order to make the schools active agents in the 
national campaign against disease, great attention is being 
paid to physical education, to nutrition of school children, 
and to provision of medical treatment to those of them 
who ne^ it 

An adequate school medical service has been developed 
since 1941 All school children are now examined medically 
at regular periods, and those found suffering from endemic 
or other diseases are given the necessary treatment in 
school clinics or sent to hospital if the case is serious 

Further, a law passed in 1943 made the State responsible 
for providing a free meal to elementary school children In 
the following year 300.000 children w'ere given lunch, and 
the number has been growing up yearly It is hoped that 
within two years all school children will come under the 
operation of the law 

(4) Since 1943 experiments have been conducted in 
some village schools with a view to the development of 
curncula bcised on the practical needs of rural hfe, so that 
education might become a powerful means of improving 
the standard of living amongst the peasants 

An mteresting feature of these expenments is the attempt 
made in a number of areas to co-ordinate the work of the 
vanous social agencies serving the area in what have come 
to be known as "Social Centres’* A team consisting of 
a social worker, a doctor, a number of health visitors, and 
the schoolmasters of the region work together to arouse 
in the peasants a consciousness of their problem and a 


desire to improve their life, and then to five them guidance 
and assistance in their efforts to satisfy that desire 

(5) Finally, a programme of educational expansion baa 
bera drawn up providing for the establishment, within a 
penod of twenty years, of enough schools for the two 
milhon children between the ages of six and twelve who 
have no places in the elementary and the primary schools 
yet Problems of the construction of premises, of the 
training of teachers and of finance have been carefully 
considered, and arrangements are bemg made to launch 
this programme in October 1948 


UNIVERtITIIS 

FOUAD I UNIVERSITY 
(OamMt Fottid el-Aval) 

RUE HADIKET EL-ORMANE. CAIRO 
hrec State Umversity Founded 1908 
Rector Dr Ibrahim Shawky Bby, m r c h 
V tee- Rector Aly Mostafa Mosharrafa Pasha, ph d. 
(Lond ), o sc (Lond ) 

General Secretary Dr Ahmed Abdel Salam xl-Kxrdamv 
Bey, b sc (ucn ). d i c , ph d (Lond ) 

The central library contains 157,350 volumes 
Number of students 9,917 men, 607 women, total 10,524. 

Deans 

Faculty of Agriculture Dr Hambd Sblxm Solxman Bey, 
PH D (Cantab) 

Faculty of Arabic Learning Prof Zaki el-Mohandis Bey. 
Faculty of Arts Dr Abd el-Wahab Azzam Bey, d litt 
(Cairo) 

Faculty of Commerce Prof Hussein Kamel Selim Bey, 
M A (Liverpool) 

Faculty of Lngineermg Prof Mohamed Shapik Abdel 
Rahman Bky, m a (econ ) (Edin ) 

Faculty of Law Dr Mohamed Mosrafa el-Kolaly Bey, 
LL D (Pans) 

Faculty of Medicine Dr Ibrahim Suawky Bey, m r c p 

(Lond ) 

Fa^ty of Science Dr Aly Mostafa Mosharrafa Pasha, 
PH D , D sc (Lond ) 

Faculty of Veterinary Medicine Dr Abd el-Aziz EL- 
Nomany Bey, dip in vet, med (Cairo), 

Professors 

Faculty of A grtculture 
El Behxry, El Saiid (Agriculture). 

El Bolxeny, Hamed Mahmoud (Agricultuie). 

Ghannam, Abd El Ghani Kamel (Agriculture). 

Seleem, Mohamed Youssef (Dairying) 

SoLiMAN, Hamed Selim Bey (Entomology). 

Faculty of A rts 

Azzam, Abdbl-Wahab Bey (Arabic Literature and Oriental 
Languages) 

Drew, D L (Latin) 

El Charkawy, Mohamed Abdel Monem (Regional Geo- 

El fcHOLV, Sheikh Amin (Arabic Literature). 

Gabra, Sami (Egyptian ArcboDology) 

Guyon, Bernard (French Literature) 

Hassan, Hassan Ibrahim (Islamic History) 

Ibrahim, Ahmed Amin Bey (Arabic Literature). 

Mohamed, Mohamed Aw ad Bey (Geoipaphy). 

Ziada, Mohamed Mustafa (Mediaeval History). 

Faculty of Commerce. 

Erian, Melika (Buimeta AdministratiioD). 

El Shafbi, Abdel Monem (Applied Statistics) 

Hafez, Mohamed Abdel Rahman (Accountancy). 

Khalbd, Radwan Ahmed (Financial Matbematica). 
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Msmanna. Abom. Asis (Boooomict). 

• Sblbbm, Humbin Kamiu. Bby (Bcooomio History). 

Ftieutfy of Bngin40H0ttt 
AbU'Zahba, Mostabha Akmbd (Mathematics) 

Addison, H. (Hydraulic MaehinM). 

BL'OBrBAun, AbobL'Hamio (Petroleum Bndiieering). 
Bi^DsMiBOASM, Ibrahim Aokam (Aeroaauticai Bn^eering). 
bl-Kholi, Mouambo Aboel-Moohmi (Electrioaf Machme 
Design). 

bl-Saybo, Labib (Foundation) 

Bb'SHiSMiNi, Mahmoud (Electrical Engineering) 

Fahmy, Osman (HvdrauUcs) 

Gabr, Aly Labib (Architecture) 

Gbmkvr, L. F C A ( Power Stations) 

Gkalt, Aziz (Municipal Engineering and Town Planning) 
Hanna, Wiiliam Siclim (Building Construction and Road 
Construction) 

IIrfny, Hussein (Irrigation). 

Holman, li W (Mining Enj^neering) 

Ukanobr, Kamrl i fhe^ of Machines and Machine Design) 
Kamal, Mohambo Aziz (Properties and Testing of Materials) 
Nazsbp, Mostapha Bey (Physics). 

Omar, Mahm6ud (Industrial Chemistry) 

Rahman, Mouamkd Snapik Abdel Bby (Surveying end 
Geodesy). 

Rblton, F E (Mechanics) 

SiiATWBLL. H G (Industrial Chemistry) 

Talaat, MAHMOUD fTheory of Structures). 

WiCKBNDBN, A. F. (Architectural Working Drawings). 

ZOHNi, Ali Bey (Mathematics) 

Faculty of Law • 

Bade, Mohambd Auo el-Monem (Roman Law). 

El Khapip, Alv (Musulman Law). 

EL'Kolaly, Mohamko Mostapa Ubv (Criminal Law) 
bl-Motaal, Mohammed Zaki Abd (Political Economy). 
Farao, Wadie Mikhail (Civil Law) 

Fbaxbm (Political Economy). 

Gbnbna, Mahmoud Samy Bby (International Law) 

Khallap, Abdel Wahab (Musulman Law) 

Ripai, Abo El Hakim Bey (Political Economy). 

Sabry, Kl Sayrd (Constitutional Law) 

Salbh, Mohamrd Bey (ConunerUal Law). 

Stait, Akmbd Hbshmat Abou (Civil Law) 

Zaki, Hamro (International and Private Law). 

Faculty of McHduc * 

Anrrp, G V (Physiology) 

Abapa. Mohambd Alv (Medicine) 

Aerr, Mikhail (Skin Diseases) 

Barrada, Yousrp (Neurology) 

Drrry, D E (Anatomy) 

El Ghamrawy, Mohameo Ahmed (Chemistry). 

El Katib, Abdalla Bey (Surgery) 

Ei Kattan, Mahmoud Azmy Bey (Ophthalmology) 

Emara, Mohamrd Mohamed Bey (Forensic Medicine) 

Erpan, Mahmoud Bey (Medicine) 

Bezat, Hussein (Venereal Diseases). 

Fattah, Mouamkd Abobl (PhRrmacology). 

Fahmy, Ibrahin Raoab (Pharmacognosy) 

Gaapak, Mohamrd (Medicine) 

Gohar, Mohamed Abdel Hamid (Bactrriologv) 

Hamouda, Mostapa (Experimental Physiology) 

Handousa, Ahmed El Saved Bey (Ear, Nose, and Throat), 
Hussrin, Mohamed Kamel Bey (OrthopoHlic). 

Ibrahim, Mohamed Bey (Medicine) 

Ismail, Mahmoud (('.ynaocology and Obstetrics), 

Khalsk, Ahmed Khalil Abdel (Children) 

Maher, Amin Bky (Operative l>ntal Surgery) 

Mahpouz, Naouiu Pasha (Gynecology and Obstetrics) 
Makan, Naouib (Urology). 

Mooro, Mohamrd Aborl Wahab Pasha (Surgery). 

Omar, Mostapa Bey (Clinical Pathology). 

Raoheb, Mostapa Bey (Radiology). 

Salama, Abdel Aum Youaip Bey (Electrotherapy). 

Salaha, Anis (Post-Graduate Medicine). 

Samaan, Karam (Matcna Medica). 

Sbum. Mohamrd (Anathesia). 

Shapik, Ahmed Pabha (Gynacology and Obatetrica). 
Shalabv. Shapik (Surgery) 

SOROUR. mostapa Fammv Bbv (PathologT). 

WAaiP, GtHOt Bby (Dental Anatomy aid rhyslolofy). 


FacuUy of Setcncc: 

Amhbo, M. Muaai (Pure Mathematica). 

Ayrbs, T. L. R. (PbyaicaL 
Epplatoun, H. C. Bbv (Entinnology). 

Lbwie, F, J. (Botainr) 

Mansour, Kambl (Zoology). 

Mosharrapa, a M Pasha (Applied Mathematics). 

Okara, M. a. (Applied Mathematics). 

Sabrt, Y. S. (Botany). 

ScuoNBBRt^ A. (Chemistry). 

Zdansxy, O. (Gtology). 

Faculty of Veterinary Medicine: 

El Nomanv, Abd bl-Azu Bby (Uedieme and Meat Inspec* 
tion) 

Morcos, Zaki (Bacteriology). 

PAROUK I UNIVCRSITY 
(Gamsit Farouk sl-Awal) 

6 RUE KENISSA EL-INGUILIZIA, STANLEY BAY, 
RAMLEH, ALEXANDRIA 
Founded 1942 

Rector Mohambd Saobk Gohar Bby 
Vtce-Rector Dr Mahmoud Samy Gui^nAna Bky 
Secretary-General Gaafar Mohambd Nafraoui. 

Dkans 

Faculty of Agriculture . Dr Y Sabbt Salbm Bby. 

Faculty of A rts Dr A H el-Abbady Bey 

FacuUy of Commerce Dr Mohambd Shapik Hassan Bby 

FacuUy of Fngineenng Dr S Fahmi Bby 

FacuUy of Law ’ Dr bl-Said Mustapha Bby. 

FacuUy of Medicine Dr Ali Hassan Bby 
FacuUy of Saence Dr H. Fawzi Bby 

Profbssors: 

Faeuify of AgrtcuUure' 

El Hblali, Abbas Fathi (Botany) 

Sabkt, Younks (Entomology and Zoology). 

Saleh, Ahmed Abobl Ghaffar (Zoology and Entomology) 

FacuUy of Arts' 

Abou-Bakr, Aboel-Monbim Yousbp (Claaaics). 

Adawi, Ahmed Mohamed ((^graphy). 

Apipi, Aboul Ela (Philosophy) 

Ali, Zaki (History). 

Ahhbd, M Khalafalla (Arabic Language). 

Amer, Moustapa Bby (Geography). 

Attia, Aziz Sourial (History). 

Auciimuty, J J (History) 

Burmester, Hanraha IIoliam) (Classics) 

Fikry, Ahmed (Classics) 

Hezaybn, Soliman (Geography) 

Labans, I. Abdel Mkouid (Arabic Languages). 

Moustapa, Ibrahim (Arabu Language). 

Weiss, Allen (Classics) 

FacuUy of Commerce 
Aboul-Naoa, El Saved fi-Sadik 
el-Dkloawi, Aziz 
rl-Gurrktly, Aly Ahmed 
Goulian, Alv Hosni Zein-bl-Abbdinb. 

Harlock, F 

Hassan, Mohamed Shapik. 

Mazloum, Mohamed 
Younbs, Abdel Giiappour 
Faculty of Engineering' 

Abou-Stbit, M Abobl-Latip. 

Bichara, Sadek Bbstawros. 

Chapei, Hassan. 

el-Dib, Hussein Moustapa Kamal (Vice-Dean). 
bl-Dali, M Zaki 
bl-Hakim, Mahmoud. 

Fathi, Alv Bby. 

Karam, Ahmbd Aly. 

Marri, Hasban. 

Mohibodinb, Mohambd. 

Moboan, Ayao. 

Movbtada, Saybd. 
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Nam, Abbas. 

Novk, M. Moubtaba. 

Ribaat, Ibrahim 
Rubllb, H. 

Saad, Fahmy. 

Tantawi, Mohamed Kamaa. 

Youssbp, Moobtafa Ramadai^. 

Faculty of Law: 

Abdsl-Hadi, Ahhbd (Maritime Law) 

Boghdadi, Hassan Ahmed (Civil Law) 

Craeik, Moiisbn (Commerdid Law). 

Chehata, Teweik (Constitutional Law) 

Fahmy. Hussein (Economics and Finance) 

Heie, Aly Sadek Abou (International Law) 
Khaeacui, Moustaea , Sheikh (Islamic Law) 

Khallae, Hussein (Economics and Finance) 
Mbhanna, Fouad K^stitutional Law) 

Metwalli, Abdel Hamid (ConsUtutional Law). 
Moustaea, M. Mahmoud (Criminal Science). 

Faculty of Mcdtctm: 

Abbassi, M Abdou (Preventive Medicine). 
Abou-Chadi, Ahmed Zaki (Bactenobgy) 

Badr-el-Din, Yousee (Forensic Medicine) 

Barrada, M. Aziz (Ophthalmolo^) 

Barsoum, Hanna ^linical Pathology). 

Choukri, Osman (Pediatrie) 

Daoud, Kamel Mikhail (Bio-Chemistry). 
el-Aassar, Youssee Hassan (Anatomy). 
bl-Gazaerly, Mounir (Pathology). 

Farghaly, M. Mahmoud (Dental Surgery). 

Haeez, Abdel Hamid (Surgery) 

Hamada. Gawad (Orthopaedic) 

Helmi, Abbas (Surgery) 

Khayyal, M Amine Hassanein (Pharmacology). 
Nagha, Seddik a (Electrotherapy and Radlotbwapy). 
Sabry, Ibrahim Bey (Dermatology). 

Salah-el-Dine, M (Internal Diseases). 

Salem, Hassan Helmy (Parasitolo^). 

SoBHt, Hassan (Gynaecology and Obstetncs). 

Talaat, Mohamed (Physiology). 

Faculty of Scuncc 
Fakhouri, Nazim (Chemistry) 

Fikri, M. Aziz (Botany) 

Flaschentrage]^ B. (Chemistry). 

Hegab, M. Aly (Mathematics). 

Nikitine, S. (Physics). 


UNIVERSITY OP AL-AZNAR 

CAIRO 
Founded 970 

Rector (Vacant) 

Vue- Rector Sheikh Abdel Rahman Hassan. 

The library contains. Central Library. 100,000 volumes, 
branch hbrariea. El-Magharba (Moonah), 10.000 volumes, 
Turkish, 9,000 volumes. Syrian, 5,700 volumes; El- 
Saayda (Upper Egyptian), 3,000 vcriumcs; El-Hanifya, 
3.000 volumea; Sinnanya, i.ooo volumes. 

Deans: 

Faculty of Theology: Sheikh Abdel Galxl Issa 
Faculty of lelamu Jwrieprudanee ’ Sheikh Xssa BCannon 
Faculty of Areitic Language Sheikh Hambo Hihesbn 
Institutbs or tbb Aa-Aemab Umxvbbsity 
Mtb IlNlllBte: i 1930; pnmary section’ 1.093 etudents; 
secondary section; z.077 studenta; number of pro- 
fenors 146. 


iMrtltMta tf AlMtttdria: f 1903. primary section. 333 
students; secondary eection: 325 students, number of 
professors 50; the library contams 14,208 vols 
Al-Allitr Momiie: Cairo, public division with 626 Egyptian 
and 381 foreign students; number of professors 33 
Damiftta Instituta (Mosque of At Bahr) f 1894, primary 
section 364 students, the library contains 8,857 vols. 
Tanta lastituta (Al Gamt' Ll Ahmady) f 1276, renewed 
1769, public division 65 students, pnmary section 729 
students, secondary section 930 students, number of 
professors 101, the library contams 0,741 vols 
Shebin El Kom Instituta: f i937> pnmary section 442 
students, secondary section ^45 students, number of 
professors 38, the library contains i,Hi6 vols 
Dituq Inatituta: f 1893, primary section 335 students, 
number of professors 28, the library contains 4.572 vote. 
Aaaiut Inatituta: f 1913. primary section, 341 students, 
secondary section O34 students, number of professors 
66, the library contams 4,718 vols 
Qana Initihita: f 1938. primary section 254 students; 
secondary section. 169 students, number of professors 
33. the hbrary contains 1,937 vote 

AMERICAN UNIVERIITY AT CAIRO 

1 13 RUE KASR EL AINI, CAIRO 
Founded 1919 

Prestdeul John S. Badrau, b s . b d , a t m.. d.D 
Treasurer Harlan D Conn, m a 
Secretary * Charles C Adams, ph d 
Regxstrar Edmon Asdbl Nur. m a 
Ltbrartan . C Worth Howard, kd d 
The hbrary contams 30.000 volumes 
Number of students: 375 

Publication. Journal of Modern Education (Arabic) 
(Editor Dr Amirb Boktor). 

Drams. 

Faculty of Arts and Sctence. C Worth Howabd, m a., 

ED D 

Department ^ Education: Amirb Boktor, pu.o. 

Dixnsxon of Extension John Rizg, M A 
School of Oriental Studies: Cmarlbs C Adams, 

Additional Staff. 


Asaociate FYofenors 3 

Assistant Professors 9 

Instructors 18 

Lectnrars 3 


PEOPLE'S UNIVERSITY 

94 RUE KASR EL AIKL CAIRO 
Founded 1946. 

Rector. H £. Amin Ibrahim Kamil Bby. 

General Secretary . E IiCahmoud Zaki. 

Registrar Gamal Yassin Abou bl-Nour 
Librarian A Abou Hblbkah. 

Number of branches of the People's University tbremSH- 
out the Provmces. 14 
Number of staff: 500. 


Political Science 
History . 
Commerce 
Medicine 


Pboplb’s Umivbrsity (Cairo) analysis of enrolmeute 

No. or No. or 

Students Students 





84 

Industry .... 

. 200 




>99 

Science .... 

. X08 




. 302 

Sociology 

*>3 




. 200 

Women's Housdaold Science 

• 7 * 




167 

Technical • . 

. >95 


Total No. or Students: 1,641 
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People's University 
Branches 

No or 
Students 
(Men) ! 

No OF 
Students 
(Women) 

Total 

Students 

Attending 

Prep Classes 
FOR Boys in 
Crafts 

Alexandria 

916 

564 

1,480 

*3 

Damietta 

«3« 

7* 

209 

3* 

Damanhour 


*3* 

328 

9 

Tanta 

33* 

448 

779 

9* 

Mansoura 

2«3 

186 

47* 

*3* 

Shibin hi Korn 

445 

76 

52* 

100 

Mehalla El Kubra 

140 

— 

140 

1 *32 

Zagazig 

232 

*77 

409 

1 27 

Beni Suef 

*93 

108 

301 

45 

Mima 

7* 

206 

277 

118 

Assiiit 

250 

*3* 

3«* 

28 

Sohag 



452 

66 

Qena 

200 

*5* 

35* 

20 

Asswan 

*95 

63 

258 

6 

Total 

3,780 

2.577 

6,357 

817 


HIGHER SCHOOLS NOT AI-FILIATED I'O 
UNIVERSITIKS 

Hlglitf IntUtut* tor Africulturo: Shcbm Kl-Kom, number 
of teachers 15. students 60 
Dtan Mtre Abdkl Latif Al Nayyai- 
NIglior Inttitttto of Pinanco and Commoreo: 26 rue Safia 
Za^hloul Mounira, Cairo, f 1942, studies business and 
financial admuuHtration. law, and English and French 
languages, number of students 320 
Dsan A Hussein 

Professors 

H. Labis (Dusineu and Mnaniial Administration) 

Dr. B A. bl*Mougiiazi (Law) 

H. Et-YAROUNi (Accountancy and Auditing). 

Dr. A Yassin (Commerciai Mathematics), 

Nlghor Ichool of Appliad Arts: Gua, number of te.ichers 
34. students 200 

Director Mtrc. Ahmed Ahmed Yousef 
Higllfr School of Pine Arts: Zainalck, Cairo, number of 
teachers 27, students 164 
Director Mtre Abdkl Moneim Heikal 
Mlfhor Inttituta tor Woman Taachart of Arts: Doulac. 
Cairo, number of teat hers 58, students 301 
Dean Sitt Aisha Ikbal Hashed 
Higlior School of Applied Englnaoiing: mo El-Sharayar 
Abbassiah, Cairo; f 1839, studies mechanual, elec- 
trical, and general engineering, number of students 920 
Dean • A W. Kamel, d sc (hons ) (Birmingham) 
iMtltvIo Of Edocation: rue Amin Sany Pasha, Mounira, 
Cairo, f 1929, studies art and physical training, 
number of students 379 

Deanf A Hassouna Bey, Dr A A el-Keroanv 
Bey, I M el-Kabbany Bey, M I- Abu-Hadebd 
Bey 

iMtitotO of Edueotion tor Womon: 3 rue Prince Said, 
Zamalek, Cairo, f 1933, studies high education, science, 
English and Arabic languages, number of students 153 
Dean Miss Bloar 


LEARNED SOOIETIEt AND 
RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS 
AtadSmlf PoMtd I So la Langoo AraN: 1 10 rue Kaar El 

Aim. Cairo, f 193-* 

Prefident. Ahmed Loutfi el-Saybd Pasha 
Secretary-General . Dr Mansour Fahmy Pasha 
Publications: Revuw of Fouad I Royal Academy of the 

Arabtc language * 


Members 

Sheikh Ibrahim Hamrouchk 
Ahmi-d eL'Awamri Bky 
Ahmkd Amine Bey 
Ahmed Hafez Awad Dev 
kl-Sayed Hassan Kayati 
Antoun Gkmaval Pasha 
S E Haim Nahum Effendi 
Dr Iaha Hussein Bey 
l>r Aly 1 EWriK Skousha Pasha. 

Abbas Mahmoud rl-Akkad 
Abdel-Aziz Fahmy Pasha 
Alv fl-Garem Brv. 

Dr I'AREs Nimr Pasha 
Sheikh Moiiamed el-Khadr Hussein 
Dr Mohamed Hussein Heikal Pasha 
Abdel-Hauid Badawi Pasha 
Dr Ibrahim Ba\oumi Madkour 
Dr Aboel-Razzfk Ahd Sanhoury Pasha 
Dr Abd el-Wahab Azzam Bey. 

Dr Mohamed Charaf Bey 
Moustafa Nazif Bey 
Mohamed Farid Abou-Hadid Bey. 

Sheikh Mahmoud Chaltout 
Sheikh Abdel-Wahab Khalaf 
D r Ahmed Zaki Bey 
Zaki sl-Mohandess Bey 

Oopartmont of Puhlic Noalth Laboratorloi: rue Sultan 
Hussein. Cairo, f 1885, Dir A Yehya Bey, Section 
Dirs Bactenolojnr, B R Sandiford. Chemistry, 
M M Sabry, Clinical Pathology. M A Ashour. 
Technical Researches. G N Cossery, Water, H H 
Rashbd, Antirabic Institute and Hospital, I M. 
Shahin, Serum and Vaccine Laboratory, M Auli Bey 
fgyptian Oovornmont Zoological Sonrlct: Cairo, comprises 
Zoological Survey of Egypt, Gua Zoological Gardens 
and Museums and Gezira Aquanum, Dir I Kadry 
Egyj^an Hortieultaral Socioty: P O Box 46, Cairo, f 1913, 
Chair Tahbr Bey L.orv, Hon Sec Abdel Aziz Bey 
Omar, Publ Horticulture Review 
Egyj^n Pharmacoiitical Socioty: 42 me Kaar El Aim. 
Cairo, f 1930, Pres Dr Mohamed Bey Abdel Latiy, 
Hon Sec Ibrahim Bey Rogab Fahmy, 200 mems ; 
Publ Reports 

Poaad I iMtthitt for Tr op i cal D it ca was 10-12 me Kaar 
El Aim, Cairo, f 1931. Adviaer M. Khalil Bay; 
Dir A Halawari, SKtion Chiefs Tropical Medicine, 
A HAt.AWARi, Helminthology, J B Iiilmy, Entom- 
ology J Baz. Biochemistry. M H Stakbr, Chemo- 
therapy, G Nour xl-Din, Hematology, A Y. Awvi. 
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Bactenok^. A. Abdallah, Khanka Malana Research 
Station, F M Wakhla, Fayed Malana Research 
Station, G Baroub 

tttalogieal Matamn: Pubhc Works Ministry Gardens. 
Shana Sultan Hussein, Cairo, f 1898 , Fubl reports 
and bulletins, >fcith geological maps of the areas de- 
senbed. Dir O H Little, Asst Dir. M 1 Attia 


AviaaiNO, Prof. Dr. Cu 
Kamel Hussein Bey, Prof. Mohamed . 
SoBHY Bey, Dr. Mohamed 
Attia, Mahmoud Ibrahim 
Madwar, Dr S. 

AtriERi, A 

Miharloef, Dr S. . . . 

Hueayyin, S a. 


H]r4ro>Biolofieal tlalioii-QhBrda^: f at Ghardaqa on the 
Red Sea m 1929 , the parent institution is the Paculty 
of Science. Cairo A research station, museum, training 
centre for students, and an important post for dis- 
section matenal for zoology and botany departments 
In 1930 the late King Fouad presented to it his 
private collection at El-Chat by, containing reference 
txioks, scientific models, and nautical research appara- 
tus The station contams a library and a museum 
Regular correspondence and exchange of research 
activity are kept up with more than 300 scientiht 
institutions. Dir Dr Hamed Abdel Fattah Gohar 


Inttitet d’Efypte: 13 rue Sultan Hussein, Cairo, f 1859 . 
studies questions relating to Egypt and neighbouring 
countries from literary, artistic, and scientific points 
of view, pubis Bulletin (annual) and Memoirs 

President S K Kamel Osman Ghaleb Pasha 
Vice-Presidents M O H Little, Dr Ex Drioton 
Secretary General M G Wikt 
Ltbrartan-'i reasurer Dt I G L6vi 
issislant Secretary-General M Ch KuhNTz 


Titular Members 

Section I — Lettres Beaux- Arts et Archiologie 
LouTFt sl-Saybo Pasha, Ahmed 
Taiia Hussein Bey, Dr 
Iououet, Prof Pierre 
W iET, Prof Gaston 
Keimer, Prof Ludwig 
Kuentz, Charlfs 
Drioton, Dr Etienne 
Sami Gabra, Dr 
GuEraud, O 

JUNGFLEISCM, MaRCEL 

Togo Mina, Dr 

Mohammed Shafik Ghorbal Bey 

Se<Aion II — Setenus Morales et Pohtiques 
Levi, Dr I G 

Mansour Fahmy Pasha, Dr 
Sammarco, Prof Angelo 
BoyA, Prof AndrA-Jean 
AranGio-Ruiz, Prof. Vincenzo 
Lusena, M Alberto 
Cattaui Bey, RbnA 
WAw, JuoE M de 

Section III — Sciences Physiques et Mathemaiiques 
Omar Pasha, Abd el-Meguid 
Hurst, D H. E 
Craig, J I. 

Balls, Lawrence 

Mosharrafa Pasha, Prof. Alv Mostafka 

Ghaleb Pasha, Kamel Osman 

SiRRY Pasha, Hussein 

Murray, G W 

Madwar Bbv, M R 

Section IV— Medicine, Agronomu et Histoire Naturette 
Pachundaki, D 
Wilson^^Dt W. H 
Mochi, Dr. Alberto 
Sadrk Pasha, Dr Hassan 
Boyirr-Lafirerr, Rev. P. Paul 
Khalil Bry Abd rl*Khalek, Prof. Mohamed 
Little, O. H. . 

SoBMV Bry, Dr. Gorgi ... 

Amrxf, Piof G. V. . 


Elected 


1915 

1924 

1929 

1930 

1937 

1938 

1940 

1941 


1942 

1944 

1946 

1947 


1916 

1922 

1931 

*933 

*933 

*938 

1941 

1946 


1920 

1921 
1929 
1929 
*933 
*937 
*938 
*938 
1940 


1908 

1908 

xgzx 

*925 

1926 

*93* 

*935 

*936 

*937 


Associate Members 


Mrazkk, Prof L, 

Dk Vrsgille, Kev P Pierre 
Lacroix, Prof A 
Lalob, Francis 
Brumft, Dr Emile 
Barthovx, Jules 
Caiovanni, MEgaios 
Charles-Roux, Francoi'. 
Bain, Dr A 
JoNDKT, Gaston 
Driault, Edouard 
V iviELLK, Commandant J 
Flruri, Gaston 
Lalande, Prof AndrR 
Arvanitaki, G L 
Kammfrbr, Alrrrt 
P lOLA Caselli, Hdoardo 
Houkiet, Raoul 
Van urn Bosch, Firmin 
IxiTFY, Dr G. O 
POLITIS, Athanase G 
Rover, Ktibnnk 
Breccia, Dr Evaristo 
Marro, Giovanni 
Lacau, Pierre 
Ghigi, Prof A 
Grohmann, Prof A 
Haoamakd, Prof J 
Andreas, Ch 
C uviLLiKR, Prof Jean 
Strkit, G 
Angbnheister, G 
Gauthier, Henri 
Bell, Sit Harold Idris 
Dontas, Prof Spiro 
Grrulanos, Prof. Marius 
Krnyon, Sir Frederick 
Humk, W P 
Minost, E 

WllNGAARDEN, W D VAN 
(;iBIS, H A R 
Lefebvre, G 
VOLTERRA, Ed. 

Massicnon, Prof L 
Gardiner, Dr. Alan H 


CORRESFONDINO MeMB 

Fodbra, Dr F. 

Dunstan, Prof Windham R 
Parodi, Dr H 
Gsiss, Albert 
Gallimakhos, P D 
Drbbanr, j, 

Boussac, Hifpolyte 
Bourdon, Claude 
Barriol, a 
Prtridis, Dr. Pavlob 
Dalloni, Prof Marius 
Dksio, Prof Ardito 
Dollfus, Robert 
Leibovttch. Josbfm 
Doncieux, Louis 
Hoffner, Prof Th 
S lLVESTEI, Prof, A 

Stromer von Rricrrmbach, Prof. E 
Mihaxloff, Dr. S 
Cbrny, j. 

MonmeroT'Dumainb, Dr. 

Goby, J. 

Janssri^ Dr. j. » 

jAsis, R. 


Elected 

*944 

*943 

*946 

*946 

*947 

*947 

*947 

*947 


1914 

I9i« 

19:1 
19- 4 
i9-» 
19; s 
192s 


192s 

I924> 

1920 

1921. 

I92<> 

1927 

1928 
1920 


1929 

1929 

1930 
1930 
*98* 
*93* 
*933 
*934 
1936 

*937 

*938 

1938 

*938 

*938 

1938 

*939 

*939 

*939 

*940 

*940 

*940 

*940 

*94* 

1946 

*947 

*947 

*947 

*947 

*947 

*947 


1900 

X90X 

*903 

1909 

1912 

*9*4 

*9*9 

*9*5 

1926 


*930 

1936 

*936 

1936 

*936 

*937 

*938 

1938 

*938 

*939 

*939 

*940 

*947 

*947 

*947 
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•mMM Rm«I« 4*ArtM«l«Cf« tf*Al«auiM: 6 rue Gerbd, 
Alexandria; f. 1893; Free J. Y Bkinton; Vice-Pres. 
C W D* Gbrber, H E Alv E Yehia Pasha; Gen 
Sec P Mooinos, Publ various 


iMtitol Praiifait Ortontato: 37 rue Mumra, 

Cairo, f, 1881, Dir Charles Quxntz, 30.000 vols in 
library 

Mamarlal Opbthalmle UMratory: Giza, f 1935, Dtr F 
Maxwell Lyons, Pathological Dept , F H Stewart, 
Gamil Badir, Clinical D^t . A F el-Tobgy, Sabr 
Kamel, Gamal Edi>in Abdin, Publ Annual Report 
of the (hza Memorial Ophthalmic Laboratory 
OphthalmolOClCAl tocitty af Egypt: Dar El Hekmah, 
^2 rue Kasr LI Aim, Cairo, f 1902, 200 mems , 
Council by election every year, subscription, ;^Ei 
annually, meetings Annual Congress and Summer 
('ongress, I’ubls in Arabii . I^nglish, French, Annual 
Bulletin containing t ornmunications and discussions 
delivered on eye diseases, organ of the Egyptian 
Ophthalrnological Society of Egypt, Members of the 
( oumil for 1046 Dr Ahmad Fahmy Abra&si (Pres), 
Dr Mahmoud Lvtvi (Vice-Pres), Dr Hashan Bar- 
RADK Bky (Hon Treas ), Dr Mohammad Khalil 
(Hon Sec and Editor), Dr Hassan Ali Ibrahim 
(Hon Asst Sec). Dr Kamel Oweida, Dr Gamalbdin 
Farid Abdin, Dr Aly Moktada 
Pliyilcal Dapartmant: Dawawm Post Office, Egypt, f 
1915, Dir -Gen H E Hurst, Deputies R P Black, 
Hassan Fakhry, Dir Hydrological Service. Y. M 
SiMAiKA, Dir Meteorological SeirWe, L J Sutton, 
Dir. Helwan Observatory. M R Madwar; Dir Work- 
shops, H M Hegazy 

Rayal Agrieultural laeitty: Khedive Ismail, Cairo; f. 
1898. Board of Dirs 32 mems , of whom 14 represent 
the provinces, Dir -Gen Fuad Abaza Pasha, the 
activities of the Society are the dissemination of 
agricultural knowledge among farmers, seed selection, 
importation of chemical fertilisers, periodical agri- 
cultural exhibitions, the Society has an expenmental 
station at Dahtim 

lipMrIinfRtal Station of tat Royal Agrltoltaral Sooloty: 

Bahtira, f. 1898, laboratories of agronomy, botany, 
chemistry, and entomology at Guesireh, Dir. Fuad Bey 
Abaza 

Royal Egyptian MoSical AMoctotlon: 42 rue Kasr El 

Aini, (^ro, f 1917. Pros. H E Dr. Soliman Azmy 
Pasha, Vice-Pres H E Dr Naguib Iskandar Pasha, 
HE Dr M el-Sabakr Hassanein Bey, Gen Sec. 
H.E Dr M Khalil Bey, I^bl Journal (monthly), 
in Arabic and foreign languages 
Royal oattroatory: Helwan. f 1903; astronomical and 
atmospherical observatories, Dir M R Madwar, 
PHD, ERAS, AMiCB., FR8E, PubI Bulletins 
laalSM S'Ar#| 0 l 0 glqnt Oopta: 15 rue Walda Pasha, 
Osiro, I^Ves Mtro Boutros Ghau Bey, Treas Yous- 
SEF M Simaika; Sec Charles Bachatly. 
laaiita Eo MMotino at d*Hygi«no Tropicalot E'Egypto: 
2 rue Fouad 1 , Alexandria, Hon Pres Dr Ahmed 
Helmi Pasha; IVes Dr Ibrahim Abobl-Sayed 
Pasha, Vice-lhros Dr Jacovidbs, Sec -Gen and 
Treas Dr J Khouri 

loaMti Egyptianna Et OroK intamational: Alexandria, 
Pres Amine Anis Pasha, Treas Charles Ayoub 
Bey; Sec. Dr Hassan Boghdadi 
•oaMta FooaE I E'EatomolHta: 14 Avenue Mahka Nash, 
Cairo: I’res Mahmoud Tbwfik Hifnaoui Pasha, 
Vice-Pros Prof. H C Efflatoum Bey, Mohambd 
Soliman Zohbiry Bey, Sec -Gen A Alfibri; Treas 
R Wilkinson; Publ M$moirs and bullebns 
MEM PaoaE I Enptionaa Ea Papralogio a I'lntlltat 
rraaaaiaa E’ArcIlMaglo: 37 me Mounwa. Cairo; Ptes 
PiERRB Joooet; Sec -Gen O Gubraod, Treas. J. 
Haooar. * 


taclEta Royala E’Eeonomio PoUagna Eo RtatMiRHa at Et 
LEgitlatton: 16 Avenue Mahka Nazli, Cairo, f. 1909, 
Pres Abdul Hamid Baoawi Pasha, Vice-lVes 
Ismail Sidky Pasha, Sec -Gen Kamel Moursi 
Pasha; Treas L Van Damme, Sec Dr I G Levi, 
Asst Sec J Schatz, Librarian M Yallouz. hbrary 
contains 4,333 vols , Publ L’Egypu Contemporatne 
SoelEti Royal# Eo REograpliit E’Egyate : Bureau de Poste 
de Kasr el-Doubarah, Cairo, f 1875, reorganised 19x7, 
Pres H E Shbrif Sabry Pasha, Vice-Pres H E 
Hassan Sadrk Pasha, Treas M M Vincenot, Sec - 
Gen M Hassan Awad, Publ bulletins and memoirs 
at intervals 

loeiEU Royal# Egyptitnnt Eos litfonionn: 28 Avenue 
Mahka Nash, Cutro, i 1920. Vrta HE Mohamed 
Shapik Pasha, Sec Abdul-Aziz Bey Ahmed 

CULTURAL SOCIETIES 

Amit Eo la Cnltiiro Francalaa an Egypto: i place Sohman 
Pasha, Cairo, Dir M Morik Brin 
Britisll Connell: 25 rue Abou el-Sebaa, Cairo, Rep 
R A Furness, c m o . l b e , British Institutes at‘ 
Alexandria, Assiut, Cairo, Mehalla-el-Kobra, Tanta, 
Zagazig, and Mansoura 

Contra Et CuHnrt Prangaltt: 1 Midan Sohman Pasha, 
Cairo, Dir Morix Brin. 

CommittM for Autiiortliip, Traaiiatlng aaE Publithing: 

9 rue Kerdasy. Cairo; Chair Mtre Ahmed Amin 
Bey, the object of the Committee is to spread know- 
ledge and co-operate in writing, translating and the 
publishing of books, Publ At Sahaja (weekly hterary 
magazine) 

laotltat Et MnilRit Arabt: 2 mo Tewfik, Alexandria. 
Pres Ahmed Bey Hassan, Vice-Pzes Abbas Gam- 
GOUM, Hon Sec. Aly Saad 

Inotitat FooaE I Et Mntigot Arabt: 22 Avenue Malika 
Nazli, Cairo, Pres Moustafa Rida Bey 
Now REuoatlon Ftlloartlilp (N.E.F.) (Egyptian branch) 9 
rue Kerdasy, Cairo, f. 1938 (Egyptian branch); object, 
the discussion of local probleiu of education, coher- 
ences and discussion on the science of teaching. 
Chair Dr Ahmed Abd £l Salam El Kerdany Bey, 
Publ pamphlets 

ItdEta Et Mntifnt E*EnFta; 9 me Adly Pasha. Cairo, 
I^cs H E Mahmoud Bey Khalil; Vice-Pres M 
Vincenot, Sec -Gen P Rivot, Treas Jules LEvy 
SodEM Ett Amlt Ea l*Art: 18 rue Bustan, Cairo. Pres H E. 
Mohambd Mahmoud Bey Khalil, Vice-Pres Shbrif 
Sabry Pasha, M Vincenot. 

•aetata Ett Coacortt E’Egypto: 17 me Stamboul, Alex- 
andria, Pres Joseph Tuby, Sm Mme Edith Sachs 
Y*IR. Mtttam locitty; me Malika NaaU, Cairo, f. 1927. 
Chair Saleh Harb Pasha. Sec. Saved Abaza Bey, 
5.760 mems (mems throughout the Islamic world) 
Publ Maganna. 

MUIEUMf 

Agrltoltaral Motaooi: Cano (asBociated with the Royal 
Agricultural Society), this museum contains a Cotton 
S^tion and is associated with an Arab stud farm, 
Arab Art Moaaooi: place Ahmad Maher Pasha. Cairo, 
f 1881, collection of art ol^ecta representing the 
evolution of the Modem art efnee the ^nread of Islam 
to the reign of Mohambd Aly; PnbL catalogues giving 
details of the coUectioiis and Moslem minor arts studies. 
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Dir. Prof. Gaston Wost, Chief Curator H Racked; 
Curator M. Mostapha; Sec M Ratib 
C«|Me Mmmub: Masr Ateeka, Cairo, f. 1908. sculpture, 
architecture, ivory, pottery and glass, MSS . Publ (i) 
Guxd» to the Coptic Museum and the Principal Ancient 
Coptic Churches of Cairo, (2) Catalogue of the Coptic 
and Arabic Manuscripts in the Coptic Museum, the 
jPatnarchate, the Principal Churches of Cairo and Alex- 
andria, and the Monastnes of Egypt (2 vols), Dir 
Togo Mkna. 

DSHftmtllt of EgyptlM Arthaolon: me Manette Pasha, 
Cairo, f 1835, estabhshed by decree, aims conser\'a- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities, administration of Egyp- 
tian archaeological museums, control of excavations, 
the hbrary contains 21,300 vols ; Dir M Drioton 
Cfyirtian Mtttottm: me Manette Pasha, Kasr el-Nil, Cairo, 
f 1900, exhibits from prehistoric times until the sixth 
century, excluding Coptic and Islamic penods, Publ 
Survey of Antiquities (Arabic, English, and French), 
Yearly Bulletin, Introduction to Egyptolo^, General 
Catalogue of Egyptian Museums, Chief Curator M 
Hamza Bey 

Fouftd I Africultural Miitouiii: Dukki, f 1930. exhibits of 
ancient Egyptian agriculture, chemistry, zoology, and 
watenng and drainage. Dir H Sirry Bky 
Fovad I Railways* Manual : Cairo station, f 1933, contains 
some of the best models of foreign and Egyptian rail- 
ways, beside techmcal information and statistics of the 
evolution and development of the Egyptian State 
Telegraphs and Telephones Service, the library con- 
tains 4,172 vols (Arabic 1,532, European 2,640) 
FouM I Sanitary M u t auan: place Abdm. Cairo; f 1926. 

Dir Aly Tewfik Shusha Bey 
Rayar Andaraon Pasha Mustum (Beu el-Kretha). near 
Mosque of Ibn Tdldn, Cairo, f 1936, private collections 
of Oriental art objects bequeathed to Egypt by R G 
Gayer Anderson Pasha in 1936, Curator M Ibrahim 
Mohamed 

Qrtco-Roman Muitaili: Museum Street, Alexandria, f 
1892, exhibits from the Coptic, Roman, and Greek 
eras, the library contains 5,000 vols , Publ Annuaire 
du Music Grico-Romain, Annales du Serxnce des Anti- 
qmtiis de VEgypte, Dir Allan Rome, Asst Keeper 
Dr Victor A Guirguis, Inspector 13 Habashi 
Mustum of Modern Art: Bustan Palace, Bab £1 Louk, 
Cairo, f 1920, Dir Minister of Education 
Oftico tor the Prosorvation of Armh Monuments (Idarit 
Hifs el-Assar el- Arabia) i rue el-Walda (Kasr-el- 
Doubara), Cairo, Pres H E the Egyptian Minister of 
Education, Dir Mohamed Abdel Fattah Helmy 

LIBRARIES 

Egyptian Library: Bab El Khalq, Cairo, f 1869, number 
of vols Arabic 228,360, European 366,813, Dir M 
Sabry Bey 

Library of the Antiquitios Sorvico of the Egyptian Museum: 

2 me Manette Pasha, Cairo, f 1895, the library contains 
23,000 vols , Dir -Gen Dr Etienne Drioton, Librarian 
Hakim Abou Seif 

Library of the Minitlry of Educatiofi : 16 rue cl-Falaki, 
Cairo, f 1927, the hbrary contams 40,257 vols (Euro- 
pean and Arabic) 

Al-Aibar Uahronity Library: Cairo, f 970. the library 
contains 100,000 vols 

Aiaiaairla MuaMpal library: 18 me Menasce, Moharrem 
Bey, Aiexandna; f 1892; number of vols : Arabic 
European 33,395. Chief Librarian Sheikh 
Bwaam SL-SniMDt; Sec. Antoinb D ABD-aL-BiEoaui 


Ftaad I llaivonity Library: Cairo, Dir. H BIahmoud Bey. 
Number of Volumes 


Departmental 

Libraries 

In 

Arabic 

Languages 

In 

European 

Languages 

Total 

General . 1 

37.28-1 

132,3*1 

169,603 

Faculty of 

Engineering 1 

5.988 

34.532 

40,520 

Commerce 

2.34* 

**.733 

*4.074 

I.AW 

6.228 

*7.244 

23.47* 

Medicine | 

1.619 

21.59* 

23,211 

Vet Medicine 

606 

2.678 

3.284 

Science 

223 

18.521 

*8.744 

Agriculture 

2,010 

8,700 

10,710 

Aquatic Biological 

13 

2,549 

2.562 

Total . 

5^.310 

249.870 

306,180 


Farouk I University Library: Stanley Bay, Ramleb, Alex- 
andria, number of vols . 


Dkpartmhntal 1 
Libraries 

In 

Arabic 

Languages 

In 

European 

Languages 

Total 

General 

5.449 

24.308 

29.757 

Faculty of 

Arts 

*.430 

1,720 

3.150 

l.aw 

1.723 

2,282 

4.005 

Medicine 

4 ‘ 

700 

74* 

(commerce 

1.47 

1,020 

1,667 

Engineering 

337 

702 

*.039 

Agriculture 

948 

^45 

*.593 

Scienc e 

iS 

1.269 

1.287 

Total 

10.593 

32,646 

1 

43.239 


Beni Suet Municipal Library contains 5,447 vols (Arabic 

3,024, European 2,423) 

Damanhour Municipal Library contains 9,735 vols 
(Arabic 8,524, European i,2ri) 

Damietta Municipal Library contains 722 vols (Arabic 615. 
European 107) 

Fayum Municipal Library contains 5,355 vols (Arabic 
4,700, European O55) 

Maatoura Municipal Library contains 11,055 vols (Arabic 
7,257, European 4,398) 

Meballa El Kubra Library contains 3,755 vols (Arabic 
2,433, European 1,322) 

Minia Municipal Library contains 3,321 vols 
Minoufish Provincial Council Library: Shebm El Korn; 

contains 10,180 vols (Arabic 8,626, European 1,554). 
Prince Farouk Library: Assmi, f 1939, contains 3,974 
vols , Chief Librarian Mohamed Abd el-Rahman 
Elmoied 

bbailiia Frevincial Council Library: Zagazig, contains 
12,238 vols (Arabic 7,861, European 4,377), 

Sberbln Local Council Library contains 102 vols 
Subag Mnnidpnl Library: f. Z932, contains 8.059 vols 

Tanta Mnnicipal Library contains 10,043 vols. (Arabic 
7,972, Europeai| 2,071). 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


TOURIST ORGANISATIONS 
Th« Tourist Sooson in Egypt. The best time for a visit 
to the Kingilom of h'gypt is tietween the months of 
November and May Tlio remarkable dry winter climate 
of bgypt IS .ilso suitable for invalids to take a cure in one 
of the many Kgyjitian health resorts, like Helwan, Luxor, 
and \s8w.in 

(jAIRO 

Qovornmont Touritt Adminiftrotion: i rue Daehler, Kasr 
LI-Nil, ('airo, f 193^. Dir -C Jen Aev Ismail Bky 
A bOVjOOUdS: 13 place Kantaret-el-Dekka, Cairo 
Amorican ExprOM Co. Inc.: Cx>ntinental Savoy Hotel 
Building, place Ibrahim Pasha. 

Amorican Lloyd: 48 me Ibrahim Pasha 

Anglo- Amorican Nile Co.: 47 rue Malika Farida 

Compa^nio Intornationalo dot Wagont-Lite: 53 rue Ibrahim 

Thomai Cook A Sons Ltd.: 34 me Ibrahim Pasha 
Eattorn Shipping Co.: 45 rue Malika Farida 
E.S.O.A.: U7 rue Malika Narli 
Fara|alia Travel Buroaa: 54 rue Ibrahim Pasha 
**Karnak" National Tourist A Transport Co. iS.A.E.): 5 
place Halim Pasha 

Lotus Navigation Co. AA.E.: )4 me Malika Farida 
Misr Shipping S.A.E. (amalgamating Cox A King (agents) 

I td ) 4S luu Ibrahim Pasha 
Orient Lloyd (Noury 0. Saporta): 4-2 me Mahka Farida 
Fsltours S.A.E. : 10-12 rue Adly Pasha 
Pharos S.A.E.: 1^4 rue Mohamed band Bey 
Riad Hassansin Omar: Luna Park Hotel, i place Kantaret- 
(<l Dikka 

Suilss: 22 rue Kasr el-Nil 

T.I.T.: 2(i rue Chdrif Pasha, Propr Youssef Abdaila 
Mm \i>i 

Turkys: 41 tuc Kasr el-Nil, S Awiiut Ilah 
V arviai: 48 rue Malika Farida 

AlI'XVNDRIA 

AbouJaoudI Travel Bureau: (> me Toussoun, Josfph A 

.Vnnirj \<M i>t 

Alexandria Transport A Shipping Agency: 26 rue Ni^bi 
l> iiiiH, S S S \ovi LIS 
American Lloyd: 22 ave l ouad I 
Alallah, Ackad A Co.: 17 pi Mohamed Aly 
Cavalisro (Eliei: 3 me Adib 
Ghalhouh (Emile) A Co.: 5 bd Saad Zaghloul 
Eastern Shipping Agency: 26 bd Saad Zaghloul 
Egyptian Tourist Agency: 19 bd Saad Zaghloul, Mino 
Abikzir 

Exprou Shipping A Clearing Agency: 30 rue Toussoun. 

Mohamed Abokl-Gurlil kl-Gakhi 
E yres Shipping Agency: 20 ave Fouad I 
Farajalla Travel Bureau: 10 rue anc Bourse 
Fortdt Alhsrt: 7 me St S.iba 
Gotdman. H. A.: 9 Ismail 1 . 


Grivas Travel Omeo: 1 1 bd Saad Zaghloul 
Hermes: 6 rue Chdnf Pasha 

**Karnak’' National Tourist A Transport Co. AA.E.: 3 

rue Ch<rif Pasha 

Lotus Navigation Co. S.A.E.: 7 bd Saad Zagloul 

Misr Shipping AA.E.: 30 rue Ch^nf Pasha 

NaccachS, Jean: 139 rue Ambroise Ralli 

Overseas Express; 5 pi Ismail. H Jampolsky 

Fsltours S.A.E.: 17 rue Ch6rif Pasha 

Fharos S.A.E.: 4 bd Saad Zaghloul 

Varviu Transport A Tourist Agency (C Varvias A Co ) 

1 1 b<l Saad Zaghloul 
Zarb, A., A Co.: 8 rue Tewfik 

Asswan 

Upper Egypt Travel Bureau : Ahm Abdbl-Moula 
Ll'xor 

Egyptian Travel Bureau: Mohamed Abou-Zaid 
Port Said 

American Exprau Co. Inc.: 13 rue Mohamed Mahmoud 
American Lloyd: 3 mo Memphis 

Cyprus Shipping Aftncy: rue Waghorn, Takis N Eleph- 

TKRIOU 

Eastern Shipping Agency: 3 rue Memphis 
Evans, Charles, A Co.: 3 me Mohamed Mahmoud 
Faraclas, Domtro C.: 28 ave Fouad I 
Farajalla Travel Bureau; 2 me Fouad I 
Kassoity’s Travel Bureau: me Sultan Hussem, Said Rag- 
II AB Kasskiky 

Uhata, Yous., Ibr. A Sadak : rue F'ouad I 
Martinoll, Fred, A Co.: rue F'ouad I 
Misr Shipping S.A.E rue Eugdnie 
Fantslakis Bros: 11 pi de Lesseps 
Fsltours S.A.E.: i rue Fouad I 
Fharos 8.A.E.: me F'ouad I 

Suez 

Cocovinis, Bas. D.: rue Worms, Port Tewtik 
Poltours S.A.E.: rue Caracol-Warcha, 

Fharos S.A.E.: rue Amir F'arouk 

Varvias Transport A Tourist Agency (C Varvias A Co ) 
rue Arair Farouk 

ANTIQUITIES 

PHARAONIC EGYPT 

The temperate climate and the dry sub-soil of Egypt 
ha\e preserved monuments of every epoch of the anaent 
civiU:>ations whu h dounshed for thousands of years m the 
\ Alley ot the Nile. 

The monuments of the Ancient Empire (Pyramids 
Period, 2778-2563 B c ) illustrate the theory of divine right 
The Pharaoh (that is to say. "he who is of the High House") 
dominated his subjects from the height of his palace 
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ditriog his lifetime, and after hia death the towering pyra- 
mid, ennronnded by the modest tombs of his subjects, con- 
tinued to exalt the prestige of the buned king 

Dnnng the Middle Empire (2160 b c } and after a social 
revolution, the government doctrme adapted itself to new 
nee^, and the absolute power and the whim of the chief 
was replaced by law 

Under the New Empire (1555-7 12 b c ) Egyptian terri- 
tory extended from the Et^opian frontiers to the Eu- 
phiates This is the time during which E^ypt possessed 
a real empire, and authority tned to establish an empire- 
worship to draw together its motley collection of subjects 
The predommating tendency in the architecture of the 
epoch is for the "grandiose" and the "colossal" 

The New Empire is distinguished by the wealth and 
richness of colour of its minor arts. Carter's discovery of 
Tutenkhamon's tomb, with its sumptuous funerary equip- 
ment, IS its most eloquent Nvitness Objects shown on the 
the first floor of the Egyptian Museum include the sacro- 
phagus of pure gold, w eighing more than 400 kgms , and 
also the gold mask and the marvellous collection of 
jewellery and caskets of pamted wood or alabaster 

The excavations of Mr Moutet, at Tams, begun in 1929 
for Strasbourg University, have quite recently led to 
the discovery of sets of jewels and gold and silver vases 
dating from the eighth to the second centuries b c , all of 
which are contained in the Egyptian Museum's collection 
The heritage of Pharaonic Egypt is not confined only 
to the Egyptian Museum There are imposing monuments, 
sometimes practically intact, to be seen m Upper and 
Middle Egypt, and the visitor may still admire a con- 
siderable group of temples and tombs despite the Assyrian 
ravages of (>63 b c This group dates from the sixteenth- 
thirteenth centuries b c The Ptolemaic epoch is excel- 
lently represented by temples at Edfou and Dendra in 
Upper Egypt 

The so-called Egypto- Hellenic period of transition left 
many interesting remains m Alexandria and in Middle 
Egypt, as shown by the excavations at Hermapoha (Touna- 
el-Gabal) 

ISLAMIC EGYPT 

Cairo has preserved the greater part of its ancient 
monuments and its early topographical features in such 
a way that the scholar or the artist can here find the 
matenal necessary for his researches 

Motqu* 9t Amr Ibn El-At, at Old Cairo The m^ue 
of Amr at FustAt is the first mosque erected in Eg^t 
directly after the Arab conquest It was founded by 
Amr Ibn El-As, the general who conquered Egypt in 
the year 21 h (ad 642) 

Thb Tulunid Dynasty, 254-292 h (a d 868-904) 

This dynasty acquired independence in the administra- 
tion of Egypt under the hands of its founder, Ahmad ibn 
Tfilfin, who created the quarter of EI-Qat 4 'i, a palace, a 
midAn (square), and the great mosque that carries his 
aqueduct 

The Mo«|«t •! Ibn TllAn, at place Ibn Tfllfln Founded 
by Ahmad ibn Tfiiiln, its construction began in 876 and 
ended in 878 This was the third con^cgational mosque 
erected for the observance of the Friday Prayers It is 
one of the oldest of those that have preserved their 
architectural features 

Thr Fatwid Dynasty, 358-567 h (a d 969-1171) 
Founded by the FAtimid Cahph el Mu'izz lidtn Ill&h, 
that dynasty contnbuted toward the spread of Islamic 
civilisation and art 


Most of the monuments of that epoch have disappeared, 
bat some edifices of a civic and religious nature Imve sur- 
vived. The most important are the walls of Cairo, with 
their gates reconstructed under the celebrated wazir 
(nunister) Badr El GamAh Of these we should note the 
gates of BAb el Futfit and BAb el Nasr, founded in 1087, 
and the wall connecting them, with its crenelations and 
bastions 

The MoagM El'Axhtr, at place EI-Azbar This was 
the first mosque built in Cairo by the general Djawhar 
the Sicilian in 970 on behalf of his master, £ 1 -Mu'us lidtn 
lUAh 

Motgttt of El-Mib Talayi. at place BAb ZuweiU. The 
midAn (square) is surrounded by a monumental group of 
the highest interest A good view is gained from BAb 
Zuweila, one of the ancient city gates whose two bastions 
are surmounted by the two minarets of the mosque of 
Sultan El-Mu’ayyatl In front of these is found the ZAwiya 
(small mosque) of Sultan Farag ibn Barqfiq that dates 
from 1 408 To the south of the square are found the houses 
of Qassaliat Rada An built m 1650, lying m an old sfiq 
(market) — one of the most picturesque in existence 

The Ayyubite Dynasty, 567-648 h (a o 1171-1250) 

The founder of that dynasty was SalAh el Dm Yfisuf ibn 
Ayyflb, better known in the West under the name of 
"Saladm’' for his prowess in the wars of the Crusades His 
whole career, as well as that of his successors, was conse- 
crated to repelling the invasions of the Crusaders 

The principal Ayyfibite monuments in Cairo are: the 
Citadel of Saladm with its walls, the Mausoleum of the 
ImAm el ShAh'i, the Cenotaph of the Mash'had el- 
Hussetni, the Mosque of SAhh Nigm el-D!n, the Tomb of 
Ismail ibn Tha'lab, and the two Mausoleums of Shagar el- 
Durr and of the Abliaasid Caliphs 

The CItaM 0l talah ti'Din, at place SalAh el-Din Built 
by order ol Saladm, who also dec ided to enclose the city 
of Cairo and FuslAt within the same wall The work was 
begun in 1176 and continued until the death of Saladm in 
1193 Sultan cI-Malik cl-Adil and his son El-Malik el- 
KAinil completed the construction of the citadel and made 
of it the seat of the royal court 

Dynasty of tub Bahakite Mamrlukbs, 648-784 h 
(a d 1250-1382) 

The age of that dynasty was one of the most brilliant 
epochs in the history of an hitecture, sultans and wazirs 
alike rivalling in zeal for the erection of religious or civic 
monuments to such an extent that Sultan El-Nassir 
Mubammed ihn QalawOn created a Department of Works 
The rule of the dynasty lasted for nearly 136 years, during 
which the jxiwcr was retained nearly all the time by the 
same family, whose head was Sultan £ 1 -Mansfir Qalawfln 

MadrtsM of EI-NOMir Mohamiiiod Ibn <^a«nio, me 

El-NahhAsstn The construction of this madrassa was 
begun by El-Malik Adil Zein EI-Din Katbugtia el- 
Mansfin. who incorporated in it the porch of a church 
which Sultan El-Ashraf Khalil had brought from Acre 
after its conquest in 1 290 

MoigBt Of ei-NoMir MBiiamiiioi Ibn QilnwAn, at the 

Citadel Sultan El-NAssir founded in the citadel another 
mosque in 1335 with two faience-tipped minarets of 
striking beauty Judging by the existing remains, the 
walls were decorated with marble panelhngs inlaid with 
moth<u’-of -pearl and the ceilings with coloured and gilt 
ornaments 
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IMtSiit •! As lampr sr lirtkiM Agka, rw Bab El 

. Waxir. Th« loundat waa Emir Aq Stmqur, who bekmaed 
to the suite oi Sultan El-N&ssir Muhammad and marned 
one of hU daughters. The building was begun in 1347 and 
completed in 1348 

Tto mosque is also known by the name of “Blue Mosque” 
because of the faience tiles of that colour which cover the 
wall of the Eastern iw&n, the gift of Emir Ibrahim Agha 
Mustahfaz&n, who renovated the mosque in 1651 

To this mosque is annexed a little mausoleum in which 
is buried Sultan Qudjuq, who died in 1345 

Thb Circassian Mamflukhs, 784-923 h (a d 1383-1517) 

If the age of the Baharite Mamelukes is considered the 
TOlden ago of Arab architecture, that of the Circassian 
MjuneluliM deserves to be termed the diamond age 
Khanqill of lulten Ptrag Ibn BarqOq, in the Desert of 
Q&ytb&y This is the greatest monument erected in the 
necropolis of Cairo 

It was executed by command of Sultan El-Z&hair Bar- 
qftq, who had expressed a desue in his dechning years to be 
bunod at that place along with some eminent theologians 
His wish was realised by his son Farag, who made of that 
monument first a tomb for his father and family, then a 
mosque for prayer, and at last a KhanqfLh The work was 
begun m 1398 and completed in 1410. 

Moiqvi of SoHan El-Mu 'ayyad, at me El-Sukkariyya. 
That mo8<iue, which is the most imposing of all mosques 
the Circassian Dynasty, was founded by Sultan El- 
Mu'ayyad Sheikh The construction was begun m 1415 
and the mosque was consecrated for prayer in 1419. before 
Its completion 

MairatM of El-Athraf Barttey, rue El-Ashrafiyya 
Founded by Sultan El-Ashraf Barsb&y and completed in 
1425, the interior is remarkable for its beautiful marble 
pavement, its mtnbar inlaid with ivory, and the richly 
dMxirated coiling of tlie western iwoii 

Kfianoih of El-Athraf Banhiv, in the ICastern Cemetery 
That Sult.in eietted, besides the previous monument, a 
Khanq&h in the Eastern Cemetery in the year 1432 To 
that edifice he annexed a missalla (oratory) and his mauso- 
leum, both striking for their magnificent pavements and 
their niiirble panellings 

Moiquo of Qlytbiy, in the Eastern Cemetery Founded 
by Sultan El-Ashraf Abu-l-Nasr QAytb&y in 1474. the 
mosque includes a madr.assa .ind anm'xes, a mausoleum, 
a sabitl (public fuunt.un), and a kutt&b (elementary free 
school) 

The Ottoman Epoch, 9^3-1-213 h (a u 1517-1798) 

The fall of the Circassian dynasty and th® entry of the 
Ottomans in Egypt were bound to have far-rcaching con- 
sequences on tlio cause of art in Egyjit Sultan Selim, after 
the conquest of Egy])t in 1517, gathered all architects, 
artisans, and skilled workmen and sent them to Constan- 
tinople 

The appointment of Turkish governors, delegated by 
the Sultan at Constantinople for the administration of 
Egypt, led to the introduction of now architectural pro- 
cesses and the ere*, tion of edifices of alien plan and decora- 
tion Among those monuments are 

The MoiqNt of MlmAll Pnha, in the Gtadel This mosque 
was erected in 1528 by SoUm&n Pasha £ 1 -Kbftdem, 
appointed Governor of Egypt in 1526, on the site oi an 
older mosque that was in existence before the building of 
the Citadel, and had been founded by Emir Mortada 
Abu-l-Nusdr Kosba el- Amiri in 1141 It vraa the first 
mosque built in Cairo in Ottoman style , 


MMqM tl AMM-DiMiMbb rue El-Azhar. The Emir 
Muhammad Bey Abu-EDhahab founded this mosque ia 
1774, bo annex^ to it a tekiy^ (small convent) for the 
Turkish Dervishes, a sabill, and a drmking trough. There 
IS a prayer hall surrounded by a gallery, with a minaret 
after the local style 

HPttie ef Qamil El-Oln el-OhabaM, at Haret Kbfish- 
qadam Built m 1637 bv GamAl El-Din el-Dhahabi, 
merchant pnnee, this middle-class residence offers all the 
characteristics of ancient dwellings, with a loggia over- 
looking the courtyard and a receptton hall, the most richly 
decorated of the epoch 

HOUM ef El-Eiihei«l, at Darb El-Asiar, Gammaheh 
District The house is divided into two parts the first, 
occupying the southern side and erected by Sheikh Abdel 
Wahfib el-Tabl&wi in 1648, consists of the loggia with a 
hall below It and the south-east hall, the other part is 
attributed to Ismail ibn el-Hag Ismail Shalabi, who con- 
nected it with the former in 179b, it comprises a ground 
floor with a hall and fountain in fine marble mosaic and 
an upper hall coated with fine faience tiles The residence 
bears the name of its last proprietor, El-Sayid Muhammad 
Amin El-Suheimi 

Provincial Monuments 

Though Ottoman influence left its imprint on most 
edifices in Cairo, that was not the case with other towns 
in Upper and Lower Egypt where the architecture followed 
quite a different course a continuation, so to speak, of 
the Circassian epoch A survival of Mameluke tradition 
IS marked in provincial monuments 

In some of these towns, especially at Rosetta, the use 
of bricks as a matenal of construction and decoration 
developed greatly 

The Town of ROSOtta. The town of Rosetta occupies a 

f ilace of honour for the historians of both Islamic and 
'haraonic archxology The latter owes to it the discovery 
of the Rosetta stone that led to the deciphering of the 
hieroglyphic script, and the former for the admirable style 
of the houses of its old streets Some of these, such as 
Sharia Dahliz el-Molk and Sharia ol-Sheikh Qandil, are in a 
perfect state of preservation, and those that surround the 
mosques of Zaghlul and Dumaksis comprise houses for the 
most part of three or four stones The dwellings of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as well as the mosques 
— some of which are superstructures — abound with a 
wealth of vaned decoration consisting mainly in the 
.issemblage of bncks and mosaic tiles 

The houses of Rosetta are distinguished by their special 
design and the use of coloured bncks In the intenor of 
these dwellings, remarkable features are the benches fixed 
to the w.iUs, cupboards with encrusted panels, the nchly 
ornate mushrabiyya woodwork, and walls with marble 
slabs and faience tiles like those seen in the house of 
MahArim in Dahllz el-Mulk Street 

HOUM •! EI-AmaMyali. This house dates from 1808 and 
is one of the most important in Rosetta It has preserved 
all the architectural elements and has undergone no altera- 
tions It IS remarkable for its entrance with rich ornament 
in coloured bricks, the woodwork on the facade of the 
ground floor and in the intenor of the first story, the 
woodwork, and the mushrabijrya screens 

Houm of EI-MfiMiUi. One of the greatest houses m the 
town, dating from the eighteenth century There are two 
great facades writh encorb^lled stones supported by massive 
columns The entrance ia decorated with colour^ bncks. 
with secret cupboards in the intenor and ceilmgs painted 
with fishing scenery and the facade of a mosque with two 
minarets. 
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H AfcfcMlI, Erected m 1809 by Muhammad 
Bey Kl-Tabaaoda» the mosque commands a picturesque 
Nile scenery. The two entrances, that of the mosque and 
that of the mausoleum, are ornamented with coloured 
bricks, the door being of wood inlaid with ivory It bears, 
tn 4 «r alta, the name of the artisan who executed it, "El- 
Hag Muhammad el Boh" 


The Fort Of Qiyttiy. The fort was erected by Sultan 
Qoytboy in 1471 It contmued to serve in the defence of 
Rosetta until its occupation in 1798 by the French, who 
were dislodged from it by the British troops in 1801 


In the course of the French occupation the fort under- 
went ^arations. and was named "Fort St Julien" It 
was there that Captain Bouchard, who ^ect^ the work 
of consolidatmg the fort, discovered m August 1799 the 
famous Rosetta stone which unlocked the secrets of 
hieroglyphics 


The Mmum Of MthamiMi AH. The construction of the 
mosque was begun in 1830 and continued till 1848. when 
the founder di^ and was buned in the tomb he had 
erected for lumself The mosque was thus completed, save 
for the decoration that was finished by Abbas Pasha I. 

The Palaces of Mohommod All. Mohammed Ah ordered 
the construction of numerous palaces in the Citadel and 
elsewhere One of the most celebrated is that at Shubra, 
built about 1808, and which was surrounded with a vast 

E ark in which varieties of exotic flowers were grown A 
losk overlooking a fountain m the middle of the park is 
all that remains of that fine palace 

Mosqut of EURifi'i. This mosque faces the Madraasa of 
Sultan Hassan It was crecteu by Princess Khushiir 
Hinem, mother of the Khedive Ismail in 1869, and bears 
the name of El-Rii&’i, it contains the tomb of Sheikh Ah 
Abu- 1 -Shib 4 k, grandson of Ahmad £ 1 -Rilll’i, the celebrated 
chief of one of the Sufi sects of Islam 
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THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Alfxandhia 

A-Dailr (I he Seer) PO Box iti, f 1897, eveninj?, 
Arabic, Editors Ihvklks Si hj'mhii , Maurick S( hf- 
MKIL 

Al-Oifa Al-lskand«rla ( Uexandna De/endei) z rue 
Pnona, Arabic, Propr Mahmouu Koik hdi 
Al-Ittihad Al-Mitri (Lgvpttan llmtY) PO Box 2050. 
f 1871, evening, Arabic, Editor Mahkr Hassan 
Farrag 

Al tafMT {The Ambassador) PO Box 1406, f 1924, 
evening. Arabic, Editor Abdfi Hahman Sharaf 
Anatoli: 0 rue I’atriarc.it Grec, PO Box 1298, f *93-*. 
morning, Greek, Editors Zacimrias Halkiadis and 
Panuriis Castrounis 

Igy^M Qaiotto: 9 rue Rolo (details sec Cairo) 

Egyptian Mall: 9 rue Rolo (details see Cairo). 

Epillmorit: com rue Fouad I, ct rue Saphia Zaghloul, 
Greek, Dir J Ca^simatis 

Journal du Commoreo ot do la Marino: PO Box 813, 
f 1909, evening, French, commercial. Editor C D 

BBNRUUCn 

La Oaxotto d’Oriont: 37 rue Abil Dardar, f 1927, morning, 
Frencli, Propr M Betito 

LO Journal d'Aloxandrio: 9 rue Rolo, Ixmdon Office 
110 Fleet Street, E C 4, f 1890, evening, E'ronch, 
Editor Charles Archachk 

Lo Pharo Egyptian: 2 rue Eglise Maromte, f 1926, morning, 
E'rench, Independent, Editor Antoine GiAronimo 
La Rdformo: 33 rue Ch^nf Pasha, f 1890. morning, 
French, l*ropr Comte Aziz uk Saab 
Taehydromot: 4 rue Zancarol. f t88i, Greek, morning, 
Liberal, Editor A P Leonuis 

Cairo 

Al Ahram (I he Pyramids) 14 Mazloum Street, f 1875, 
morning, Arabic, Independent, Editor Antoun H)l 
Gbmaykl Pasha 

Al-Attas: Cairo, Saadist I’arty, FMitor Ali Ayyoub 
Al Bala|ll (The Jieporl)' zb rue Mansour (Malieh), f 1922, 
evening, Arabic, organ of the Wafdist Party. Editor 
Mohamki) Abukl-Kadkr Hamza 
Al Duitur ( I he Constituhon) rue Mansour (Malich), I^opr 
Mohamru Khalki) 

Al Kotia {The Bloch) 30 rue Mansour (MaUeh) Propr 
Makram Ebbid Pasha 

Al MItrl (7 he Lgypttan) 8 rue Darih Saad (Kasr El Ami), f 
1895, morning. Arabic, organ of the Wafdist Party, 
Editor Ahmro Abovl Fath. 

Al Mokattam: I rue et Kassod, f 1888, evening. Arabic; 

Independent, Editor Krrebm Tabit Bky 
Artv: P O Box 1060. 2 rue Doubreh, evening, Armenian, 
affiliated to Armenian Democratic Liberal Party, 
Editor Vahan Tkkx. 

IgmrtlM DaMtIa: i4 rue Galal. London Office: no Fleet 
Street. EC4; f 1880, evemng, English, Editor H 
Earlx, 


Egyptian Mail: 24 me Galal, London Office' no Fleet 
Street, E C 4, f 1910, mormng, English, Editor D 
Goldstein 

El Siatia {Politics) 50 me Sultan Hussem; f 1922, morn- 
ing, Arabic, organ of Liberal- Constitutional Party. 

La Beurta Egyptiaaiia: 24 rue Galal, London Office: 
no F'leet Street, E C 4, f 1902, evening, French, 
Editor J BAN Massbp 

La Journal d’Egy^: Journal d'Egyjite Buildings, morn- 
ing, F'rench, Editor Edcard Gallad Bev 

La Progrdi Egyptioa: 24 rue Galal, London Office no 
F'leet Street, E C 4, morning, F'rcnch, Acting Editor 
E C Deloro 


WEEKLIES, BI-WEEKLIES, MAGAZINES, 
REVIEWS 

Alexandria 

AI-QarIJa A.-Tugariya Al-Mlirtya {Egyptian Cotnmeraat 
Journal) 25 rue Nubar Pasha, f 1921, weekly, Arabic; 
Editor Mohambd Nagib Welayah 

British Chamber ot Commoreo of Egypt Journal: 6 me 

Anc Bourse 

La Gaxstfo dot Tribunaui Mixtoi d'Egypto : 3 rue gare-du- 
Caire, F'rcnch judicial revue 

La Rtvua Scientitiqus Egyptisnno: 125 rue Tigrane, Sidi 
Gaber, Propr Jean A Man da 

La Somaino FinancUro ot Politique: i rue Antomadis, Dir 
Raoul Kahil 

L*Eeho Sportif: 3<> rue Salah el-Dine, Propr Michel 
Bittar 

Sphinx: 9 me Rolo (details see Cairo) 

Cairo 

Akhor Saa {Last Hour) Dar Akhbar-el-Yom, rue Wabur 
El Nur, f 1934, weekly. Independent, Editor Kamel 
El Shinawy 

Akhbar-ol-Yom {News of the Day) Akhbar-el-Yom, me 
Wabur El Nur, f 1944. weekly. Independent, Editor 
Mustafa Amin 

Al-Alaah Ai-Riyadiya {Physical Culture) 19 me Rouscdi 
Pasha, f 1933. bi-weekly. Editor Gamal El Din 
Mohamed Salama 

Al Aihar: rue el-A*har. Dir Mohamed Farid Wagdi 

Al-Hlian {Beauty), 45 me Kasr el-Nil, f. 1927, bi-monthly, 
Editors ZuHXR Bakir, Mohamed Abdel Hamid 
Bakir 

Al-ltnain {Monday) f 1934. weekly, Editor Emil Bey 
Zbidam 

Al Moktafat: 1 rue el-Kassed (Bab-el-Louk), Editors Dr. 
FarSs Nimr, Iskandar Makarius 

Al Mutaawar {lUuetrated): me Mobtadayan; f 1924; 
weekly, Editor Fieri Abaxa Bey 

AI-RadiO AI-MM (Cairo Caihng): 3 me Elwi, f. 1933, 
weekly. Editor Saleh Gawdat. 

Al-Sahafc {The Mormng): 4 me Mohamed Said Pasha, 
f 1922, weekly. £dit<M Mostaea sl-ICachachi 
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CI l f M t ; 14 rue Galal. Greek. 

OhMM: 3 rue Bustmn Ebn-Koretch (rue Kh Ismail). 

lailltIrMie: 26a me Ch^f Pasha, French, organ 
of Federation of Egyptian Industries, Editor Dr I 
Lbvi 

EgypUaii QaitCto: 24 me Galal 

IlMgVI {French Illustrated). 16 me Mobtadayan 

U Rtmt d’Cgypte Ec«iiomh|H« §1 FiMneikt: 24 me 

Galal, London Office no Fleet Street, E C 4. weekly, 
French, Editor Charles Arcachb 

L'Art Hrtphiqut en Egypte: 7 me Banque Misr, French 

Manueher Tchachrth Nema {Moadeb Zadc) 14 rue Hassan- 
el-Akbar (Abdine). Persian 

MMdIa East Opinion: 40 rue Kasr cl-Nil, I’ropr Socratb 
Sekaly 

Mimbar Ai*$harfc {Eastern Forum) Bahari Buildings, No 
C , Midan Khedive Jomail, f 1922, weekly, Editor Aly 
eu-Ghaiaty 

Roador’t DigOlt In Egypt: 40 rue ct Kasscd (Bab-el-Louk) 

Sa0llt>Ol>0niniah : 10 rue Ammme Sami Pasha, Propr 
Mohameu Sabri Abou-Alam Pasha 

TIlO Medical Prns of Ejnpt: 24 rue Galal: London Office 
no Fleet Street, E C 4. f 1908, monthly, English, 
Editor Dr G Riso-Levi 

The Sphinx: 24 rue Galal. London Office 1 10 Fleet Street, 
£ C 4. f. 1892, weekly, English. 

PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS 

Asswan 

SlUd Ol-Akta: rue Amir Farouk, Arabic, Proprs Mohamed 
Maki, Abdel Kerim Nasser 

Damiutta 

Doaiiat: Arabic, IVopr Mohamed Attia 

Fayum 

El Fayum: me Malika Fanda, Arabic, Propr Hachem 
Abdel-Hai 

Karoon: me Bahr-Aanz, Arabic, Propr Youssef el- 
Fayoumi 

Mansoura 

Al Towllk: Arabic, Propr Aly Haudi 

dtnrnal doc TrihunailX Mixtot: me Fadel, French. 

Minia 

Matr Ol-Oaodida: me Abdel Moneim, Arabic, l*ropr 
Mohamed Sadek el-Fekri. 

Port Said 

Al Sattir: me Abou Feda, Arabic. 

La TrMano: me Sultan Mahmoud, French 


ttaxalla daa Trihoaaax Mixtaa d'Egypto: me Kitchener; 
French. 

Noa: 3 Ismail, Greek. Dir Alecos Yodlis. 

NOOi Syndoca i at; 7 me Constantimeh, Greek, Propr. 

Mme VvE Aclae St Negris 
II Qari Malti : 7 rue Kawala, monthly, Maltese, lYopr 
Anthony G Said 

SOHAG 

Al-Ghafafc: rue Kissana, Arabic, Propr Abbas Karam^.n 

Tanta 

Al Kamal: rue Dr Hassan Kamel, Arabic, Propr Nm.uib 
Youssef 

Al Raad: rue Dr Hassan Kamel, Arabic, l^pr Nm.i’ib 
Youssef 

PUBLISHERS 

Cairo 

ArgUt: 16 rue Tewfik, Propr Sock ate Sarrafian 
Atlas Publithing Co. Ltd.: 10 rue Maluli 
Eehrior Kitsa:47rucKaM d Nil, Propr Mahmoud Kamrl. 
Editions Noras: I pla< 1 Sohman Pasha 
Editions Ls Progrdi: <• rue Chenf Paslia, Propr Wadi 
Choik ri 

Lagnat cl Taalit wal Targama wal Naehr {Commutes for 
Fttbltshing and J ranslattons) 9 rue Kcrdassi (Abdine) 
Lehnort A Landrock: 44 rue Chdnf Pasha 
Let Lettres Frangaites: 59 Avenue Malika Nazh. 

Mahmoud Bairam TounsI: 2 rue Nawaui (Sayeda) 
Rawayat tl-Quth: 19 rue Haret Kcnisset el* Arman (me 
Farouk), Propr Mme M Abdel- Aziz 
Schindlor, R.: 16 rue Adly Pasha, London Agent H K 
Vaughan, 17 Fleet Street, h C 4 
Seriba Egyptian (La), S.A.E.: 5 rue Kantarct-el-Dekka 
Sociitd Oriantala d’ Edition {Middle East Publishing Co ) 
3 rue Sohman Pasha, Propr M Nahman (E C Deloro 
ACo) 

Soeidtd dos Puhlications d*Egyptc: 8 rue Borsa-Guc-dida, 
Propr Maurice Farckon 
Socidtd Ortantalc do PuhlicHw, S.A.E.: 24 rue Galal 
Sprint, Ouido Thsoitvi A Co.: 3 me Baehler 
Yassa Ahdal Saytd: 80 rue Touman Bay, Palais de Kouh- 
bch 

Alexandria 

Aux Editions Cosmopoils: 2 rue Idldgraphe Anglais, Propr 
ISSAI A Co 

Li Scribo Egyption, AA.E.: 18 rue Talaat Harb Pasha 
ProgrtS A Cuiturt: 2 rue Centralc, Propr A Schwarz A 
Co 

Port Said 

La Scribo Egyption, S.A.E.: rue Mohamed Mahmoud 
Pasha 
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THE KINGDOM OF IRAN 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

Thb Kingdom of Iran (called Persia prior to March 1935) 
is bound^ on the north by the Caspian Sea and the Trans- 
Caucasian and Turkistan territories of the U S S R , on the 
south by the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea, on the 
east by the Kingdom of Afghanistan, and Baluchistan, 
and on the west by the Republic of Turkey and the Kmg- 
dom of 'Iraq. 

MOUNTAINS 

The greater part of the territory of the Kingdom of 
Iran is a vast tableland, averaging 3,000 to 5.000 ft in 
height, which is surrounded by mountains on all sides 
except the east, where it connects with the plateau of 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan The most important moun- 
tains are the Yellow Mountains (Zardc Kuh) with a range 
between 11,000 and 14,000 ft, and Mount Demayend 
(18,700 ft), the highest |>cak of the whole country 


RIVERS 

Although the country is rich in many springs and rivers, 
the Kanin, dnumng into the Persian Gulf, is the only 
navigable nver 

LAKES 

Lake Rizaiyeh is the principal lake of Iran It is a salt 
lake with an area varying from 1,700 to 2,300 sq miles at 
different times of the year 

HARBOURS 

The principal ports on the Caspian Sea are Bandar Shah 
(the northern terminus of the Trans- Iranian Railway), 
Pahlevi and Nochahr, while those on the Persian Gulf 
are Bandar Shahpur and Khorramshahr, both of which 
have standard-gauge tracks connecting them with the 
Trans-Iranian Railway Other southern ports or road- 
steads are Bushire, Bandar Abbas, and AMdan, the last 
of which IS operate by the Anglo- Iranian Oil Company. 


PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

The origin of the Persians goes far back into history. 
The term applied by the Persians to themselves is Irani 
Of the unsettled population the most numerous sections 
are the Kashgais, who are of Turkish origin, the Bakh- 
tiaris, of Persian stock, and the Shah Savan in Azerbaijan 

LANGUACIES 

The language spoken throughout the country is Persian, 
but French and some English are understood and spoken 
nearly everywhere 

POPULATION 

The population of the Kingdom of Iran u officially esti- 
mated to be about 16,500,000 


RELIOIONI 

Of Iran’s population the great majority are Moslems of 
the Shi’a sect, and of that branch of it known as the 
Ithna ‘Ashanyyah, who recognise twelve Imams or 
spiritual successors of the Prophet Mohammed A small 
number are of the Sunni sect Parsts (ancient Persian— 
followers of Zoroaster) number some 10,000. There are 
also a small number of Jews. Armenians, and Assyrians, 
The Armemans form two dioceses, each under a bishop, 
one residing at Tabriz, the other at Isfahan. ‘There are a 
few hundred Roman Catholic Armenians m Iran, who 
have a bishop at Isfahan ‘The bishop of the Latin rite 
resides at Rizaiyeh. 
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IRAN— (History) 


HISTORY 


■ EPOm 1t14 

The history of Iran dates far back to the days of un- 
recorded history The earliest known inhabitants were the 
Elamites, probably of Turanian stock, with a capital at 
Susa Until about looo b c the inhabitants of Iran were 
in a constant state of warfare with their neighbours, but 
they had relations with their Semitic neighbours Approxi- 
mately in the third millennium B c the country was 
occupied by invaders from the East who much later bcranio 
known as the Medt'S These were the first people to make 
contact with the West, and were at the height of their 
prominence at about 700 a c It w.u» under their rule that 
the teachings of the prophet Zoroaster were acknowledgeil 
During the sixth century another stream of the Eastern 
invaders, known as the Persians, came into promiiume, 
and they are the loal ancestors of the prtst nt-day Iranians 
The story of their great kings — Cyrus, Cambyses, an<l 
Darius -is well known, und does not need to be elaborated 
hf re 

In 550 n c Cyrus conquered Media, and later Babylon 
.uul 1 ydia Cambyses, his son, took Egypt in 525 b c , 
and at the time of Darius, a few years later, the I’ersian 
1 ' nipiro extended from the northern part of India to Mace- 
donia and the Danube It was here that Persia was brought 
into contact with Greece, which, witli her better organisa- 
tion, was able to stem the Persian advance These early 
defeats by the Greeks, together with internal unrest and 
many feuds, marked the beginning of the decline of Persian 
power 

Alexander the Great broke Persian resistance and 
conquered the whole of Asia Minor, including Iran and 
Northern India At his death in 323 b c his empire was 
maintained by Seleuiiis As a result, Greek thought took 
root within the lands of the Persians, a state of affairs 
lasting for almost one hundred years, until the coming of 
thr Romans 

In Iran the Parthians formed a separate group and 
broke away from their Seleucid masters in about 230 b c. 
The Seleucid Empire declined speedily under the on- 
slaught of the Romans, and in 60 b c the Roman frontier 
was extended to l^arthia 

In A i> 226 Ardeshir defeated the last king of the 
Parthians and challenged the Roman Empire, forming the 
dynasty of the Sassanids The history of the Sossanids is 
the story of struggles with the Roman and later the 
Byzantine Empire, and against the Huns and Turks 

After the coming of Mohammed, Islam spread through- 
out Mesopotamia and Syria, and a great army was collected, 
led by Saad, for the con({uest of Iran, where the battle 
of Khadisiya in 636 ended with the defeat of the Persians 
(.gradually the Persians were converted to Islam, but 
they did not acknowledge the first four Caliphs of Islam, 
and only recognised All and his descendants as the 
rightful followers of Mohammed. 

During the ninth century, in the reign of the Abbasid 
Caliphs, a strong Turkish element, mostly slaves in the 
entourage of the CaUphs, gained high positions and 
influence, and many of their descendants are still to be 
found in Iran 

Many independent dynasties under the patronage of 
Shi'ism had sprung up, and the fin^t Iraman dynasty 


under Islam were me saiianas ana tne Jtmwanias 01 
western Iran in the tenth century In the thirteenth 
century the Mongol invasion swept through the lands of 
Islam. 

About 1400 TamerL-ine, at the head of his Tartar fol- 
lowers, swept the lands of the Arabs and Iramans, but his 
short rule did not bring much good to the countries, though 
arts and poetry were encouraged The Empire of Tamer- 
lane rapidly broke up, and inaividual Turkish and Turco- 
man kingdoms came into being 

Iran, unlike the rest of the Islamic States, did not come 
under the sway of the Ottoman conquerors who were 
seeking to unite Islam once more mto one fold Iran was 
opiwsed primarily for religious reasons to the Sunni 
Ottoman Empire, and was able under their Safatmd rulers 
to keep aloof from them Iran under Shah Abbas (1387- 
1629) became a seat of learning and the arts, and his 
capital, Isfahan, was rich in Moslem architecture Re- 
ligious freedom was early granted to other communities, 
but the power of the reigning Shahs was very hmited by 
the great influence of the doctors of law, the heads of the 
religious community. 

1 he reign of the Safamids came to an end when the dyna- 
asty died out, and then in 1722 Nadir Shah succeeded to 
the throne His period in the history of Iran consists of a 
senes of brilliant conquermg campaigns, the most famous 
being the one in northern India, when he carried off the 
Peacock Throne from Delhi Administratively he did 
little or nothing for the country, and was finally assassi- 
nated in 1747. when a new dynasty, the Qajar, was formed. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centunes were the periods 
of Western European inhltration into Iran Both Russia 
and France, during the Napioleonic Wars, looked for an 
opportunity of striking at India via Iran. The first treaty 
^\lth Russia was signed in 1828. bringing with it the first 
Capitulations By 1869 Iran had already become of poli- 
tical interest to European powers, as the approach of the 
Russian railways and the opening of the Suez Canal had 
brought her into the orbit of the Middle East Concessions 
for railways were granted to Great Britain and Russia 
Cireat Britain extended her influence in the south of Iran, 
and m 1880 the process was completed 

The British founded the Imperial Bank of Persia in 
1 889, and by the Anglo- Russian Agreement of 1907 spheres 
of influence were allocated to both powers 

In 1905 a Nationahst movement, bom of mcompetent 
administration and an extravagant court, demanded repre- 
sentative institutions, and m January of the following 
year the Shah gave his consent to the establishment of 
the Majhs (National Consultative Assembly), which sat 
from October 1906 until June 1908, it formulated the 
Constitution which was approved by the Shah on Decem- 
ber 30th, 1906 A fundamental Law of Constitution was 
passed in S^tember 1907 

Muzaffer-ud-Dm Shah was succeeded m 1907 by his 
son, Mohammed Ah Shah, who, in spite of the oa^ he had 
taken to safeguard the institution, began opposing it. 
This opposition developed into open and lengthy hoetiUties 
with Ills freedom-loving people. He was eventuadly deposed 
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in 1909 and replaced by lus son. Ahmed Shah (a minor), 
yiho was crowned in 1914 

Alreadr by the middle of the nineteenth century the 
world had b^;un to be interested m oil The Shah granted 
a 8ixty<year concession m>i9oi to Mr William Knox 
D'Arcy, under the auspices of the Burma Oil Company, 
and by 1908 oil had b^n discovered 

AFTIIt 1t14 

In 1921 the government of the day fell by a coup d’dtat 
under the leadership of Reza Khan, who immediately 
afterwards became commander of the army and subse- 
quently took the post of Minister of War Three years 
later, when security and the authority of the Government 
had been re-estabhshed ever virtually the whole country, 
the Shah, on leaving for Europe, appointed Reza Khan 
as Prime Minister The new Prime Minister concentrated 
on organising an orderly and disciplined army and on 
improving the general conditions of the country 

In February 1921 the Iranian Government concluded a 
treaty with the USSR, which provided, among other 
thmgs, for diplomatic and consular representation, annulled 
all concessions previously granted to Russians, handed over 
the Russian Discount and Loan Bank to the Iranian 
Government, cancelled all debts to Russia, denounced all 
previous treaties between Iran and Russia and all treaties 
made between Russia and other Powers regarding Iran 
The Irano-Soviet Fisheries were formed for a penpd of 
twenty-five years Further treaties were signed in 19.27, 
1931. and 1935 

On Octobtf 31st. 1925, the Majhs, "in the name of 
national welfare", pas^ a resolution deposing Ahmed 
Shah, who had b^n absent from the country for some 
time, and overthrew the Qajar dynasty The temporary 
government was handed over to the Prime Minister, Reza 
Khan, who was elected Shah by the Constitutional 
Assembly, with the title of Reza Shah Pahlavi, in Decem- 
ber X925. He was crowned m 1926, and the Crown of 
Danus was made hereditary in his family 
During the reign of Reza Shah the Capitulations were 
abolished and many treaties were concluded with foreign 
governments The concession granting French people the 
right of excavation throughout Iran was cancelled The 
frontier disputes between Iran and her neighbours — 
Afghanistan, Turkey, and ‘Iraq — were settled By virtue 
of a treaty conclude with ‘Iraq the frontier river, Shatt- 
al-Arab, was divided betvieen the two governments, and 
It was agreed to operate it jointly 

In 1929 the National ]^nk (Bank Melli Iran) was 
founded Later on, the construction of the Trans-lranian 
railway was undertaken and this meat project was com- 
pleted in 1938. It was financed from the national reve- 
nues. thus dispensing with foreign aid 

First-class roads were constructed all over Iran, and 
many factories and industrial concerns were established 
With the aid of national funds 

At the begmnmg of the World War II Iran declared her 
neutrahty But many German agents continued to enter 
the country and their virtually unchecked activities on 
Iranian soil alarmed the Allies, who made repeated repre- 
sentations to Tehran about them The Iran Government 
chose to disregard these Alhed complaints and by June 
1941, after the mvasion of the USSR by Germany, the 
Allies had determined upon drastic action I^te in the 
following August, Bntish and Soviet troops invaded Iran, 
and after a few days of fierce fighting their terms were 
accepted by the Government and the fighting stopped On 
S^tember 2oth the Shah abdicated in favour of his son, 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi 

From then on until the end of the war in Europe the 
main objective of tiie Alhed Occupation was the un* 
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interrupted provision of war supplies to the Russians. 
De^ite serious internal disturbances, due mainly to the 
shortage of wheat up to the end of 1943. poor crops, 
business corruption, and the rising cost of living, the Allies, 
greatly reinforced by American troops and technicians, 
made marked improvements to Iranian communications 
and transportation facilities 

On January 29th, 1942, the Trmartite Alhance between 
Iran, Great Bntain, and the USSR was signed The 
Allies promised to respect Iran’s tcrritonal integrity, 
sovereignty, and independence and to give her economic 
assistance during and after the war Iran eventually 
declared war on Germany in September 1943 and on Japan 
in March 1943 

By October 1945 the Amencan troops were withdrawn, 
but not those of the other Allies Later that year a rebel- 
lion broke out in the Iranian province of Azerbaijan The 
Iran Government accused the Russians of preventing their 
troops from attacking the rebels, who had proceeded to set 
up an autonomous government The Iran Government, 
on January 19th, 1946, formally appealed to the U N 
Security Council to investigate their dispute with Russia 
On January 21st Ebraham Hakimi resigned as Prime 
Minister of Iran in protest, and Qavam es-Sultaneh took 
his place The Russians began to make some of the desired 
concessions, a slow withdrawal of their troops from the 
northern provinces began Several weeks elapsed, during 
which rumours persisted of Russian troop movements to- 
wards Tehran Iran again formally appealed to the U N 
Security Council on March 19th, but later that month the 
USSR began evacuating all Russian troops from Iran, 
a process that was eventually completed early in May 
On April 5th Tehran announced that complete agreement 
on all questions had l)oen readied with the Soviet Govern- 
ment Among other things, the Iran Government agreed 
to the establishment of a joint Russian-Iranian oil com- 
pany, with Russia owning 51 per cent of the shares for 
twenty-five years Iranian troops thereupon occupied the 
evacuated northern provinces and late in May they 
attacked the Azerbaijan forces, and m June Azerbaijan 
surrendered its autonomous status, having lost all hope 
of aid from the USSR 

During the rest of 1946 and most of 1947 Qavam 
followed a policy of shrewd opportunism, displaying great 
ability in handling both the extreme Left and the extreme 
Right over the Russian oil question The Majlis showed 
little disposition to ratify the oil agreement of April 5th 
and postponed its decision again and again Finally, late 
in 1947, encouraged by the new position taken up by the 
U S A as regards the U S S R , it voted against ratification 
As a result Qavam was forced to resign his post as Prime 
Minister, and then fled from Iran His place was taken or 
DecembCT 15th by Ebrahim Hakimt 

TRIPARTITE TREATY OF ALLIANCE 
(Signed on January 29th, 1942) 

His Imperial Majesty The Shahmshah of Iran on the 
one hand, and His Majesty The King of Great Bntain, 
Ireland, and the Bntish Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, and the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist R^ubhes on the 
other 

Having in view the pnnciples of the Atlantic Charter 
jomtly agreed upon and announced to the world the 
President of the United States of Amenca and the l^me 
Minister of the United Kingdom on August 14th, 1941. 
and endorsed by the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on Sratember 24th, 194 1, with which 
His Imperial Majesty the Shahmshah declares his complete 
agreement and from which he wishes to benefit on an equal 
bMis with the otter nations of the world, and. 
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Being anxious to strengtiieB the bonds oi friendshi p and 
mutual onderstandiog between them, and. 

Considenng that theoe objects will best be achieved by 
the conclusion of a Treaty of Alliance: 

Have agreed to conclude a treaty for this purpose, and 
liave appointed as their Plenipotentianes: 

His Imperial Majesty The Shahinshah of Iran. H E. 

Ali Sohxilv, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

His M^esty The King of Great Hntain, Ireland, and 
the Briti^ Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of 
India, for the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland Sir Huadek William Bullaud, 
K c.M o , c 1 X , His Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Iran, 

The Presidium of the Supreme Council of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Reputes H E AndrA AnorkX' 
viTCH Smirnov, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Piempotenriary of the Union of Soviet S^iatist 
Republics in Iran, 

Who, having communicated their full powers found m 
good and due form, have agreed as follows 

ArticU I His Majesty The King of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, and the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics (hereinafter referretl to as the Allied Powers) 
jointly and severally undertake to respect the territorial 
integrity, the sovereignty, and political indqiendence of 
Iran 

Article 2 An Alliance is established between His 
Imperial Majesty The Shahinshah of Iran on the one hand 
and the AUi^ Powers on the other 
Article 3 (i) The Allied Powers jointly and severally 

undertake to defend Iran by all means at their command 
from all aggression on the part of Guriuany or any other 
Power 

(i) His Imperial Majesty The Stiahinsliah undertakes 
(«) To co-operate with the Allied Powers with all the 
means at his command and in every way possible m 
order that they may be able to fulfil the above under- 
taking. The assistance of the Iranian forces shall, 
however, be limited to the maintenance of internal 
security on Iranian territory 

(6) To secure to the Allied Powers for the passage of 
troops or supplies from one Allied Power to the other, 
or for other similar purposes, the unrestricted right to 
use, maintain, guard, and in case of military necessity, 
control in any way that they may recjuire, all the means 
of communication throughout Iran, including railways, 
roads, rivers, aerodromes, ports, pipelines, and tele- 
phone, telegraph, and wireless installations 

(c) To furnish all possible assistance and facilities in 
obtaining material and recruiting labour for the purpose 
of the maintenance and the improvement of the means 
of communications referred to in paragraph (6) 

(d) To establish and maintain in collaboration wnth 
the Allied Powers such measures of censorship control 
as they may require for all the means of communicatioa 
referr^ to in pvagraph (b) 

(3) It 13 clearly understood that in the apphcation of 
paiwgr^hs (i) (b), (c), and (d) of the present Article the 
Allied Powers will give full consideration to the essential 
needs of Iran 

Article 4 (i) The Allied Powers may maintain in 

Iranian territory land, sea. and air forces in such number 
as they consider necessary The location of such forces 
shall be decided in agreement with the Iranian Govern- 
ment so long ns the strategic situation allows All questions 
concerning the relation between the forces of the Allied 
Powers and the Iranian authorities shall be settled so far 
as possible in co-operation with the Iianian authoritiee 


in snch a way as to safeguard the security of the said 
forces 

It IS understood that the presence of these locoes on 
Iranian territory does not constitute a mihtarjr occuiiatian 
and will disturb as Uttle as possible the administration and 
the security forces of Iran, the economic life of the country, 
the normal movements of the population, and the applica- 
tion of Iranian laws and regulations 

(2) A separate agreement or agreements shall be con- 
clude as soon as possible after the entry into force of the 
present treaty regarding any financial obhgations to be 
txirne by the Allied Powers under the provisions of the 
present Article and of paragraphs (2) [o), {c), and (d) of 
Article 3 above, in such matters as local purchases, the 
luring of buildings and plant, the employment of labour, 
transport charges, etc A special agreement shall be con- 
cluded between the Allied Governments and the Imi>erial 
Iranian Government defining the conditions of any trans- 
fers to the Imperial Iranian Government after the war of 
buildings and other improvements effected by the Allied 
Powers on Iranian territory Those agreements shall also 
settle the immiyiities to be enjoyed by the Allied forces m 
Iran 

Article 5 The forces of the Alhed Powers shall bo with- 
drawn from Iranian territory not later than six months 
after all hostilities between the Alhed Powers and Germany 
and her associates have been suspended by the conclusion 
of an armistice or armistices, or on the conclusion of peace 
between them, whichever date is the earher. 

The expression ’'associates" of Germany means all other 
Powers which have engaged or may in future engage in 
hostilities against either of the Alhed Powers 
Article 6 (i) Tlio Alhed Powers undertake in their 
relations with foreign countries not to adopt an attitude 
which IS prejudicial to the territorial integrity, the sove- 
reignty, or the political mdependence of Iran, nor to 
conclude treaties inconsistent with the provisions of the 
present treaty They undertake to consult the Government 
of His Imperial Majesty The Shahinshah m all matters 
affecting the direct interests of Iran 

(2) His Imperial Majesty The Shahinshah undertakes 
not to adopt in his relations with foreign countries an 
attitude which is inconsistent with the Alhance, nor to 
conclude treaties inconsistent with the provisions of the 
preeent treaty 

Article 7 The Allied Powers jointly undertake to use 
their best endeavours to safeguard the economic existence 
of the Iranian people agamst the privations and difficulties 
arising as a result of the j;)resent war On the entry mto 
force of the present treaty, discussions shall be opened 
between the Government of Iran and the Governments of 
the Alhed Powers as to the best possible methods of carry- 
ing out the above undertaking 

Article 8 'The provisions of the present treaty are 
equally binding as bilateral obhgations between His 
Imperial Majesty The Shahinshah and each of the two 
other High Contracting Parties 

Article 9 The present treaty shall come into force on 
signature and shall remaun in force until the date fixed for 
the withdrawal of the forces of the Alhed Powers from 
Iraman territory in accordance with Article 5 
In witness whereof the above-named Plempotentianes 
have signed the present treaty and have affixed thereto 
their sei^. 

Done at Tehran m triplicate m Persian, English, and 
Russian, all being equally authentic, on the twenty-ninth 
day of January, one thousand nine hundred and foriy-two. 

Signed by • A Sohxily 

R. W Buixaro 
AndrI; A. Smirnov. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

THE EXECUTIVE POWER 

The executive power rests in the Shah, who appoints a 
Prime Minister, who in turn forms a Council of Ministers 
which must be approved by the Majhs In addition to 
their individual responsibihty for their departments, 
Mimsters have a joint responsibility for the affairs of the 
country 

THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 

Accordmg to the Constitutional Law the legislative 
power compnses the Senate and the National Consultative 
Assembly But ever since the Constitution was formulated 
only the latter Assembly of 136 members, elected for two 
years has been formed. The election of deputies is direct 
and secret In the event of an equal number of votes being 
polled by two or more candidates the election is decided 
by the drawing of lots Each voter may ballot only once, 
except where a re-election is necessary Voters are not 
obliged to vote for a candidate living in their district 

PROVINCIAL DIVISIONS 

Iran is divided into ten provinces (Osian) which are 
governed by Govemors-General {Ostandar), who are 
directly responsible to the Central Government These 
provinces are sub-divided into counties {Shahresian), 
mumcipahties {Bahksh), and rural districts {Dahestan) 

All towns have a mumcipahty, the director of which is 
nominated by the Central Government 

THE HEAD OF STATE 

HIM. MoHAimsD Reza Shah Pahlavi, succeeded to the 
throne on the abdication of lus father, September 16th, 
1941, married Pnneess Fawxia of Egypt, April 1939 

THE CABINET 
Frimt MlnMtr: H E Ebrahim Haximi 
Minittor •! Forticn Affairs: H E Nouri Esfandari 
Miaiator af Fiaaaoa: H £ Abolghassam Nadjm. 

Minittor of Edueatioa: H E Dr Axi Akbar Siassi 
Minittor of War: HE Gen Yasoan Panah 
Miaittor of Commnnicotiont: H E A Ardanan 
Minittor of Hooltb: H £ Dr S Malex 

Minittor of Fotto, TtiHropfit, and Ttitphontt: HEM 

Varastbh 

Minittor of tlit Intorior: H E, Gen \mirAhm\di 
Mioittor of Africoltaro: H E Shahroudi. 

Miaittor tff Eeoaoniy: H E Dr M Sajadi 
Minittor of dnfiict: H £ Mohamad Sorouri 
Minittor wHIioot Portfolio: H £ M Adl 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 
A^htnittan: H E Hedavat (Ambassador), Kabul 
Btlgium: (Post of Minister, but at present there is a 
thargt d ’Affaires), JhnsseK 

Brazil: HEY Azo»i (Minister), Rio de Janeiro 
China: (I’ost of Ambassador, but at present there is a 
Chaig 6 d’Affaires), Nanking 

Czochoilovallia: H E T Nabavi (Minister), Prague. 
Egypt: H E Dr M Ghani (Ambassador), Cairo 
Franco: H E Anousmiravan Sbpahbodi (Ambassador) 
Pans 

Qroat Britain: H E Mohsbn Rais (Ambassador), Ixmdon. 
India: H E A Motambdi (Diplomatic Representative) 
New Delhi 

Mrag: (Vacant) (Minister), Baghdad. 

Swodtn: H E Daghrr Kazkmi (Minister), Stockholm. 
Switztrland: H E A Pourvalx (Minister), Berne. 

Syria aad Lthanoa: H E Zeimol-Abidin Rarmbma 

(Minister), Beirut 

Taricty: (Vacant) (Ambassador), Ankara. 

U^JL: H £ H Ala (Ambassador), Washington, D C. 
U.8.S.R.: (Post of Ambassador, but at present there is a 
Charge d ’.Affaires), Moscow 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Iran Democrat Party, The: f under the control of a 
council 

Tudeh Party: f 1941, Socialist party with (.oramumstic 
tendencies, there is no leader, but there is a Com- 
mittee, the three most important members ore Iredj 
Eskadari, Dr Keshavarz, Rad Mabesh 

Iran Party, The: f 1942, leader Dr Mossadegh, party 
With moderate views 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

The judicial system of Iran is modelled on the I'reach, 
with the necessary .idaptations to suit the different 
requirements and social customs of the country. The 
has formulated many law's since its establishment, 
most important of which are the laws relating to the 
Organisation of Justice and Registration of Documents, 
and the Civil Code 

There are Justices of the Peace in villages and small 
towns, higher courts in the larger towns, pohcc magis- 
trates in all important places. Courts of App^l m Tehran, 
Tabriz, Shiraz, Kermanshah, Isfahan, Meshed, Kerman, 
and Ah wax, and a Court of Cassation or Supreme Court in 
Tehran 

PrcaMcat of tha Coart of OaMaUoa: M S Djahansha'hi 
Profocator-Oonoral: A Hay at 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BROADCASTINfi 

ttalioii: Tehran, Dir of Broadcasting Station Ibrahim 
Khaoje Novri 

Offic* dM PottM, dM TMdgrftpliM tt d«t Tdldphontt, 
AdminlttritiON dt TJ.P. Pahitvi: Tehran, f 1940. 
Dir. -Gen. Ing Samii, call signs. EPB, EQA, EQB, 
EQD, wavelengths (metres) 1987, 895, 6,155, 4,830, 
i5.»oo, 335, 4,874, 6.211 

AIR LINES 

Iranisn Airways Go.: Avenue Saadi, Tehran, f 1936. 
booking passengers for all the important towns of 
Iran as well as abroad. Dir -Gen G H Ebtehaj 
Air Franca {Iremh) Ave Saba, Tehran, operating a 
weekly service between Tehran and I’aris 
B.O.A.O. {iirUtsh) Ave hcrdowsi, Tehran, operating a 
weekly service between Tehran and London 
InlOttlitt Airways (Russian) Ave Istanbul, Tehran, >sork- 
ing between Tehian and Moscow 
*lra<|l Airways: tuice weekly set vice between Tehran and 
Baghdail 

•wadlsh Airways (A.B.A.): V^cekly bcrvice, Tchran-Rome- 
Stockholm 

In addition, the aircraft belonging to the Ministry of 
Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones operate a twice-weekly 
service (lairying mail and passengers) between Tchran- 
Kerinanshah-lkighdad. agents foi these aircraft Irantour 
(Tehran) 

RAILWAYS 

The Trans-Iranian Railway, running noith to south 
from Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea, through the capital, 
Tehran, to Bandar Shahpiir on the Peisian (.iilf, was 
ofTicially opened by the Shah on August 20th. 1938 The 
total length is 872 miles, and the cost was appioxiniately 
£30,000.000 Branches are plaiinc'd to link up Meshed and 
T.ibriz to Tehtan, and sectors in either direction were 
completc'd before the wai 

There is also a railviay ol 85 miles from Tabriz to Julfa, 
on the Russian side of the border 


i ROADS 

Nearly all parts of Iran are now joincKl by first-class roads, 
which are maintained in good condition The Government 
programme for road construction and improvement con- 
tinues, and caravans and pack animals have been super- 
seded by motor transport The Kazvin-Hamadan- 
Kermanshah-Qasr-Khosrovi (on the ‘Iraq border) route, 
as well as several sectors in other parts of the country, has 
been asphalted Asphalting of certain other routes is 
included in the Government programme 

SHIPPINQ 

The principal ports on the Persian Gulf are Bushire. 
Lingah, Banuai Abbas, Khorramshahr, Bandar Shahpur 
The Iranian tonnage entering amounts to less than i per 
cent of the total Iranian-owned vessels also are in a 
minority among those using the ports on the Caspian Sea, 
which include Pahlevi and Bandar Shah 

Navigation on Lake Rizaiyeh, from Sharafkhaneh to 
(*olmankhaneh, is by a twice-weekly service of tugs and 
barges for the transport of pas.sengers and goods On the 
Kaiun river a regular cargo service is operated by the 
Mesopotamia - 1 ran Corpn Ltd Iranian firms also operate 
daily motor-boat sci vice's for passengers and goods 

Shipping and Forwarding Agontt 
Bar Sahami 8.A.: Saatchi Budding, Ave Rey, Tehran 
BMar Ba Masouiiata Mahdoud Co. Ltd.: Koucheh Shahr- 
dan, Ave Lalezar, Tehran 
Intornational Transport Co.: Ave I,alezar, Tehran. 
Irantour (Iranian Travol Co. 8.A.): 545 Ave Saadi, 

I ehran 

Lovant-Expron Travol Co. (‘Iraqi): Ave Saadi, Tehran 
Nadji Shaaya (Fortignor) Intornational Transport Co.: Ave 

Bargh, Tehran 

"Poltouro” 8.A.E.: 259 Ave Saadi, Tehran. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 

«TATI8TICAL SURVEY 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(m 1,000 nals) 


Vkar* 

iMPORTSf 

Ex PORTS J 

» 944-45 

2 . 43 ^*. 396 

792,066 

I 94 5 - 4 <» 

2.888.182 

1.610.442 

194<>-47 

3.612,798 

2,294,670 


* Year ends March 20th 

t Excludes customs.-frce imports and gold and silver 

X Excludes exports by the Anglo-Iranian Oil CV> and the Fisheries, and gold and siU 
Source Bulletin, Bank MelU Iran 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITI RE 
(in million rials) 


\ 1 AR* 

Revenue 

Expenoiiurf 

1939-40 

i,7t»o 

2,176 

1943-4 1 

3.035 

4-436 

1946-4- 

5.417 

6,094 

1947-48 

6,084 

7,762 


• Year ends March 20th 


Source Bulletin, Bank Melli Iran 
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TOTAL EXPORTS FROM IRAN IN 1945-40* 



Weight 
( metric tons) 

Value 

(1,000,000 

nals) 

Exported goods, excluding 
the A I 0 C t products ami 
fisheries of Mahic lian 



1 1 7 .o «5 

1,698 

A.IOC Exports 

' 4.957. S52 

5.61 1 

Mahie Iran lixports 


9 


t AdkIo- I ranian Oil Oj 
* March iist, 1O45, to March 20th, 1946 


Tt)TAl. IMPORTS INTO IRAN IN 1945-40* 



Weight 
( metric tons) 

Value 

(1,000,000 

rials) 

Imported goods, including 



those exempt from tax 



according to tariff 

151,241 

3,106 

Imported goods in franchise 

519.713 

739 


* March 21 at. 1945, to Man h 20th, 1946 


PRINCII'AL EXPORTS I ROM IRAN IN 1945-4^* 


(March 2iat, 1945, to March 20th. 194O) 


! 

Commodity and Country 

Weight 
( metiic, tons) 

Value 
( 1,000 rials) 

Carpets 



USA 

1,049 

186,083 

U K 

389 

72.4(10 

Turkey 

488 

71.205 

■ Iraq 

193 

34.971 

India 

(>o<j 

93.776 

All other countiies 

072 

129.318 


3.400 

587.7*3 

Dried Fruits, etc 



USSR 

5.47* 

47.2x2 

Sweden 

8 

239 

India 

0,919 

180,014 

All other countries . 

20,497 

128,523 


32.895 

355.988 

Raw Wcx)l 


1 

USSR 

2.448 

48,466 

'lraf| 

225 

3.557 

India 

223 

7.100 

All other countries . 

423 

8,000 


3.319 

67.123 

Raw Lamb Skins 



USSR 

— 

385 

UK 

— 

4.»34 

USA. . 

— 

13.25* 

All other countries . 


1 * 1.994 



29,664 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS— 


Commodity and Country 

Weight 
( metric tons) 

Value 
( 1,000 nals) 

Raw Sheep Skins 

USSR 



130 

2.745 

U K 

105 

2,637 

USA 

1.278 

22,049 

All other countries 

2,099 

24,592 


3,612 

52,023 

Rice 



USSR 

15.209 

61,602 

‘Iraq 

5 . * 5 * 

37.*64 

All othei countries . 

20,632 

141,969 


40,992 

240,735 

Adrangant Gums 



USSR 

Oo 

*,969 

USA 

768 

38,435 

UK . . 

656 

38,37* 

'Iracj 

68 

5.997 

India 

342 

*2,471 

8,673 

All other countries . 

220 


2,1 14 

105.916 

Intestines and Bowels 



USA . 

*48 

*1,050 

'Iraq 

9 

832 

All other countries 

40 

2,803 


197 

14.685 

Wheat, Barley, and other 
Cereals 



USSR 

20 

1*9 

Belgium 

49 

348 

'Iraq . 

615 

4.336 

Oman 

lOI 

433 

India . 

8 

*.*39 

All other countries 

*,098 

7.942 


j 1,891 

*4.317 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO IRAN IN i 945 - 4 h 
(March 21st, 1945, to March 20th, 1946) 


Commodity and Country 

Weight 
( metnc tons) 

Value 
( i.ocx) nals) 

Cotton Goods 



USSR 

443 

*45.09* 

UK 

27 

6,980 

India 

*.013 

70,138 

All other countries . 

336 

21,040 


1,819 

243,249 

Woollen Goods 



U.K . . . 

5 * 

*1.370 

All other countries . 

45 

13.655 


97 

25.023 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS— 


1 

Commodity and CouaiTav j 

WsiGiTT 
(metric tons) 

Valub 
( 1,000 rials) 

Sugar 

USSR. 

Egypt . 

Holland and N E I . 
All other conntnea . 

IJ.950 

*6 

535 

35.9*7 

5*2.531 

443 

8.653 

288,725 


48.438 

820,352 

Tea 

India 

All other countries 

1,666 

L779 

77.2*7 

88,390 


3.445 

165.617 

Machine Tools 

USSR 

Germany 

UK.. 

All other countries . 

88 

167 

277 

697 

11,046 

3.431 

17.9*3 

38.123 


1.229 

70.5*3 

Mineral Ods 

USSR 

USA . 

UK.. 

All other countnes . 

t7.204 

4.7*8 

19 

449 

15.733 

18.351 

*49 

3,021 


22,400 

37.354 


EXPORTS OF WOOL FROM IRAN. 1036-37 TO 
1945-46 


Year 

Weight 

(metric 

tons) 

Value 

(1,000 

nals) 

Country of 
Destination 

1936-37 

6.235 

3.347 

7 

194 

il 

29.125 

34.722 

23 

461 

7* 

USSR 

Germany 

‘Iraq 

India 

Other Countnes 

1937-38 . ' 

2.733 

5.970 

15 

30 

13.335 

52,744 

47 

379 

USSR 

Germany 

India 

Other Countnes 

1938-39 

1.19* 

3.406 

3* 

266 

171 

5.453 

30.123 

124 

1.311 

1.508 

USSR 

Germany 

‘Iraq 

India 

Other Countnes 

1939-40 

9.318 

205 

353 

709 

107.476 

1,107 

1,761 

6.635 

Germany 

‘Iraq 

India 

Other Countnes 

1940-41 

2.824 

6,860 

192 

1,380 

40,786 

99.471 

830 

J.609 

17.894 

USSR 

Germany 

‘Iraq 

India 

Other Countries 


1S& 


EXPORTS OF WOOL— 


y*A* j 

Weight 

(metric 

tons) 

Value 

(1,000 

rials) 

Country of 
Dbstwatiosi 

i 

1.794 ^ 

47.016 

USSR 


3.648 

61.405 

Germany 

1941-42 

7 

82 ' 

‘Iraq 


948 

10.282 1 

India 


1,420 

*5.039 

Other Countries 


3.973 

58.662 

U S.S R. 

1942-43 

3 

21 

'Iraq 


1.023 

13.504 

India 


*03 

3.034 

Other Countries 


1,480 

*3.787 

USSR. 

1943-44 

4 

36 

‘Iraq 


133 

*,256 

India 


64 

1.657 

Other Countnes 


100 

690 

USSR. 

1944-45 

3 

62 

'Iraq 


229 

9.540 

India 


124 

2,846 

Other Countries 


*.448 

48.466 

U.SSR 

1945-46 

225 

3.557 

‘Iraq 


223 

7,100 

India 


423 

8,OCX) 

Other Countnes 


Cttrrtncy. The legal monetary unit is the nal (desig* 
Dated rl ) of 100 dinars At the present rate of exchaDge, 
rls i29=;^r sterhng There are silver coins for 1, 5, and 
10 rials (i toman), and banknotes for 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 
500, and 1,000 rials Banknotes are issued by the State 
bank, the Bank Melh Iran 


Area and Populattaa. The total area of the Kingdom of 
Iran is about 628,000 sq miles 
The population of Iran is estimatisl at 16,500,000 
Tehran had a population in IQ42 of about 540,000, it was 
estimated m 1944 h<i\L rca< hed 700,000 higures lor 
the other principal to^ns in 1944 were approximately 


Tabriz 

Isfahan 

Mtthed 

Shiraz 


213.000 

204.000 

176.000 

129.000 


Priaci^ Imparts and Exports. Exports are carpets, 

petrol, oil, dried fruit and other agricultural produce, wcxjl, 
hides and skins 

Imports are textiles, machinery, tochmeal supplies, sugar, 
and motor cars 


BANKINE 

Baak MalH Iraa (Natumal Bank of Iran) Tehran, f, 1928, 
cap rte 300,000.000, reserve (Banking Dept ) 
rls 760,000.000, re s erve (Issue Dept ) rls 1,000.000,000: 
Gov and Chair. ABOL-^ssaN Ebtbhaj; Vice-Govs 
Nasrollah Djahakguir, Dr Abdollah DArrARv; 
133 I agencies throughout Iran and correepoodents 
m all important centres of the worid; administers 
n ati o nal aavugs- 

BmBi Rafeaf Iraa {Mortgag$ Bank of Iran) Tehran, t 
1939; cap rls ^200,000,000, reserve fund rls 10,500,000: 
Chair. S. Vabsighi, Dirt. A Saobom, H MoGHBXt.. 
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•aii^Kt AfriMi* tl iHitilrltllt 4t I'lraii: Tehran, i. 1933. 
cap p n rls 303.000,000. reaervo fund rla 8.383,000; 
Pre* and ^fan K Mazaher, Dir M Khonsari, 
27 brs 

■•Maa IndiitlrMla tl MliiMra dt riran: Sepah Avenue, 
Tehran. 

•anaiia Rmao-lranlttifM: Tehran, f 1923. cap p u 
hrench frs 12,500,000, reserve fund French fra 
*5.295,420, Pres J VoLiNETZ, 3 brs 
laimntlapah: Sepah Avenue, Tehran, cap rls 55,800,000, 
Dire Koulak, Kigana, and Col 13 Alai 
iRlHrlal Bank of Iran: Tehran, Head Office ii Telegraph 
Street, London, E C 2, me 1889, cap /i ,000,000. 
roaervo account ;^98o,ooo. Chair Rt Hon Lord 
Kknnft, p r , g b k , n 8 o . u b t , Man F A Ayrton, 
brs at rtushire, Hamadaii, Ishihan, Kermanshah, 
Meshed, Kesht. Shirar, and Tabriz 
Ottoman Bank: Nasaer-Khosrow Avenue, Tehran, Head 
Office (iaiata. Istanbul, cap ;^io.ooo.ooo, pu cap 
1^5,000,000, reserves £1,250,000, deposits £60,363,000. 
offices in Ixindon, Manchester, Pans, Marseilles, and 
brs in Turkey and throughout the Near East 


INSURANCE 

BoNtrakk Amuranco Society of the U.S.S.R. : Office Tehran, 
Iran, cap pu roubles 10,000,000, 6 brs 

**lran** SociltS Anonymo i'AMurancoo: Avenue Sevom 
Ksfan, Tehran, f 1934. cap p u rls 20.000.000, 
underwriting reserve rls 5,126,152, Chair S E 
Rakhshani, Dirs Dr Mohskni, Loghman Naficy, 
Technical Man M Malbk, Asst Man M Madjedi 

Lloyd's: Agencies St Lynch A Co , Tehran, Gray, Mack- 
enzie A Co , Dushire, Khorramshahr, and Ahwaz, 
C Wolfinger, Tabriz 

Royal Insurance Co. Ltd.: Ave Lalezar, Tehran, Head 
Office I North John Street, Liverpool, cap p u 
£2,799,965, reserve fund £48,000,000, Gen Mans 
F. G. Williams, G Dyer Simpson. 


ABRIOULTURE 

Roughly 15 per icnt of the total area of the Kingdom 
of Iran is under v ultivution, and about 30 per cent could 
be cultivated if irrigation were developed Wheat and 
barley form the predominant crops, and great success has 
been achieved in recent years in the tea and sugar planta- 
tions. Sheep are by far the most important item, and the 
wool provides for the large export trade aind local con- 
sumption hor some years Indore World War II the 
Iranian Government had pursued a policy of increasing 
and improving agricultural production, encouragement ana 
financial help being afforded through the Agricultural and 
Industrial Bank, formerly a branch of the Banque Melh 
Iran The production of raw cotton is of great importance, 
and about 80.000 acres weic already cultivated before 
World War II Its production is a State monopoly 

Fnilti and Nutt. Among the fruits grown in Iran are 
oranges, lemons, raisins, peaches, dates, apricots, chernes, 
ohvcw, etc , while the nut production includes almonds, 
walnuts and pistachios There is a large export trade in 
raisins, almonds, and apricot pulp, but some of the other 
dried fruits and nuts are also exported 

ORlum. The production of opium in Iran was being dis- 
couraged before the war. and the area under the poppy 
was considerably reduced Nevertheless,^ in the year 1937- 
38 exports of opium exceeded £500,000*111 value 


INDUtTRY 

Iran cannot be considered a highly industrialised 
country, but considerable progress has been made m the 
development of a number of mdustnes, especially during 
World War II The Iranian State, in addition to con- 
trolling the mines, forests, and cotton crops, owns many 
industrial undertakings which are concerned with textiles, 
food, and other industries The main manufacturing 
centres of Iran are Tehran, Shahi, and Isfahan The tex- 
tile industry comprises the following sections cotton- 
ginning, spinning, and weaving, and wool spinning and 
weaving The most important section of this mdustry is 
concerned with the manufacture of woollen carpets, which 
IS one of the country's most valuable export items, chiefly 
going to the USA and the United Kingdom The silk 
industry is operated mainly on the Caspian coast. The 
tobacco industry is an Iranian State monopoly 

FisksriH. The principal fishery activities are earned 
out by the Soci6t6 Mahie Iran, an Iranian-Russian 
concern on the Caspian Sea 

List of Corpot Exporters 

Abiulhossoin Salamat A Co.: Seraye Hadji Molla Ah. 
Tehran 

Akiiiai Tafklndok: Seraye Jahanshahi, Tehran 
Ahmotf Akhtvan: Seraye Hafez, Tehran 

Amardad Ba Masoullata, Makdoui Co. Ltd.: Seraye 
Rowshan, Tehran 

Amardad Trading Go. Ltd.: Ave Nasser Khosrow, Tehran 
Amoghli: Ave Nasser Khosrow, Tehran 
Caspian Tmdlng Co. (8.A.) ; 683 Ave Buzarjmehry, Tehran 
Dad Co. Ltd.: 13 Kouchen Temasha Khaneh, Ave Sevom 
Esfand, Tehran 

Farsh Iran (8.A.) : Ave Ferdowsi, Tehran 

HaJ Mina Akdnllak Fardanosb: Dalane Amm-ul-Molk, 
Tehran 

HaJ Mohamad Hoaaain Akhavan: Seraye Haj Hassan, 
Tehran 

Haj Mokamod Ran Fatomi: Seraye Ferdowsi, Tehran 
Hal 8oyod Mokdi dalili: Dalane Amir, Tehran 
Hariri Fww Va 8horaka: Hajeb ed Doieh 
Hottoinndoh Bros.: Seraye Amir, Tehran. 

Ihrahim Khoarowskahl: Seraye Ferdowsi, Tehran. 
Iransbahr Co. (8.A.) : 995 Ave Lalezar, Tehran. 

Karam Khoirowani: Seraye Amir, Tehran 
Basra Trading Co. (8.A.) : Timche Akhavam. Tehran. 
Khoylonlar Co. Ltd.: Seraye Jadid, Tehran 
Makbnni Bros. Inc.: Seraye Shokravi, Tehran 
Mablondji A Go.: Seraye Ferdowsi, Tehran 
Mannchibr RIahi: Ave Lalezar, Tehran. 

Maoghli: Ave Nasser Khosrow, Tehran 
Fatal Trading Co. (AA.): Ave Saadi, Tehran 
Roraynt Trnding Co. Ltd.: Seraye Omid, Tehran 
8hndnn Co. (8.A.}: Ave herdowsi, opp Bank Melh Iran, 
Tehran 

8horkat Cahami Farsh Iran: Ave Ferdowsi, Tiffiran. 

8harkat Tanmoni Qhali Ahdith: Seraye Amir, Tehran 
gharfcala Cahami Automohlla: 7 Passage Zohan, Ave 
Nasser Khosrow, Tehran 

Charfcats Cahami Tajaraty Khooiiaten {Khoonstan Trading 
Co ) Ave Pahlevi, Ahwaz 

Sootan Trading Corpn. (8JL): 313-3*4 Seraye Ferdowsi, 
Tehran. 
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OIL 

Iran's most profitable industry is oil production The 

f >nncipal concession, granted m 1901. is held by the Anglo- 
ranian (formerly Anglo-Persian) Oil Co Ltd . an Enghsh 
concern, with a capital of /33.000.000 'The Company's 
property, situated m southern Iran, covers an area of 
100,000 sq. miles Under the terms of the concession, 
royadties are paid to the Iranian Government on all oil 
sold in the country or exported, and the Company also 
makes CMtam other payments to the Government in return 
for exemption from taxation and customs duties The 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co Ltd also owns oil refineries at 
Abadan and Kermanshah Two oilfields in Iran — Masjid-i- 
Sulaiman and Haft Kel — have already produced about 
100,000,000 tons each In terms of current rate of output. 
Haft Kel has the distinction of being the largest producing 
field in the world, being second only to the great East 
Texas field. East Texas produces at the rate of about 
17.000,000 tons a year from about 24,000 wells, whereas 
Haft Kel produces 9,000,000 tons a year from 24 wells 

MINERALS 

The mineral wealth of Iran has not yet been fully ex- 
ploited, but minerals found there include lead, copper. 


antimony, manganese, sulphur, gold, silver, tin, *mc. etc 
Deposits of iron ore occur in various parts of the country, 
but have so far not been exploited 

OmI. Sufficient coal has been mined in Iran to meet the 
country's industrial and domestic requirements The 
pnncipal coal mines are at Shemshak and Zirab to the 
north of Tehran 


CNAMRERt OP OOMMEROE 
HaiimMm OhtnMr •! CtMiMrM: Hamadan 
Ittahaii eiiamfear •! OtmiMrtt: Isfahan 
KhtmiMSliAlir CtMinhar of Commoreo: Khorramshahr 
Mashed Chamher ef Commerce: Meshed 
ReshI Ohamber et Commerce: Resht 
•lilrac Cbaaiher of Commoreo: Shirar 
Tahrii Chamber of Commoreo: Tabnx 
Tebraa Chamber of Commoreo: Khiaban Jami, Kooche 
Kasra, Tehran, Pres Achai Abdul Hossbin Nikpoor, 
Vice-Pres Aohai Issa Kooras, Secs Aghai Ahmad 
Akhavan, Aghai Hassan Kashanian, Treas Aghai 
Abdul Razzagh Ghazizadbh. 
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EDUCATION 


lYtTEM OP EDUCATION 

In M >4 j tht ffovcinin* nl of Ihi* Kingdom of Iran passed 
.1 law ptoviding for the general cslabiuihinent over a 
j)f*rio<l of ttn yt ars of lompulsory, general, and primary 
education The educational budget is met by the Govern* 
mcnt, and grants-in-aid are paid to private schools 


UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OP TEHRAN 
(SCatf UnlvtnHy) 

Pounded *933. 

Ckunc*ltor Dr Aci Akdak Siasi. 

Gtnsral Secrtiany K Djamai. 

Deans' 

Faculty of Afh and Education Dr A A Siasi 
Faculty of Agriculture hng A Davachi 
Faculty of I tne Arts I’rof A Godard 
Faculty of I aw Dr A Aazami Zanoankh. 
Faculty of Medtctne Prof C Odkrlino 
Faculty of Science Dr M Hisabi 
Faculty of Technology T'ng M Bazaroan 
Faculty of 7 heology B Foroozanpar 
Faculty of Veterinary Medtctne Dr A. RapiT. 


Brokkssors 

Faculty of A rts and Education 
Amir Hoosiimand, Dr F fPe<iagogy) 

Assar, M K (Logic and Philosophy). 

Aztzi, Dr M (History of Post-Islamic Civilisation). 

Bahah, M 1 (Persian Literature) 

Bahrami, Dr M ( Art haoology) 

Bahmanyar. a (Arabir Ijteraturo) 

Bayani, K 13 (General History) 

Bina, a a (Hestory of Eastern People) 

Bi|AN, Dr A (Pedagogy) 

Itimad Muqaddam, Dr (Philology). 

Iqual, a (Human Geography) 

Favyaz, M (Arabic Literature) 

Fazil 1-Tooni, M H (Scholastic Ixigic and Philosophy). 
Furoozanyar, B (History of Persian Literature). 

Jalali, Dr M (Psychology and Psychological Data). 

Qarib, a a (Persian Literature) 

Qumshey, Ecahi M (Arabic Literature) 

Haqnazarian, Dr G (German Literature) 

Hoosiiyar, Dr M B (Pedagogy) 

Kishavarz, Dr F (School Hygiene) 

Kbyiian, I>r M (Geography of Iran) 

Mahdavi, I>r Y (Methonology). 

Mustaeavi. Dr Ahmad (Physical Geography). 

Nayisi, S (Persian Literature) 

Poor-i-Dauood, E (Avesta) 

Rashid Yasami, Gh R (History of Iran) 

Sadiq, Dr. 1 (Ilistory of Pedagogy) 

SADtQi, Dr Gh H (Modem Philosophy and Sociology). 
^VYAH, Mrs Dr F. (Russian Literature) 

Shayaq, Dr S (Motlera Philosophy) 

Shkibani, l>r A (Physiology). 

Siasi, Dr A A (Psychology) 

Sooratoar, Dr L A (English literature) 

Vaziri, a N (Aesthetics) 

FaeuUy of Agricultur* 

Ayshar, J. (Zoology and Kntomolo^) 

Atai, Eng. M. (Principles of Agriculture and AmeUoratkm of 
Plant^. < 

Bahrami, Dr. T. (Principles of Breeding). 


Davachi, Eng A (Plant Pest and Disease Control). 
Farzaneh Muvayyad, Eng R (Agricultural Engineering). 
Grist, Eng R (Genetics and Bi<rfo^) 

Hooman, Eng Ahmad (Economics, Pablic Finance, and 
Administration) 

Khabiri, Dr E (Plant Diseases) 

Karbasi, Dr H (Agncultuxal Chemistry). 

Mahdavi Ardabeli, Dr. M. H (Mathematics and Statistics). 
MoMAjjAMi^Dr M (Meteorology and Physics). 
pHitsooYi, Dr E (Agncultural Machfaieiy) 

RiAHr Eng E (Rural Industry). 

Sa’i, ^ng K (Forest and Meadow). 

Zahidi, Dr Ismail (Botany) 

ZwiN, Dr M. (Hygiwe), 

Faculty of Ftne A rts 
Aytandilian, Eng P Architecture) 

Bajooyan, Eng Kii (Topography) 

Hvdrrian, a (Pamtmg) 

Furoodui, Eng M. (Architecture) 

KiyAnoorl Eng N (Building) 

Kevhani, Dr N (Ar'J'si'cal Anatomy) 

Muqaddam, M (History of Fine Arts) 

Uroodi, Eng A (Statics and Remforced Concrete). 

Vaziri, H (Artlstical Anatomy) 


Faculty of Law 

Aazami Zanganbh, Dr A (Commeraal Law). 

Ayshar, Dr II (Comparative Law) 

Aalami, Dr E (Fu^^^ce Regulations) 

Aliabadi, Dr M H (Finance Regulations). 

Amid, Dr M (Civil Law) 

Azizi, Dr M (General History and Economical Geography). 
iMAMi, Dr H (Civil Law) 

Hidayati. Dr M A (Cnminal Law) 

Hikmat, Dr M. A (Constitutions of Neighbouring Countries). 
Kevhan, Dr M (Ecpnomics and International Organisations). 
Mazahir, M (International Law) 

Mishkat, M (Islamic Law) 

Misbah Zadkh, Dr M (Penal Law) 

Muazzami, Dr A (International Law) 

Poor-i-Humayoon, Dr a a (Banking) 

Qasim Zadeh, Dr Q (Constitutional Law). 

Sanjabi, Dr K. (Administrative Law). 

Sanglaji, M (Islamic Law) 

Shahabi, M (Islamic Law) 

Shayegan, Dr A (Civil Law) 

Sutoodeh, Dr H general Diplomacy). 

Shahid Noorai, Dr H (Constitutions of Neighbouring 
Countries) 


Faculty of Medtctne 
Aalam, F (Pharmacology) 

Adib, M H (Forensic Medicine). 
Adl, Y (Surgery) 

Ahi, H. (Midwifery) 

Amir Aai am, A (Anatomy) 

Ansari, N (Parasitology) 

Ashtiani. T (Hygiene) 

Azizi, S ((Vencral Medicine) 
Chehrazi, E (Neurolo^) 

Iqbal, M (Infectious I^eases). 
Falati, a (Histology) 

Farhad, A (Physics) 

Gol-i-Gulab, H (Botany). 

Habibi, M (Pathology). 

Han JAN, H (Surgery). 

Havakimian. G (Pharmacology). 
Irvani, M Y. (Surgery) 

Kasimi, N (Generu Pathology). 
Kevhani, N (Anatomy). 

Malik. S (Urmolow) 

Max Makr (Oto-rhino-laryngology) 
Mayi, M H (Biological CMmistry}. 
Muaddab Nayisi, a. (Tberapeuths). 
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Mujajuuo., M. (Tropical OtteaaoB). 

MuzArrARi, M (Toxicology) 

Moqaodam, S. (Fbarmacoiogy) 

Najm-Abaoi, a (Surgery) 

Namdar, M. (Materia Mod^) 

Natkatullahi, E (Ph}rsiolo^). 

Nizami. H. (Pharmacodynamyl. 

Qarib (Diseases ol Infancy and Childhood). 

RxxAf, H. (Psychiatry). 

Saori, M (DermatolOOT). 

SWALEH Jahan Shak (uyiUBCology). 

Sarkhvsh, H (Stomatology) 

Sayyah. M (Dentistry). 

Shams. M Gh. (Ophthalmology) 

Sharqi, N (Organic Chemistry) 

Sheikh. Gh. R (General Medicine) 

SiAsr. M (Dentistry) 

SoHRAB. H (Microbiology) 

Vartani (Medical Chemistry). 

Vakili. a (Internal Diseases) 

Faculty of Sctence 

Apzau Poor. A. (Calculus of Probability). 

Ahmad Vaziri. A (Mechanic Cmematks). 

Alibooyxh. A (Higher Geometry) 

Azao. a a (Electricity) 

Brhfurooz. a (Inhmtesimal Geometry) 

Dehqaic M H (Palaeontology) 

Ismail Baici, Z (Accoustics) 

Fatimi, T. (Mechames) 

Fatimi. M (Zoology) 

Farshio. F (Stratigraphy) 

Furootan Rad, Gh H (Biology) 

Ghapfari. a M (Mathematics and Analysis) 

Huabi. M. JLigbt) 

Hoorpar, T (Astronomy). 

IzADi, J (Biology). 

Djahab, Kamal (Mechanic Physics) 

Kamkar, Farsi M (Mathematics). 

Khabiri, E (Botany). 

Khamsavi. A A. (Applied Mechames). 

Pariman, a a (General Chemistry). 

Parsa, a (Botany) 

Raopar, Gh R. (Industrial and Organic Cheimstry). 
Riazi, a (Astronon^ 

Rowsiian, Zair a (Thermodynamics). 

Sahabi, V (Mineralogy) 

Sheibany, a (Physiology). 

SmiKH, A. (Organic Chemistry) 

Shirvani, F (Metallurgy) 

Taqavi, H (Biological Chemistry). 

Tahassuli, a a (Chemical Physics) 

Vahdati, a (General Mathematics) 

Vasal. M (Differential and Integral Calculus). 

Zahidi IsMAit (Physiology) 

Faculty of 7 cchnology 
Aspia, Eng M S (Geology) 

Bazargan, Eng M (Thermic Eogiiie). 

Bazargan Dilmaghami, Dr. Gh. A (Chemical Physics). 
Furoochi, Eng M (Architecture). 

Qasimi, Eng M (Industry of Inorganic Chemistry). 
^RrHARiA:!^ En^ A (Resistance of Materials). 


Japroodi. Em. Ic (Topography) 

JowDAT, Dr H (Physics) 

Khaul, Eng a. H (Building Constructions). 

Mujtahioi, Dr M. A (Analysis and Algebra) 

Mashayekhi, Eng A (Applied Mechanics). 

Mushiri, M A (General EWtrotechnlcs) 

MuzArPARi Zanoanrh. Eng M (Transmission of Electriaty). 
Rad Manbsh, Dr. R (Blectncity). 

Rahimi Qachar, Dr N Gh (Electrical Communications). 
Riazi, Eng. A (Hydraulics). 

Riazi, Dr M (Mechames) 

Sadat Aqili, Dr A (Geometry). 

Riza Safa VI (Bio-Chemistry) 

Yaoameh Haeri. Dr Hadi (Metallurgy). 

Faculty of Theology 
Imami, D (History of Islamic Law) 

Assar, Kazim, Aqai (Logic and Philosophy). 

Babmamyar, Aqai (History of Arabic literature). 
Furoozahpar, Badivzzaman, Aqai (Persian Literature). 
Fazil, Aqai (Mysticism and Metaphysics). 


Fayyaz, Or. (History of Islam) 

MuHAMJCAm, Or. (^abic Language and literature. 
Mishkat, Savyid Mohammad, Aqai (Tradition am] b xegesis) 
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Atai, Dr A.. (Physiology, Pharmacology, and Tharapeutka). 
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Bahrami, Dr. A. (Hygiene). 
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Dxlpi, Dr L (Parasitolo^) 
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Parimam Dr A A (Chemistry). 

Rapi’i, Dr A (Parasitology, Parasitory Diseases). 
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and Animal 


OOLLEQE 
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Vice-Chancellor Obi Larassari, b sc 
Principal M Onsari, b sc. 

Treasurer M Bayhai 
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D sc 
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35 

Assistant Professors 

10 
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20 
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•ocMy of Nio Rod Uoa ood •«« of Iroo: Place Sepah, 
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of medical care and assistance in cases of earthquakes, 
fire, or other calamities, it sponsors activities in aid 
of prisoners and internees in wartime, pubi a quarterly; 
Pres Her Imperial Pbghness PrinceM Shams Pablavi; 
Vice-Pres HE Dr mssAN Adram. HE Ali Mo- 
hammed Oveict; Hon Sec. H.E. Dr. Abbas Naficy; 
Treas. Gen. H.E. Sadegh Vabsiohl 
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PROPIUIONAL ORRANISATIONt 
otdtrt* OI«fe •! Irtli: Tehran; Free. Dr H. Adls. 
•yNlMlt ft the DMtfUt: Tehran; Free Dr. M Sayab 
• ynSletla •! the FhamiMlela: Tehran, Pres. Dr H 
Nbzami 

MUIEUMt 

Anthrepelefteal Mvsevm: Tehran, f 1938. Dir £ Zarg- 
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ArehfMlOf^l Mhmviii: Tehran, f 1938, antiquities from 
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Aeleetan Muieum: f 1894, S. Homayoon. 

Fen MttMttm: Shiraz, f 1938, exhibits include manu- 
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Hosain Estakhr. Curator Hasrat Zadbh Sorudr 
Qum MetMlin: f 1936. * 1 , Under the supervision 

KhereiM i 1945. J o^^^eMm of Education 


LIBRARlIt 

Alien Oellice Uhrary: Tehran, librarian H. Husaxm 
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Library af tba Naliaiial Taaaban* Cailaga: Tehran; 
Librarian Hovaness Hagmazarian, ph d 

Natianal Library: Tehran, f 1937. 40.974 volumes, 3,301 
MSS ; Librarian Dr, Mbmdi Bayani 

TOURIST ORQANISATIONS 

Irantaur {Iraman Travel Co) Ave Saadi, Tehran, Gen 
Man G H Ebtbhaj 

LevantOttr:,bcrdowsi Square, Tehran, f 1946, Gen Man 
A A RoWbHANFEKR 

Touriran (Tourtng Club of Iran) Ave Saadi, Tehran, 
f 1933, Gen Sec G H Ebtkhaj. 


THE 


DAILIES 

Alib: Ave Ectatan, Tehran, f 1930. Armenian, morning. 
Editor Hovskp Hovhannissian 
Babar Iran: Shiraz, f 1930, evening, Editor Mohambd 
Hussbin Mojahbd 

Oamacrat Iran: Tehran, organ of the Democratic Party 
Erfin: Isfahan, f 1934, evemng. Editor Ahmad Erpan 
Ettalaat: Ave Khayam, Tehran, f 1923. evening. Editor 
Abbas Massouoi 

Iran: Ave Khayam, Tehran, f 1871. morning. Editor 
Zbinol-Abdin Rahnbma 

Iran# Ma: Tehran, morning. Editor Jahanguir Rafaz- 

ZOLl 

Journal do Tbbdran: Ave Khayam, Tehran, f 1935, 
morning. French, Editor Javad Masudi 
Koyban: Ave Bargh, Tehran, Editor Dr Mesbah Zadbh 
Mardom: Avo Stalm, Tehran, Editor Dr R Radmonsbh 
Mobro Iran: Ave Ferdowsi, Tehran. Editor Maojid 
Movaghar 

Rahbar: Ave I'erdowsi, Tehran, f 1942, morning, organ 
of the Tudeh Party, Editor Ihaj Espandari 
iolarob: Ave I^lezar, Tehran. Editor Ahmad Malbki 
ibafafb: Tehran, organ of the Iran Party 
Voradxnottttd: Itahan legation Ave , Mardjan Street, 
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Editor Haig Kara Kachb 

BI-MONTHLIES AND WEEKLIES 
AftabO Sbargh: Meshed, f 1934, weekly, educational. 
Editor Ali-Rkza Amouzboar. 


PRESS 


Aylnoh Janoub: Bagh-i-Shahradary, Kerman; f 1910, 
weekly. Editor Sayybd Jbladdim 
Banov: Tehran, Editor Mme N Falsafi 
Ettolnat Hitttfui: Ave Khayam, Tehran, f 1939, 
weekly, Editor Abbas Massoudi 
Kbondinihn: Ave Ferdowsi, Tehran, f 1939; weekly; 

Editor Ali Assghar Amirani 
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^Amuzoab va Farvaraab: c/o The Ministry of Education, 
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{The Nattonai Bank of Iran) 

RabO No: Ave Pahlevi, Tehran, f 1943, Editor-in-Chief 
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THE KINGDOM OF ‘IRAQ 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

'Iraq is bounded by the Turkish Republic on the north, 
by the Kingdom of Iran on the east, by the Republic of 
Syna, the Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan, and the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia on the west, and by Kuwait and 
the Persian Gulf on the south The land frontiers extend 
to approximately 2,255 miles (3,630 km ) and sea bound- 
anes to 56 miles (90 km ) The northern frontiers commence 
at the joimng of the Khabur river with the Tigris, stretching 
to the east via the Upper Zab and approaching the Iraman 
frontiers north of Ruwandiz ‘Iraq's eastern frontier starts 
from the mouth of the Shatt-al-Arab, through the Hor-el- 
Huwaizah, reaching a point east of Mandali and through 
the mountainous region south of Halabja, chmbmg up the 
Huraman mountains, ending on the Turkish frontier The 
western frontier line runs along the right bank of the 
Tigris, stretches south-eastward to the Euphrates, and 
then turns southward to the desert until it meets the 
Transjordan-' Iraq frontier The Nejd-'Iraq frontier begins 
at the confluence of Wadil-Ojah wnth Wadil-Batn, 79I 
miles (128 km ) east of Kuwait, forming a neutral zone 
in the shape of a rhomboid, it continues north until it 
reaches the frontier of Transiordan The southern boun- 
daries of ‘Iraq lie at the end of the Persian Gulf, begin- 
nmg at the mouth of the Shatt-al-Arab and ending at the 
mouth of Khor Zubair and Khor Abdullah 


MOUNTAINS 

The mountams of 'Iraq are situated in the north-east of 
the country and are, accordmg to their features, divided 
into three regions 

In the northern region, the White Mountain, Beikhir 
Zibar, and Ser-Amadiyah are the most important forma- 
tions The middle region contains the Paradost, height 
6,700 ft (2,040 m ), Rost, with its summit, height 12,105 ft 
{3.690 m ), the Al-Qandil, Pirman, and the Sulaimaniych 
mountains, of which Pishder, Pira-Magroon, and Huraman 
are the most important The pnncipal mountams of the 
southern region are Aq-Tag and Jebel Hamrin (Table 
Mountain) 

RIVERS 

The nvers of 'Iraq form the lifeblood of the country, the 
foremost being the Tigris and the Euphrates 

Tlw Tigrit, le^h 1,150 mdes (1,850 km ), flows through 
two countnes — ^Turkey and ‘ Iraq It traverses the T ur kish- 
' Iraqi frontier at the south of Jazirat Ibn Omar (Ibn Omar 
Island). Its source is formed by two small streams by the 
name of Western Tigris and Eastern Tigris ^Batman-Su), 
and by other small streams from Lake Koljak Several 
tnbutaries jom the nver, of which Batman-Su, Al-Khabur 
(the Tigris Khabur). the Upper Zab, the Lower 2 Sab, Al- 
Adhaim, and Diyala are the most important. 

TIm EaphraltS, length 1.460 miles (2,350 km), flows 
through three countnes — ^Turkey, Syna, and ‘Iraq — and 
the source of the river u divided into two streams, Kara- 
Su and Murad-Su Kara-Su has its source north of 


Erzerum, while Murad-Su originates in the neighbourhood 
of Bayezid The two streams meet at Keban-Maadcn, and, 
traversing the Turlash-Syria frontier at jarablus, the 
Euphrates turns to the south, flowing into Syria, where 
the tributary Al-Khabur (Euphrates Khabur) joins the 
river south of Dair-El-Zorc, changing its course to the 
south-east, traversing the Syrian-Traqi fionticr at Abu- 
Kamal, flowing in ‘Iraq A^ut 5 miles (8 km ) south of 
Musayib the river divides into Sliatt-al-Hindiyah and Shatt- 
al-Hilla They unite again at Samawa, and from this 
umon the Lower Euphrates is formed, ending at the June* 
tion with the Tigris at Kouma. 

Shatt-al-Artb. This nver is formed by the junction of 
the Tigris with the Euphrates and has a length of 115 
miles (185 km), and its breadth reaches 1,100 yards 
( 1,000 m ) at some places This nver is navigable by large 
steamers, and its many branches irrigate the palm gardens 
situated on its banks 

LAKES 

The foremost lakes m 'Iraq are the Al-Hammar, with 
an area of 2,000 sq miles (5,200 s<i km ), followed by 
Al-Habbamya on the n^ht bank of the Euphrates be- 
tween Ramadi and Fallujah, with an area of 54 sq miles 
(140 sq km ) 

HARBOUR! 

The Port of Basra under the administration of the Port 
Directorate comprises the River Shatt-al-Arab, with its 
extensive approaches from the open sea to Nahurumar (a 
distance of 100 miles), as well as wharves, jetties, dock- 
yards, airport, etc , covenng altogether an area of 2,000 
acres (7I sq km ) The commercial history of £kuira as a 
seaport goes back to before the arrival of the Arabs in 'Iraq, 
but more has been attained in the last thirty years in the 
development of this sea gate of the Land of the Two Rtvers 
than in all the previous centuries. 

In 1914 the port installations at Basra consisted of three 
customs sheds The bar at the mouth of the Shatt made it 
impossible for vessels drawing more than 19 ft to enter 
the nver All loading and unloading was consequently 
done by "hghtor'', and, in general, conditions were exceed- 
ingly primitive With the advent of the Bntish Army 
dunng the First World War, Basra became the base for 
a large expeditionary force, and the history of the modern 
port may be said to date from that time Modem equip- 
ment was brought out, wharves constructed, land re- 
claimed, and railway sidings laid down In fact, all pro- 
visions were made by the Bntish military for the rapid 
landing of cargo, and as a result the return of peace found 
the newly constituted Port Directorate well set up in many 
important essentials In 1919 it was transferred to a 
commercial administration and became a self-supporting 
unit, with an advisory committee consisting of representa- 
tives of commercial firms and the civil and nulitary 
authonties To-day the Port of Basra Directorate is an 
authonty of quasi-autonomous nature, with its own 
finances. It is controlled by the Ministry of Commonica* 
tions and Work!. 
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In 1922 entry tf» the Port was still restricted to ships 
drawing less than 19 ft , while the operations of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company in shipping oil from Abadan was 
severely handicapped by their inability to pass fully laden 
over the bar A s< heme for dredging a channel was there- 
fore undt rtalam The Direi torate purchased dredgers of the 
drag 8U< tion-hopper type, and this purchase was financed 
by means of a dredging due ( hargcablo on all ships using 
the channel The original scheme provided for a channel 
28 ft deep and 300 ft wide, but the depth was increased 
by 2 ft in 1928 'J he entire plan cost 250,000 sterling 
and was completed on December 31st, 1930 An ocean 
steamer of ordinary sire tan now take her full cargo into, 
or ship it direct from, the Port 

The saMiig in transport costs effected by the dredged 
channel on all classes of cargo coming into and leaving 
the I’ort up to 1935 estimated at ^2. 500, 000 sterling, 
whilst the annual clrcdging duo imposed in order to finance 
the scheme amounted to little more than £200,000 

Generally speaking the great expansion of trade passing 
Ihrougli the Port can be judged by the tonnage of sluppmg 
entering it Ilcfore 1914 the figure was something less tlian 
400, OCX) tons Hy 1936 it had reached the five million mark, 
and has wince exceeded this by many thousands 

At the outset of World War II the Port had reached a 
stage of the most model n tflic lency Tlierc were then avail- 
able forty-mne deep-water Ixrths, most of them fitU'd with 
modern eciuipmont for the expeditious handling of all kinds 
of cargo, and many of them were scrvii eel by railway lines 
directly connected with the ‘Iracj and Iranian Railways 
An organised and experienced labour force of approxi- 
mately 1,000 men was m existence 

On the entry of the Allied armies the Port facilities were 
still further extended, and the original labour force was 
able to ox])and to 2,^00 men within twelve months Two 
new wharves wore built, and the cllicient layout of railway 
sidings and yards enabled additions to lie made Power 
and filtered water were made available in unlimited quan- 
tities for the huge base camp at Basra 

I'or over two years, from to 1943, the Port of Basra 
worked at top pressure All wharves were constantly 
occnpiod and every crane worked day and night landing 
munitions for an army in the field Floating craft, work- 
shops, and every piece of apparatus available were m- 
cessantly in use At tlie same tune the Port of Basra was 
called upon to cope with the export of millions of tons of 
oil from the IVrsian oil fields V ast quantities of supplies to 
Russia in the form of guns, munitions, tanks, vehicles, 
etc , were hcUidlcd expcchtiously and forwarded to the 
Russian battlefront 

It can be said that the fleets and the armies of the whole 
eastern theatre of war were largely supplied with oil from 
tlie Port of Basra The handling of this vast quantity of 
oil Wtis only possible by the unrelaxing efforts of the ‘Iraqi 
dredging fleet, and work is in progress to get a still neater 
depth in the navigable channels so that larger and deeper- 
draughted vessels may enter the Port 

The development of the Persian route as the mam artery 
of aid to Russia resulted in the handling of large quantities 
of milrtary stores on the Port's own wharves in Margil 
and the American-built wharves at Khorramshahr * 1 x 16 
quantity of I^sc-Lend cargo dispatched by the USA 
and handled through the Shatt-al-Amb had exceeded four 
million tons by 1944 The Amencan-built wharves at 
Khorramshahr were only a practicable proposition on 
accomrt of the fact that deeply-laden Liberty ships could 
be brought np the river 

Another valuable coatnbution that the Port made to 
the war effort has been the export of large quantitiee of 


cereals, dates, etc , to the Middle East and the countries 
of 'Iraq's Allies Barley was exported m large quantities 
to Bengal during the 1942 famine, and doubtless contri- 
buted in a very material way to alleviate the food situation 
m that province 

IRRIGATION 

In ‘Iraq the rainfall in the northern provinces, supple- 
mented by the waters of perennial streams, is sufficient to 
produce a cultivable area of 15,830 sq miles (41,000 sq 
km ), though only one-fifth to one-tenth of this area is 
actually cultivated in any one year In the fertile delta 
lands of the south the winter rainfall is inadequate and 
agriculture depends entirely on the distribution of river 
water m a system of canals The potentially cultivable 
area here is reckoned at about 31,000 sq miles (80,000 
sq km ). though the figure is necessarily approximate 
owing to the continually changmg conditions in the marshes 
and lakes The area actually cultivated m the irrigation 
zone IS about 6, 180 sq miles (16.000 sq km ), which means 
that in the whole country approximately 8,500 sq miles 
(22.000 km ) are cultivated in an average year 

There are two principal methods of irrigation by lift 
and by flow The great increase in the jiopulanty of the 
former system may be judged from the fact that 143 
pumps working m 1921 increased to 2,778 m 1941 

All irrigation works in the south are annually in danger 
of damage or destruction by the spring floods, and lie 
control of these by embankments and retention reservoirs 
IS one of the mam pre-occupations of engineers responsible 
for theu: development The widely variable discharge of 
the two rivers is one of their most disconcerting charac- 
tenstics The Euphrates flow varies from 3,270 cu yds 
(2,500 cu m ) per second in flood to 287 cu yds (220 
cu m ) in the summer, and has been known to attam a 
record discharge of 6,570 cu yds (5,025 cu m ) The 
Tigris vanes from 3,925 to 390 cu yds (3,000 to 300 cu m) 
The southern cultivation is thus continually threatened 
with inundation in the spnng and drought in the summer, 
and almost all the most notable irrigation projects planned 
or undertaken in past years have been connected with the 
conservation and proper distribution of flood water by 
means of barriers and reservoirs In 1911 two plans of 
this sort were conceived, one of these was the Hindiyah 
Barrage on the Lower Euphrates, which was actually com- 
pleted two years later It has a length of 260 yds (240 m ) 
and through the HilJa canal and other channels brings 
445,000 acres (180,000 hectares) of land under adequate 
irrigation m winter 

The second project was connected wrth Lake Hab- 
baniya, which lies in a vast natural depression m the 
desert near Ramadt, and, with a storage capacity of 
3,270.000,000 cu yds (2,500,000,000 cu m ), would serve 
admirably as an escape for the Euphrates floods To the 
south of it but separated by high ground is a second, even 
deeper depression called Abu Dhibbah, which could supple- 
ment this function An escape channel from the nver was 
actually begun m 1913, but the work was interrupted by 
the First World War A revised scheme, which included 
an outlet from the lake back into the nver about 25 miles 
(40 km ) downstream, was agam interrupted by war in 
1939, but IS now to be resnm^ An immense volume of 
useless flood water wiU thus be made availalfle in the 
sommer numths. 

On the Tigns a major accomplishment was the famons 
Kut Barrage, completed and opened by King Ghazi early 
in Z939- This ensures the imgation of some 900.000 acres 
(222.400 hectares) of land through a canal called the 
Gharral, takmg the hne c 4 what was once the main bed 
of the Tigna. ‘Ibis barrage has a length ol 1.625 ft. (500 m } 
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and resembles in design the Nag Hammadi Barrage 
m Egypt. Another important hyckauUc structure on a 
tributa^ of the Xigns is the weir across the Diyala at 
Table Mountain This was erected m 1939 on the site of 
an older structure destroyed by flood in 1935. and controls 
the whole irrigation system of the Diyala province 

The contribution of the Irrigation Department to Allied 
war effort in co-operation with the British military authori- 
ties has been by no means inconsiderable In addition to 
the strengthemng of embankments, the erection of new 
dykes, revetments, etc . several larger projects have Inen 
undertaken in this direct connection The new regulator, 
for instance, at the head of the Chahala (an affluent of the 
Tigris at Amara), ensures the navigabihty of the main 
nver The automatic weir at the head of the temporary 
inlet to Lake Habbaniya is another example. Fmally, it 
IS interesting to note that a variation of the irrigation 
regime at Hindiyah Barrage, at the suggestion of British 
m^ical experts, almost ehminated the local occurrence of 
malaria 

First and foremost amongst the irrigation schemes 
planned for the future is the Bekhmo Dam The proposed 
site of this dam is located at a point where the Upper 


Zab and Rowandiiz rivers meet and flow out into the 
Kurdish foothills through a narrow defile The dam would 
create a most spectacular mountain lake nearly forty miles 
long, extending along the foot of the Baradost Mountain 
and up the Zab Valley as far as Zibar Since the Zab is 
the most important tributary of the Tigris, it has been 
pronounced a perfect solution of the flood problem In 
the spring the snow water from Kurdistan will be held up 
and stored, thereby removing the danger to Baghdad. In 
summer it would be releas^ to increase the irrigable 
area of land It would also be used for the generation of 
electric power on the Unes of the Boulder Dam in the 
U S.A Another scheme is the new affluent from the Lower 
Zab (which will bring the Hawijah distnet under cultiva- 
tion) and the extension of the Abu Ghuratb and Humyah 
canals (which add 98.850 acres (40,000 hectares) of land 
to the cultivated area) It is only fair to add that all work 
of this kind was greatly liampered by war conditions 
Shortage of labour, inadequacy of technical staff, lack of 
spare parts for machines m operation, shortage and cost 
of building materials were but a few of the obstacles in 
the path of the irrigation engineers, which made their 
achievements all the more remarkable 
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PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

The people* oi Iraq are a blend of the old Indo-European 
and Semitic stocka Ihey are diHtinf^uishcd by an Asiatic 
brown colour, exccjit the small Turkish part descended 
from the Turanians The inhabitants of 'Iraq can be 
roughly divided into four mam groups Arabs, Kurds, 
Iranians, and Tuiks in the following proportions Aral>s, 
constituting yo per cent of the total population, Kurds, 
I6 jxsr cent, Iranians, 2 75 per cent, and Turks. 2 23 per 
cent The Arabs cxcupy the largest jiart of the country, 
the Kurds live in the mountain regions in the north-east 
of ‘Iraq, the Turks live in a small region separating the 
Arabs fiom the Kurds, and the Iranians live close to the 
Iran frontier 


LANQUAQE8 

Arabic is the official and most widely-used language 
Turkish, Kuidish, and Persian respectively are employed 
by the three important minorities mentioned atxive 

POPULATION 

The general census which was taken on October 19th, 
1947, showed that the total population of ‘Iiaq stood at 
4.^03, 4 30, of whom two millions approximately wcie urban 

RELIGIONS 

Moiltm Arabs. About four-fifths of the population of 
the Kingdom of ‘Iraq are Moslem Arabs 

Kurds. To-day there aie a couple of million Kurds 
fairly eciu.vlly divided between 'Iracj, Iran, and Turkey 
They are mainly Indo-European by extraction Their 
religion is that of Islam, but they have a language of their 
own Kurdish families are characterised by the strongest 
possible feudal sense and a rigorous code of honour 
Nevertheless, Kurdish women are allowed considerable 
freedom and often jxisitions of respect and authonty 

Christians. There are Christian commumties in all the 
jirmcipal t<)\Hns of 'Iraq, but their principal villages lie 
mostly in the Mosul distuct The (Tiristuuis of 'Iraq fall 
into three groups («) the fiec ('hurchc», including the 
Nestoiian, (•rcguiian, and J.uobite, (/>) the churches known 
as Uniate, since they are 111 union with the Roman Githolic 
Chinch, iiK luclmg the Armenian Ifniates, Jacobite 
Uniates, and ( haldeans, (c) mixed bodice of 1‘rotestant 
converts. New Chaldeans, and Orthodox Armenians 
Christianity leached Northern 'Iraq and Syria in the very 
early years after the death of Christ Hy the fourth century, 
when Christianity liecamo the State religion of the Roman 
Empire, there was a powerful church established in 
Anticxh. and the nusMoiiary work of Tatian, a disciple of 
Justin MartvT, had spread its influence throughout Meso- 
otamia The Auticxh Chuuh was split in two and 
assanid persecution scattered the Ncstorians eastw'ards 
Gibbon refers to the remarkable role pla) ed by the Mosul 
Church in evangelising India, and Nestonan niissiomsing 
reached a climax in the time of 1 ‘rcstcr John, whose pow'er 
carried Christiamty eastwards to China ^ebgious apathy 


characterised the Mongol's treatment of Christians, but 
the Tartars were less tolerant Massacres eventually 
confined the Nestonans to a group of villages south of 
Van. and the Chaldeans, who had now separated them- 
selves, to the Mosul district In 1917 the war brought the 
Nestonan Assyrians back to ‘Iraq To-day Chnstians hold 
responsible positions in the government of the country 

iltwt. The majority of 'Iraqi Jews live in Baghdad The 
ancestors of the present Hebrew-' Iraqis probably arrived 
as prisoners of war in the wake of the victorious armies of 
Tiglath-Pilt*ser, Shalmaneser, Sargon, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar Even at the time of the Abbasid Cahphs the Jews 
benefited from their commercial and economii activities 
The Jews are more assimilated into ‘Iraq society than is 
the case in the majority of countnes in which they have 
settled In Baghdad, Jewish schools, hospitals, and 
chantable institutions are run and financed by the Jewish 
community, which is represented by a council in spiritual 
matters In dealings with the Government Jews are 
treated as other ‘Iraqi citizens 

Othtra. About thirty thousand Yezidis and a smaller 
number of Turcomans, Sabcans, Shebeks, and Lurs make 
up the rest of the population The Yezidis in the hills 
north of Mosul have their own religions, centred around 
the propitiation of the principle of evil They are often 
erroneously called devil-worshipj>ers The Turcomans are 
a remnant of the fourteenth century invasion They were 
retained by the Ottoman rulers in a line of settlements 
calculated to protect their own communications with 
Turkey in the newly conquered land The Mandean "Bap- 
tists’* are members of an ancient faith whose origins are 
buried among the ruins of Harran on the Turko-Synan 
frontier The Mandean ‘‘Baptists” are now* engaged as 
silversmiths at Baghdad and Amara, while the Lurs are 
mainly confined to city activities 

RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
Jtwith Community: 120,000 adherents. Pres Rabbi 
Sassoon Khkdhoori, Chief Rabbi Salman Hoosi 
Aboudi 

Chaldean Community: 98,000 adherents. Patriarch, H G 
\0SUK Emanuel II, Asst Patnarch-Gen Bishop 
Yusuf Ghanima 

Syrian Catholic Community: 25,000 adherents, Bishop of 
Mosul, 1 URBUS Jergis Dallal, Bishop of Baghdad, 
Behnam Qalian 

Orthodox Syrian Community: 12,000 adherents. Head 
Patriarch of Antioch and the East, H G Ignatius 
Ifram Barsum 1 

Qrook Orthodox Community: Gregorian. 12,000 adherents. 
Acting Bishop of Baghdad Krikor Hagopian 

Saboan Community: 40,000 adherents, Head Sheikh Dak- 
HiL, Nasinyah 

Yoxidit: I 7,000 adherents, Amu (Head) Said Beg ibn Ali 
Beg, Baidan 

Carmollti Minion: 975 adherents in Baghdad, convents at 
Baghdad and Basra, Bishop of Baghdad Arman 
Doshilla 
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HISTORY 


BEFORE 1t14 

With the first known relics of civilised life in 'Iraq we 
find a culture, alien in origin, which dates from at least 
the fifth millenmum b c Although it contained a Semitic 
element within it, this early civUisation was predomin- 
antly Sumenan There is reason to suppose tl^t it was 
itself the heir of a much earher culture, widely distributed 
in south-western Asia and linked with similar modes of life 
around the margins of the Eurasian steppes, from the 
Carpathians to Mongolia From the first these populations 
spread into ‘Iraq from two mam centres, one in the Persian 
highland, the other propagated farther north-west, not 
across the Tigris but down the Euphrates In the joint 
delta these two streams of immigrants met and mingled in 
various local combinations The earhest prc-history of 
‘Iraq IS thus concerned with a settler-race and a culture of 
ancient tradition and advanced type which is known to 
have flourished at Ur, then a seaport city at the confluence 
of the Euphrates and the Shatt-al-Hai, between 3500 and 
3200 B c The early occurrence of an Arabian type is also 
evident from human remains The language of this early 
civilisation was probably Semitic, there was a dynasty of 
kings with Semitic names as early as 4500 b c Tim duality 
of race, persistent throughout the history of ‘Iraq, is 
suggested m the traditional names of “Sumer” and 
“Al^ad” It appears to have continued m a pacific con- 
cord until the ascendancy of the Semites under Sargon of 
Agade (Akkad) bet%\een 2030 and 2575 b c 

The subsequent history of ‘Iraq falls into three mam 
epochs, each v ith their sub-penods The first epoch con- 
tinues until 539 B c under vanations of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian empires The second, subsequent to 539 b c , 
IS the history of the domination of ‘Iraq by successive 
foreign empires The third opens with the liberation and 
autonomy of ‘Iraq in the present century 

A. Bafort 539 B.C.— Bumar and Akkad, Babylonia, and 
Atayria. This epoch falls into four main sub-periods 

Slb-Pkriod No I (Sumer and Akkad — to 2300 b c ) 
Until Sargon established his Semitic dynasty near Sippar, 
in the latitude of Baghdad, and united Sumer and Akkad 
under a single rule, the history of lower ‘Iraq centred m 
city-states, such as those of Erech, Kish, Ur, Lagash, 
Agade, and Ism, which estabUshed loose hegemonies over 
other cities similar in type This primitive polity was pre- 
eminently Sumerian, it was pacific in character and hier- 
archical in pattern of government The extent of the 
power of these city-states was limited by the range of the 
prevailing ass or buffalo transport Under Sargon (2630 to 
2575 B c ) the combined realms first assumed an imperial 
character Sumerian culture permeated this Semitic 
kingdom by which it was conveyed to the shores of the 
Med 1 ten anean 

After approximately two centuries Sargon's kingdom 
was ONerwhelraed by an invasion of mountain peoples, 
possibly akin to the Hittites of Asia Mmor During an 
obscure succeedmg period there was a revival of Sumenan 
culture and relinon at Lagash under its pnest-king {potest) 
Gudea. from wmch followed a closer union of Sumerians 
and Semites, the expulsion of the invaders and, in about 
the year 2500 b c , ^e re-estabkshment of the dynasty of 
Ur under the kmgs Ur-Engur and Dungi — ^the great age 
of Ur marked by the first code of civil and cnminal law 


and the development, m many forms, of Sumerian art and 
culture The cult of the "potest", who now began to assume 
divine honours and the character of a saviour-god, which 
was to influence the religious and political ufe of the 
Mediterranean world down to the end of the Roman 
Empire, appears m this period. 

In 2300 B c this renascent Sumerian civilisation and 
pohty was closed by another conquest from Elam, where a 
similar revival liad taken place The downfall of Ibi-Sin, 
the last palest of Ur, became proverbial of catastrophe It 
was the end of the preilominantly Sumenan age 
Sub-Period No 2 (The First Babylonian Empire — 
2123 to 750 B c ) The Elamite Ibi-Sm hegemony fell in 
2300 B c , to be succeeded by the first Babylonian Empire, 
a period of Semitic political supremacy and Sumenan 
subordination It was caused by the conquest ol Sumer 
and Akkad by the Amurru or Amontes, Semitic-spealung 
invaders from North Syria, and was consolidatea under 
Hammurabi (2123-2081 n c ) with its capital at Babylon. 

Hammurabi was great, not only as war-lord but as a 
constructive statesman Undir his swray the empire of 
Babylon was extended to approximately those frontiers 
which contain the modern state of 'Iraq, his legal code, 
controlling both the rehgious and the secular life of the 
empire, was the prototype of many succeeding codes. It 
was typical of Scmitic-Sumenan relations under the Baby- 
lonian Empire that Hammurabi's code was rather the 
integration into an articulated whole of previous Sumerian 
precedent, custom, and case-law than a new creation The 
new regime was Semitic in form rather than in content. 
The Sumerian language, script, and culture survived the 
conquest and, m spirit, dominated the conquerors, 
though a Babylonian deity, Marduk, assumed supremacy 
over the Sumenan pantheon, and the Babylonian language 
and script superseded Sumenan as the medium of general 
and diplomatic intercourse The Sumenan tradition, thus 
preserved, was conveyed by Babylonian arms and influence 
throughout the ancient world 

At the beginning of the second millennium B c the 
empire of Hammurabi fell before an incursion of Kassite 
immigrants from the north-eastern highlands, a migration 
which earned the Hittites to Anatolia and the Hyksos 
“Shepherd Kings” to Syria, Palestine, and Egypt 'Iraq 
became the new kingdom of the Mitanm This new inva- 
sion was earned to conquest by the introduction of the 
horse, with its advent the whole teimxi of life in the 
Middle East quickened and changed. 'The new invaders, 
like the Hittites and Hyksos, were a nomad warrior caste 
with httle culture or taste for the arts of peace, they 
remained aloof from their subjects, whose inaigenous hie 
again continued under the surface without radical inter- 
ruption In 174O Bc a Kassite king established himself 
as “King of the Four Regions. King of Sumer and Akkad, 
King of Babylonia”, and founded a dynasty which con- 
trolled Babylonia for nearly six centuries until 1170 B c. 
For some considerable time, however, the “Sea-Country" 
of southern ‘Iraq upon the shores of the Persian Gulf, the 
sanctuary of the Sumenan p>e<jple, succeeded in defying 
Babylonian rule. It was eventually reduced, but con- 
tinued, throughout the history of ‘Iraq, to remain an area 
troublesome to its northern rulers 

‘The downfall of Kassite rule was once again precipitated 
by invasion froq^ Elam In 1x82 b c it was finall> over- 
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thrown A few years later a nationalist revolt of native 
Babylonian elements established a new native dynasty — 
the Pash6 dynasty — which endured for 132 years of 
constant strife with the expanding northern power of 
Assyria Its most prominent and able monarch was 
Nebuchadnezzar 1 (1146-1123 bc ), who was defeated by 
the Assyrians in 1125 nc and lost to them the upper 
Akkadian regions of Babylonia In 728 b c , after some 
two centuries of chaos, a Middle- Eastern “Dark Ages’*, 
the whole of Babylonia, including the “Sea-Country'' 
where elements of Babylonian nationalism still linger^, 
was subjugated by the Assyrian monarch Tiglath-Pileser I V, 
Sub-Period No 3 (The Assyrian Empire — 750-606 
B c ) The Assytian Emjnrc, of which Babylonia was one 
among many subject provinces, was far-flung and, in 
'Iraq, short-lived The terrible attrition of man power for 
the mighty Assyrian war-machine, the inroads of further 
waves of nomads, the Scythians, from the Eura:»ian steppe, 
and the rising power of the Medes, at last caused a downfall 
more catastrophic and complete than that of any empire 
ia recorded history In the year 606 n c Napopolassar, 
the flrst monarch of a neo-I3abyionian dynasty, in alliance 
with the Medes under Kyaxares, rediu cd Nineveh to ruins 
Although, under Assyrian tyranny. Babylonia was thus 
subject, the city of Babylon attained to an almost metro- 
politan status at this tune In 68<> B c it was deliberately 
and utterly destroyed by Esarhaddou But by O80 b.c it 
had arisen from its ruins and, when Nineveh was obliter- 
ated, a Babylonian renaissance began Until the Mace- 
donian conijucst in the fourth century n c the city of 
Babylon remained not only the ( apital of Babylonia, but 
also a world -capital, owmg to its exceptional geographical 
and economic importance in the Middle-Eastern world 
For it not only controlled the irrigation system upon which 
Babyloma depended for its very existence, but was also 
the natural junction of the three mam mteniational trade 
routes of the Near East Babylon was metropolitan, 
moreover, as a religious centre Her iinmcmoriai tradition, 
in which, in spite of all conquests, tlie ancient Sumerian 
loro and culture were still preserved, made of her the 
Rome or Mecca of the ancient world 
Sub-Period No 4 (The Neo-Babylonian Empire — 
^^5**'S39 B c ) The Assyrian Empire was now divided 
between Babylonia, renascent under Nebuchadnezzar II. 
and the Medes, who, linked to her both by interest and 
marriage, protected the right and rear of Babylonia 
Babylon inherited the Assyrian quarrel with Egypt In 
604 B c the Egyptian army was routed at Carchenush, 
Syria and Palestine accepted Babvionian suzerainty, and, 
in 596 B c , Nebuchadnezzar stormed Jerusalem and de- 
ported a large part of its population to Babylon For the 
final decade of his reign of over forty years Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s empire from the Egyptian frontier to the Persian 
Gttlf enjoyed a precanous peace His frontiers thus secured, 
that monarch devoted the remainder of his reign to archi- 
tectural projects of an unparalieied magnificence, including 
the w^lls of Babylon, 18 km in circuit and broad enough 
for four horses to be driven abreast, the “Median Wall”, 
new and magnificent temples at Babylon and Borsippa, 
and great irrigation worla at Sippar He repaired the 
ancient canal system and cut four new canals connecting 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, improved the navigation of 
that river, and controlled its floods, and established a 
port (Peredon) at its mouth, which opened up a trade 
route with Arabia and India 
With Nebuchadnezzar's death the neo-Babyloman 
Empire rapidly declined The Persians, federated with the 
Medes unaer Cyrus, were now m the ascendant. In 550 
B c Babylonia was again invaded from Elam, in 539 b.c. 
the last Babyloman long. B e lsha z zar, was defeated at 
Opis, and m 538 b.c. Cyrus entered Babvkm m tnumph. 


with the connivance and consent of its citizens It was the 
finale of what may be termed (since Assyria had herself 
been imbued with and had preserved the Babylonian 
tradition) the Babyloman age Under the Persian Empire 
Babylon became the seat of a satrapy, and rather the 
market city than the metropolis of the Middle-Eastern 
world 

B. Afttr S39 B.C. — Forfif n RulB. This epoch falls into 
seven mam sub-penods 

Sub-Period No 5 (The Achakmbnid or Persian 
Empire— 539-331 b c ) Dunng the (approximately) two 
centuries of Achaememd rule the history of ‘Iraq is that 
of a provmce of Persia Under Cyrus, Babylon and Baby- 
lonia retained a privileged position and much of their 
ancient pomp, but in 525 b c , after the rebellion of 
Gaumata against Danus on the death of Cyrus’s successor, 
Cambyses, Babylon ceased to be the seat of government, 
and was r^uced to the status of a satrapy But its culture, 
customs, and commerce continued It seems, indeed, to 
have gamed in cultural and commercial leadership by the 
loss of political autonomy Its geographical position in the 
vast Persian Empire gave it an even greater strategic and 
economic importance tlian it had previously enjoyed 

Commercial activities, fostered by the genius of exiled 
Jews such as the great banking firm of “Egibi'', the Roths- 
childs of their age, for some four centuries, enhanced its 
position as an emporium of world trade, freedom from 
pohtical responsibility fostered an exquisite, if decadent, 
elegance m art and manners Persia borrowed from 
Babylon the art of writing and earned her cultural influ- 
ence far and wide On the other hand, Babylonia m this 
period was profoundly influenced by Persian art and the 
Zoroa.stnanism which was afterwards so powerfnlly to 
colour the Sbi’a element in Islam She learned, moreover, 
from the system inculcated by Cyrus, the art of an expert 
civil administration, and profited by the elaborate Persian 
system of road communication throughout the empire 

The Persian period prepared the way for the inter- 
penetration of West and East and welded the hitherto 
seg^gated Middle-Eastern states, including Babylonia, 
mto a smgle military, civil, and economic admmistration, 
and with the adoption of a single “lingua franca”, Aramaic, 
mto a new, if loose, cultural unity I^bylonia became the 
centre of a vast empire, so that when Alexander occupied 
Babylon m 331 b c he recognised that he held the heart 
of the East The Greek invasion had been scouted by the 
famous raid on Babylon and thence throughout 'Iraq to 
the Caspian Sea, led by Xenophon, m 401 B c 

Sub-Period No 6 (Alexander and the Sbleucid 
Empire — 331-141 b c ) The Achaememd Empire faded 
from its own inner debility The cotip de grdcc was given 
by the young Macedonian genius, Alexander, in a lightning 
campaign which crushed the tottering Persian power 
decisively at the battle of Gaugemela, near Arbil, in 
331 B c Babylon was immediately occupied by the 
conqueror and, after a far-ranging career of conquest, 
Alexander returned there in 324 b c In his “prayer at 
Opis" ho expounded his pohey of a “marriage of West 
and East" by his own symbohe mamage with Roxana 
and, later, with Stateira. the daughter of the Persian 
monarch. Danus, and by a "mass-mamage" of eighty 
Macedonians with Persian bndes he sought to establish 
that policy. But, in the summer of 323 b c , m the pnme 
of his powers and with his bold policy barely initiated, 
Alexander died at Babylon With ^ death died his dream 
of an mtemational world-state 

Alexander's chief generals became his heirs They 
reverted immediately to nationalism, power-politics, and 
constant intemeeme strife These ''successors'* divided the 
empire under four different dynasties. Babylonia fell to 
the Seleocids. Under their rule a superficial Helleoisation 
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>wms earned oat, but tbe Macedonian cities and cokimes 
pkiated m Asia tended increasingly to become Greek 
enclaves m an alien land, under tbe surface Babylonian 
civilisation and culture endured 

For a time Babylon flourished Alexander had restored 
the city to her former status as capital of the Eastern 
Empire, had added to its architectural magnificence, en- 
hanced its commercial possibilities by an immense exten- 
sion of the empire, by the excavation of a great harbour at 
Babylon, by clearing the Tigris and the Babylonian canal 
system for navigation, and by the opemng of sea communi- 
cation with India, for which he had established the port of 
Alexandria-Charax at tbe head of the Persian Gulf In 
275 B c , however, the civil capital was transferred to 
Seleuceia, some forty miles from Babylon But the heart 
of Babylonian religion and culture remained at Babylon, 
under Antiochus Epiphanes (175-163 b c ), after a time of 
distress, it was rebuilt and Hellenist 

By the middle of the second century B c the tide of 
Western imperial expansion was in full ebb, and a tide 
from the East flowed westwards with the incursion of the 
Parthians, a nomad people, probably Turanian in origin, 
from the steppes north of Hyrcania In 142 b c Mithn- 
dates I. the Parthian warrior-king, annexed Babylonia, 
and in the following year entered Scleuccia and assumed 
the traditional title of “King of Kings" and the imperial 
tiara. 

With the rise of Parthia there began a resurgence from 
the East which was, in the event, almost to submerge 
Europe But, though Greek impenahsm had failed, its 
economic and cultural influence upon the succeeding 
dynasties was great it was developed by the Parthians, 
Sassamans, and Abbasids The culture of the Greek cities 
remamed intact, and the Greek “Kom^", with Aramaic, 
became the common bi-lingual medium of mtercourse — an 
mtercourse with Europe which contmued until the fifteenth 
century A u. 


Sub-Period No 7 (The Parthian Empire — 141 bc- 
A.D 226) In so far as 'Iraq is concerned, the Parthian 
Empire endured for 367 years until the decisive battle of 
Hormuz in a d. 226, when the last of the Parthian Arsacid 
dynasty was defeated and slam by the first of the Sassanids 
It inherited the greater part of the empire of the Seleucids 
and assimilated much of its civic and economic system 
and culture But it was, in spint, both anti-Hellemc and 
anti-urban The court of the Arsacids, like that of the 
Achacmenids and Sassamds, vas migratory between the 
different capitals of the empire In Ba^lonia a new capital, 
Ctesiphon, grew up opposite Seleuceia, on the banks of the 
Tigris and some twelve miles below the modem Baghdad 
Under Fhraates II (136-128 b c ) Babylon was devastated 
and its citizens sold as slaves The reimi of Orodes I 
(55-38 B c ) saw the supreme triumph of Parthia against 
the now expanding power of Rome, when the consul, 
Crassus, was defeated and killed at C^rrhae m northern 
‘Iraq But under Phxaates IV (38-2 b c ) the campaigns of 
Pompey were followed by the surrender of the Roman 
stan^rds taken at Carrhae and the recognition of the 
Euphrates as the frontier between the two empires 
During the succeedmg century the intercourse between 
Rome and Parthia became close 


Between a,d. 19 and 34 a powerful Jewish mmority 
assumed control m Babylonia, but was suppressed in the 
year a.d. 40, when some 50,000 Jews were massacred — the 
nrst appearance, m an acute form, of the Jewish problem 
m 'Ir^. The hereditary feud with Rome was rarely for 
loi^ in abeyance. In a i> 114 Trajan emulated Alexander 
and made a triumphal progress through and m 

A.D. 163 Seleuceia was and buniM and Ctesiphon 

again occuiued by the Romans, who were, however, forced 


to retreat by an outbreak of plague. In a d 217, m a 
final supreme effort, the Parthians defeated the Emperor 
Maennus near Nisibis, but m a d 220 Parthia finally suc- 
cumbed to Ardashir, the vassal-king of Persia and tbe 
first of the Sassanid line 

The Parthian j>enod saw the rise of two great religions, 
both of Asiatic origin-— Mithraism. a peculiarly Pai^ian 
conception, and Christianity, which was widely diffused 
throughout the Middle East at this time and established in 
Osrhoene, an Arab State to the north-cast of Babylonia, in 
Armenia, and elsewhere It was a period of profound 
religious development and upheaval The economic pros- 
perity opened up in tbe Macedonian age wais mamtamed 
and developed, and commerce with China now began. 
There was also an active trade with the Roman world by 
way of the desert caravan cities, such as Vologasta and 
Hatra in Babyloma The period saw also the development 
of a specifically Parthian art and architectuie. Oriental m 
type, which was developed under the Sassamds Aramaic 
tended to replace the Greek “Koin6’' as the language of 
diplomacy and commerce, and became a literary language. 
Papyrus replaced the traditional clay and cuneiform 
records. 

Sub-Period No 8 (The Sassanian Empire — a d 
226-637) Under the Sassamds the history of 'Iraq is 
again that of a subject province The provinces, which 
were afterwards styled by the Arabs ‘Iraq-i-Arabi and 
‘Iraq-i-Ajemi (Babyloma, Mesopotamia, and Assyria), 
were mcorjHirated into one of the four great super- 
satrapies of the empire, and thus became a single political 
entity with frontiers approximately similar to those of the 
modern state Babyloma remamed, however, the heart of 
the empire and Ctesiphon the sacred and favourite capital. 
An unremitting warfare with Rome continued, with few 
intermissions, throughout these centuries, towards the end 
of the penod the eastern frontiers of the empire were also 
assailed by the Scythians and Tartars (or EphthiaUtes) and 
the south-western by the racial and religious eruption from 
Arabia, w^hich was ultimately to overwhelm it In a d 
258 Sapor I conquered and captured the Roman Emperor 
Valerian The triumph w as avenged, not at first by Rome, 
but by the bnlliant but bhort-lived Semitic empire of 
Palmyra under Odenathus and (Jueen Zenobia In a d 
263 Odenathus defeated Sapor’s armies, and for ten years 
included Babylonia in the Palmyrene Empire In a d 28a, 
however, the Romans defeated Zenobia, overran Baby- 
lonia, and captured Seleuceia and Ctesiphon But m a.d. 
325 Sapor II routed the invaders and recaptured Ctesiphon 
and Babylonia. 

In A D 363 the Emperor Julian, like his predecessor 
Trajan, tried to repeat the exploits of Alexander, but was 
halted before tbe walls of Ctesiphon and mortally wounded 
in retreat at Samarra His successor concluded an in- 

? ]onous peace by which Babylonia was again ceded to 
’crsia During the reigns of Varahan and Isdigerd II 
(A D 420-457) an accommodation was reached with Rome, 
proi^tcd, on the side of Persia, by the growing Scythian 
and Tartar menace But the beginmng of the sixth century 
saw renewed war with a Byzantine Empire now consoli- 
dated under Justinian The great Byzantine general, 
Behsanus, waged war on the northern frontiers of the 
empire But the last of the great Sassanid kings. Chosrocs, 
preserved and extended it, until in the last years of his 
reign the Byzantine emperor raided Babyloma, and Chos- 
roes fled to Ctesiphon, where he died in a.d 579. 

Thenceforward the Persian power steadily declined. The 
Arabs from Hira now invaded lower Babylonia. But under 
Chosroes II (a d. 590-628) the Persiane were agam every- 
where victorioiu, Babylonia was recs^tiired, and even By- 
zantmm itself way threatened. In an astonishing recovery. 
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however, HeraliiM defeated Chon’oes, overran Babylonia, 
and threatened Cteuphon, where the Persian king was mur- 
dered After a senes of pretenders, the last of the Sassanids, 
Isdigerd III, fought a senes of bitter but losing battles 
against the overwhelming and fanatical hordes of Islam, 
now launched upon an invincible “Jihad" against the 
infidel world In a d 637 the Arabs captured Ctesiphon, 
and from that date Babylonia became Arab, and has never 
since ceased to be predominantly Moslem in faith 

The Sassanids had preserved the Euphrates frontier and 
the Oriental habits of life and mind for four centuries 
against the incursion of Rome on the west and the Turanian 
tribes on the east They fostered an Asiatic faith and 
culture even more ardently tlian their predecessors 

The reformed Zoroastrian religion revived the ancient 
Persian virtue and the art of agriculture upon the maxims 
of Ardashir that, though “religion may exist with a State, 
a State cannot exist without religion”, and that “there can 
be no power without an army, no army without money, 
no money without agriculture, and no agriculture without 
Justice” Justice was accordingly enforced by a vast 
inspectorate, and agriculture became a religious duty 
protected by the Great King A great artistic revival, the 
expression of this ‘Iranian renaissance, took place, and 
the cultural influence of the Persians was diffused through 
the Pahlevi literature and the cosmopolitan academies to 
which the Sassanid emperors gave a home and patronage 
The great palace at Ctesiphon was one of the grandest 
monuments of a splendid Sassanid architecture, while 
the frescoes at Doura, on the middle Euphrates, show the 
beginnings of an artistic style which was later, via Byzan- 
tium, to invade Europe 

It was an age of religious ferment The Zoroastrian 
reformation was rivallea by the new religion of Mam- 
cheanism, first preached by Manes at Seleuceia-Ctesiphon 
in A D ^42. by a persecuted but rapidly spreading Christi- 
anity, ^ a revival of Judaism which produced the “Baby- 
lonian Talmud”, and finally by the fiery faith of Islam, 
which had been heralded by the fanatical asceticism of 
sects such as the Paulicians and Mazdakites When 
Christianity became the official religion of the Roman 
world the Persians oppressed it Under Sapior II a great 
persecution took place, and the Archbishop of Seleuceia, 
Mar Shimun, with many others, were martyred Tatian, 
a disciple of Justin Martyr, disseminated the Chnstian 
faith in ‘Iraq and is said to nave composed the Diatessaron, 
a harmony of the gospels, of which a fragment has been 
found at Doura m northern ‘Iraq, where the Nestorian 
heresy, afterwards protected by Islam and carried by 
missionary zeal to the bar East, flourished and still sur- 
vives. The religious and cultural legacy of the Sassanids. 
in which the Hellenic tradition survived but an Oriental 
attitude was supreme, was inherited by the Abbasids, and 
powerfully ami permanently influenced the life and 
subsequent history of ‘Iraq 

SuB-l*KRioo No 9 (Thb Arab Emfirs — a d 641- 
1238). The Arab Empire endured in ‘Iraq for over six 
centuries, but the Moslem religion which it conveyed has 
remained the dominant religion of ‘Iraq ever since Under 
the Abbasid Caliphate, from a n 750 onwards until the 
Mongol devastations under Hulagu Khan in the thirteenth 
century, Iraman influence again predominated in ‘Iraq and 
at the court of Baghdad The Abbasid civilisation was 
the result of a fusion of Semitic and Iranian elements with 
which ‘Iraq had been familiar from the beginning of her 
history The fruit of that fusion was a culture more 
splendid and more characteristically ‘Iraqi than any which 
had preceded or has yet succeeded it. the “golden age” of 
Harun al Raschid was also the groat age of"lraq 

The rise of Islam was the climax of a resurgence of the 
genius of the East against the poUtical and cultural domina- 
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tion of the West, which had long been in gestation. It was 
due at least as much to economic and ethnological as to 
religious causes 'The career of Mohammed corresponded 
with a racial eruption caused by a concomitant increase in 
population and poverty in Arabia The fiery faith of Islam 
focused an imperative need for expansion to a bummg 
point, and the armies of Islam profited by the existing 
network of a caravan system, with centres such as those 
at Hamath, Homs. Emesa, and Doura, and Arab kingdoms 
such as those of Osrhoene and Lakhm (with its desert 
outpost on the western desert frontier of ‘Iraq) It was an 
economic system with which the life of ‘Iraq had long been 
involved 

Within a century and a half the then vast Arab Empire 
already tended to divide into eastern and western piuts 
Eastern and Abbasid and Western and Omayyad Cali- 
phates corresponded to the empires of Rome and Byzan- 
tium In the schism, ‘Iraq and Baghdad became metro- 
politan for the East as did Spam and Cordova for the 
West With the loss of Spain, the Abbasids remamed the 
real “Commanders of the Faithful”, and for some five 
centuries the pohtics and culture of the eastern Arab 
Empire were centred in Baghdad 

The Arab conquest of ‘Iraq was completed in five years. 
The first policy of the Caliphs, like that of the Macedonians, 
was to segregate the conquerors in the alien land which 
they invested, the military camps at Kufa and Basra were 
counterparts of similar military settlements elsewhere in 
the empire But, as political and racial consoUdation 
proceeded, such distinctions ceased to be real, and these 
garrison towns were superseded by capital cities such as 
Cordova, Cairo, and Baghdad With the death of the 
Caliph Omar in A d 644 the foundation of the Omayyad 
d^asty by Muawiya m a d 660 and the murder of Ah in 
‘Iraq in A D 661, the phase of “holy war” passed into that 
of established empire ‘Iraq and Persia espoused the cause 
of All against Muawiya, and the murder of his son Husain 
at Karbala in the year a d b6o not only exacerbated the 
dynastic and political schism, but also gave nse to the 
rehgious schism between the Shi 'as of the East and the 
Sunnis of the West 

The Shi'a sect of Islam remained a minority movement 
under the Abbasids, but the schism was fomented mto a 

g olitical and racial cleavage in the clash between the Shi‘a 
afawids and Sunni Osmanlis in the sixteenth century, and 
has contmued to this day as a divisive factor not only in 
Islam, but also in ‘Iraq itself In the future, for the Shi’a 
section of Islam, Ah and his successors, the “Imams”, 
w'ere held to be the true and only successors or Cahphs of 
the Prophet The twelfth Imam was said to have dis- 
appeared in A D 873 at Samarra, to reappear at the Day 
of Judgment as the “Mahdi” or guide of man The Shi'a 
cause timved mainly in the East, and constituted a close 
bond between ‘Iraq and Iran, which continued and 
enhanced the former strong Iraman influence The strong- 
hold and seed-plot of this international Shi'ism has re- 
mamed in lower ‘Iraq around the Shi’a shnnes of Najef 
and Karbala, which b^ame a centre for Iraman, Aramaic, 
and Arabic elements not only of the Shi'a schism, but 
also of Syrian culture 

During the succeeding seventy years the power and 
expansion of the Arab Empire reached their chmax, and a 
Persian and ‘Iraqi opposition, led first by the Khanjites 
and later by the Abbasid psuty, rose to power as the 
Omayyad dynasty with its capital at Damascus declined 
Under the Cahph Abdul Malik (a d. 685-705) his able 
delente, Hajjaj, created an Arab administration m ‘Iraq, 
in wmch, whUe the higher posts were held Arabs, the 
lower functions were p^ormed by ‘Iraqis ‘The way was 
thus cleared for the racial mtegration wMch ensued under 
the Abbasids. In a.d. 750 the last Omayyad Ccdiph was 
killed in the battle of the Great Zab, a rebeUion fostered 
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*?. ^ etfoct, a Peraan victory The 

Aooaeku inherited the greater part of the vast Omayyad 
dominums. 

The Abbasid Cabphate endured in name for over five 
huniked yean, but what is known as the ‘Golden Age" 
<rf lasted for less than a century until the death of 
the Cahph Wathik mao 847 At its zenith, with its 
wpital at Baghdad, it extended from the Indus to the 
Atlimtic and from the Caspian to the Indian Ocean With 
the division of his empire between his two sons by Harun 
al Kaschid the dismemberment of this great empire began. 

The Abbasid triumph had been the work of a remarkable 
mg-maker. one Abu MusUm, a native of Khorasan in 
Persia and a slave of the Abbasid family, the first, in fact, 
though not in title, of a long hne of "Wazirs" content to 
wield vast power behind the fa9ade of the Cabphate 
During the course of the stormy reign of the Caliph Abu 
Jamr, known as Mansur (the Victorious), the round city 
of Baghdad was built m a d 762 Under Mansur, Persian 
iimuence became dominant at the court of Baghdad The 
Administration of the empire followed the Sassaniao 
pattern, and was mainly staffed by Persians, the Abbasid 
army was reconstituted on the Sassanian model, and the 
policy and culture of the great Abbasid period, of which 
he laid the foundation, was strongly Persian m type 
The Abbasid Empire emulated not only the adminis- 
trative machinery, but also the toleration of the Sassanid 
tradition, and to that toleration was due the diffusion of 
I^tonan Christianity and. with it, Hellenic culture, the 
liberal intercourse of Jew and Arab and the contact with 
banskrit literature and Hindu culture, which widened, 
decMned, and fertilised the Abbasid civiUsation The 
book-copying industry and the manufacture of paper, an 
Art leAracd from the Chinese, spread this cAtholic culture 
to an unparalleled extent Encyclopaedists such as Mas'udi, 
geographers such as Yaqut (a Greek slave), philosophers 
such as Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and innumerable poets, 
mystics, lawyers, grammarians, astronomers, and physi- 
CMts, attest Its range and fecundity During the European 
Iwk Ages" Baghdad kept alight the lamps of learning 
and guarded the Greek culture, which was earned thence to 
Islamic Spam and, by the "wandering scholars", through- 
out the Western world, ^ 

The ^litical basis of this power and magnificence was 
unsound At the height of his power Harun mtroduced a 
pnnciple of separatism, following a Persian example, by 
^viding the empire between his sons and adopting the 
disastrous policy of reliance upon foreign mercenary 
guards The former poUcy resulted in constant dynastic 
strife, the latter in the ultimate domination of the Cakph- 
ate by war-lords and their dynasties, Saffind, Samanid, 
Ziyand, Dilemite. Scljuqian The rise of the Seljuqian 
house was the beginmng of a racial and rehgious revolution 
which was. in the event, to sunder the Eastern Empire 
into Turkish or Ottoman-Sunni and Safawid-Shi’a area.s 
Md to arrest and paralyse the power of Islam, It w-as 
dwng the reign of this dynasty that the great statesman, 
philosopher, and patron of learning, Abu Ali Ibn Ishaq, 
kne^na as the Nizam-al-Mulk, author of a famous Treaitse 
on PoltHcs, founded the now-extmet Nuamiyeh University 
m Baghdad m the eleventh century 
With the opening of the thirteenth century came the 
Mongol mvasion under Jenghiz Khan (a d i 206-1 227) In 
**58 Btehdad fell to his successor, Hulagu Khan, and the 
eff^ Abbasid Caliphate came to an s^rupt end The 
fall of Baghdad was the end, not only of the CaUphate. but 
also of the great age of Islam and of the tide of Eastern 
expansion westwards It also ended the greatest and, until 
our own age, the most truly national period of Tiaqi 
history. ^ 


SuB-PxRiOD No 10 (Thb Mongol, Turkoman, and 
^FAWID Empirbs~a d 1 258-1 534) With the fall of the 
Abbasid Caliphate to Hulagu Khan, ‘Iraq lost the domin* 
ating position in the political, economic, and cultural 
world of the East and Islam which she had hitherto main- 
tained hrom that time she became a province of alien 
Mongol or Turkoman empires From 1508 to 1534 b*'® 
regained some measure of her former status under the 
renascent Iranian Shi'a Empire of the Safaw'ids, thereafter, 
save for one brief interlude, she was no more than a poor 
apanage on the circumference of an Ottoman Empire, 
with Its centre far removed to the west at Constantinople. 

The period of Mongol rule lasted for a century and a 
half At the beginning of the fifteenth century its wamng 
zeal and power were revived under the terrible hand of 
Timur the I^nie It was a period of the deliberate and 
progressive destruction of the civilisation which Hulagu 
had founded Ho not only looted the immense wealth of 
Abbasid 'Iraq, but he deliberately destroyed the ancient 
and elaborate canal-system upon which her prosperity de- 
pended Misrule and anarchy completed the ruin The 
unity of the country dissolved It bee ame separated into 
what were afterwards termed the "vilayets" or provinces 
of Basra, Baghdad, and the Jarirah, where princes of ths 
ruling house held sway as semi-indcpendcnt governors, 
who, in time of anarehy, ignored the mandates of both 
Baghdad and Constantinople A few pubhc works, such as 
Hulagu s observatory at Baghdad, and, under Ghazan 
(*^95~*3*4). 3-n attempt towards reconstruction and 
legal and executive reform, alone mitigated a period of 
continuous decline. 

Both the Calmhate and Abbasid culture took refuge m 
the Mameluke Empire in Egypt, while Persia and ‘Iraq, 
thus deprived of the prestige and culture of orthodox 
Islam, developed a predominantly Persian and Shi’a type 
of Mohammedanism and an Iranian culture detached from 
Western and Sunni influences 

In the essentially and inveterately nomadic regime of 
the Mongols there was no element of stability By the end 
of the fifteenth century two rival powers, the Osmanh or 
Ottoman Turks and the Safaw^d Persians, contended for 
the domination of the Middle East In 1499 Shah Isma'il, 
who traced his descent from the seventh Imam, overthrew 
the Turkoman "White Sheep" dynasty, and in 1508 the 
Safawid dynasty which he founded seized Baghdad. 
Ousted from northern Iraq by the Osmanh Sultan. Selim 
the Grim, the Safawid rule was maintained in Baghdad and 
fourteen years In 1534 Sultan Sulaiman 
(the Magnificent) entered 13aghdad and, save for a brief 
^fawid inter-regnum under Snah Abbas from 1O02-1627, 
Iraq fell finally to the Ottoman Empire, of which, for 
n^rly four centuries, she remained a neglected province. 
The Turco-Persian frontier now again followed the line 
of the Euphrates from the Persian Gulf to Alexandretta 
and the Taurus. 

Sub-Period No ii (The Ottoman Empire — a.d. 
J534-*9t8) The occupation of ‘Iraq by the Ottoman 
Empu^e was part of a general realignment of political, 
economic, rehgious. and cultural frontiers The Euphrates 
now became the frontier between a Sunm- and Arabic- 
spcaking^ and a Sbi'a- and Persian-speaking polity and 
culture 'Ir^. now largely a devastated area, became once 
^ between two opposing spheres of 

influence The inherent dualism of Iraq in race, religion, 
and culture was intensified by the rule of a people zealously 
Sunni in faith and alien in blood, whose imperial purpose 

been defined in the code of law framed m 1470 by 
Ibrwim Halevy as the conquest or conversion of infidels 
to the Sunni way of faith and life At the same time, the 
Safawid Empire founded by Shah Isma'il championed 
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Shi'ism with a no less totalitarian zeal, and had its per- 
manent outpost in the holy cities of lower 'Iraq 

With the arrest of the westward expansion of the 
Ottoman Empire after the fall of Byzantium, its intolerant 
fanaticism also imposed an "iron curtain” upon inter- 
course with the now rapidly developinij Western tivihsa- 
tion of Itenaihsance Europe At the same time, with 
Western maritime penetration and the estabhshment of 
maritime trade-routes, the volume of trana-contmental 
commerce via 'Iraq and. with it. her wealth, importance, 
and power rapidly diimnished The stage was thus set for 
a general decline in her fortunes, which continued for 
some four centimes 

In spite of the tolerant pohey with which Sulaiman the 
Magniticent heralded and opened his rule, the Ottoman 
Government was, from first to last, a foreign military 
government concerned primarily with the aggrandisement 
Zi the Sultan and the ruling Turkish caste, the plantation 
of fiefs under alien over-lords and domination by vassal 
Janissaries foreign to ‘Iraq in blood and interest The 
subject peoples were regarded as ‘re iyah” (cattle) by this 
regime, which was bitterly and implacably resented both 
by the tribal nomadic element and the Shi 'a sect Only 
northern 'Iraq was solidly Sunni, the centre and south 
ware mainly Shi'a and in incessant intrigue with Persia 
The towns were hold by force of arms, the tribes were 
obedient to their tribal codes alone, and defied the central 
authorities with more or less impunity 

During the sixteenth century the Ottoman Empire was 
constantly at war with Persia, but m 1590 a Persian 
invasion was repelled by the famous general, Jighalzadah 
(the ‘'Cicala"), whose career is memorable for his benefac- 
tions to Baghdad and the Shi’a shrines In 1619 peace was 
signed with Persia But in 1623 Baghdad was betrayed to 
the Persians by the rebel Janissary Bakr, and until 1638, 
when it was recaptured by Sultan Murad, 'Iraq became a 
province of the Safawid Empire of Shah Abbas There- 
after the Ottoman Empire maintained a loose and uneasy 
rule over the country 

During the seventeenth century a struggle for maritime 
trade supremacy between the British, Portuguese, and 
Dutch was in progress in the I’ersian Gulf, where the 
British had entcrccl on the scene in 1016 By the end of 
the century the British had gained the ascendancy over 
their rivals Capitulations were signed with them by the 
Ottoman Government in ibbi and confirmed m it>75, and 
by the beginning of the eighteenth century the British 
commercial sphere of influence was an established fact It 
was consolidated in the succeeding two ( entuncs Western 
penetration into ‘Iraq had recommenced 

The history of B.ighdad during this period consists of 
little save the succession of alien Pashas of varying 
efficiency and the fiequcut revolts of the Janissaries The 
administration settled down into a stagnant bureaucracy 
staffed by foieign officials more anxious to capitalise an 
obnoxious exile than to consider the interests of ‘Iraq. 
The central authority had small control over the tribes. 
In 1640 a great migration of the Shammar under Sheikh 
Fans entered 'Iraq and clashed with the 'Anizah. They 
were eventually dnven into the Jazirah, where they have 
since remained During the same period the Beni Lam 
estabhshed themselves to the west of the Tigris In 
Kurdistan the rule of the house of Baban was consohdated 
by Sulaiman Bey 

In the first half of the eighteenth century a final attempt 
to revive the Persian Empire under Nadir Shah threatened 
‘Iraq; Baghdad was twice besieged The attempt was 
defeated nnder the semi-dynastic Mameluke house estab- 
lished by Hasan Pasha (1704-1723) and his son Ahmad 
Pasha (1727-1747), which continu^ ih power until 1830 


In X743 Nadir Shah renewed bis attack on ‘Iraq and 
besieg^ Mosul and Basra, but tn 1749 he was assassin- 
ated, and Persia never again seriously challenged the 
Ottoman Empire In the course of the next two centuries 
both empires passed from a growing rigidity to gradual 
decomposition The East sank mto somnolence, imperial 
vigour passed to the Western world During the eighteenth 
century the West impinged upon ‘Iraq mom the south 
with British and from the north with Russian penetration 
and ambitions set in motion by Peter the Great (1689- 

*725) 

The Mameluke Government of ‘Iraq was one of autono- 
mous vassalage rather than of vice-royalty The Circassians 
who officered it were remarkable for their vigour and 
ability, and the succession tended to be one rather of 
"familia" (1 e including slaves and retainers) than of family 
Under this rdgime all sense of loyalty to the State pensh^ 
m 'Iraq, obedience was given only where it could not bo 
denied The malcontent element, led by insurgent tribes 
such as the Muntafiq, Bern Lam, and Khaza'il, and the 
Shi'a holy cities, pursued a constant intrigue with Persia 
Meanwhile, British influence, now consolidated in the Gulf 
and at Basra, was fostered by able agents such as Mr 
Latouche, who protected the liasrawis during the Persian 
occupation of the port, and Claudius James Rich, the 
Resident at Baghdad 

With the turn of the nineteenth century a new power, 
that of the Wahhabis, a Puntan sect founded by Mu- 
hammad Ibn 'Abdu'l Wahhab, threatened ‘Ira^ from 
Arabia In 1801 the Wahhabi raiders raided Najef and 
sacked Karbala, and for many years their yearly raids 
across the western border were a constant menace By the 
end of the first decade the relations between ‘Iraq and the 
Wahhabi Empire of Nejd had settled down to an un- 
certain armed truce liut the Wahhabi menace, to be 
renewed at a later date, remained 

In 1830 the last of the Mameluke dynasty, Daud Pasha, 
was deposed, an imperial normnee, ‘Ah Ridha Pasha, 
succeeded him with the revived title of Cal^h, and 'Iraq 
became a province of a modernised Turkish Empire With 
the increasing ‘‘Drang nach Osten” of British and, later, 
German poUcy in quest of the oil wealth of 'Iraq, the 
country began once more to be gathered into the orbit of 
world affairs Liberalising adiuinistrative reforms were 
slowly and ineffectively instituted, including a ‘‘vilayet” 
system under a hierarchy of “valis”, “mutasarnfs”, and 
“qu’aimmaquams” or “mudirs” Mosul and Kirkuk 
became “sanjaqs” of Baghdad, and Basra varied between 
the status of "sanjaq” and "vilayet” But the new regime 
was even more out of touch with the 'Iraqi than the old, 
it was still a slave regime in modern dress 

The tribal problem continued unsolved and necessitated 
constant tribal campaigns Midhat Pasha attempted to 
grapple w'lth the problem with his “Tapu” system of the 
sale of State lands on easy terms to tribal sheikhs and 
peasant -farmers, but, owing to the corruption of the 
administration, this policy failed in the end as signally as 
that of compulsion With a superficial modernisation in 
municipal administration and civic services, however, 
more success was achieved River transport was opened up 
by the initiative of the British firm of Lynch Brothers, and 
the development of the railway fell into Genban hands; by 
the outbreak of war in 1914 a Baghdad-Samarra hne had 
been constructed Improved communications brought the 
W'estem world more close, and capitahst imperial expan- 
sion contmually increased the interest and competition of 
the Western powers m ‘Iraq At the time of the outbreidi 
of the X914-18 war the time was npe for the re-entry of 
‘Iraq upon the scene of world politics, and the forces, 
externa! and internal, which were to free her were already 
in motion. 
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AFTER 1f14 
E. la i tfndtitt *lraq. 

Sub-Pkriod No 12 The vast upheaval of the first 
World War at last released 'Iraq The revolution staged by 
the Young Turks and the Committee of Union and 
Progress m 1908 had kindled Turkish, but disappointed 
Arab and 'Iraqi, nationalism The Italo-Turkish war of 
1911-12 and the Balkan war of 1912-13 began the tardy 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, the cv ents of the 
period from 1914 to 1923 completed the process 

The emancipation of ‘Iraq was a facet of not only a 
general insurrection of the Arab people, but also of a wide 
and profound resurgence of the East against the donuna- 
tion and exploitation of the West The war of 1914-18 
shook the power and pretensions of not only Turkish, but 
also all Western, colonising imperialism In ‘Iraq the 
awakemng of an Arab, and still more of an ‘Iraqi, national- 
ism, owing to her previously obscure and retrograde 
condition, was more tardy than elsewhere in the Ottoman 
Empire, but, when war reached ‘Iraq, it became swift, 
and the revolt against Ottoman tyranny quickly passed 
mto a refusal of all forms of Western control 

Modem methods of transport had placed ‘Iraq once more 
upon the mam lines of communication to India, and, as 
Oil became one of the smews of a mechanised modern world, 
British interests in the oil resources of ‘Iraq and Persia 
became a matter of crucial concern British jioUcy before 
the war had aimed at the annexation of lower ‘Iraq as an 
annexe to the Indian Empire It w as not finally abandoned 
till 1920 During the war 'Iraqi support of the British 
varied With the success of their arms, a Turkish appeal for 
a “Jihad” met with little response On its successful con- 
clusion a British administration, under the control of the 
army, but subject to the directwn of a Political Department 
under Sir Percy Cox and, later, Sir Arnold Wilson, was 
formed upon the model, m the mam, of British rule in 
India 

Under the leaders!^ of the family of King Huscin of 
the Hejaz and Col "T E Lawrence, Arab nationalism, 
however, had come of age in the course of the brilliant 
campaign m Palestine and Syria on behalf of the Allied 
cause and the guarantee of Arab indepiendence A subter- 
ranean movement for the emancipation of the Arab 
provinces, including 'Iraqi delegates, had long been active 
With the conclusion of hostilities, ‘Iraqi opposition to all 
foreign control, whether colonial or mandatory, soon rose 
to fever heat The direct administration, Indian in pattern 
and largely Indian in personnel, improvised by Sir Arnold 
Wilson, b^arae increasingly unpopular Its very efficiency, 
especially m revenue administration, by which four times 
the revenue extracted by the Turks was taken by the 
Bntish, made it the more unpopular with a traditionally 
tax-shy people ‘Iraqi patriots, irked by this policy and 
the Fabian delays of the British Government in formu- 
lating a definitive policy, and excited by nationalist 
agents from Sjma and by Shi'a seditiomsts irom the holy 
cities, came to the conclusion that, m the words of one of 
the ‘Iraqi leaders of the Arab revolt, Ja’afar Pasha, 
“complete independence is never given, it is always 
taken”. In 1920 the gathering storm burst, and 'Iraq 
attempted to take her independence by violent rcbelbon. 

The rebellion of 1920 (the “Am al-Narkha” or "Year of 
Catastrophe”) cost Bntmn forty million pounds and ten 
thousand casualties, and forced her to a serious reconsidera- 
tion of pohey In March 1921 a pohey of “economy with 
honour’* was sponsored by Mr Churchill at the Cairo 
Conference and adopted by the Government After an 
advisory penod, subject to the Mandate of the League of 
Nations, Bntam guaranteed the independence of ‘Iraq. 
During the probationary penod supreme control was 


vested m the High Commissioner, Sir Percy Cox. An 
advisory was substituted for direct administration. 
Faisal, a cadet of the Hejaz dynasty and one of the pnmo 
leaders of the Arab revolt, was elected as the first King of 
'Iraq, and reigned for twelve difficult years A Council of 
State, which lompromised between Ottoman usage and 
Western political ideas, was estabhshed, and an Organic 
Law constituting a Senate nominated by the King and an 
elective Chamber of Deputies was adopted 

The dubious dyarchy thus instituted continut*d, under 
the guidance of Sir Percy Cox and his succesvsors, with 
constant concessions to the ‘Iraqi demand for full inde- 
pendence, until 1932, w’hen, by a succession of treaties, a 
treaty relationship was substituted for the previous pro- 
tectorate The last of the senes guaranteed Bntain's 
sponsorship for the entry of ‘Iraq as a sovereign indepen- 
dent State to the League of Nations in 1932, agreed upon 
an alliance in peace and w'ar for twenty-five years, laid 
the responsibility for internal defence theoretically upon 
‘Iraq, and guaranteed stations and communications for 
the British Air horce 

King Faisal's reign till his death in 1933 was a time of 
many troubles for the fledgling State Tension between 
Shi’a (now over half the total population of ‘Iraq) and 
Sunni, the growing power and menace of the Wahhabi 
State, which had assumed imperial proportions and 
dimensions under Ibn Saud, the traditionai antagonum 
between the urban “cffcndi” and the tribesmen which 
culminated in a serious tribal rising m the disturbed area 
of the Middle Euphrates in 1923, aggravated its difficulties. 
The task of lajnng the foundations of ‘Iraqi self-rule, 
however, went mdefatigably on in the hands of a devoted 
minority of more enlightened ‘Iraqi politicians and a 
diminishing number of British advisers The Turlash 
administrative system was revised The police, at first 
Bntish-trained, came eventually wholly under 'Iraoi 
control, and an ‘Iraq army and air force were established. 
The railway system, begun by the Army of Occupation, 
was taken over by the ‘Iraq State, and in due course 
connected with the Istanbul line at Mosul 

With the attainment of sovereign status, nationalist 
feeling, fomented by (ierman and Italian propaganda, now 
moved towards repudiation of the Britisli alliance Govern- 
ment succeeded government with bewildering rapidity, 
and. since each change involved a rc-shuflle in the civil 
service, the w'holc country was involved in these political 
disturbances In 1933 King I'aisal I died and was succeeded 
by his youthful son Ghazi I'aisal's pohtical sagacity and 
experience were an irreparable loss at an extremely critical 
period In 1936 an ominous senes of cottp d' Slats, mostly 
engineered by the army, began 

In 1936 Ja’afar Pasha w'as murdered at the instance of 
General Bakr Sidki, and the pro-treaty party, led by Nun 
Sa'id (also a veteran of the Arab revolt), fell from power. 
A further military coi*p d'itat took jilace in 1938, and for 
the third time the army set up a government Anti- 
Bntish and anti- Jewish feehng ran high In February 
1939 King Ghazi was killed in a motor accident and was 
succeeded by bis infant son. King Faisal II, and the 
regency of the Emir Abdul Illah, a representative of the 
Hashemite family In April 1939 the British Consul was 
murdered at Mosul, and the visits of the Anglophobe and 
pro-Nazi Mufti of Jerusalem reinforced the anti-Bntish 
intrigues of Dr Grobba, the German Minister When war 
broke out, though the ‘Iraq Government declared its 
intention of fulfiUmg the spirit and letter of the treaty, 
‘Iraq did not declare war 

Pohtical murders continued In 1940 Rustam Haidar, 
the Minister of Finance, was murdered by army officers 
Intrigue with the Axis Powers led to a further crisis; a 
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revolt, led by the pro*Nazi Rashid AU, broke out on April 
19th, 1941, and his followers seued Baghdad, and the 
Regent fled to Basra On the following day the new British 
amoassador. Sir Kinahan Cornwallis arrived, and strong 
measures were taken by the British authorities The pro- 
Axis ‘Iraqis fought fiercely British subjects were concen- 
trated in the British Embassy and U S Legation at Bagh- 
dad and at the Consulate in Mosul At the end of May the 
"Golden Square" group fled to Iran and fighting ceased. 
In June the Regent returned, and a new ministry under 
Jamil Madfai was formed Under British pressure ‘Iraq 
declared war on the Axis at the end of 1942 

The period of independent sovereignty had been more 
anarchic upon the surface than at the heart of ‘Iraqi life 
The normal life of the country had not been seriously dis- 
turbed In spite of flirtations with the Axis the foundations 
of a system of solidarity between the Middle-Eastern 
states had been laid In 1937 Treaty of Sa'adabad, 
between 'Iraq, Iran, Turkey, and Afghanistan, pledged the 
inviolability of their mutual frontiers, abstention from 
interference in internal affairs, and consultation on inter- 
national questions affecting their common interests In 
the same year the visit of the Emir Saud eased the 
suspicions and tension between ‘Iraq and her southern 
neighbour The financial position of ‘Iraq remained 
exceptionally sound— an aihievemcnt due to a financial 
conservatism characteristic of the ‘Iraqi and to oil royalties 
which, estimated at a capital value of j^5o,ooo,ooo, supply 
a substantial yearly quota of the national income 

Politically emancipated and set once more upon the 
fairway of world affairs and communications, with an 
increasing solidarity with the Arab world and her immedi- 
ate neigliDours, and financially favoured by her fortune in 
oil, 'Ira<i’s prospects in a world which tends to revolve once 
more around the Middle East and in which the tide of 
Western expansion is ebbing, bid fair to give to her again 
that central and strategic position in world affairs which, 
so often in her long history, she has held before 

Tht Treaty of Porttmouth, Janoary 194$ 

A new Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain and 
'Iraq was sicned at Portsmouth, England, on January 
15th, 1948. by Mr Ernest Bcvin, the British Foreign 
Minister, and Sayid Saleh Jabr, the then ‘Iraqi I*rimo 
Munster 

This Treaty, to run for a period of twenty years, w'as 


designed to supersede that of 1930. It did away with 
those clauses in the 1930 document which impinged upon 
‘Iraq's sovereignty, wtule still leaving Great Bribsin with 
certain defence fau^ities. It stipulated that while Great 
Britain no longer would maintain troops in ‘Iraq nor 
control the two important air basee at Habbaaiya and 
Shaib, none the less, in the event of war, she would be 
permitted to send troops and all necessary weapons and 
supplies to 'Iraq and m return would receive assistance 
and all facilities from ‘Iraq, mcluding the use of the ports, 
aerodromes, and hnes of communication. The British 
Military Mission was to be disbanded and its functions 
taken over by a Joint Defence Board, composed of equal 
numbers of the military representatives of each country. 

{ Until the final peace treaties had come into force and 
Allied tioops were withdrawn from all ex-enemy countries, 
both Great Britain and ‘Iraq were to maintain the maxi- 
mum measure of readiness for defence, including facilities 
for the British RAF at the two above-mentioned 'Iraqi 
air bases In return for the facilities proferred by ‘Iraq 
Great Bntam would provide ‘Iraq W9th facilities designed 
to assist ‘Iraq’s economic development and would also 
help to provide for the accommodation, training, and 
equipment of the ‘Iraqi defence forces In supplementary 
exchanges between the signatories, the Sa'adabad Pact of 
July 1937 the Covenant of the League of Arab States 
of March 1945 were expressly recognised as being included 
among the existing international agreements acceptable to 
both parties. 

The signing of this Treaty was the signal for a senes of 
violent demonstrations of public disapproval m Baghdad 
which caught both signatories by complete surprise 
For days there were fierce riots, resulting in a considerable 
death toll Sayid Saleh Jabr burned back to Baghdad 
on January 27th to attempt to get the Treaty ratified, 
but met with the adamant opposition of all the parties, 
who issued a joint statement condemning the Treaty 
in toto He resigned office and fled to tne protection 
of a powerful tnbe near Hilla A new nght-wmg Cabinet, 
headed by Mohammed al-S<ulr, took office on January 
29th The appointment of Mohammed Mahdi Kubba as 
Munster of Supply was widely regarded as significant, for 
he was the first member of the extreme right-wing Inde- 
pendence Party to hold office since the revolt of 1941 

On February 25th, on the advice of the 'Iraq Govern- 
ment, the Regent dissolved Parliament and ordered a 
general election 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

PrtllmiMUlM. The first step taken after the application 
of the Mandatory system in 'Iraq was to organise a 
national government A provisional government was 
established (October 1920) under the leadership of Abdul 
Rahman al-Naqib The provisional government's function 
was to make preliminary preparations before the coming 
of Emir Faisal, whose nonunation for the throne was later 
proposed at the Cairo Conference (March 1921) and cuii- 
iirmed by a plebiscite in 'Iraq which was held m July 

On August 23rd, 1921, Emir Faisal was proclaimed King 
of ‘Iraq. This ceremony marked the tegmmng of the 
national government of ‘Iraq 

Two outstanding landmarks in the pohtical develop* 
ment of ‘Iraq were immediately to follow The first was 
to draw up a Constitution for the new government, and 
the other was to conclude a treaty with Great Britain 
which would define the relations between the advisory 
and the advised governments The treaty was signed on 
October loth. 1922, and the draft Constitution was finally 
completed in the autumn of 1925 Both instruments had 
to wait for the Constituent Assembly to be convoked 
before they could be ratified and approved Tins took 
place in March 1924 after the delayed general election 
The treaty was regarded as the basic instrument for defining 
the foundation and the framework of the new State as well 
as its relations with the League of Nations and Great 
Britain It was, therefore, thought necessary that it should 
be presented to the Constituent Assembly before the 
Constitution But the treaty elicited a long and heated 
discussion, which lasted more than two months before it 
was finally ratified on June loth-iith, 1924 Then the 
Constitution was discussed and approved on July loth, 
1924 Thus the two instruments, defining the country's 
internal organisation and foreign relations, were com- 
pleted in 1924 

But though the 'Iraq Government was established in 
1921, and its constitutional organisation was completed m 
1924, yet 'Iraq was not considered, under international 
law, an independent State For the constitutional organisa- 
tion of a country is not enough to form a new State, unless 
it IS admitted as an independent member of the Family of 
Nations by the so-called procedure of recognition 'Iraq 
had to remain under the Mandatory system for almost 
another decade before that stage was reached According 
to the terms of the Mandate ‘Iraq had to progress until she 
was able to “stand alone“, yet the ‘Iraq Government was 
endeavouring to get mdependence as a matter of right, 
as promised by responsible Albed leaders, rather than a 
matter of capacity for mdependence 

In 1929 Great Britain declared her intention of bnnging 
the ‘Iraq Mandate to an end For this purpose a new 
treaty was concluded on June 30th. 1930, by virtue of 
which 'Iraq became the ally of Great Britain and was 
admitted to membership of the League of Nations on 
October 3rd, 1932. In this way ‘Iraq was finally recog- 
nised as a sovereign mdependent State. 

‘The 'Iraq Constitution, if taken to mean all the funda- 
mental laws dealing with the framework of the government 
and the rights and obligations of the people, is more than 


the document known as the “Organic Law of ‘Iraq” From 
a historical point of view the 'Iraq Constitution may be 
regarded as including the following instruments 

(i) Article 22 of the League of Nations Covenant. 

2) Article 3 of the Anglo-'Iraq Tiea^ of 19** 

3) Articles 30-36 of the Treaty of Lausanne of 1922 
(which deal with the nationality of 'Iraqis). 

(4) The Organic Law of March 21st, 1925 

(5) Articles i, 3, 4, and <5 of the Anglo-'Iraq Treaty of 
June 30th, 1930 

(6) The Sev'en Guarantees of the Teague of Nations 

The foregoing instruments are by no means ordinary 

laws or statutes they are rather ‘'fundamental'' laws, 
since no legislative body has the power to alter them by 
the ordinary process of legislation They cannot be altered 
by statutes which, on the contrary, have to be enacted m 
a manner to conform to them But it is to be noted that 
some of these documents are now only of histoncal value, 
since their provisions have either expired or have been 
superseded by others Such are Article 22 of the League 
Covenant, Article 3 of the Treaty of 1922, and Articles 
30-36 of the Treaty of I..au3anne Article 22 of the League 
Covenant ceased to bo binding from the moment when ‘Iraq 
became emancipated from the Mandatory system Article 
3 of the Treaty of 1922 has boon superseded by the Anglo- 
'Iraq Treaty of 1930, and Articles 30-36 of the Lausanne 
Treaty have been embodied in Article 5 of the Organic 
I,aw (as defined in the Nationality Law of October 9th, 

1924) 

The ‘Iraq Constitution may be classified among the so- 
called “written constitutions” Unlike the British Consti- 
tution, all the instruments which constitute the ‘Iran 
Constitution are ''written”, 1 e w'ere enacted and issued 
at a certain specified time and recorded, so to speak, m 
the statutes Ixiok The dticumont which is called the 
Organic I^iw is the most important of all the constitutional 
instruments It w-as agreed to by the Constituent Assembly 
on July 10th 1924. but it did not come into force until 
March 21st, 1925, when it was Mgnod and promulgated by 
the King 

Amandment of the 'Iraq Conetitution. The ‘Iraq Organic 
Law may be amended by the approval of a two-thirds 
majority of both the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 
After such an amendment the Chamber of Deputies must 
be dissolved and a new Chamber elected The amendment 
then has to be submitted to the new Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate If approved by a two-thirds majority of 
each the amendment is submitted to the King for promul- 
gation The first amendment of the Organic I.aw was made 
on July 29th, 1925, in conformity with Article 118, which 
allowed for an amendment of the Organic Law to be made 
within one year of its promulgation on condition that it 
was supported by a two-thirds majority of both houses 
and dealt with matters of secondary importance only The 
amendment of July 29th, 1925, dealt mainly with the 
method of appointing a representative of the King during 
hiH absence outside 'Ira^ as well as specifying a period of 
four months as the maximum limit for his at^nce, unless 
Parliament decides otherwise 

The second amendment to the Organic Law was initiated 
in 1943. approved by' the Parliament, and promulgated on 
October 31st, 1943* 
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Article 9 of this recent amendment amends Article 20 of 
the Organic Law of 1925 in the following manner 

(1) The heir-apparent shall be the eldest son of the 
King, in the direct line, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Law of Succession 

(2) If there be no heir -apparent according to the Law 
of Succession, the ablest adult male 'Iraqi of the sons of 
the eldest of the sons of King Husem Ibn Ah shall be 
the heir until there is an heir-apparent 

Thus, His Royal Highness Emir Abdul Illah, the Regent, 
becomes the heir-apparent to His Majesty King Faisal II 
In accordance with paragraph (2) of Article 9 of the second 
amendment of the Organic Law issued under No 69 of 
X943 If 18 present title is His Royal Highness Emir Abdul 
Illah, the Regent and Crown Prince 

The other constitutional instruments, being international 
in character, can be modified or changed through the usual 
diplomatic channels on agreement between the parties 
concerned 

The Government of 'Iraq is a parliamentary govern- 
ment modelled at least in form on the Government of 
Great Bntain In contrast to the so-called "presidential 
government", where the executive has a definite period of 
office, parliamentary government is distinguished by the 
fact that its executive, the Cabinet, is made responsible to 
Parhament, the members of the Cabinet being members of 
Parliament, and the Cabinet's life is dependent on a vote 
of confidence by the House of Commons The head of the 
State m a parharaentary government, in contrast to a 
president, delegates the exercise of lus powers to the 
C4ibmet Parliament is controlled by the House of Com- 
mons — and the Cabinet is controlled by the majority party 
m the House of ('ommons, the latter being responsible to 
the electorate and the force of public opinion Thus in a 
democracy, in contrast to a dictatorship, the conduct of 
government is ultimately decided by the consent of the 
governed rather than imposed by the will of the one, or 
the few, at the top 

The Menarchical Syitam and the Prerogatives of the 
Crown. The monarclucal system in 'Iraq was instituted 
before the Organic Law was drafted It was predetermined 
by Arab tradition and by British support for the Hashi- 
mite family and the monarchical system ‘ The monarchy 
of 'Iraq was defined in a decision made by the provisional 
government on July nth, 1921, which declared that it 
should 1)0 "constitutional, representative, and demo- 
cratic" The Organic Law confirmed the establishment 
of the monarchy, but added, "sovereignty belongs to the 
people, and it is a trust confided by them to King Faisal, 
son of Husem, and to his heirs after him" • 

The King attains his majority on reaching his eighteenth 
jmar "In the event of the throne passing to a person 
below that age, the King's prerogative shall be exercised 
by a Regent chosen by the former King, until such time as 
the Kmg attains his majority ” Parliament should approve 
this appointment "Should Parliament not approve, or 
should the former King fail to appoint a Regent, the Regent 
shall be apmintcd by Parhament " King Faisal H had 
not attained his majority upon the death of the late King 
Gbazi on February 4th, 1939, and consequently His Roy^ 
Highness Emir Abdul Illah will remain the regent until 
King Faisal II attains his majority in 1933. 

"The King is safeguarded and is not responsible.”* Ho 
is the supreme head of the State and Commander-in-Chief 
of the armed forces He confirms laws, orders their 
promulgation, and supervises their execution He may also 
proclaim martial law, subject to the conditions of the 
Organic I.aw. He issues orders for the holding of general 


elections and for the convocation of Parhament He opens 
Parliament, adjourns, prorogues or dissolves, it whien 
Parhament is not in session and the necessity arises for 
the maintenance of order and pubhc security, for the urgent 
expenditure of pubhc momes not authorised by the budget 
or by special law, or for the fulfilment of treaty obhgations, 
the Kmg issues ordinances with the concurrence of the 
Council of Mimsters, directing that the necessary steps 
shall be taken according to circumstances These ordin- 
ances have the force of law, provided that they are not 
contrary to the provisions of the Constitution and must 
all be laid before Parhament at its first session * 

The King selects the Prime Minister, and appoints the 
other mimsters on his recommendation Accordmg to the 
recent amendment of the Constitution the Kmg can, like- 
wise. dismiss the Cabinet 

The King, with the recommendation of the Cabinet, 
appoints the members of the Senate The Constitution 
does not specify that the appointment should be on the 
recommendation of the Prime Mimstor, but in practice 
this IS so 

The King exorcises his powers by means of royal Iradahs 
They are issued on the proposal of the responsible minister 
or mimsters, with the concurrence of the Prime Mimster, 
and are signed by them This transfer of responsibility to 
the King's ministers, as in any other parliamentary govern- 
ment, has, in practice, delegated the exercise of the Crown’s 
powers to the Cabinet, subject only to the approval of the 
King 

The Cihintt. The Kmg selects and appoints the Prime 
Minister, and on his recommendation appoints the other 
numsters of the Cabinet According to the recent amend- 
ment of the Constitution the number of mimsters may not 
be less than seven (including the Pnme Mimster and a 
number of Mimsters without Portfoho) * The King was 
also empowered recently to demand the resignation of the 
Cabinet "when it is deemed necessary in the interest of the 
country" 

Any person appointed a mimster, not already a member 
of Parhament, may not retam his position more than six 
months unless he is m the meantime appointed a senator 
or elected a deputy 

The Cabinet is responsible for the conduct of pubhc 
afiaurs, and the ministers are jointly responsible to the 
Chamber of Deputies for all the acts of the Cabinet as well 
as being individually responsible for the policies of their 
own ministries Should the Chamber pass a vote of no 
confidence in the Cabinet, it must resign If the resolution 
m question relates to one minister only, this mimster must 
resign The vote of confidence, however, may ^ post- 
poned at the request of the Prime Mimstor — but once 

r There was a small section of the people who supported a 
repubhc 

* Article 19 of the Organic Law In Article 20 it is stated that 
the heir-apparent should be the eldest son of the King In a 
direct line. 

* Arttcl* 25. This article is an expression of the doctrine of Ike 
mrfection of judgment in English Coastitutoiial Law. "The 
King", says Blackstone, "is not only incapable of doing wrong, 
but of thmking wrong". The necessary result is that tetponsi' 
bdity has been shifted to the King's Mimsters, since they counter- 
sira his orders The position m England is, as Thiers said, that 
"the Kmg reigns but does not govern". (See A. V. Dicey, JLam 
of the ConstUutum, pp 457-65.) 

* Art%cU 26 If the oi^inances are not approved by Parlia- 
ment they are no lonm operative, and are to be abrogated from 
the date of their declaration, 

* A number of parhamentary representatives were also stipu- 
lated in the recent amendment to be selected from among the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies when there it a neM for 
them. 
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only — for a period which should not exceed eight days. 
During that period the Chamber may not be dissolved. 

The Cabinet meets once or twice a week under the chair- 
manship of the Prime Minister, and all its decisions are 
submitted to the King for approval before they are earned 
out. 

ParlianiMii Legislative power in 'Iraq is vested m 
Parliament and the King. Parliament is composed of two 
houses, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 

Members of the Senate cannot exceed one-fourth of the 
number of the Chamber of Deputies They are appomted 
by the King from among ‘Iraqis who are promment in 
public life and have served their country with distinction. 
A senator should not be less than forty years of age The 
term of membership is eight years. The Senate meets and 
adjourns at the same time as the Chamber of Deputies 

The Chamber of Deputies is an elected and representative 
body The total number of deputies shall, as far as 
possible, be at the rate of one deputy to every 20,000 
registered males in ‘Iraq Deputies are elected according 
to the Electoral Law No 1 1 of May 27th, 1946, by tfidirect 
election through a secret ballot 

The right of suffrage is not universal, because females 
do not vote, yet it is universal male suffrage According to 
Article I of the above law electors are of two degrees, 
primary electors and secondary electors Primary elector 
shall mean any person entitled to elect secondary electors 
Secondary elector shall mean any person entitled to elect 
deputies Every 'Iraqi male who has completed his 
twentieth year and whose name is entered m the electoral 
registers shall be considered a primary elector, excluding 
any male person who (i) has been judged bankrupt and 
has not been legally rehabilitated, (2) has had an order of 
inhibition passed against him by a court which has not 
been releas^, (3) been sentenced to impnsonment for 
a term not less than one year on account of a crime other 
than political, or has been sentenced to imprisonment on 
account of theft or bribery, or any other crime absolutely 
affecting his honour, unless his forfeited rights are restored 
to him, (4) is a lunatic or is mentaJly defective All persons 
not so disqualified are primary electors and can vote for 
the secondary electors There is one secondary elector for 
every 100 primary electors ^ 

Any person possessing the qualifications of a primary 
elector may be a secondary elector It is the duty of the 
secondary electors to elect the deputies He shall not be 
a deputy (i) who is not an 'Iraqi, having acquired his 
'Iraqi nationality by birth, or under the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne, or by naturalisation, provided that a naturahsed 
person should belong to an Ottoman family which habitu- 
ally resided m ‘Iraq before 1914, and that ten years should 
have elapsed after his naturalisation, (2) who is below his 
thirtieth year of age, {3) who has been judged bankrupt 
and has not been legally rehabihtated, (4) who has an 
order of inhibition passed by a court against him from 
which he has not been released; (5) who has been sentenced 
to imprisonment for a term not less than one year on 
account of a crime that is not political, or has b^n sen- 
tenced to imprisonment on account of theft, bribery, breach 
of trust, forgery, fraud, or any other crime absolutely 
affecting his honour, (5) who hiids a post or an appoint- 
ment or is in the service of a person or an establishment, 
under contract with a public department, or has any 
material interest, direct or indirect, with such contractor, 
unless such interest arises through his being a shareholder 
in a company composed of more than 25 persons, excepting 
lessees of Government lands and property, (7) who is a 
lunatic or is mentally defective, (8) who is related to the 
Kmg up to the fifth degree Secondary electors retain 
their status until the dissolution of the Chamber of 


Deputies or the termination of its term. Deputies are 
elected for a term of four years and are eligible for re- 
election. Three, two, and one Jews must be elected from 
Baghdad, Basra, and Mosul respectively, two. one, and 
three Christians must be elected from Baghdad, Basra, 
and Mosul respectively The present Chamber of Deputies, 
elected according to this new electoral law, is composed of 
138 deputies 

The term of the Chamber of Deputies is four sessions, 
each session of one year, beginning on December ist • 
Legislation can be initiated m the Chiamber of Deputies or 
proposed by the Government • Any deputy, if supported 
by ton of ^s colleagues, may propose legislation, except 
such as concerns financial matters If the proposal is 
accepted by the Chamber, it is sent to the Cabinet in order 
that a draft law may be prepared If it is rejected it may 
not be remtroduced during the same session A draft law 
received in one of the Chambers is, as a general rule, 
referred after the first readmg to one of the standmg com- 
mittees for examination and report * Fundamental amend- 
ments are frequently recommended by the committee and 
usually accepted by the Chamber at the second reading of 
the draft law Draft laws which are prepared by the 
Government must be submitted to either one of the two 
houses if passed, they are presented to the other. A draft 
law twice rejected by the one Chamber, but insisted upon 
by the other, is put before a joint assembly and can only be 
accepted by a two-thirds majority • Draft laws are passed 
article by article and then agam as a whole Draft lavrs, 
when passed by both Chambers, become laws only after 
being confirmed by the King The King may confirm or 
reject legislation, stating reasons for so doing, within a 
period of three months If one of the houses decides that 
a law IS of urgent nature, it must be confirmed or returned 
withm a period of fifteen days for reconsideration, with a 
statement of the reasons for rejection. 

Every member of Parhament may put questions to and 
demand explanations from ministers Meetings of both 
houses are open to the pubhc unless one minister, or four 
senators, or ten deputies requests that the debate should 
be tn camera 

Members of Parhament have absolute freedom of speech 
and are immune They are not liable to arrest nor can 
they be brought to trial while Parliament is in session, 
unless they have been arrested while committing a crime 
or the house of which they are members has passed a 
resolution requiring their arrest 

Control of Foreign Rolations. Foreign relations are con- 
ducted in the name of the Kmg He appomts and dis- 


1 Armed forces and the pohee may not participate m the 
elections. This, however, does not prevent officers fiom nomin- 
ating themselves to be elected as deputies Mutasamfs, Qu’aim- 
maquams, Mudirs of Nahiyas, judges, commandants of police, or 
mihtary commandants may not noinmate themselves for election 
m the electoral circles witbm their competence 

■ If that day falls on a holiday, then the followmg day is 
chosen Parhament meets for six months and the other six are a 
Parhamentary vacation. 

* The Senate cannot initiate legislation. It endeavoured to 
obtain this right in 1926, but the proposal was rejected. 

< There are various standmg committees both m the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies and they usually have great 
influence over legislation At the beginni^of every session the 
following standmg committees are elected' Petitions Committee, 
Committee on Administration, Mihtary Committee, Finance 
Committee, Economic Committee, and Education Committee. 
A mmister is allowed to attend the meetmg of the committee 
which exammes draft laws related to his ministiT, but he is not 
allowed to be a member of, at to vote m, any stanamg committee. 

s By a request of the Prune Minister, or any mmister, a draft 
law may be submitted at a joint assembly, but in order to be 
accepted it requires a two-thirds maj<»tty. 
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misses all diplomatic representatives, concludes treaties 
subject to the approval of Parliament), and declares war 
subject only to the consent of the Cabinet) Conclusion 
of peace treaties must be approved by Parliament 

On September 7th, 1927, the Cabinet passed a resolution 
to the effect that '‘International agreements of minor 
importance or of a scientific nature and not concluded 
between the heads of States concerned, but between high 
officials of the governments of such States, need not, of 
themselves, be submitted to Parliament " Thus, in 
‘Iraq as in the United States, executive agreements are 
concluded by the executive power alone * 

The King, likewise, can issue such ordinances as may be 
required, without submitting them to Parliament, for the 
purpose of fulfilling treaty obligations already approved 
by Parhament or the Constituent Assembly 

There are, however, some international obhgations which 
quahfy the King’s powers with regard to foreign relations 
First, there is the Anglo-' Iraq Treaty of June 30th, 1930, 
m which ‘Iraq is bound to have “full and frank consultation 
with Great Britain in all matters of foreign policy”, to be 
Great Britain’s ally if the latter is engaged in war, and to 
give such aid as may be possible on ‘Iraq territory, in- 
cluding “the use of railways, rivers, ports, aerodromes, 
and means of communication" Secondly, ‘Iraq is bound 
by the decision of the Council of the League of Nations, 
September 4th, 1931, m which it is stipulated that a 
Mandated territory, in order to be emancipated, should 
declare itself bound by the so-called Seven Guarantees, 
including respect for minonty rights, the privileges and 
immumties of foreigners, all obligations assumed by the 
former Mandatory Power, and any rights acquired during 
the Mandatory regime * 

Finally, ‘Iraq became a member of the League of 
Nations on October 3rd, 1932, a party to the Kellogg- 
Bnand Pact; and to the Sa'adabad Pact, July 8th, 1937 
‘Iraq is also bound by a score of treaties with neighbouring 
countries as well as European and Eastern countnes which 
regulate her foreign relations • She is now a member of 
the United Nations and of the Arab League 

Admiiiistnitivt OrganiMtion. Under the Ottoman 
administration ‘Iraq was divided into three V^ldyets 
(provinces), each governed by a IVdlt (governor), who was 
directly responsible for his ad ministration to Constantinople. 
The three Vtldyeis were the of Mosul, of Bagh- 

dad, and of Basra Each Vildyet was sub-divided into 
Sanjaqs (districts), governed by a Qu’atmmaquatn, who was 
responsible to the Wdh 

Since 1927 ‘Iraq has been divided into fourteen Liwas 
(districts), each governed by a Mutasamf Every Liwa 
IS sub-divided into a number of Qadhas, administered by 
a Qu'aimmaquam, every Qadha is also sub-divided into a 

In Great Britain the Cabinet is not bound to submit treaties 
to Parliament for approval, but the practice since the First World 
War has been for them to be so submitted 

* O/ftctal Journal of the League of Nations, 1931, pp 2057-58. 

• The following are the most important treaties which ‘Iraq 
has concluded and is still bound by Treaty between the United 
Kmgdom and ‘Iraq and Turkey, June 5th, 1926, the Kellogg- 
Bnand Pact, August 27th, 1928, Anglo-'Iraq Treaty of June 30th, 
1930, Treaty of Amity between ‘Iraq and Afghanistan, Decem- 
ber 20th, 1932, Treaty of Arab Amity and Islamic Friendship 
and Alliance between ‘Iraq and Saudi Arabia, April 6th, 1936; 
Treaty between ‘Iraq and Iran regarding Frontier Settlement, 
July 4th, 1937, the Sa‘adabad Pact, July 8th, 1937, Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation betw'een the Kingdom of ‘Iraq and 
the Umted States of America, December 3rd, 1938, Treaty of 
Amity between the Kingdom of ‘Iraq and the Republic of 
China, March 16th, 1942 There are, however, a score of other 
treaties, conventions, and agreements which ‘Iraq has concluded 
or adhered to during the Mandate and after. For a list of these 
instruments see Special Report on the Progress of 'Iraq, 1920-31 
(His Majesty's Stationery Office, London* 1931), pp, 37-38. 


number of Nahias, administered by Mudirs. The Mutasarrif 
IS responsible for the entire administration of the Liwa 
and the Mudir is responsible to the Qu'aimmaquam, 'whof 
m turn, is responsible to the Mutasamf. Mumcipal affairs 
are administered by means of a mumcipal council for every 
city or towm, elected by the people and presided over by 
a mayor who is appointed by the Minister of Intenor and 
responsible to him for the affairs of the municipality. 

The defence of the Kmgdom of 'Iraq is maintamed by 
the Royal ‘Iraqi Air Force, the Royal ‘Iraqi Army, and the 
Royal 'Iraqi Police Force Military traimng is com- 
puikiry for all males between i8 and 25 years for a period 
from eighteen months to two years 

HEAD OF STATE 

H M King Fvisal II, b May 2nd, 1935, succeeded to the 
throne, April 4th, 1939 

Ragent and Heir-Apparant: H R H Prince Abdul Illah 

THE CABINET 

• (Formed January 1948) 

Prima Ministar: H E. Mohammed al-Sadr 

Miniatar for Foreign Affairs: H.E Hamdi kl-Pachachi 

Ministar of Financa: H E Sadiq-al-Bassam. 

Ministar of Education: H E, Ridha al-Shabibi 
Ministsr of Justice: H E Omar Nadmi. 

Minister of National Economy: H E Mustafa al-Umari 
Minister of Interior: H E Jamil al-Midfa'i. 

Minister of Oafanca: H E Arshad al-Omari, 

Minister of Supply: H.E. Mohammed Mahdi Kubba 
Miniatar of Transport and Public Works: H £ J alal Baban. 
Ministers without Portfoliot: H E Nasrat al-Sarisi, H £. 
Daud al-Haidari, H E Mohammed al-Amir. 


SENATE 

President of the Senato: Noori El-Said. 

Deputy Praaidant of the Senate: Mustafa Al-Omari. 

Mombart of the Sonata: Arshad Al-Omari, Ismail Namiq, 
Tawfic Al-Su\vaidi, Jamal Baban, Hazim Shamdin 
Agha, Hamid Al-Naqib. Hamdi Al-Pachachi, 
Khayoon Al-Ubaid, Daoud Al-Haidary, Sadiq 
Al-Bassam, Saleh Jabr, Rayih Al-Attiyah, Abdul 
Razak Al-Amir, Abdul Kadir Bashayan, Abdul 
Hadi Al-Chalabi, Abdul Mahdi, Ezra Menahem 
Daniel, Ali Al-Sharqi, Omar Nadhmi, Mohamad 
Hassan Qubba, Mohamad Al-Sadir, Mohamad Amin 
Zaki, Mohamad Al-Habib, Mohamad Al-Uraibi, 
Mawlood Mukhlus, Hibat Allah Al -Mufti, Yousif 
Ghanima. 

DEPUTIES 

Praaidant of Chamber of Doputiaa: Abdul Aziz Al-Kassab 

First Deputy President: Izziddin Al-Naqib. 

Second Deputy President: Salman Al-Barrak 

Members 

Amara Liwa: Farhan Al-Urs, Noori Hussain Al- 
Khalaf, Abdul Karim Al-Shaway, Kamal Al- 
SiNAwi, Abbas Mudhaffar, Majid Al-Khalifa, 
Abdul Majid Abbas, Shabib al-Mizban. 

Arbil Liwa: Suddiq Miran Kadir, Izziddin Mullah, 
Mohamad Al-Naqib, Khidhir Ahmad, Mohamad 
Z iAD, Yahya Abdullah, Fattah Herki, Seddiq 
Madhar. 
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BtfMai Uvm: Baha<Ul-Dbbm Said. Jassbm Amim. 
Japfab H^andz, Jamil Abdul-Wabhab, Hussaim 
Alwam AL'Shallal. Dhiban Al>Ghabban, Shaxbk 
El > Wadi, Dhiya Jaffab, Abdul -Razzak Al- 
Shbixhli. Abdul- Aziz Jamil, Abdul Azu Al- 
Kassab, Abdul-Majio Al-Kassab, Ali Al-Dblaimi, 
Ghazx Al-Ali, Mohamad Rbdha Al-Shabibi. Nasrat 
Al-Farisi, Salman Shina, Ibrahim Muallem Nessim, 
Farid Daoud Samra, Izzat Murad El-Sheikh. 
Talal Gourji 

Bami Liwa: Jaffar Al-Badir, Hamid Al-Hemood, 
Amer Al- Kamil. Abdul- Jabbar Al-Mallak, Abdul- 
Salam Bashayan, Abdul-Hadi Al-Bachari, Abbood 
Al-Mallak, Mohamad Said Al-Abdul-Wahid, Mus- 
tafa Al-Taha Al-Salman. Najm-Ul-Deen Al- 
Naqib. 

Dalalm Liwa: Hambd Al-Wadi. Khalil Kanna, Abdul- 
Razzak Al-Ali, Mush-Hin Al-Hardan, Najib Al- 
Rawi 

Diwanlya Liwa: Arkan Al-Abbadi, Jaafar Mgotir, 
Kjiawwam Al-Abdul-Abbas, Zaidan Madhar, 
Shaalan Al-Salman Al-Dhahir, Abdul-Amir Al- 
Shaalan, Saleh Al-Marsool, Abdul-Abbas Al- 
Muzhir, Abdul-Kadhem Al-Marzook, Abdul-Mahdi 
Al-Sayid Noor, Azara Al-Maajoon, Fadhil Al- 
Jamali, Kamil Al-Ghathith 

Dyala Liwa: Jamil Al-Orfali, Habib Al-Khaizran, 
Salman Al-Shkikh Daoud, Shakir Al-Karagmolli, 
Salah Baban, Izziddin Al-Naqib 

Hillah Liwa: Ahmad Zaki Al-Khayyat, Jaafar Al- 
Kazweeni, Dohan Al-Hassan. Salman Al-Barrak, 
Abdul Muhsin Al-Garun, Abdul-Munim Rashid, 
Abdul-Wahhab Mirjan, Abdul Hadi Saleh, 
GHADHBAN AL-J ARYAN, MOOSA AL-ALWAN 

Karfeala Liwa: Hussain Al-Dadah, Saad Omar, Kadmem 
Al-Sayid Ali 

Kirkuk Liwa: Amin Rashid, Amin Kairdar, Dara Al- 
Dawada, Dawoud Al-Jaf, Sulaiman Fattah, 
Fadhil Al-Talabani, Kamil Al-Yacoubi, Mohamad 
Al-Naaman 

Kui Liwa: Ahmad Halat, Jawad Jaafar, Tariq Al- 
Askari, Abdullah Al-Yasin, Muzhir Al-Samarhad 

Moral Liwa: Ahmad Al-Jalili, Jamal Al-Mufti, Hajj 
Shamdeen, Salem Namiq, Abdul-Ilah Hafidh, 
Abdullah Al-Damalooji, Farid Al-Jadir, Mattoo 
Khalaf, Mijbil Al-Wakaa, Mohamad Tawfic Al- 
Nayib, Mohamad Rashid, Mohamad Al-Younis, 
Mahmoud Al-Zibari, Muslih Al-Naxshabandi 

Muntafkl Liwa: Ibrahim Yousif, Thamir Al-Saadoon, 
Rafiq Al-Sayid Issa, Rissan Al-Kassid, Sulaiman 
Al-Sharif, Sakban Al-Ali, Talib Mohamad Ali, 
Abdul Ghani Al-Haj Hammadi, Munshid Al-Habib, 
Mohan Al-Khair-Allah 

Slllainiailiya Liwa: Anwar Jamil, Baba Ali, Baha-Ul- 
Dbbn Noori, Tawfic Wahbi, Hamid Al-Jaf, Salim 
Mohamad 


PRINCIPAL COURT OFFICIALS 
Haad of tha Royal Diwan: Sayid Ahmad Baban 
HoaC Mailor of Corooioiiioi: Sayid Tahsin Kadri 
Hoai AMo-So-Camp: Amirliwa Abdul-Wahhab Abdul- 
Latif. 

Haas of Privy Puna: Said Hakki 
t a rr a tary iiRo B a ral ; H E Sayid Nouri al-Qhadhi. 
o 


Office of the Prime Minister 
Couaail of Minlatari: Pres H E Mohammed Al-Sadr. 

Nifkar Supply CaiamHtaa: Pres H E Mohammed Al 
Sadr 

OOVCRNMRNT DEPARTMCNTt 

Caatrallar anC Auditor-Oaaaral: H E. Sayid Jalal Baban. 
Diwan: H £ Sayid Ahmad Mukhtar Baban 

Ministry of the Interior 

Diractor-Oanaral af tha Intarior: Sayid Abdul Hamid 
Rifat 

Diractor-Oanaral of Palica: Sayid Alwan Hussain 
Lord Mayor of Bnfhdad: Dr Faik Shakir 
Diroctor-Qonoral of Propaganda: Sayid Abdul- Jabbar 
Al-Ameen 

Diractor-Oanaral of Municipalitiat: Sayid Abdul Razzak 
Suekara 

Diractor-Oanaral of Civil Products: Sayid George Gurgi 
Controllar of Foraign Propartiat: Sayid Abdul Hamid 
Rifat 

Ministry of Finance 

Diractor-Oanaral of Customs and Exclsa: Sayid Khalil 
Ismail 

Diractor-Oanaral of Accounts: Sayid Ismail Majid 
Diroctor-Oonoral of Rovsnuo: Abdul-Hamid Abdul- 
Majid 

Diroctor-Oonoral of Incoma Tax: Sayid Ali Jaafar 
Diractor-Oanaral of Financa: Ibrahim Al-Kabir 
Inspactar-Oanaral af Financa: Ahmad Al-Sa'di 
Diractor-Oanaral af Stata Domains: Akram Zeinal 
Controllar of Foraign Exchanga: J C Desks 
Prasidant of 'Iraq Currancy Board: Lord Kennbt (Eng- 
land) 

♦Iraq Currancy Officar: Ibrahim Al-Kabir (Acting) 

Diractor of Industrial Bank, Baghdad: Sayid Abdul 
Ghani Al-Dalli 

Diractor of Agricultural Banh, Baghdad: Sayid Abdul- 
Majid Mahmood 

Pansion Officar, Baghdad: Sayid Abdul-Latif Samhairy 

Diractor of Stationary and Printing DapL, Baghdad: Sayid 
Abdul-Karim Bafi 

Traasury Officar, Baghdad: Samd Salman Khadhourie 
Ministry of Justice 

Diractor-Oanaral at Justica: Sayid Sabih Mumtaz (Acting) 
Diractor-Oanaral of Tapu: Abdul-Razzak Al-Uzri 
Diroctor-Oonoral of Land Sattlamant: Ahmad Nxazi 
Diractor of Minor and Intordictod Porsons: Sayid Adham 
Mushta 

Ministry of Communications and Works 

Diroctor-Oonoral of Communicatians and Works: Abdul- 
Jabbar Chalabi 

Dirsctar-Oanaral af Puhlic Works: Abdul- Jabbar Chalabi 
(Acting) 

Diroctor-Oonoral of Irrigation: Sayid Abdul-Amir Al- 
Uzri 

Diroctor-Oonoral of Posts and Tolographs: Sayid Mo- 
hamad Bakir Ahmad 

Diroctor-Oonoral tf tteta RaHwavs: Major-Gen H C. 

Smith. 
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OlrMtor>Q«ii«ral §t Survey: Haj Ahmad Sousa (Acting) 
OirMtor-OsiMrsi 9 t *lrw|l Airways: Col. Sabah Noori 

Ax-Said. 

OIrsetor at Civil Aviation: P J Lawrence (Acting). 
OIrMtor of Motoorological Dopartmont: P J Lawrence 
(Acting). 

Ministry of Education 

Dlrootor-Oonoral of Hifhor EOttoatlon: Dr Matta Akrawi 
Inspoctor-Qonoral of Etfoeation: Sayid Muhyi-Al-Deen 
Yousif 

Dirostor'Qontrol of tocondary Education: Sayid Hassan 
Jawad 

Oiroctor-Qonoral of Elomontary Education: Sayid IIashem 
Al-Alousi 

Socrotary to Minittry of Education: Dr Badie Suarebf 
DIroctor-Oonoral of AntiquHlos: Naji Al-Asil 

Ministry for Foreion Affairs 

Diroctor-eonoral of Foreign Affairs: Sayid Ahmad Al- 
Rawi 

Oiroctor of Political Dopartmont: Sayid Yousif Al- 

GAU.ANI 

Director of Economics Dopartmont: Sayid Abdul-Karim 
Al-Gailani 

Director of Arabic Dopartmont: Abdul Rahman Al- 
Falahi 

Ministry of Economics 

Diroctor-flonoral of Economics: Dr Nedim El-Pachachi. 
DIrMtor-Qonoral of Tobacco: Said Bakir Al-Hassani 
(A cting) 

Oiroctor>Qonoral of Agriculture: Sayid Darwish Al« 
Haidary 

Diroctor-Qonoral of Industrial Rotoarch: Sayid Sheet 
Noaman 

Diroctor>Qoncral of Dates Society: Abduilah Al-Kassab 
Director of Veterinary: Dr Hasan Au-Awkati. 

Ministry ot Social Affairs 

Dlroetor-Doneral of Social Affairs: Dr Akif Al-Alousi 
InspMtor-Qeneral of Health and Social Affairs: Sayid 
Hussain Hussni 

Oirector>Qoneral of Health: Dr Abdullah Barsoum. 
Diroctor-Qoneral of the Royal Hospital: Dr Hashim Al- 
Witri 

Director>Qeneral of Prisons: Abdul- Jabbar Al-Rawi 
Diroctor-Qoneral of Census: Sayid Ibrahim Al-Khud- 

HAIRI 

Director-General of Labour and Security: Sayid Abdul- 
Razzak Ibrahim 

Ministry of Defence 

0.0. Royal 'Iraqi Air Force: Bng Sami Fattah 
0.0. Royal Military Oellege: Col Abdul-Kadir Said 
Head of the British Advisory Military Mission: Major-Gen 
J M L Rinton 

Ministry of Supply 

Director-General of Supply: Sayid Khalil Ismail 
Diroctor-Goneral of Imports: Sharif Mohamad Haydar. 
DlrMtor-Gonoral of Enginooring Supplies; (Vacant) 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

Ambassadors 

Great BrNaia: H.R H. Prmce Amir Zaid, London 
II.S.A.: Sayid Alid Jawdat AL-AvuB^^, Washington. D C 


Envoys Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary 
Afghaoletan: Sayid Khalid Al-Zahawi, Kabul. 

Turkey: Ata Amesn. Ankara 

Iran: Mohamad Salim Al-Radhi. Tehran. 

Saudi Ambia: Ismail Hakki Al-Agha, Jedda 
Tmnejordnn: Sayid Jamil Al-Rawee, Amman. 

Syria: (Vacant) 

Lebanon: (Vacant) 

U4.S.R.: Sayid Abbas Mahdi, Moscow. 

Charge d'affaires 

Franco: Sayid Seif Allah Khan dan, Pans 
Egypt: Sayid Abdul- Jalil Al-Ra wi, Cairo 
Lebanon: Sayid Ibrahim Fadhli, Beirut 
Syria: Sayid Husham Al-Delaimi, Damascus 
Belgium: Sayid Tahir Al-Pachachi, Brussels 
Switltrlnnd: Sayid Salih Mahoi, Berne 
Consuls-General 

U.S.A.: Sayid Abdullah Bakir, New York 
Palottino: Al-Sharelf Hussain Ibn Nasir, Jerusalem 
Consuls 

Turkey: Sayid Hikmat Al-Jaibachi, Istanbul 
Iran: Sayid Muhsin Al-Gazaeri, Khorramshahr, Sayid 
Fadhil Wahid, Tabriz, (Vacant), Kermanshah. 

Indit: Sayid Hashem Khalil, Bombay 
Syria: Sayid Abdul Karim Mahmood, Aleppo 
Egypt: Sayid Hikmat Chaderchi, Alexandria 
U.S.A.: Sayid Abuull\h Bakir, New York 
Vice-Consul 

Iran: Sayid Kamal Jawad, Kermanshah 
Honorary Consuls 

Sweden: Sayid Kamil Ghazala, Stockholm 
Finland: Sayid Jack Basilli, Helsinki 

POLITICAL PARTIES 
Liboml Party, The: Pres Salih Saad 
Indopondonco Party, The: Pres Mohammed Mahdi Kubba 

National Democratic Party, The: Pres Kamil Chaderchi 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

The judicial system of ‘Iraq, as in most modern States, 
IS designed to be free from mterferenco by any other 
governmental agency The judicial agreement, supple- 
mentary to the Anglo-Traq “Treaty of Juno 30th, *930, 
stipulated that mne English judges are to be employed by 
the Government in order to ensure the just administration 
of law in the country It was owing to the existence of 
this agreement that the capitulations inherited from the 
former Ottoman Empire were finally abolished 
There are three types of Courts m 'Iraq, (i) Civil 
Courts. (2) Religious Courts, and (3) Special Couits. 

The^unsdiction of the Civil Courts extends to all mattera 
of civil, commercial, criminal law, and actions for or 
against the Government (with the exertion m each case of 
matters which come within the jurisdictioii of the Religiomi 
Courts). 
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The Religious Courts include the Sharia Courts, whether 
Sunntte or Sht'U^, which deal with the personal status of 
the Moslems and the administration of Waqfs (pious 
foundations), and the Spiritual Councils of the Christians 
and Jews which deal with matters relating to marriage, 
dowry, divorce, etc , and any other matter of personal 
status 

The Special Courts, which are usually set up only when 
necessity requires, are the following 

(i) Special Courts or Committees for dealing with 
certain military offences, tribal disputes, disputes 
between Government officials and the Government, 
and disputes relating to land 


Communications) 

(2) The High Court, for the trial of ministers and mtm^ 
bers of Parhament accused of political offences, 
certain judges, and "for exanuning matters con- 
nected with the mtemretation of laws, and their 
conformity wnth the Constitution" This ^urt is 
composed of eight members (not including the 
president) elected by the Senate, four from among 
the senators, and four from among the semor 
judges 

' (3) The Special Court (Diwdn Khdss), to deal with the 
interpretation of statutes and regulations and par- 
ticulars of any law relating to public administration 


COMMUNICATIONS 


BROAOCASTINS 

Government -controlled broadcasting station at Baghdad 

AIR LINES 

Air transport m Traq dates as far back as 1921, when 
military aircraft of the British Royal Air Force maintained 
a weekly civil service from Cairo to Basra In 1927 Imperial 
Airways inaugurated their first Empire service from Cairo 
to Basra, and later to India and Australia They were soon 
followed by the K L M (Dutch) Company operating from 
Amsterdam to Batavia, and by Air France from Pans 
to Hanoi in French Indo-China, with a shuttle service 
between Damascus and Baghdad In competition, these 
air lines gradually accelerated their services and in- 
creased their frequencies Thanks to facilities afforded by 
airport authonties in Traq and elsewhere they did much 
of their flying at mght 

In the years immediately before World War II, Traq, 
by virtue of her geograptucal position, had become a 
primary air junction for services of all nabooahties. In 
addition to the three compames mentioned above, the 
German, Italian, Egyptian, and Iranian air hnes were 
operating to and through Traq, so that every day a great 
variety of air hners passed through the airfields of ‘Iraq 
carrying passengers, mail, and freight to remote parts of 
the world Prospects for further increased activity were 
also bright, as other companies (such as the Polish and 
Japanese Airways) had already applied for concessions, 
while those already operating were planmng to speed up 
their schedules o r 

As the pubhc became increasingly air-minded the trafiSc 
grew greater from month to month, until, in the month 
of August 1939, more than 250 planes were handled and 
Mrvic^ at Baghdad, Basra, and Habbamya airports The 
Traq Government did all in its power to keep pace with 
this mcreasing volume of aircraft, and to this end in 1932 
they established a modem airport at Baghdad provided 
vnth the latest amenities for passenger accommodation, 
night-landmg facihties, radio gomometry. refuelling, etc 
In 1935 n very comprehensive meteorological service was 
created, and m 1936 a large combmed land-and- water, 
all-weather airport was inaugurated at Basra (Margil) in- 
cluding among its amemties an air-conditioned hotel, 
swimming pool, tennis courts, and elaborate aerodrome 
facilities, so that it ranked as one of the best airports east 
of Sues. In 1937 ^ seaplaiw base was established at 
Lake Habbamya for flying boats on the Cairo-India route 
Air PrMM: weekly service, Fans-Rome-Athens-Beirut- 

Baghdad. 

RriM O mmi Ainrayi C«rp«ratf«ii LU.: daUy service. 
London-hCarseilles-Malta-Cairo, weekly connecting ser- 


vice, Cairo-Baghdad, service on Sun , Tues , Wed , 
Fn , London-Malta-Cairo-Basra, weekly flying-boat 
service, Poolc-Augusta-Cairo- Basra 

CempHnit Qinirala dt Transports: weekly service, Beirut- 
Baghdad 

‘Iraq Airways: five times weekly service, Baghdad-Bcirut 
(Cedar Service) 

Middle East Airlines: twice-weekly service (Sun , Tues ), 
Beirut-Baghdad 

Misr Airlines : twice weekly service, Cairo-Lydda-Baghdad 


RAILWAYS 

The famous Berlin to Baghdad railway, which was to 
have been the mam lever of Germany’s "Drang nock 
Osten" before the first World War, only became a fact 
when, in 1940, the ‘Iraq Government completed the 
line between Mosul and Tel-Kotchck on the Syrian 
frontier Baghdad is thus now hnked with Turkey and 
With the European network Meanwhile, daily passenger 
trains connect Baghdad with the pnncipal towns of Mosul, 
Basra, and Kirkuk, and twice a week through-trains run 
from Baghdad to Syria and Istanbul 

It was during the first Work! War that the British Army 
laid the track which was to become the mam part of the 
present i,5« miles of 'Iraqi State Railways About a 
thud of this IS standard gauge and the rest metre gauge, 
but It IS hoped that soon the whole system will bKome 
standard 

During the recent war the 'Iraq railways rendered 
incalculable service to the Alhed war effort. From 1941 
onwards demands on the railways for the movement of 
troops, stores, and Lend-Ix:ase supplies to Russia, kept 
locomotives, rolling stock, and personnel working con- 
tinuously at full pressure Schools were opened where 
personnel were trained as stationmasters, guards, number- 
takers, signallers, etc New stations and crossing points 
were built up and down the country, and considerable 
extensions made to the marshalhng yards at Baghdad 
and Basra 

Skilled Allied troops were brought in to co-operate with 
the permanent staff, and by 1944 the number of railway 
employees was almost double the pre-war figure— -15,000 
as against 8,000 All the time that the increased mihtary 
traffic was thus handled the normal civilian services were 
maintained, and these included periodically moving 
thousands of pilgnms to Karbala and the other holy cities 
* 1 ^ ttato Railways: Dir.-G«n Major-Gen H C Smith 

'Iraq has 1,555 miles of railway connecting the main 
important cities from south to north and from wt to west. 
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including the metn-gauge lines from Basra to Baghdad 
(354 miles). Baghdad to Kirkuk (20Z miles), standard* 
gauge line, Baghdad to Tel-Kotchck (then Istaabul>Pans), 
branch line, Qaraghan to Knanagum (17 miles) 

ROADS 

From Haifa (Palestine) the transport service to Baghdad 
is operated by the Trans-Desert Naim Company’s car 
services. Districts not served by rail are accessible by car 
Motor tran^ort and tanfis are controlled by the Director- 
General of Communications 

The most important roads are Baghdad-Kirkuk-Mosul. 
300 miles (485 km), Baghdad-Shargat-Mosul, 270 miles 
(433 km ), Kirkuk-Sulaimani, 72 miles (it6 km ), Baghdad- 
Ajnara-Basra. 370 miles (598 km), Baghdad-Hillah- 
Basra, 386 miles (622 km ), Baghdad-Damascus, 425 
miles (685 km ), Baghdad-Tehran, 620 miles (1,000 km ), 
Baghdad-Hail-Medina, 680 miles (1,100 km ) 

tHIPPlNQ 

The Port of Basra is the commercial gateway to 'Iraq, 
connected up by various ocean routes with all parts of the 
world, and constitutes the natural distributing centre for 
overseas supplies ‘The British India Steam Navigation 
Company maintain a regular fast mail-and-passenger ser- 
vice from Basra to Bombay via Khorramshahr, Bushirc, and 
Karachi, connecting at Bombay with the Peninsula and 
Orient Mail Services to England, Australia, South Africa, 
and the Far East Regular cargo service to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent is earned out by the Stnek 
and EUerman Lines, calling at Red Sea, Egyptian, and 
French ports. 

Bairt Pert DirMterate: Basra, Dir G r Johnson 

Shipping and Forwarding Agantt 

Baghdad 

AhdHi»lladi Ahdui-HusMin Chalahi: Rewaq Street 


Africaa and Eailara (Hair East) Lid.: Muatonsir Streok. 
PO. Box 17. 

W. d. Oikar: Rashid Street, P.O. Box 93. 

Thamat Ooak ft Son Ltd.: 399*1 Rashid Street, P O. Box 
12 

Daryor ft Co. Ltd.: 403-1 Rashid Street, P O Bex 22. 
Eira Moohi Shaaya: Khan al-Barazalk. 

Naim H. Nathanlal: Rashid Street. 

Ihrahim S. Makammal: Mukammal Bmlding, Rewaq 
Street. P O Box 14 
Murad I. Sadlq: Safafir Street 
Naum Bahoohi: Khan al-Khedhain. 

PalttUno and Egypt Lioyd Co. Ltd.: 401 -i Rashid Street 
Frank C. siriofc ft Co. Ltd.: Mustansir Street, P O Box 145 
Wolr, Andrew ft Co.: Rewaq Street, P O Box 51. 

Yaittt MothI and M. Tuog: 11 1-9 Mustansir Street, PO. 
Box 1*9 

Basra 

AhodI and E. Y. Ultir: Abul-Aswad Street. 

Boehari, Ibrahim: Strand Road 
Britith-india Stoam Navigation Co. 
dahha, Abdul Chalahi Al-Khodalri: Ashar 
Molr Tuog and Y. Mothi: Khan Tueg. 

Portian Gulf and Mraq Navigation Co. 

•Ion Ezra and E. Gahhay: Sooq al-Sheikhly, Ashar. 

Mosul 

Mlamar Bashi Bros.: Customs Street, PO Box 10. 

Muhammad Najih al-Jadir: Nmeveh Street 
Tawfik Chalmiran: Babui-Tob 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 

STATISTICAL SURVEY 

IMPORTS 
(in ooo dinars) 


Country 

1038 

i 94 r 

1942 

1943 

*944 

*945 

UK . . 

2,8ig 

*.338 

1.457 

1.708 

1.599 

3.295 

USA.. 

849 

955 

1.389 

968 

1,670 

3.545 

Japan 

1.386 

1.048 

521 

101 

16 

2 

India 

605 

1.299 

6.238 

8.742 

4.206 

3.378 

Syria . 

168 

142 

t 73 

1,088 

2 . 3*3 

*.539 

Iran . 

395 

427 

939 

1,022 

*.359 

3 . *23 

Palestine and Transjordan 

18 

28 

71 

651 

702 

9*2 

Others 

3.121 

r.466 

*.334 

t.352 

2.353 

2,939 

Total 

9.351 

5.703 

12,122 

*5.532 

*4,218 

18.834 


EXPORTS 
(in ooo dinars) 


Country 

*938 

*94* 

1942 

*943 

*944 

*945 

UK . 

87* 

581 

363 

352 

957 

1.075 

USA 

555 

*.035 

823 

*44 

660 

9O6 

Japan 

354 

446 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India 

290 

295 

220 

189 

477 


Syna 

228 

420 

1,296 

*.059 

548 


Iran . 

57 

7 

32* 

*,559 

I. *91 


Palestine and Transjordan 

170 

450 

7*4 

555 

1,520 


Others 

946 

672 

742 

5.278* 

3,5 i 8* 

■m 

Total 

3.472 

3,905 

4.479 

9.*47 

1 

9.*7* 

9,818 


* Most of these exports w ent to the British Army 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
(m dinars) 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1938-39 .... 

6.916,697 

7 . 542.*48 

*942-43 

18.122,496 

13.979.546 

* 943*44 • 

21,268,127 

*8.999.737 

1944*45 • 

22,618,647 

21,884.263 

1945*45 . 

19.675.599 

23.608,552 

1946-47 .... 

27.851,030 

29,002.982 
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OIL ROYALTIES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS 
(m dinars) 


*938-39 

■ *.977.458 

1939-40 

. 2,014,088 

1940-41 

*.575.915 

1941-42 

*.403.37* 

1942-43 

. 1.4O3.371 

*943-44 

2.794.245 

* 044-45 

2,236,688 

1945-46 

2,875.599 

*940-47 

, 7,064,215 


Mnm'l ttorling Bftlanctt. It is estimated that between 

£<io, 000,000 and £f>o,ooo,ooo arc held in London as 'Iraq's 
blocked sterling balances 

ArM and Populatioa. Th« total area of the country is 
about X 16,000 sq miles Of the total area of 112,000,000 
acres, the potentially cultivable area is only about 
30,000,000 acres, some 10,000,000 being in the rainfall 
zone and the rest in the irrigation zone Some 6,500.000 
acres are only irrigated at present. 

The population of ‘Iraq (Census: October 19th, 1947) is 
4,803,430, of whom about 2,000,000 are urban 


Population by towns* 

Baghdad (town) . . 832,927 

Baghdad Liwa (district) . 1,048,465 

Mosul (town) . 279,361 

Mosul Liwa (district) . 563,676 

Basra (town) . 181,814 

Basra Liwa (district) 4i3/505 


PriMipal Importe Md EkmiIs. ‘Iraq's pnnupal im- 
ports are. textiles, iron and steel products, machinery, 
sugar, tea, motor vehicles, cement, clothing, timber, elec- 
trical machinery and materials, paper and cardboard, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, soap, rubber manufac- 
tures. lubricating oil. optical and other instruments, leather, 
cofiee and sptoes 

'The pnncipal exports of ‘Iraq are dates, hvestock, 
grain, raw cotton, raw wool, oil, hides, and skms. 

OvrrMMy. The ‘Iraq currency is linked to the pound 
sterling, one ‘Iraqi dinar (1 D ) bemg equivalent to £1. The 
dinar is divided into i.ooo fUs The currency is backed by 
sterling and sterling area securities. 


BANKIN8 

AiriCNltiiral Bank et 'Iraq, The: Samawal Str , Baghdad, 
f. 1940, cap Aoo.ooo, Chair and Dir -Gen. Savu> 
Abdul Majid Mahmooo, brs at Mosul, Basra, Sulai- 
maniyeh, Arbil, Kirkuk, and Kut 

Aral Bank Ltd.: Baghdad; Head Office, Jerusalem. 
Palestine, P.O. Box 886; f 1930, cap £Pi .000.000, 
res. fund ;^i.2oo,ooo; Chair. Aboux. Hamxxd Shoicam; 
br at Mosul (Man Talib Mushtaq) 

BangM ZiNflik •.A.E.: Baghdad, Head Office. Beirut, 
Lebanon, Syna. f 1899, cap. £ L 300.000, Propr K. A. 
ZiLXHA. 

Oradit Bank (ColUctw* Compamy)'. Samawal Stir , Badidad; 
f i 9 < 45 >* cap j^o,5oo, Dirs. Sayid Elxauoo Jooxi, 
Sayxo Sasson Murad Prrkss, and Joseph Nxssim 
Nathan. 


The Eastern Bank Ltd.: Baghdad. Head Office, 2-3 Crosby 
Square, London, £ C 3, f 1909, sub cap £2,000,000', 
pu cap 1, 000, 000, res fund ^^850,000, Chair Sir 

Thomas Strangeman, k c , Gen Man N S Colder, 
brs at Basra, Kirkuk, Amara, and Mosul 

Imperial Bank of Iran: Baghdad and Basra, Head Office, 
XI Telegraph Street, l^ndon, E C 2. me. 1889; cap. 
£x, 000, 000, res account ;^98o,ooo. Chair Rt. Hon. 
Lord Kxnnbt, pc,gbe,dso,dsc, Man F Hals; 
brs throughout the kingdom 

IndustrinI Bank of ‘Iraq, The: Rashid Str , Baghdad, 

f. 1940, cap ;£50o,ooo. Chair and Dir -Gen Sayid 
Abdul Guani Al-Dally 

Otteman Bank: Baghdad, Head Office. Galata-lstanbul, 
f 1863, cap £10,000,000, p u cap £5,000,000, res 
fund /i, 250,000, dep /60, 000,000, brs. at Mosul and 
Basra; offices m London, Manchester, Pans, Marseilles 
and brs in Turkey and throughout the Near East. 

Rntidnin Bank: Samawal Str . Baghdad, f X94X, cap 
£500,000, total assets (March 31st, 1947) ^ I^ I3t397,978; 
res / 1 50,000, Vice-Chair Sayid Ibrahim Al-Kabir; 
Du- -Gen. Sayid Mohammed Ali Chalabx, brs at 
Mosul, Basra, Knkuk, Hillah, and Amara. 

INSURANCE 

Baghdad 

Adee, I. AC.: Naman Street 

African A Eastern (Near East) Co. Ltd.: Mustansir Street 

Allience Assurance Co. Ltd.: Agents Ezra Meir Hakkak 
and Sons Ltd 

Aatoin A E. Aris: Mustansir Street. 

AtlU Assurance Co. Ltd.: Agents African & Eastern (Near 
East) Co Ltd 

Bashir Kasaadji: Rashid Street 

British Overseas Insurance Ce.: Rashid street. 

Century Inturance Co. Ltd.: Agent Sahm Obadia 

Commorcial Union Aseuranco Co. Ltd.: Agents. Stephen 
Lynch A Co Ltd. 

Dwyor A Co. Ltd.: Rashid Street 

EdwaN AhOUdi: Samawal Street. 

Fowitr, Y., A Co.: Rashid Street 

Bhanip Said A. Kahachl: Rashid Street. 

Baardlan Aseuranco Co. Ltd., Tho: Agents ‘Iraq Insurance 
Office 

Hakkak, E. M., A done Ltd.: Rashid Street. 

India Ufa lawraaco Co.: Rashid Street. 

'Iraq Intaraaco OfllcOp Tko: Mustansir Street. 

Uobontkal, C. A E. Soffor: Rewaq Street. 

Uvorpool A London A Blobo Insuraaeo Co. Ltd.: Agents: 
D. S. Moees, Rashid Str 

Ll0)rd*s Agoots: Gray, Mackenzie A Co Ltd 

London Aseuranco Co. Ltd., Hm: Agents: Andrew Weir 
Co. Ltd 

L'Union Plro, Accldoat A Boaoral Intaraaco Co. Ltd. (of 
Parle) : Agents: 1. A C Ades Ltd. 

W wopot amla P e r s ia earpun t lt u > The: Mustansir Street. 

New Zealand Ineuraaoa Co. Ltd.: Agents: David Sassoon 
Co Ltd. 

Nert h er a AMuraact Co. Ltd.: Agents: Abican A Eastern 
(Near East) Co. Ltd. 

RiNdaia latunuMO Co. Lid.: inc. m 'Iraq 1946; cap. 
ID 100,000. 

taatefc l, A A D. N.: Mustansir street. 

IM 
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iMlIi Britiili iMurviiM Ot. LM.: Agents. Shohet and 
Akeireb Co. Ltd. 

OliaNUia ANUninM Oa.: Agent Salman Daoud 
•trick, Frank 0;, ft to. LHL: Mustansir Street 
tfnitoi ScollMi Intnmnct Go. Lti.: Agents. The Hdal 
Traduvg Co. Ltd , Mustansir Str. 

Wdr, Andrew, ft to.: Rewaq Street. 

Basra 

Allianco iRMimneo to.: Pharmacists Street 
Acfar ft Co.: Strande Street 
Fowlor ft Co. Ltd.: Church Street 
Iran Intaranco Co., Tko: P o. Box 24. 

Lloyd*l Agont: Stephen Lynch & Co Ltd 

Mosul 

dakrail, Zefeonni: Ghazi Street 
ALYadir, Mobamod NaJIk: Nmeveh Street 

AGRICULTURE 

The greatest task confronting the 'Iraqi Government 
after 1921 was the revival of agnculture and its return to 
a leading place among the economic assets of the country 
For this purpose the Department of Agnculture was 
established, and expenmcntal farms came into being where 
the respective merits of the vanous crops and methods of 
cultivation were examined Land tenure received atten- 
tion and an expert campaign of land settlement was under- 
taken on the basis of a Cadastral Survey Except in the 
date groves and the fruit or market gardens around the 
large towns, the ‘Iraqi farmer is mainly engaged in very 
extensive cultivation of wheat, barley, rice, maize, sor- 
ghum, and sesame This means that a light amount of work 
IS put into a large area, and that in bad times (and due to in- 
adequate dramage) the farmer transfers his cultivation to 
new ground Such uneconomical methods can onlv be 
gradually discouraged by control and instruction, and the 
efficiency of the Agricultural Department has shown good 
results so far Cotton cultivation is already well established 
in 'Isaq, and it was proved that good-quahty American 
cotton gives a profitable yield, and the export of this 
commoihty has already increased rapidly 

Livestock has an important part in the general economy 
of the country Cattle belong mainly to the settled culti- 
vators of the northern and the irrigated areas, although 
there are large herds m Kurdish ownership in the north- 
east. Arabs m the marshlands area specialise in buffalo 
breedi^, tbe animals bemg distributed along the nveram 
area. Tbe majority of the sheep and goats are m mixed 
flocks m the possession of nomads or semi-nomads, and 
move from the desert wmtm: pastures to the nveram areas 
for tbe summer. 

Dalei. Three-quarters of the date palms of the world 
are found in 'Iraq, and from the Port of Basra before tbe 
war 80 per cent of the dates entenng the international 
market used to be shipped The date-growmg region of 
'Iraq is along both banlu of Ibe nvers Tigris and Euphrates, 
from Ana on the Euphrates and Samarra on tbe Tigris 
down to the Persian Gulf Here, at the southern end whm 
the two nvers join to form tbe Shatt-al-Arab. is the most 
productive area, and m it seven million of 'Inq's total of 
thirty millioo palms are situated. The date palm is a 
ammle tree to cultivate: all tihat it needs is plenty of root 
motttnte and a conttnuous qpell of five or six months of 


high temperature, and it will not demand any other special 
attention These conditions are found in ‘Iraq The alluvial 
soil washed down by the two great rivers is of great rich- 
ness, and the summers are long and hot enough to ripen 
the date clusters Water is brought to the roots of the 
palm trees either by the elaborate system of irrigation 
which cnss-crosses the country, or. m the Shatt-u-Arab 
area, by the regular tidal nse and fail of the Persian Gulf. 
Under the shade of the palms other fruits and crops — 
apples, oranges, plums, and vegetables — au-e grown, so that 
none of the precious soil is wasted 

The date palm is grown from small offshoots, which 
begin to bear after four or five years. Early m Apnl t^ 
blossoms of the female palm — which is the fruit-bearing 
tree — are fertilised by hand, and about one month later 
the fruit forms At first the dates are small, hard, green 
and bitter, but by the middle of the summer they turn 
red or amber, and in August the half-npe fruit is already 
being sold in the bazaars, although it is not yet ready for 
export In September the fully-ripened fruit is cut off the 
trees and plac^ in wooden boxes which are earned down 
the nver to the packing stations Here it is packed for 
export under the most hygienic conditions possible, care- 
fully controlled by officials of the Government’s Health 
De^rtments 

Export trade is of two sorts — bulk-packed and carton- 
pack^. In the bulk trade the dates are filled into boxes 
holding about sixty-eight pounds, which are then stacked 
under the shade of palm branches until tbe clumsy but 
efficient river barges are ready to take them off to tbe 
ocean-going steamers Nowadays, however, mcreasmgly 
large quantities of selected dates are being packed in 
cellophane wrappers and cartons Before packing, these 
dates are graded and cleaned Sometimes tneir stones are 
removed and in their place walnuts, almonds or pistachio 
nuts are inserted 

All palm trees may look very much alike to the inexpert 
eye, but in fact there are about 350 different types of dates 
grown m 'Iraq, although only five of these are cultivated 
for export These are tbe Hallawi, Khadrawi, and Sayer — 
grown mostly in the Shatt-al-Arab area — and the Khas- 
tawi and Zahdi — which are chiefly nown in the groves 
round Karbala and Baghdad The iTallawi is a favourite 
date with the Amencan consumer on account of its light 
and attractive colour The Khadrawi is perhaps the best 
commercial variety from the point of view of taste, wtule 
the Sayer is one of the most widely grown dates, although 
of comparatively infenor quaUty However, the food 
value 01 all the varieties is about the same By chemicsd 
analysu it can be shown that the date contains all Uie 
elements required for a balanced diet 70 per cent consists 
of sugar, 2 5 per cent is fat, and 2 per cent proteins in a 
readily assimilated form On account of this high per- 
centage of carbohydrates the date is a concentrated energy 
producer, and, m fact, has a higher caloric value than any 
other frmt Of the 3,000 calmies required each day by an 
ordinary workman, 1,330 umts could be obtained fnm a 
pound of dates. For several hundreds of thousands of 
Arabs the date u actually their staple — and sometunes 
then only — food, and these are among tbe healthiest mem- 
bers of the commumty 

The date industry of ^Iraq is now directly under the 
control of the Government and is organised by the Date 
Board, which assists in the marketing of dates abroad 
There are also growers’ and packers’ associations which 
meet periodically to discuss questions relating to these 
aspects of tbe bumness Finally, there is a research station, 
situated at Basra, which is engaged in the scientific study 
of improving the <Uite crop and utilising the by-products. 
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Date Exports from 'Iraq 



1939 

1944 

1945 

Country 

Tons 

Value tn 

I D 

Tons 

Value tn 

I D 

Tons 

Value tn 
ID 

United Kingdom 

India 

Syria 

USA . 

Palestine and Transjordan 
Egypt 

Other Countries 

23.871 

58,006 

^0.572 

8,614 

37.J39 

244.549 

260,999 

208.953 

29,609 
218,1 14 

32.804 

20.102 

10.758 

14.377 

8,015 

457 

20,510 

834.836 

224.333 

325.618 

146,667 

U.514 

433.601 

42.500 

24.791 

27.037 

J5.7M 

8,476 

9.895 

24.977 

922.237 

480,072 

445.145 

353.153 

141.441 

172,926 

454.447 

Total 

148,262 

962,224 

107,023 

2,442,296 

153.390 

2,969,421 


Tobacco. Tobacco has an increasingly important place 
in 'Iraq's economic set-up, and the livehho^ of a con- 
siderable section of the population depends upon its 
cultivation Production was formerly limited to the Persian 
typo, and primitive methods of cultivation <.nd packing 
were used Modern development of the industry began in 
19JO when cigarette-manufacturing machines were intro- 
duce<l to supph UK lit the hand-niado cigarette factories 
The ntitnher of imshanual fa< torus is 15 per tent of the 
total at present The daily ( igarette-output of all factories 
in 'Ira<| Vis long ago exceeded the ten-million mark 

The cultivation of tobacco in ‘Iraq is confined to the 
mountainous Kurdish districts, where the soil and climate 
are most favourable The yield in 1943 reached an approxi- 
mate total of 4.000 tons, which was double the amount 
produced six years before 

In 1939. in order to put the tobacco industry on a sound 
footing, the Government adopted the monopoly system, 
thereby following the example of neighbouring tobacco- 
growing countries. This system has assured satisfactory 
profits to the cultivators and traders, and has resulted in 
an increased output 

The prospect for increased production in the future is 
good Any improvement in the quality of 'Iraqi tobacco 
will depend on improved scientinc methods of planting, 
picking, curing, packing, and storage of the crop, based on 
wider research and on the selection of more suitable seeds 
This might even result in a surplus to the requirements of 
the country, which could then be exported 

HbfM BrMilng. Since the earhest times the Arab horse 
has occupied a pnvileged place in the economic and 
domestic life of the Arab tribes Graceful in appearance, 
it combines great energy and endurance with an intelligent 
docility which makes the bit almost superfluous In raid- 
ing. in hunting, and on many other occasions the life of 
an Arab tribesman may depend on the speed and endurance 
of his horse, and in this way its ^vo^th has for centuries 
been proven and its fame has spread through the world 

The pare Arab horse or /tuJ is of two mam strains 
Kuhaylan and Saqlawt Each strain has its sub-dtvistons, 
such as Hamdant and Jedran, which may be comVn^ m 
breeding under certain rules to produce pure types suitable 
for any specific purposes In the so-called "Arabian” 
found to-day m the countries bordering on the Arabian 
desert, pure typos bred with local blood m the past have 
producim certain definite typos such as the ’’Syrian”, 
’•Persina”, or "Egyptian" country-bred, which are not 
considered AsU All other unrecogmsed cross-bred are 
treated by the expert breeder as nonentities and con- 
temptuously refenM to as Kadtsh. 

Up till the early years of the present century the cir- 


cumstances of tribal life and other characteristics of the 
country had enabled ‘Iraq to become the largest breeder 
of Arab horses in the worm More recently, with the intro- 
duction of motor transport and the gradual suppression of 
raiding, the Arab horse has begun to lose its privileged 
place among the tribes Thanks, however, to the kMn 
interest shown m the subject by the royal family, effective 
measures have been taken to offset the decline in breeding 
Racing, for instance, which was introduced in Baghdad 
after the British military occupation in 1917, was developed 
and regulated with a view to encouraging and protecting 
breeders of bloodstock A stud book was estabhshed with 
compulsory registration, and horse racing has now become 
the most popular and democratic sport There are about 
seventy-hve days’ racing each year between October and 
May With not less than eight events each day About 
eight hundred horses are in constant training and the 
stakes have been sufficiently increased to finance the sport 
satisfactorily Betting is by totalisator, and in the season 
of 1943-44 over I D 1,500,000 passed through its accounts 

Substantial purchases of 'Iraqi horses have been made 
in recent years by Turkey, Iran, Chma, and other countries 
for their armies, and racehorses with creditable records 
have found a ready and profitable market in India and 
Egypt 

Although much mechanisation has taken place in the 
armed forces of 'Iraq, yet, owing to the peculiar character 
of the country, the horse remains indispensable, and 
mounted poUce and cavalry are extensively used 

Breedmg takes place on traditional and individual lines 
There are no stud farms, and pedigrees are usually recorded 
only in the mind The buyer is expected to know horses 
and to judge punty of strain by conformation and action 
These two factors have been officially adopted by the 
racing authonties as standards in classifying Arab horses 
Thus for admission to “Class 1 Arabs” speed over short 
distances is of secondary consideration and a horse with 
a good racing record may not quahfy if he defaults in 
action or conformation These are, in fact, the traditionally 
recognised criteria of endurance and stamina and so of 
capacity for speed over long distances, in which the Arab 
horse excels 


INDUSTRY 

‘Iraq was from olden times one of the countnes that 
manufactured textiles The silk of Mosul became famous, 
eventually giving its name to the special type of cloth 
known as muskn ‘Iraq has never abandoned the manu- 
facture of textiles, despite the replacement of hand looms 
by machinery. Baghdad manufactures silk cloth of various 
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kinds, sncli as the aba* and kuftyah (Arab headwear), uor. 
and other articles, while Mosul manufactures cotton and 
woollen cloth. 

There were in Traq no factories oth«r than those 
installed in Baghdad by the Turkish Government (such 
as the weaving factory, known as Abbakhana. the ice 
factory, and the mills), and others established by foreign 
companies, such as the liquorice factory at Kut al-Amara, 
the arak distillery at Qararah (on the outskirts of Bagh- 
dad), and the pumps installed for irrigation 

After the formmg of the National Government in 'Iraq, 
those in power endeavoured to establish factones The 
first were tobacco factones (which have made good pro- 
gress) and the spmmng factory of Fattah Pasha at Kadhi- 
main (which exports its manufactures to Iran and the 
Arab countnes) Two tanmng factones have also been 
instituted m Baghdad and a spinning factory in Mosul 
Moreover, factones for the manufacture of bricks, the distil- 
ling of arak, and the ginning of cotton have been created 
The Government has two factones, one of which was 
established by the Mimstry of Defence for the manufacture 
of ammumtion, ironmongery, saddlery, and the repamng 
of imlitary equipment, and the other being established 
by the Jail Department in Baghdad for spmmng, carpentry, 
and bookbin^ng Apart from all these there is a large 
factory at Shalchiyah, which was established by the Traq 
Railways for the construction and repair of railway 
wagons, etc 

Traq is famous for its jewellery, silverwork. and enamel- 
ling, at which the Sabeans are adept The construction 
of saihng vessels is also a flounshmg industiy in southern 
Traq 

OIL 

Petroleum has been known and utilised for various pur- 
poses by the inhabitants of Traq for several thousands of 
years Yet its mdustnal importance was not realised until 
the early years of the present century, when British and 
American experts became interested Thereupon the 
country soon came into pronunence as a potential oil- 
bearmg region Political and other exigencies, however, 
delayed the development of her resources until after the 
first World War 

Traq has become in recent years a substantial oil 
producer and has great potential reserves In 1939 it 
ranked eighth among the oil-producing countries of the 
world, but it IS now firmly believed that ‘Iraqi fields aro 
capable of producing several times the present quantity 
There are at present four oil compames operating in 
Traq They are 

Hit Trtq Ptlroltviii Ctmpany, which obtained m 1925 
an oil concession from the Government of ‘Iraq for a period 
of seventy-five years covering all lands in the former 
vtlayets of Mosul and Baghdad The concession gave to 
the company the right to select after examination twenty- 
four plots, each of an area of eight square miles, for its 
own exclusive use After the company had made its choice, 
the Traq Government had the right to put the remaimng 
t«mtory of the concession on the open market In 1931 
the concession was revised Under the new agreement the 
surrender of territory proviso was removed, and the com- 
pany was given the sole right to exploit all lands situated 
to the east of the Tigna— covenng an area of 32,000 square 
miles. In return for the removal of the above proviso the 
company undertook to construct a pipe-line system of a 
total capacity of not less than 3.000.000 tons per annum, 
ind to pay the 'Iraq Government the sum of ^£400,000 
[gold) each year until the commencement of regular export 
>i oiL 


The company discovered ml in large quantities in 1927. 
when the famous Baba Gurgur well near Kirkuk came in 
with a production of 60,000 barrels per day The results 
of drilling have since proved the vast potentialities of the 
Kirkuk oil field The Kirkuk structure is sixty miles in 
length, between one and two miles in width, and is one of 
the biggest single oil structures in the world The oil 
product at Kirkuk is sent to the ports of Haifa in Palestine 
and Tripoli in Syria through a twelve-inch pipeline which 
has a capacity of 4,000,000 tons of oil per annum 

The export of oil from the ‘Iraqi fields is, at present, 
limited by the capacity of the Mediterranean pipeline, but 
‘ Iraq expects that a nev\ outlet will be found for her vast 
reserves of oil 

Mosul Potroloum Company. Follomng the revision of 
the ‘Iraq Petroleum Company concession, the Mosul 
Petroleum Company (previously known as the BOD) 
was granted a concession in 1932 over all lands in the 
Mosul and Baghdad vtlayats situated west of the River 
Tigris and north of the thirty-third parallel This company 
IS still m the exploratory stage, and pays the Government 
a dead rent which started with l\oo,ooo (gold) in 1933, 
increasmg by £25,000 (gold) annually up to ;^2oo,ooo (gold) 
Over sixty wells liave bMU drilled and oil in large quantities 
has been found By the terms of its concession this com- 
pany has eventually to construct a pipeline with a mini- 
mum capacity of t ,000,000 tons a year or to make arrange- 
ments for the transport of that minimum quantity 

Basru Petroleum Company obtained a concession in 
1938 covering all lands situated south of the vilayet of 
Baghdad This company is still in the exploratory stage 
and has earned out a thorough survey of its concession 
area, which included both geological and geophysical 
examination It pays the Government of ‘Iraq a dead rent 
of £200,000 (gold) annually and has eventually to make 
satisfactory arrangements for the transport of 1,000,000 
tons of oil per annum 

The KhUMuIn Oil Company was formed in 1925 to acquire 
and operate the concession held by the Anglo- Iranian Oil 
Company in the stnp of land along the ‘Ira^Iran frontier 
known as the "transferred territories" This company 
produces oil from the Naft-Khanah held and delivers it 
through a twenty-five-mile pipeline to its refinery on the 
Alwand river near Khanaqin, the entire output of which 
IS consumed locally 

The oil companies pay a royalty of four shillings (gold) 
per ton of oil exported or sold in 'Iraq The ‘Iraq Petroleum 
Company, Mosul Petroleum Company, and the Basra 
Petroleum Company pay a sum of ;^6o,ooo (gold) on the 
first 4,000,000 tons of which royalty is payable and £20,000 
(gold) and pro rata on each subsequent 1,000,000 tons is 
commutation of taxes The Government is entitled to 
take up to 20 per cent of the total oil produced by the 
Mosul Petroleum and Basra Petroleum Companies, free of 
charge, for local consumption 

The marketing of petroleum products within ‘Iraq u, 
at present, undertaken by the Rafidain Oil Company, a 
subsidiary of the ‘Irao Petroleum Company, which is a 
selling organisation and does not manufacture oil products 
Suppbes are drawn partly from the Khanaqm Oil Com- 

C iny’s refinery at Alwand and partly from the Anglo- 
anian Oil Company’s refinery at Abadan in Iran (Persia) 
The Government of ‘Iraq has given careful consideration 
to a project for the erection of a State oil refinery capable 
of supplying the country’s requirements of oil products 
'There are two sources of supply available at present from 
which the Government has the right to obtain oil for the 
proposed refinery, viz the Kukuk and (^yara crude otls. 
Experts have b^'engaged to study the technical and 
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economic aspects of the problem of refining in 'Iraq 
producing the country’s needs of the difleient products 
from the crude oils available The proposed scheme in- 
volves the use of both the Kukuk and Qayara oils and 
will provide for the production of aviation spirit, motor 
spirit, kerosene, gas, Diesel, and furnace oils, and asph^t 
^^^i'*^^*** hy the domestic market It is expected that work 
will start on this project in the near future. 


MINERAL! 

B^des oil, 'Iraq is nch in various mineral products of 
the "earthy” typo, such as coal, bitumen, sulphur, salt, 
limestone, marble, gypsum, clay, sand, and metallic ores 
But these are usually of value only if worked sufficiently 
near their point of utilisation, owing to ^o heavy trans- 
port costs. This, however, does not imply that there are 
any great chances of the existence of valuable mineral 
deposits, other than oil, to bo exploited in the near 
future 


TRADE ORDANItATION! 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Baglitei OliANiber tl CenuMree: Baghdad; f 1926. Pres. 
M Kamil Al-Khbohairi. Vice-Pres Ibrahim Haim, 
Sec M Jaafar Al-Shabibi, Acting Sec Sabri Al- 
Teaima; 2,463 mems . including 302 brokers 
Basra Chamber of Cammerce: Basra, f 1926, Pres. 
Hashbm Al-Khbdhairi. Vice-Pres Haj Salman Al- 
Dhekair, Sec Haj Suood Al-Salbh, Acting Sec. 
Hamad Al-Bassam, 600 mems 

Mosul Chamber of Commoree: Mosul, f 1926; Pres Mono 
Najib El Jadbr, Sec Hamdi Chelmeran; 270 mems. 

THE DATE BOARD 

Hashbm Al-Khedhairi, Mohamad Al-Akil, Hamed 
Al-Naqib, Amer Al-Kamil, Abdul Razzak Al-Amir, 
Abdul Kadbr Bashayan 
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EDUCATION 


•YSTEM OP EDUCATION 

‘Iraq’s approach to education to^y may be charac- 
terised as nationalist, democratic, and progressive It is 
nationalistic m the sense that it tends to make the rising 
geomration nation-conscious, to recall the tradition of ‘Iraq 
as a centre of Arab culture in the past; and to stimulate 
Its future contribution to human welfare It is democratic 
m the sense that it aspires to provide equal opportunities 
for education to all sections of the population, it already 
provides free primary and secondary education to some, it 
recognises no class, race or denominational distinctions It 
IS progressive in that it appreciates all that is best in 
Western education, with its attention to physical hygiene 
and social preparation as well as industry and agriculture 
But this in no way interferes with its efforts to recall the 
pecuhar hterary and spiritual hentage of the Arabs and 
stimulate their renaissance 

The present system is composed of three stages Six 
years of primary and five years of secondary education 
are followed by higher traimng. The primary stage aims 
at developing m the children a capacity for observation 
and thinking as a prelunmary to studying the language, 
kterature, and history of their country Primary education 
IS free, though compulsion has yet to be everywhere 
enforced 

Dunng the school year 1945-46 the following schools 
were m operation 
State Elementary Schools 

(1) For boys, 723 (pupils 90,419) 

(2) For girls, 221 (pupils 28,068) 

(3) For young children, 52 (pupils 7,923). 

Private and Foreign Primary Schools 

1) For boys, 41 (pupils 13,693) 

2) For girls, 25 (pupils 7.977) 

(3) For young cluldren, 17 

The majority of the last-named receive a State grant 


The statistics of the secondary schools for the year 
1946-47 were as follows* 

Intermediate Schools (first stage) 

1) For boys, 68 (pupils 11,913) 

2) For girls, 29 (pupils 2,784) 

Secondary Schools (second stage) 

(1) For boys, 42 (pupils 4.476) 

(2) For girls, 8 (pupils 756) 

In addition, there are three technical schools (or boys, 
a school for homecraft for girls, an agricultural school, a 
school for health officials, a school for nurses and midwivea 
a school for pohee inspectors and non-commissioned 
inspectors, a fine art institute, and a physicai training 
institute 

The curriculum in the Intermediate schools consists of 
rchgion, Arabic, English, mathematics, biology, elemen- 
tary physics and chemistry, hygiene, physical tinning, and 
drawing. In the second stage of Se^ndary education 
there is a special course for girls dealing with child welfare 
The programme for boys us divided into three branches’ 
scientific, hterary, and commercial 

'Iraq has no university at present, but the following 
colleges fulfil many of a university’s functions. 

(1) The Law College, with 1,081 students 

(2) The Higher Teachers’ 'Trauung College, with 347 

students 

i 3) The Royal Faculty of Medicine, with 300 students. 
4) The Pharmacy College, with 98 students 
5) The Engineering College, with 158 students 
f6) The Higher Pohee Traimng College, with 63 students 
(7) The Queen Aha Institute, with 89 girl students 
The training of teachers is conducted on three academic 
levels the Intermediate, the Secondary, and the Higher 
At the Intermediate level there are three Rural Training 
Schools (or boys at Rustamiyah (in the suburbs of Bagh* 


PUBLIC EDUCATION, 1945-46 


InstitutKms 

Number of Schools 

Number of PupUs 
or Students 

Number of Teacher* 


MaU 

M\xed 

Female 

Male 

Mxxed 

Female 

Male 

Mxxed 

Female 

Elementary Schools 

723 



22 Z 

90.4*9 



28,068 

3.361 



1,418 

Intermediate Schools . 

33 

— 

21 

7.034 

— 

2,008 

250 

— 

Secondary (Preparatory) Schools . 

18 

— 

6 

2,446 

— 

685 

269 

73 

Elementary Trainmg Colleges 
Higher Teachers' Traimng Alleges 

4 

— 

2 

969 

— 

269 

63 

— 

Z 2 


I 

— 

23O 

— 

IIZ 

54 

— 

— 

Techmeal Schools 

3 

— 

— 

189 

— 

— 

58 

— 


Fme Arts Institute 


z 



— 

339 

— 

15 

— 

— 

School of Agriculture 

I 

— 

— 

119 


— 

9 

— 

— 

Domestic Alda School. 




z 

— 

— 

Z32 

— 

— 

zz 

Queen Aha Institute 

Law College .... 

— 

— 

z 

— 

— 

89 


— 

*4 

— 

z 

— 

1. 03 1 

— 

50 

24 

— 

— - 

Medical College .... 



z 



288 


22 




Pharamc^ CoUese 

Engmeermg Colh^ . 

Higher PolKe College 

1 

z 

z 


86 

158 

63 


Z 2 




Heal^ Official &hwl 

z 





8 z 





— • 

BGdwifdry School 

— 

— 

z 

— 

— 

91 

— 
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ilad), at B’aquba, and at Mahaweel, and the Elementary 
Training School for each of which is a five-years' 

course in teaching to follow the primary education These 
institutions draw their students mainly from the rural 
areas and particularly from small towns and villages 
Besides giving ordinary academic and educational instruc- 
tion, the Rural Trainmg School lays special emphasis on 
agriculture and hygiene The Girls' Elementary Training 
School pays special attention to domestic science and 
child welfare, in addition to the usual subjects 

On the Secondary level there is the Primary Training 
School for tioya, which admits students for a three-year’s 
lourso m education after they have passed their Inter- 
mediate public examination, physical education, handi- 
crafts. and hygiene arc among the subjects taught here 
On the same level there is a Primary Training School for 
girls, which also gives a three-years.’ ( ourse in education 
for girls who have passed their Intermediate public exam- 
ination 

Tho Higher Teachers' Traimng College admits students 
who have passed their Secondary public examination, and 

J 'lvea them a five-years' course This institution is, m 
act, a college which prepares teachers for the country's 
Intermediate and Secondary schools The students here 
can specialise in any of tho following subjects (i) Arabic 
literature, (2) chemistry and biology, (3) mathematics and 
physics, (4) social sciences, (5) education and psychology 
The objective whu h the Ministry of Education has set 
itself may be summed up as follows a primary education 
which IS universal, a secondary and technical education 
which answer the increasing educational and technical 
needs of tlic country The campaign against illiteracy is 
already under way 140 tribal schools have been opened, 
Hitli 5.5^5 students and 233 lampaigning teachers l^rgc 
sums were spent 011 this kind of school during the sthool 
year 1945-46 Books are distributed free to the poorer 
students At the same time, schools are being used as the 
best medium for improving the health of the nation — free 
meals and medical attention are being provided where 
necessary, and instruction m the principles of health and 
hygiene is being given to all students 

OOLLEOet AND HIQHER INSTITUTES OF 
LEARNINQ 

Al-Shari'a C0ll«g«: Baghdad, Dean Ih-of Haj Hamdi Al- 
Adhami 

Oolitgt of Gommtrct and Eeonomici: Baghdad, Dean Dr 

Salmi Al-Dfkn Al-Nahi 

Enginttrlng Collaga, Tha: Baghdad, Dean Prof Bahjat 
Al-Naqib 

Highar Polica Training Coilna, Tha: Baghdad, Dean Sayid 
Jamil Al-Rawi 

Highar Taaahart* Training Callaga: Baghdad, Dean Prof 

Khalid Al-Hashimi 

Inttihita fl FIna Arte: Baghdad, Dean Al-Shkrif Mu- 
HiDDiN Haidar 

Law Callaga, Tha: Baghdad, Dean Ih-of Hussain Ali 
Al-Auhami 

Pharmacy Oollaga, Tha: Baghdad, Dean Dr Hashim Al 

WiTRY, M D 

Quaan Alla InatHuta: Baghdad, Dean Prof Amat Sarbd 

Royal Faenliy of Madicina, Tha: Baghdad, Dean Dr 

Hashim Al Witry, m d 

Royal MHitairy OoHaga, Tha: Baghdad, Dean O C Abdul- 
Kadir Sabhd 

Royal Staff Oollaga, Tha: Baghdad 


ROYAL FACULTY OF MEDIOIRE, TNI 

BAGHDAD 
Founded 1927. 

Prestdent • Dr Hashim Al Witry, m d 
Treasurer Joseph Bazzoi 
Secretary Dr Zaki Badri-kl-Din, ph c 
Lxbrarsan Abid Nsesan 
Number of students 300 
The library contains 4.000 volumes 
Publications 7 he Journal of the Royal Faculty of Medi- 
cine of ‘Iraq (Editors Dr Hashim Al Witry, m d and 
Prof W R M Drew) 

Dean 

Prof Hashim Al Witry 
Directors 

School of Medicine Dr Beithoon Rassam 
School of Pharmacy Sayid Yahia Awni Al-Safi, ph c 
Health Officials School Dr Mohambd Abdul Fattah, 
m d 

School of Nursing and Midwifery Miss Lateefa Sam- 
archy, s r n 

Professors 
Akrawi, Fatmullah, m d 
Alusi, Ibrahim Akip, m d 
Al Witry, Hashim, m d 
Al-Zahawi, Shawket, m d 
Azawi, Jallal 

Barbaer, W C,td,ma,mb,bch (Cantab ),f.r c s (Eng.). 

Boswell, C , b sc , d 1 c 

COWIE, D U , B sc , PH D , r R 1 c 

Dixon, T F , b sc (chem ), pii d (biochem ), f r 1 c, 

Drew, W R M , m b , ch.b , f r c p , d t m and h. 

Kasir, Abdullah, m d 

Mills, E A,mb,ciib,dtm and h. 

Norman, A C,obb,dm,chb 
Rahman, Amin Beg Abdul, m d 

Rogers, L S,mbe,hb,cmb,f r.c.s , f r.c.s b., f.r a.c.s. 
Shawket, Sami, m d 
Startup, C W , b sc , ph d, 

Tchobanian, m d. 

INCTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 

BAGHDAD 
Founded 1936 

Dean • Al-Sherif Muhiddin Haidar 
Director of Administration. Walter E E Jbnkb. 
Assistant Director Hanna Petros 
Number of students 339 
The library contains 500 volumes 

Professors 

Albu, Sandu (Violin, Viola). 

Al Shibu, Hakki fDramatic Art). 

Darwish, Sheikh Ali. 

Hassan, Faikh (Pamting and Drawing). 

Hertz, Julian (Piano). 

i ENKB, WALTER E E (Oboe and Clarinet). 

Ialxhassian, Nubar (Kanoon). 

Muhiddin Haidar, Al Shsrif (Oude and 'Cello). 

Petros, Hanna (Brass Wind). 

Sbton-Lloyd, Mrs. (Sculpture). 

fOHOOLI OF ORIENTAL REtEARON 
Amarican tehoal al Oriaalal Raaaarch: Baghdad; f. 1923; 
Dir. Prof E A Spbisbr, Librarian Gunois Awad ^o 
of vols in hbrary 2,966). Pnbls ExcemoHone at Tepe 
Gawra, Joint Expedition with the 'Iraq Mmaum Texts 
(6 vols.). Joint Excavations with Harvard University 
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at Nuxi Texts (3 vols.). Nust: Report on the Excavations 
at Yorgan Tej^, near Ktrhuk, by Richard F. S. Starr 
(2 vols ) 

■ritMi Mit*! tf Arekaoiofy in *irM (Otrtnii* Ml 
MtnMNrtal) : Baghdad; f 1932. London address, 20 
Wilton Street, London, S.W i. Chair Sir Edgar 
Bonham-Carter, k c m c., c I e , Dir of Excavation 
M E Mallowan, m a ; hbrary of the school at the 
Institute of Arch*ology, Inner Circle, Regents Park, 
London, Publ. Journal ‘Iraq (twice annually. Editor 
C F Gadd, f b a , F s A , British Museum, London, 
WC 1) 

LEARNED AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 

OommittM of PvUlcationt, Trantlation: Mimstry of Educa- 
tion, Baghdad 

AI-KaUm ClUk {PEN Club) Baghdad 

AI-RakiU Socioty: Baghdad 

Toachort’ Socioty: Baghdad 

Tho Royal Medical Socioty: Baghdad 

Amorican University Alumni Association: Baghdad 

MUSEUMS 

The ‘Iraq Museum: Baghdad, f 1923. Dir Dr Naji-al- 
Asil, Dir -Gen of Antiquities, Curator Taha Baqir, 
M A The ‘Iraq Museum houses vast collections of 
antiquities dating from prehistoric epochs down to the 
Sassanian and Islamic periods (3rd- 17th century a d ) 
These objects represent the various periods in the 
history of the country Prehistonc periods, Sumerian 
and Akkadian, Old Babylonian, Assyrian and Neo- 
Babylonian, Seleuceid, Sassanian, and Islamic periods 
It has a library of 14,000 vols at tho present time 

The Abhtsld Pcfacc MuMum: Directorate-General of 
Antiquities, Baghdad 

The Natural Hictory Museum: Higher Teachers' Training 
College, Baghdad 


LIRRARIEt 

The RuhUc Uhrary tf Baghdad: Baghdad 
Emir Bhail Public Lihrary: Mosul 
Basra Public Uhrary: Basra 
Amara PuMk Lihrary: Amara 
Nasiriyya Public Libi^: Muntafiq 
Oiwaniya Public Library: Diwamya 
Hillah Public Library: Hillah 
Ramadi Public Library: Dulaim 
B’aquba Public Llbra^: Diyala 
Kirkuk Public Library: Kirkuk 
bulaimaniya Public Library: Sulaimamya 
Arbil Public Ubrary: Arbil 
Najef Public Library: Najef, Karbala 
Karbala Public Library: Karbala 
Kut Public Ubrary: Kut 

The Diaran Ubrary: Ministry of Education, Baghdad 

The Ubrary of the Directorate ef Antiquities: Baghdad 
Library of Awqaf, The: Baghdad 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES 

Bash A’yan Ubrary: Basra 

Taha El-Rawi Ubrary: Baghdad 

Abbas El-Azxawi Ubrary: Baghdad 

Pdre Anistas El-Karmali Ubrary: Baghdad 

H.E. the late Abdul Rahman AUNaqlb Library: Baghdad. 

Yacub Sarkis Library: Baghdad 

Adv. Mohamad Ahmad Library: Basra 

Al-Hussainiyah Library: Najaf 

Al'Kashuf Al-Qhataa Ubrary: Najef 

Abdul Haq Shebib Library: Baghdad 
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PLACES OF 


mt Tovrlll IMMII in *lnm. The beet seaMn for vieitlnj: 
'Iraq i» from the beginning of October until early May 
This season is delightful, with moderate temperatures and 
a sky which is rarely overcast 

During tins season game is plentiful. Wild pigs roam the 
thickets and marshes, and boar hunting is a favourite 
sport Partridges are found m great numbers in cultivated 
fields and gardens, while duck and pigeon are plentiful in 
the rivers and marshes Bustard and sand grouse are in 
considerable numbers in the deserts and mountains la 
'Iraq there are extensive plains in which herds of antelopes 
roam, also m the forests of the country the wild cat is 
hunt^ for Its fine fur. Apart from all these, the sportsman 
will find foxes, hyenas, jackals, wolves, bears, rabbits, 
beavers, and sables, besidc'S many kinds of fish 

Moreover, during this season archaeological missions 
from the museums and universities of Europe and America 
come to 'Iraq to excavate in all parts of the country, so 
that the tourist has the opportunity to become acquainted 
with the ancient history of 'Iraq 

‘Iraqi Summor Rtsortt. Nature has endowed the north 
of ‘Iraq lavishly, the scenery being much admired by 
visitors 

The summer resorts in 'Iraq are many. In the north, 
not far from the towns of Mosul, Arbil, and Sulaimamya, 
there are lofty mountains — snow-topped in winter — with 
streams in all the valleys The region is well wooded and 
admirable for open-air holiday-makers in the hot summer 
months, the sun's rays being tempered by the altitude, so 
that the chmate is always bracing. 

A few years ago the 'Iraq Government started to surface 
the winding forest roads leading to the mountains. These 
are now completed, and visitors can reach all the beauty 
spots by motor car without trouble A number of hotels 
have hwn opened, and it is hoped that the summer resorts 
of ‘Iraq wilt continue to grow in importance. 


TOURIST AGENCIES 

Cook, ThOmOl, & Sont: Raslud street, Baghdad 

Dwyor A Go. (Mriq) LM.: Salhiyah Street, Baghdad 

Iraq Trivol Agoncy: Rashid Street, Baghdad 

‘Iraq Toun: Rashid Street, Baghdad 

Lovant TOtin: Rashid Street, Baghdad 

Nairn Transport Co. LM.: Rashid Street, Baghdad 

Raloitino and Egypt Lloyd Go. Ltd.: Rashid Street, Baghdad 

PoltOttrt 8.A.E.: liashid Street, Baghdad 

Rapkidain Transport Go. Ltd.: Rashid Street, Baghdad 

Sadoon Transport Co.: Rashid street, Baghdad 

ANTIQUITIES 

It is probably safe to say that the name of 'Iraq is mainly 
associated in the mind of the outside world with tw'o things, 
oil and antiquities The second of these is the more long 
standing, for scholars and explorers from the West made 
pilgrimages to the sites of Babylon and Nineveh long before 
the mineral wealth of the country had begun to interest 
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foreign industrialists Throughout the land a strange 
variety of standing monuments testify to its lUustnous 
past and represent a succession of widely different periods 
in the longest history of any single State m the world In 
'Iraq the stone-built temples, the pyramids and rock- 
hewn tombs of Egypt are missing — for the natural building 
material is bnck, which has not stood up to the passage 
of time very well Yet the rums of many bnck buildings 
survive and others have been brought to hght by ex- 
cavators’ picks 

Almost every one of the city States into vduch the 
Sumerians divided lower ‘Iraq until the twentieth century 
before Christ has left traces of its capital city, with rums 
of temples and palaces The most prominent feature 
of these is always the great temple — tower or ztggurat, 
at the summit of which the central shnne was built 
At Ur of the Chaldees, Kish, Endu, Aqar Quf near Bagh- 
dad, and a dozen other sites, the denuded remams of 
these great structures rear up against the sky like eerie 
Towers of Babel But it has needed the excavators' 
industry to expose the bmldmgs which cluster round their 
bases, and to recover their treasures They are, m fact, 
all that remams above the ground of Sumer and Akkad, 
and the same may almost be said of Babylon and Assyria. 
Babylon itself before excavation was no more than a vast 
brickfield, while the four capital cities of Assvna on the 
Upper Tigns were mere mounds and even their identi- 
fication was doubtful It IS true that high among the rocks 
at certain places in the northern mountains the Assynan 
lungs had carved the images of their gods and inscribed 
the records of their accomplishments in the pompous idiom 
of their own language, but elsewhere only the hon and the 
lizard kept watch where they and their Babylonian con- 
temporaries had “gloned and drunk deep” 

One of the best-preserved rums of 'Iraq dates from 
the Parthian dynasty who ruled Babylonia m the early 
Christian era This is the city of Hatra whose ruined walls 
and houses surround the remains of a great temple-palace 
Its splendid isolation on the banks of an almost dry river 
bed in the middle of the Jazirah desert appeals greatly to 
the imaginative visitor Twenty miles below Baghdad on 
the Tigris, the famous arch of Ctesiphon was built a 
couple of centuries later by a Sassanid king Half of 
the great bnck facade of his palace still survives, leaning 
to-day upon a powerful buttress built recently by the 'Iraq 
Government The ruins of the arch itself have also been 
strengthened Its vast arc of masonry is still seen against 
the sky and recognised as the greatest span of any similar 
bnck structure in the world Also in the desert, west of 
Karbala, another splendid rum attracts many visitors m 
spite of its remote situation This is the fortified palace called 
A1 'Ukhaidir, built m the early years of Islam by some 
eccentnc Arab potentate Its buttressed enclosure wall 
and many of its stone-vaulted chambers remam intact and 
form an astomshmg landmark m the waterless desert 

Later Islamic buildings are so numerous that they can- 
not be done justice to here Dating from the time of the 
Abbasid Caliphs in the eighth century a o is the astonish- 
ing mushroom-city of Samarra, seventy miles north of 
Baghdad Built and occ upied by a succession of Cahphs and 
abandoned, all within a s^ce of fiity-six years, its mosques 
and mansions once spread themselves for a distance of over 
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twenty miles along the left bank of the Tigris Still stand- 
ing are the wall of two enonnons "Friday Mosques", with 
stnmge, spiral minarets recalling the Babylonian xtggurais, 
and the great central archway of the caliphs' palace. Those 
buildings and the entire layout of the town were planned 
With studied magmficence, and the tmy modem city with 
its golden dome serves to accentuate the colossal scale on 
which the Abbasids built It is, in fact, surprising that in 
Baghdad itself, their ongmal capital, considerably fewer 
traces are left to-dav of their accomplishments The 
famous circular city, built by ^lansur in a d 762 on the 
right bank of the Tigris, afterwards formed a splendid 
settmg for the court of Harun al Raschid and the capita) 
of an empire which extended from China to Spain Yet 
so thorough was its destruction by Hulagu’s Mongol hordes 
that to-day hardly a trace of it remains, and even the site 
of his famous palace with its green dome is uncertain In 
hiB lifetime a suburb had begun to grow up at Rusafa on 
the opposite bank of the nver, and in the Middle Ages this 
assumed the heritage of Mansur's city and the name of 
Baghdad The line of its walls enclose the nucleus of the 
modem city, but the only architectural remains of old 
Rusafa are the famous college building of Al-Mustansir 
Billah, called the Mustansinyah, and the Abhasid palace 
in the citadel, whose mins have now been partly restored 
Few other buildings in Baghdad have survived the seven 
centuries of war and general insecurity which have inter- 
vened between the fall of the Caliphati* and the present 
day, but certain of its mosques — notably that which covers 
the tombs of the two Imams at Kadhimam— make up m 
the richness of their ornament for what they lack in 
antiquity The city of Mosul has perhaps suffered less at 
the hands of invaders Here, numerous buildings have 
survived with medieval ornaments beautifully carved m 
stone The best of these date from the time of the curiously 
named Atabeg sultan, Badr-ud-Dm Lulu In the Shi'a 
cities of Karbala and Najef the fine ornament and accumu- 
lated treasures of the two famous slirines are known to 
foreigners only by hearsay 

Until a hundred years ago the buildings wc have just 
mentioned were all that remained to testify to the antiquity 
of Mesopotamian culture Since that time archaeological 
excavations have added a great wealth of historical in- 
formation and ancient works of art The story of excavating 
in ‘Iraq may be divided into three separate chapters From 
about 1840 until the end of the last century the work of 
the great pioneer archaeologists, English and French, was 
mainly devoted to the investigation of the Assyrian capital 
cities and the removal of their treasures The Ottoman 
Government showed little interest in antiquities, and during 
those years many heavily-laden barges and rafts floated 
down the Tigris carrying the fine sculptures of the Assyrians 
destmed for the principal museums of Europe and the New 
World, and priceless historical documents for decipher- 
ment by the Western scalars whose industry and in- 
genuity had recently made the process possible To take 
an example’ in King Sennacherib's palace at Nineveh Sir 
Henry Layard uneauthed "nearly two miles of bas-rehefs 
and twenty-seven portals formed by colossal winged bulls 
and lion-sphinxes’'^ In this palace and in that of Ashur 
near by, he also discovered two libraries containing more 
than 25,000 clay tablets or books inscribed in the wedge- 
shaped characters of the time These revealed m detail 
not only the greater part of Assyrian history, but the bulk 
of Assyrian science and philosophy, from chemical formulae 
to lync poetry 

The early years of the present century were mainly 
notable for the advent to the Mesopotamian field of Ger- 
man archaeologists and the improvement by them in their 
work at Babylon and Ashur of excavating techmoue At 
Babylon, m particular, traces can be seen of the cona 


scientious planning of important buildings The best 
preserved of these was the famous Ishtar C^te, the u;^r 
of which was removed and reconstructed in Bmlin. 
The second stage did not begin until the years immedi- 
ately following the first World Waw, when an ‘Iraqi 
National Museum was created on the initiative of MiM 
Gertrude Bell, and an Antiquities Law drafted to apportion 
the finds of foreign excavators There followed a score 
years during which sixteen foreign institutions of five 
different nationalities sent archseological expeditions to 
‘Iraq Their labours, in co-operation with local antiquitiat 
authorities, filled the new museum with priceless works of 
art and built up many completely new chapters in the 
history of early Mesopotamian culture and so of world 
civilisation 

In fact it was the marvellous discoveries of Sir Leonard 
Woolley at Ur of the Chaldee# wluch m the early mneteen- 
twentics astomshed the Western world and concentrated 
all eyes on the brilliance of Sumerian culture His royal 
tombs. With their wealth of gold and precious stones and 
gruesome "death-pits” occupied the headlmes of the world 
Press for many months It seems that these Sumerian 
notables were not only buried with all their personal finery 
and possessions, but were accompanied to the grave by 
a great retinue of guards and male or female attendants, 
fully equipped and dressed in ntual ornament, who, in 
their turn, became human sacrifices to the after-world 
comfort of their masters Many of the most famous 
treasures of the ‘Iraq museum are from this source. 
Weapons and vessels of finely-chased gold or silver, 
elaborate personal ornament of lapislazuh, crystal and 
cornelian, musical instruments, gaming boards, toilet sets, 
and the marvellous golden wig-hclmet of a Sumerian prince, 
all testifying the splendour of these ancient courts and Use 
advanced craftsmanship of the Sumenan people As we 
have said, many other archasologists followed in Woolley’s 
footsteps, and mounds m all parts of the country contri- 
buted A striking v.uiety of .intiquities, from the strangtly 
modem-looking sculpture of the southern sites to the 
exquisite painted pottery of the northern cultures, dating 
from four thousand years before Christ 

Tlie third chapter in this story has hardly begun. The 
outbreak of World War II put an end to the activitiM of 
foreign visitors, and the 'Iraqi Department of Antiqui- 
ties alone was left to preserve the continuity of archaeo- 
logical research m the country. Fortunately, as a result 
of long-term technical training, the young department was 
now well equipped m this respect, and an enlightened 
Treatsury did not find it necessauy to curtail the sum 
budgeted lor excavation It has coosequently proved 
possible in the past few years for work of this character 
to be undertaken at five carefully chosen sites, and the 
results have in almost all cases been sensational Tfie 
now-famous "painted temple" at 'Uqair, with its remark- 
able prehistoric frescoes; the treasure chamber and vaulted 
wme cellar of King Kungalsu at Aqar Quf, with its Kassite 
inscriptions, and the Stone Age settlement of the first 
'Iraqi farmers at Tell Hassuna — ^all represent notable pieces 
of research, aad have added a new section of exhibits to 
the ‘Iraq Museum In the Islamic field the discovery of 
Al Hajjaj’s palace and mosque at Wasit and the Abb^id 
mansions of Samarra have both produced interesting 
pubUcations 

MOSLEM SHRINES 

Baghdad 

The KfidhiilMiii Mo«qM in Baghdad contains the tombs 
of Imam Musa Ai-Kadhim and Imam Mohammed Al- 
Jawad, each tomb is crowned by a great dome, the surface 
of which IS covered with a pure gold sheet 
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Basra 

At Basra there are mosques and ancient shrines most 
oi which date back to tlM first days of Islam, when the 
famous ‘'Jamal” battle occurred Among those standing 
to-day are the shrines of Zubair, Talha, and All At a dis- 
tance of SIX miles north of them stands the shrine of Anas 
ibn Malik, above it is a beautiful high dome Basra also 
contains the shrines of Hassan M-Basri and Ibn Sirin 
Among its imposing remains is the BMra Motque, with its 
historical minaret Excavators have found on it many 
stones which date back to the first Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian epochs. Among the historical monuments existing 
in the city is the Kawaz Motqua. 

The fiamarra Mosqua contains the graves of the two 
Imams, All Al-Hadhi and his son Hasan Al-Askari Built 
on the two tombs are two high domes, the larger (that of 
Imam Ah Al-Hadhi) sheathed m pure gold Around it 
several golden minarets have been installed 

The Imam Moiqiia is situated at Adhaniiyah It is 
very spacious and contains a large dome standing on a 
marble base The grave of Abu Hamfa is attached to this 
mosque and the dome upon it is built of coloured kashant 
stones 

The Al-Qallani Moiqui is the mosque of .Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir Al-Jili, situated in Bab Al-Shcikh Quarter, and bears 
his name It is very spacious and lias a great dome, finely 
shaped and surrounded by several minarets. 

Karbala 

The fihriiia of Imam All ibn Abi Talib. Visitors to the 
town see from a long distance the fine golden dome tower- 
ing to the skies, on both sides of which arc standing two 
ma'danas covered with gold The sahan of the mosque is 
very large and of exquisite design, both from the archi- 
tectural and decorative viewpoints It contains rooms full 
of antiquities and precious relics 

The Sbrint of Huiain ibn Ail stands in the middle of a 
great sahan in Karbala 

The Shrina of Abbas Ibn All, also m the middle of a 
great sahan in Karbala, is scarcely less fine than the sahans 
of the other imams 

The thrina of Imam Awn is situated thirteen kilometres 
east of the town of Karbala. 

The Kttfa Mokuo contains the graves of Muslim ibn 
Aqil and Ham ibn Urwa Both graves are sacred to the 
Moslems. 

Every year thouhands of visitors journey to Karbala to 
visit the sacred shnnes and other histoncal monuments 

Kirkuk 

The tombs of Darnel, Aziz, and Hanm are in Oaniol 
Mosqttt, situated m the Kirkuk Barracks 

The tomb of Imam Qasim is in a mosque at Mahallat 
Imam Qasim 

The tomb of Imam Mohammed is m the mosque situated 
in Mahallat Masla 


Mosul 

The Nabi Borlit ilOMttf is one of the important historical 
monuments of ’Iraq It is said that Tamerlane rebuilt or 
repaired it dunng his occupation of Mosul The date of its 
building IS not accurately known 
AI-HaJ nl-Ahmar (also known as Maqam al-Khudhir) 
was built by Emir Mujahid-Uddm Kaimaz, one of the 
Attabiki dynasty mimsters 

The Al-Nuri Mosque, bmlt by Nur-Uddm the Attabiki, 
ruler of Aleppo, and is named after him 

The Omoyyad Mosque is one of the oldest Islamic 
mosoues, restored by the Attabiki, who also decorated it 
and Duilt a fine large dome upon it 

The Tuhim Ohurch is a very old church, its history goes 
back to the era of Islamic conquests It was repaired 
several times during the reign of Hussain Pasha Al-Jalili, 
after the attack of Tahmosib Koli Khan, otherwise known 
as Nadir Shah It cont.ims a great many engravings and 
iiisc riplions 


SHRINES OF OTHER RELIGIONS IN ‘IRAQ 

Jewish Communitv 

Thi Qroat SynagOfUO, Baghdad, built m the sixteenth 
century a d 

Shoikh lihtq Synagogue, Baghdad, built in the sixteenth 
century a u 

Shrino of Joshua (tho Qroat Priest), Baghdad 

Shrine of tho Prophet Daniel, Kirkuk 

Shrino of Ezekiel tho Prophet, at Kefi], a small city on 
the Euphrates 

Shrine of Ezra the Writer, at Euxair, a small city called 
after his name in Basra District 

Shrine of Jonah tho Prophet, Mosul 

Shrine of Nahun, at Alkosh, a small city in Mosul 
District 

Chaldean Community 

Al'Sayida Monaetory, of the Chaldean Community, is 
one of the largest and wealthiest institutions of its kind 
in the Middle East Situated near the village of Al-Qosh 
and surrounded by vines, it houses a precious library and 
a beautiful church 

St. Hormuz Monaetory. St Hormuz, born m the Ahwax 

district towards the end of the sixth century a d , founded 
the monastery between 628 and 647, and the district is 
still to-day considered one of the healthiest summer resorts 
in northern ‘Iraq 

Syrian-Catholic Community 

This sect has a famous histoncal monastery known as the 
St. Bohnam Monaetory, but also locally known as Khudhur 
Monastery, which w'as built in the fourth century a d 
Of all the monasteries of ‘Iraq this is the oldest and the 
most famous, and stands like a fortress on the high Alfan 
Mountain, north of Mosul 
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THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Al'AkhlHir: Baghdad, f 1938, Arabic, poUtical and general, 
Propr JuBRAN Mbjukon 

Ai-Magli: Mosul, f 1926. morning, Arabic, politaal and 
general, Propr and Editor Matti Sarsam 
Al-H«wadith: Baghdad, f 1941, evening, Arabic, general. 
Editor Adel Awni 

At- 'Iraq: Baghdad, f 1920, Arabic, political and general, 
Propr Razzuq Ghannam 

Al-Ittfhad: Baghdad, f 1938, morning, Arabic, political 
and general, Propi and Editor Naji Salmon Al- 
OUBAIUI 

Al-Nan: Basra, f 1930. morning, Arabic, political and 
general, Propr and Editor K\dir Al-Sayyab 
Al-Nida’: Baghdad, f 1944. morning, Arabic, political and 
general, Propr and Editor Noor-Al-Deen Dauod 
AI-Rai-AI-A’m: Baghdad, f 193O, evening, Aiabic, 
political and general, Propr and Editor Mon am to 
Mahoi Al-Jawaheri 

AloSa’ah: Baghdad, f 1944, morning, Arabic, political and 
general, ftopr and Editor bAUR-AL-DEEN Sharai'- 
Al-Deen 

Al-Shatb: Baghdad, f 194 1, morning, Arabic, political 
and general, Propr and Editor Vahya Kasskm 
Al-Thaghr: Basra, f 1932, Arabic, general 
Al-Yakdha: Baghdad, f 1928, morning, Arabic, political 
and general, Propr and Editor Salman Al-Safwani 
Ai-Yomt: Baghdad, f 1938, morning, Arabic, political and 
general, Propr and Editot Jamil Room 
Al-Zaman: Baghdad, f 1937. Arabic, political and general, 
Propr Tawfiq Al Sam’ani 

AkhirSa’ah: Basra, f 1941, morning, {lolitical and general, 
I^ropr and Editor Abdul Razzak Al-Nasiri 
Btbil: Baghdad, f 1944, morning, Arabic, political and 
general, Propr and Editor Iskandar Ma'roof 
Liwa-AI-Ittiklal: Baghdad, f 1946, morning, Arabic, 
political and general, owned and published by the 
Independence Party 

Mottll: Mosul, f 1947, morning. Arabic, political and 
general, Propr and Editor Prof Yon an Abboo Al- 
Yonan 

Natir-AI-Haq: Mosul, f 1941, morning, Arabic, political 
and general, Propr and Editor Mahmood Mufti 
Al-Shafeiyah 

Eawt-AI'Ahrar: Baghdad, f 1946, morning, Arabic, 
poUtical and general, published by the pohtical Liberal 
Party 

Tlia 'Iraq TIiRM: The Ttmes Printing and Publishing Co 
Ltd , Baghdad, English 


PERIODICALS 

Al'Furai: Hillah, f 1947, weekly. Arabic, social Propr 
and Editor 13\mr Sam ska 

Al-Qhury: Najaf, f 1939, wec*kl> Arabic, soi i.il ,iiul 
historical, Piopi and Editor Mojivmfu Kidim \i 
Kashei- Ai-Gh\t\ 

Al'Hatit: Najaf, f 192*), weekly, Arabic, social and re- 
ligious, Propr Ja’far Al-Khalii i 

Al'HaMOOn: Baghdad, f ic(47. weekly, Aiabic, social. 
Propr and Editor Hashem Noohi 

AI-NadMm: Baghdad, f ic>39, wc'ekly, Arabic, social. 
Propr and Editoi Nasir (,irc.kks 

BmrMd AMoumOUa': Baghdad, f 1947, weekly, Aiabic, 
political and general, Propr and Editor Sayiu Salman 
Al-Sueiku Daoud 

Ftta>AI»'lraq: Mosul, Arabic, general, Propr Sa'duddin 
ZlADAH 

KdimOOi: liaghdad, f 1939. weekly, Arabic, social, Propr 
and Editor hAOHEL Kassem Raji 

Kirkuk: Kirkuk, f 1926. weekly, social and general, owned 
and pubhshed by the Municipality of Kirkuk City 


MAGAZINES, GAZETTES, AND BULLETINS 

Africultural Bullutin, Tht: Baghdad, tn-nionthly, Arabic, 
agricultural, published by the Directorate-General of 
Agriculture 

Al-Mualitm Al-Jadid {The Modern 'teacher) Baghdad, a 
tri-monthly maga/tno, Arabic, educational, social, and 
general, owned and pubhshed by the Ministry of 
Education 

Baghdad Chamhar of Commorco Magaaino: Baghdad, 

monthly, Arabic, commercial, agricultural, and statis- 
tical, owned and pubhshed by the Baghdad Chamber 
of Commerce 

'Iraq Govornmont Gaaotto, Tho: Baghdad, weekly, Arabic 
and English, legal and informative, published by the 
‘Iraq Government Press 

Journal of tho Royal Faculty of Modicino, Tho: Baghdad, 
monthly, Arabic, scicntinc and educational, owned by 
the Royal h acuity of Medicine, Baghdad, edited by 
Dr Hashim Al-Witry and Prof W R M Drew 

Military Magaaino, Tho: Baghdad, monthly, Arabic, 
military, published and edited by the Ministry of 
Defence 
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PALESTINE 

GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

Palestine is bounded on the north by the Republics of the 
Lebanon and Syria, on the east by the Hashemite King- 
dom of Transjordan, on the south by the I'eninsula of 
Smai which forms part of Egypt, and on the west by the 
Mediterranean 

MOUNTAINS 

Nearly 36 per cent of the area of Palestine is hill country 
which can be divided as follows Galilee in the north. 
Samana m the centre, J udea in the south The Galilee hill 
country is about 27 miles from north to south and about 
28 miles from east to west The highest mountains are in 
Gablee, where Mount Azmon rises to 3.963 ft 

The Samana hill country has two important mountains. 
Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, both of about 900 m or 
3,000 ft 

RIVERS 

The main nvers in I’alestine are the Jordan (length, 
157 miles) and its tnbutanes, the Hasbani, Liddani, and 
Bmiyas, the Yarmuk, atnbutary of the Jordan, which only 
flows partially m Palestinian territory, and the Yarkon, 
a small nver to the north of Tel Aviv In the Jordan basin 
are to be found the main lakes 

LAKES 

The Dead Sea is 48 miles long and 10 miles wide at its 
greatest breadth, and has a maximum depth of 1,310 ft 
As a result of the evaporation of most of the six and a 
half million tons of water falling daily into the Dead Sea, 
the remaining water has accumulated a very high mineral 
content — about 25 per cent of solid substances, of which 
common salt (chloride of sodium) constitutes 7 per cent 

Lake Tibenas measures approximately 14 miles from 
north to south and is 6 miles wide It has a surface area 
of 122 sq miles 

Lake Huleh is situated 230 ft below sea level m the 
Jordan Valley 

PLAINS 

The plains are the most vital parts of the country, 
although they only cover one-sixth of the total area 

Tht Coftstal PllUn stretches from Ras-en-Naqura m the 
north to Wadi Gaza in the south and is about 118 miles 
(190 km ) long Its beginning is the northern frontier, the 
junction of the GaUlean mountains with the sea in the 
promontory called the Ladder of Tyre The plain measures 
5 miles in width at Acre and less than 3 miles wide for 
about 12 miles south of Haifa, from Natanya to Tulkarm 
it IS II miles wide Its maximum width is a httic over 1 1 
miles, from the sea near Gaza to below Bir Abu Mansur 

The coast is hned with sand dunes, which, unless fixed 
with vegetation, are driven inland by wind and engulf 
cultivable land Large swampy areas have been formed 
by these dunes, but many of these have been drained 
recently by Jewish settlers and intensive cultivation has 
been rendered possible Formerly regarded as uncultivable 
from an agricultural pomt of view, the Coastal Plain is 
now the most important agncultural area of Palestine 

Clays, sands, and loamy soils are to be found in the 
Coastal Plain, wuth a definite predominance of sand In 
the east, towards the hiU country, and in the Zevulun 
Plam (Acre) there are some important clay soils, the loamy 
soils occur m the south, below Rehovot, and are richer in 
plant nutritional value than the sandy soils 


Quantities of underground water are available at mode,« 
ate depths, so that thousands of wells liave been dug 
without serious lowering of the water table. 

The Coastal Plam is also the most vital area as far as 
Palestinian commerce and manufacturing are concerned. 
The principal port of the country, Haifa, is found here, it 
has 145,000 inhabitants and has one of the most up-to-date 
harboms m the Mediterranean, with connections to the 
hinterland of Syria, Transjordan, and ‘Iraq One branch 
of the 'Iraq petroleum pipeline has ended m Haifa since 
1035, and since 1040 a large petroleum refinery has been 
operating there 

The Huleh Plain is an aiea of great diversity, including 
be.Aitiful and productive lands not yet rid of malaria It 
IS bounded on the west by the Naftali hills of Upper 
Galilee and by the Golan and Bashan hills on the east 
Extending from the foothills of the Lebanon to the 
valley floor east of Safad, at the foot of Rosh Pina, it 
proceeds south for about 19 miles (30 km ) About 4 miles 
Wide from east to west, the valley embodies great contrasts 
for such a relatively small area In the north hes rich 
fertile land, enjoying perennial streams as well as reasonable 
rainfall, which procluccs wheat, maize, vegetables, fodder, 
and deciduous fruits But out of the total land area of 
73 sq miles (90 3(1 km ), 14 sq miles (35 sq km ) are still 
infested with malarial swamps, whose peat content, how- 
ever, renders them potentially valuable 

Tha Nh*v. Forty-five per cent of the area of Palestine is 
called the Negev (meaning the "south”) It constitutes a 
natural region of its own, defined bv soil structure and 
rainfall It begins at the coast at Wadi Gaza and runs 
south of Bir Abu Mansur and south of the Hebron hills to 
the Dead Sea, near Ras ez Zuwiera The soils of the Negev 
arc loam or loess, but there is a coastal stretch of sandy 
soil reaching down to Khan Yums 

The population of the Negev is about 4 or 5 per cent of 
the total population of the country and lias been estimated 
at between 6o,ix)o and 80,000 There are three towns 
Klian Yunis, Rafah, and Beersheba. about one-third of the 
jKjpulation of these towns live on agriculture of an irrigated 
type, while the remainder live a nomadic existence l^rley 
IS the mam crop, sheep and goats are reared 

In the northern part of the Negev land is substantially 
cultivated in the coastal area, particularly where good 
loess soil “occurs During the day the air is mtcmscly 
humid, which renders the problem of water less acute, and 
the Jewish Agency accordingly established tliree experi- 
mental stations m the Negev m 1943 to explore the agri- 
cultural potentiahties of the area In the mam, however, 
the Negev is inhabited by nomadic Arabs 

VALLEYS 

Tlie Vall»y of Etdralon. This is known locally as the 
"Emek” (the valley) It is less than onc-seventh the size 
of the Coastal Plain and divides the mountain block of 
Lower Galilee from the mountains of Samaria It is the 
highway from 'Iraq and Transjordan to the important 
Coastal Plain and thence to Egypt, and on the ancient 
road where camels once passed, modern transport now 
provides rail and motor roads 

The greatest length of the valley is about 30 miles, its 
greatest width about 12 miles The soil is clay, difficult to 
cultivate but nch m nutritional value for plants, and it 
repays carelfll irrigation by its excellent productivity. 
Before Zionist immigration, the Valley of Esmraelon lay for 
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centuries as sinister si^amps infested with malana, but 
J ewish colonisation has transformed it completely Wheat, 
barley, fodder crops, sesame, vegetables, grapefruit, and 
even bananas are now producecl m the “Emek” 

The climate is temperate in the greater part of the valley, 
'ith breezes like those of the Coastal Plain, the mean 
maximum of the hottest month approai hcs Qh® hahrenheit 
(37*C ), rainfall is 400 mm (15I in ) The elevation of the 
valley is generally from 25-50 m {Ho-Kjo ft ) below sea 
level, but east of Merhavya the land slopes down to 100 in 

i 330 ft) below sea level tov\ards the Beisan edge of the 
ordan Valley 

The Jordtn ValUy. Running fiom the southern idge of 
the Huleh Plain to the northern end of the Dead Sea. the 
Jordan Valley is alxiut onc-fifth the sue of the Coastal 
Plain Its area includes the C/inozzar Basin, the Dagania 
area, the Beisan Plain, and the Plain of Jericho At its 
maximum width the valley measures about 14 miles, the 
depression falls from an above-sea-level height of over 
j,ooo ft to the surface of the Dead Sea 

The Jordan Valley contains thicc important lakes Lake 
llulch, 230 ft below sea level. Lake Tiberias, (>8(> ft below 
sea level, and the Dead Sea, C.28O ft below sea level 

The soils in the north are clay, while in the south they 
Contain disintegrated limestone, about one-third of the 
surface of the Jordan Valley has been estimated as un- 
cultivable 

The temperature is as high as 107 6®F (42“C ) in the 
summer, often aiLompanied by a high humidity Under 
irrigation, date palms, bananas, tomatoes, fodder, and 
other crops flourish, but agriculture is only possible in 
irrigated areas An interesting project called the Jordan 
Valley Authority, on the lines of the Tennessee Valley 
Authoiity, has been proposed by the famous American 
soil consei vationist, Ur i-,owdermilk, who advcKatcs the 
canalisation of the Jordan and its tnbutaric's so that the 
dry lands of the Jordan may beneht by irrigation, and also 
the utilisation of the deep decline of the Jordan channel 
for power generation 

TOWNS 

Jerutaiem is a city of lulls, rising on Mount S<.opus to 
2,093 above sea level Its importance as a capital derives 
from two factors the ancient and the modern The Old 
City has historic associations for three great religions and 
attracts thousands of pilgrims and visitors annually The 
New City is the scat ot Governmental administration, and 
also contains the headejuarters of such official bodies as the 
Va’ad Leumi, the Supreme Moslem Council, and the Chief 
Rabbinate Jerusalem is also the cultural centre of the 
country, and is the site of the Hebrew University, the 
Hadassah Hospital, and numerous schcxils and colleges, 
its economic importance is considerable, as it contains 
over two hundred industrial establishments and is also the 
headquarters of the Palestine Potash Company 

Haifa's development as a town began in 1870, but 
received new impetus from the imeption of British civil 
administration m 1920, from large-scale immigration m 
•^33. ‘•■od from the comprehensive town-planning scheme 
prepared by Sir Patnek Abercrombie in 1934 f"*" 
development of the Haifa Bay area The new Jewish 
quarter, Hadar-Hacarmel, has developed into a beautiful 
modern suburb 

To the north of Haifa stands the ancient town of Acrt. 
famous for its histone associations (the Crusaders’ walls, 
etc ), and still farther north, in the Lebanon, the snowy 
peak of Mount Hermon, known since Biblical days 
Sixty-seven miles south of Haifa lies T#l Atltf, the largest 
Jewish city in the world It had about 180,000 inhabitants 
at the end of 1946, and only 2.084 1920 Tel Aviv is 


considered the most modem and hygienic city in the entire 
Middle East and is the mdustnal, financial, and com- 
mercial centre of modern Palestine 

The history of Tel Aviv (Hill of Spnng) is a romantic 
one It had a mushroom growth and is now almost a 
garden town, with every amenity that up-to-date town 
planning and starthng modern functional architecture can 
provide As a port Tel Aviv came into existence during 
the disturbances of 1936-37 and is rapidly increasing in 
importance It is the only town m Palestine mamtaimng 
its own hospitals, clinics, and schools, while its social ser- 
vices, social aid, free medical aid to the poor, and the issue 
of free meals at schools are unique in the country The 
municipal services of Tel Aviv and its economic, social, and 
cultural pre-eminence render it of immense importance 

Jaffa has a population of about 102,000 It is one of the 
most ancient cities of the world and is said by legend to 
be named after Noah’s son Japhet It figured largely m 
the Crusades and m the Ottoman and Arab conquests of 
Palestine Under British Mandatory administration Jaffa 
has been the port for Southern Palestine and Jerusalem, 
particularly for the export of citrus fruit, which is the 
staple export crop of the country “Jaffas” are synony- 
mous with well-grown Palestinian oranges The mam 
industrial activities of Jaffa are oil presses, soap manu- 
facture, and cigarette production 

Other important towns situated in the Coastal Plain are 
Gaza, Petah Tikvah (famous as the first Jewish settlement 
in 1878 and the youngest municipality), Rehovot (known 
for its agricultural research stations), Rishon-le-Zion, 
Ramleh, and Lydda Jewish colonisation, settlements, and 
agriculture have made the Coastal Plain the most important 
part of Palestine 

HARBOURS 

Haifa Port. Haifa Port is situated on the southern shore 
of the Bay of .\.cre The harbour is enclosed by two mam 
breakwaters, the main one being 7,250 ft long and the lee 
breakwater 2,510 ft long The entrance to the harbour 
13 dredged to 37 ft below mean sea level and is approxi- 
mately 600 ft wide The harbour water area is approxi- 
mately 278 6 acres and is dredged as follows 91 o acres 
dredged to 37 ft below mean sea level, 25 3 acres dredged 
to 33 ft below mean sea level, 03 2 acres dredged to ’30 8 ft 
below mean sea level The normal tidal variation is 12 in 
above or below mean sea level and the maximum i6l in 
to 19 in above or below mean sea level 

The berthing facilities provided for shipping are as 
follows mam wharf, 1,312 ft m lengfth and dredged to a 
depth of 31 ft , intermediate wharf, 361 ft m length and 
dredged to depths of 18-20 ft , lighter wharf, 574 ft m 
length and drwlged to an a\erage depth of 16^ ft , cargo 
jetty, 885 ft in length and dredged to a depth varying 
from 16-30 ft , oil jetty. 1.050 ft m length This jetty is 
of great importance, since it is the terminus of the ‘Iraq 
pipeline and is fed from 24 storage tanks The jetty is 
situated in an oil dock and can accommodate two 12,000- 
ton tankers on each side Facilities are available for the 
loading of oil to each vessel at the rate of 1,000 tons of 
rehned or heavy oil per hour, providing each vessel is 
loading a different grade of oil 

In addition to the facilities provided at the oil jetty, two 
i2-in submarine pipelines, 4,200 ft long, are situated in 
Acre Bay to enable tankers to load and discharge without 
entering the harbour 

Facilities are provided at the main breakwater for ships 
to moor while being loaded or discharged by hghter 
Transit shed accommodation on the mam and subsidiary 
wharves consists of eight sheds with a total floor area of 
242,187 sq ft In addition, open stacking areas for a total 
of approximately 30,000 tons of cargo are provided 
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Cjranage facihties consist of one fixed electnc derrick 
crane capable of lifting 15 tons in a radius of 65 ft . one 
15'ton steam travelling gantry crane, two 3-ton electnc 
travelling portal cranes, one ij-ton travelling electnc 
crane, one 5-ton petrol-electnc mobile crane, and a floating 
steam crane capable of lifting 15 tons in a radius of 65 ft 
Rail facilities for the clearance of cargo are provided at all 
main wharves and transit sheds 

Jattt Fort. The Port of J affa consists of an open road- 
stead and a hghter harbour, the latter being protected by 
a breakwater 1,575 ft long and comprising an area of 
approximately 5 8 acres dr^ged to a depth of 1 3 ft and 
With an entrance 40 ft wide The depth of the water at 
the anchorage in the roadstead vanes from 7-10 fathoms 
The working of the port during November to March is 
often affected by weather conditions, which complicate 
loading from lighters to ships lying in the roadstead 

Quays are designed for loading lighters and schooners 
and have a total length of 1,908 ft Transit sheds and 
warehouses are provided, with a total floor area of 254,460 
sq ft , together with an open stacking area of 68,897 sq ft 
Two 7-ton and three 3-ton fixed electric derrick cranes are 
provided 

Dunng the war Jaffa Port could not be used for its 
normal purposes owing to the exposed nature of its 
anchorages, but the extensive transit shed and warehouse 
facilities which exist at the port were utilised for the 
storage of foodstuffs imported under Government control 
Dunng 1943-44, for example, some 10,000 tons of food- 
stuffs were received for storage Some of the sheds were 
made available to the military authorities during the war 

Ttl Aviv Port. Tel Aviv harbour is operated, maintained, 
and controlled by the Marine Trust Ltd The port is 
subject to the same adverse weather conditions as the 
Port of Jaffa Quays are now 1,312 ft in length and there 
are several cranes, including one of 25 tons, three of 5 tons, 
two of 2 1 tons and three of 1 ton Before the war the port 
was handhng an average of 20,000 tons per month, some 
2,000 labourers of all types were employed Its importance 
has grown steadily since the war 

When Italy entered the war against the Allies in 1940 
the port was declared unusable for shipping as its exposed 
position invited the danger of submarine warfare Thus 
the contnbution of Tel Aviv Port to the war effort 
was considerable Tugs, launches, pontoons, lighters, 
loading appliances were surrendered, and all facilities, in- 
cluding instructors, were made available to the Govern- 
ment 

IRRIOATION 

Palestine’s mam agricultural problem is one of lack of 
water In the early days of the Mandate a basic structure 
of potential water economy for Palestine was designed by 
the Jewish Agency — an earlier outline having been pro- 
ject^ by P Rutenberg — but this plan was rendered in- 
operable by the drawing up of the boundaries of Palestine 
so as to exclude the Litani nver and the sources of the 
Jordan Plans for unified development had perforce to be 
abandoned and irrigation has been quite unmtegrated 
Irrigation is therefore still being investigated by a Water 
Research Bureau established by the Jewish Agency and 
the Jewish National Fund in 1940 

Sufficient surface water for the irrigation of all suitable 
areas does not exist The country has two perennial 
nvers, the Jordan (length, 157 miles) and the \arkon 
(25 miles) and a number of minor nvers The Jordan has 
a discharge of some 30-65 cu yds (10-50 cu m) per 
second in the summer, 65-130 cu yds (50-100 cu m ) in 


the winter, and a yearly average of only 26 cu yds 
(20 cu m ), its potential irrigation power is high, for the 
existing power plant produces 24,000 h p The flow of 
the Yarkon is about 10 cu yds (8 cu m ) per second The 
water used for irrigation from these rivers has up to 
now been used on a small scale and has been obtain^ b> 
pumps. 

Water from springs is used to a limited extent The 
springs aie found m the Maritime Plain in the Beisan area 
and also in the Jordan V’alley They have a discharge of 
some 26 cu yds (20 cu m ) pier second, but archaic water 
regulations still in force cause much wastage 

The mam irrigation supply is drawn from subterranean 
resources, and there are about 2,800-3,000 wells through- 
out the country The water m the Maritime Plain is 
situated about 30-90 ft (10-30 m ) below ground near the 
shore and <10-130 It (30-40 m ) fiom the surface further 
inland, m the Kmek the water is approximately 260-300 ft 
(8o-<oo m ) below the surface Most of the privately 
owned wells are of small size, yielding about 90 cu yds 
(70 cu m ) (maximum estimate per hour), but the larger 
(in particular those belonging to municipal authorities, 
large companies, and communities) may give a maximum 
of 520 tu yds (400 ( u m ) per hour 

It may at this point be relevant to quote a recent survey 
on irngation from the volume Palesltne, Problem and 
Promtse (a comprehensive economic study recently pub- 
lished by the l^ubhc Affaus Press, Washington, I) C ), in 
which the authors state 

“Eighty per cent of the total irrigated area is located m 
the co.istal plain Almost all the Jewish citrus area lies 
along the coast from Kfar Warburg in the south to Benja- 
mina, while of the Jewish non-citrus irrigated area, more 
than half lies in the coastal plain (stretching from Gaza m 
the south to Nahariya in the north) Arab citrus cultiva- 
tion IS also confined almost 99 per cent to the coastal 
area Arab non-citrus irrigated area is limited to Beisan, 
Jericho and Upper Galilee, the exact amount under irriga- 
tion m each area is unknown ’’ 

" A large portion of all irrigation m Palestine is 
accomplished by the use of wells The first deep well was 
dug in 1933 at Yavnecl An estimate of the number of 
wells in 1935 placed the figuic at 2,500 to 3.000 with a 
yield of 200 cu yds (150 million cu m) per irrigation 
season ’’ P.ilcstinc Electric Corporation water “is 
used largely where wells have gone dry or where water la 
saline In 1944 the Corporation was imgatmg about 
6.000 dunams, or about 10 per cent of its capacity The 
ratio of land irrigated by springs to that irrigated by 
wells IS I 20 ’’ 

Development of water resources in Palestine is carried 
on by many groups The most important are the Mekoroth 
Water Co , the Palestine Economic Corporation, the Pales- 
tine Water Cxi , the Emck Water Co , the Gilboa Water 
C.O , and the Sharon and Samaria Water Cos Settlements 
have formed water supply co-operatives, and small interest- 
free loans are granted by the Government to aid the costs 
of borings 

The Palestine I^nd Development Co has been granted 
a concession by which it may drain and irrigate the Huleh 
areas, and for this purpose utilise the Upper Jordan and 
Lake Huleh It is ho^d eventually that the realisation 
of this project might result in the irrigation of some 
864,885 acres (estimate quoted in the Anglo-PaUsttne Year 
Book, 1946). another interesting project put forward is the 
Hays-Savage general irrigation plan, based on Dr Lowder- 
milk’s original Jordan Valley scheme, prepared by the 
two leading American irrigation experts 
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PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

According to national allegiance the two mam groups of 
the population of Palestine are Arabs and Jews As 
estimated at the end of 194O, less than 2 per cent of the 
people permanently resident in the country were persons 
outside these national groups About 65 per cent of the 
total population is Arab and about 33 per cent Jewish 

The Arab conquest of Palestine in the eighth century 
preceded a succession of migrations from the Arabian 
desert According to religion, about 90 per cent Oi the 
Arab population are Moslem, about 9 per cent Christian, 
and about i per cent Druzc The Moslems of Palestine, 
with unimportant exceptions, speak Arabic as their 
mother tongue, as do the Christian Arabs A certain econ- 
omic and cultural separatism can be noticed between 
Christian and Moslem Arabs, for the Christian Arabs of 
Palestine are in the mam urban, wlule the Moslems are 
little more than one -quarter urban Of the total Arab 
population, about 4 per cent have immigrated from the 
Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan, and Egypt m recent years 

The Jews in Palestine constitute the second largest 
element m the population, over two-tlurds of the Jews 
living in Palestine at the end of 1947 were immigrants 

The Jews are not divided into religious sects, but m the 
mam profess loyalty to J udaism, although certain features 
of Jewish traditional ritual and observance are less rigidly 
maintained by sections of the community than m European 
Jewish life of former tcnturies 

The only members who may be said to be "dissenters” 
are the Karaites, remnants of an ancient Jewish sect who 
rejected the Talmud in the eighth century of the Christian 
era and adhered only to oral and strictly Biblical tradition 
of Judaism without rabbinic interpretation A mere hand- 
ful of Karaite families live a separate existence m Jeru- 
salem But in the main the Jewisn community is gradually 
being welded together into a national entity, although 
born m different countries and thus having differing 
backgrounds 

Many of the early settlers wore Russians or Poles, 
members of the East European intelligentsia, some with 
Socialist leanings, some investing capital in the country 
From 1933 onwards many German and Austrian Jews fled 
to Palestine and intcgratc'd themselves into the life of the 
country, where there are now Jews from every country in 
the world, particularly varied as regards Halutzim (young 
agricultural pioneers) 

The community professes the same faith (of a mono- 
theistic nature), which will be outlined below, and cele- 
brates the same religions and national festivals But as 
far as origin and religious ritual go, the Jews arc divided into 
two communities Ashkenazim and Sephardim The Ash- 
kenazim are the Jews from Eastern, Central or Northern 
Europe; their religious ritual may differ slightly in detail, 
but in the mom they have a strong common cultural 
heritage and are often hnked by Yiddish (Yiddish is a 
language that has as its basis early mediaeval German with 
a strong element of Hebrew and flavours of Russian, 
Polish, and other Eastern Eun^pean languages In the 
mam it is considered the language of "Galut" — exile — 
and is discoura^fcd in Palestine in favour of Hebrew — 
‘Tvrlt’’ — which is spoken by all ) The Sephardim are less 


Western than the Ashkenazim and constitute one-tenth of 
the total Jewish population of Palestine Sephardi Jews 
originate from Turkey, North Africa, Spam, and Portugal, 
and It is interesting to note that though the prevaihng 
influence 4s that of the Ashkenazi Jews, who are more 
modem and Westernised, the modem Hebrew revival has 
been based on the Sephardi pronunciation of the ancient 
Hebraic tongue 

LANQUAQES 

The official languages m Palestme are Arabic, English 
and Hebrew. 

POPULATION 

The official estimate of population at the end of 1946 
was 1.912,112 

RELIGIONS 

llltm. The Moslems of Palestme are m the mam Sunnis, 
with the exception of the small MutwalU sect, and are 
divided among the four ntes of the Sunni school of 
Moslem thought approximately m the following pro- 
portions Shafe'i 70 per cent, Hanbali 19 per cent, Hanafi 
10 per cent, and Maliki i per cent The Chnstian Arabs 
are divided into many Chnstian churches, the predominant 
majority of them belong to the Greek Orthodox Church, 
whose Patnarch in Jerusalem is one of the four heads of 
the Holy Orthodox Christian Church 

(See section ou Islam under Saudi Arabia ) 

Judaism. History and Background The religion, or way 
of life, which IS known as Judaism has for long centunes 
been closely bound up with the life of the Jewish people as 
a national entity It has been taken by them into almost 
all the lands of the civilised world throughout their long 
dispersion, and, as well as being a spintual system with 
certain immutable tenets, is a way of life based on social, 
moral, and religious legislation This system of life and 
philosophy is founded on a senes of laws which are said 
to have been divinely inspired, interpreted by Moses, and 
coditic'd m the Pentateuch, or Five Books of Moses, m the 
Old Testament Judaism has often taken on different 
forms according to histone circurastance, so that it is 
interesting to compare patriarchal or prophetic Judaism 
with Hellenic Judaism, mediaeval Rabbmic scholarship, 
the mystic Chassidic movement in Eastern Europe, and 
such widely different modern trends as the Reform move- 
ment in Amcnca and the neo-orthodoxy of the Frankfurt 
school Since it is not possible, however, to give a survey 
of Judaism from the first exile and the Babylonian Talmud 
down to the present day, it will be sufficient to outhne 
salient points that have emerged from the vast mass of 
scholarslup and philosophy that have accumulated, century 
after century, round the Hebraic conception of God. 

The Monotheistic Belief and the Nature of God The 
first and most sigmficant principle of Judaism is that it is 
an ethical monotheism Throughout the centunes this 
unique monotheism has been emphasised by an intensive 
repetition of the One and Indivisible Unity of God This 
idea finds expression in a sentence which recurs agam and 
again in all prayers: "Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, 
the Lord is One ” It is the last utterance of the Jew on 
his deathbed and the tnumphant affirmation of the 
principle for which the religious Jew stands 
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God u represented as being incorporeal — “He has 
neither bodily form nor substance, we can compare nought 
to Him in His HoUness” — and likewise timeless — “He was 
before anythmg that hath been created — even the first, 
but His existence had no beginmng “ As such, He is 
without ordinary human attributes, but nevertheless He 
IS constantly called “Our Father, our King", and is alluded 
to as "slow to anger and plenteous in mercy” The Hebrew 
conception of Gw acquired universality with the age of 
the Prophets, “The Creator of heaven and earth, to 
whom alone all knees must bend in humble adoration" 
(Isaiah), and although the Siniatic covenant between God 
and Israel renders Israel “a kingdom of priests”, Jewish 
thought looks forward to a recogmtion of monotheism by 
all nations and the restoration of the Kingdom of God 
throughout the earth 

The Law or "Torah” Besides this monotheistic prin- 
ciple, which IS the pivot of Jewish thought, a way of 
conduct for man has been outlined m the Law (the Torah) 
The Torah invests almost every act of man with divine 
sigmhcance, so that there is no dividing line between life 
and all its practical imphcations and religion This is the 
significance of the claim that “Judaism is a way of life”. 
The Torah is the focus of Jewish life, it epitomises Mosaic 
Law and is said to have been revealed to Moses on Mount 
Sinai Continual ei^hasis is laid on education and the 
study of the Law This has been vividly expressed by a 
sage “On three things the world is based, on the Torah, 
on the Temple service, and on the practice of Chanty ” 
Indeed, study of the Law is represented as an intensifica- 
tion of the tond between man and God The senes of 
laws contained in the Torah are many and complex, each 
commandment is expressive of a fundamental ethical, 
moral or religious idea destined to govern the life of man 
and to lead mm to moral perfection Moreover, an elabor- 
ate system of social legislation is outlined in the Torah, 
and it is, for example, significant that so many centunes 
ago, when the vast majonty of the world was uncivilised 
and idolatrous, express commandment should have been 
laid doum for the protection of the widow and the orphan, 
and the care of the “stranger within the gates” Written 
laws are supplemented by oral teachings and, as Mai- 
momdes declared, it is a firm article of Jewish faith that 
“the Law will never be changed and no other doctrines 
Will be given to man by God" Ethical concepts of a high 
standard of spiritual development emerge from an intricate 
mass of commandments 

The Torah sigmfics law and doctrine, but is opposed to 
the Pauhne conception of faith as blind and dogmatic, the 
pious Jew looks on the divine commandments as a source 
of spiritual ]oy “God has given the children of Israel so 
many commandments to mcrease their merit.” It is with 
this mental attitude that he regards the 613 command- 
ments 

Religious Festivals and their Significance The Sabbath 
and the festival seasons, with the ceremonies accompanymg 
them, and the significant emphasis on the sanctity of home 
life and the family, all play their part in the preservation 
of Israel as a reli^ous entity, forging a chain of tradition 
with strong emotional and intellectual associations The 
Sabbath, i^h its possibilities of spiritual recreation, has 
always been a vital force in afilnmng the sohdanty of the 
Jewish people The three mam festivals celebrate events 
in the spiritual development of that people. Passover 
commemorates the exodus of the Jews from Egypt and is 
rich in colourful ceremony and mystic symbolism Pente- 
cost commemorates the revelation on Mount Sinai and 
the granting of the Ten Commandments as a charter of 
civilisation. The Feast of Tabernacles, with its injunction 
to sojourn temporarily m huts, symb^ises the forty years 


in the wilderness before the entry into the Promuwd Land 
Of inestimable importance are the New Year (occurring 
about September-October, according to the Christian 
calendar) and the Fast Day of Atonement, about ten 
days afterwards On tlus latter occasion the Jew is called 
upon to fast and to remcnilier that “Man's onpn is dus^ 
and his termination is dust", and to return to God in true 
repentance The word for “repentance” in Hebrew is 
“Teshuvah”, meaning "return" and therefore “return to 
God" According to Jewish philosophy repentance plays 
a very important part “Have I any pleasure at all that 
the wickt^d should die? saith the Lord God, and not that 
he should return to his ways and live?” (Ezek xviii Z3, 
32) The sages of the Talmud rcaflirm the renascent 
character of repentance by the following poetic utterance 
“Even before the world was cieatcd, repentance was called 
into being ” Since there is no confessional and no mediator 
between God and man, the return of the sinner is only 
possible through penitence “Prayer, penitence, and 
chanty” are specifically mentioned as of great regenerative 
value to the human soul (In this context it is significant 
that the Hebrew word for charity is synonomous with the 
w'ord for righteousness ) 

The Nature of Man; the Question of Free Will Judaism 
differs from Christianity in that it recognises no doctrine 
of onginal sin Man is a creature of inner conflicts, he has 
a good and an evil inclination which are constantly at 
war He has freedom of choice, although the ultimate 
decision is foreknown by God, who is omniscient, it is not 
pre-dcstined, as it is acccording to Greek philosoplw “I 
call on heaven and earth to witness this day that I liave 
set before you life and death, blessing and curse, therefore 
choose thou life, that thou and thy seed may live” (Deut. 
XXX 19-20) The Mishneh teaches that “Everything is 
foreseen by God, and yet He has given to man freedom of 
will ” Theologians and philosophers of the Middle Ages 
declared that the belief in a divine Providence was a 
fundamental doctrine of Judaism (Maimonides) Although 
Judaism postulates immortality, and Hebraic literature 
abounds with references to “the world to come”, it docs 
not specify that this world is merely the preparation for 
the world to come, and of little relative importance In 
fact. It lays the main emphasis on ethical conduct in the 
world below, caring little for asceticism, although, on the 
other hand, it repudiates gross materiahsm and sensuahty 
as out of harmony with the essential balance and dignity 
which should distinguish man from the lower creatures 

Man’s Relationship to Society In man's dealing with 
man, Judaism has explicit guides A system of human 
conduct was outhned Wiefly by the sage Hillcl, who was 
once mockingly a.sked by an idolater to expound the 
essence of Judaism while standing on one leg He replied. 
“What is hateful to thee, do not unto thy neighbour," 
adding, however, “Go and Icam,” thus summing up 
Judaism under two implications ethical conduct full of 
loving kindness and justice, and the study of the Law A 
passage in Deuteronomy enjoins the love of the stranger 
("For ye were strangers yourselves in the land of Egypt”) 
and the protection of tM widow and the orphan The 
Christian “Love thy neighbour as thyself" is anticipated 
in the Old Testament. The love of God, which is positively 
commanded (“And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might”) 
must also be expressed m the love of His creatures The 
Torah teaches moral punty, and family life is regarded as 
the natural safeguard a^nst immorality This attitude 
of Rabbinic thought t^efore led to the advocacy of 
marriage as the assumption of responsibility towards 
society and discouraged cehbacy. Asceticism sfid with- 
drawal from the world have not been advocated. Otbef 
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guides to human conduct continually stress education and 
study, and the supremacy of the mind over the passions. 
A father is positively commanded to teach his children, 
particularly in the religious sense (“And thou shalt teach 
It to thy children ”) 

‘ 7 hi Messtantc Idea. No outline of the ideas associated 

with J udaism would be complete without an outline of the 
Messianic idea Whereas Christian thought believes that 
the liedeemer of mankind visited the earth in the form of 
Jesus Christ, Judaism still awaits the coming of the 
Messiah. Throughout the centuries the Jews have felt 
that a Redeemer, whose advent the Prophets foretold, 
would arise, who would gather together the scattered rem- 
nants of the people of Israel and lead them back to their 
histone homeland As far as the national character of 
Judaism is concerned, daily prayers are specific in the 
spiritual value of Zion “hor Thy Ijiv/ went forth from 
Zion ” “And bring us back to Zion, Thy holy city 
“ “Speedily, in our days, O Lord, rebuild Thy< lanc- 
tuary in Zion ” “Hy the waters of Babylon, we sat 
down and wept, yea, we wept when wo remembered 
Zion how shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land?" Each year the destruction of the Temple by the 
Romans is recalUsl with fasting and mourning, and in 
Palestine with pilgrimages of the devout to the WaiUng 
Wall It 18 often impossible to disentangle religious 
formula: from national customs, the orthodox Jew turns 
to the East when he prays and almost every prayer con- 
tains specific referent 0 to Jerusalem (“If I forget thee, 
Jerusalem, may my right hand forget its cunning”) and 
the nostalgic hope of redemption for the Jews living m 
the Diaspora 

Although the advent of the Messiah has a national 
significance, certain aspects of the idea have a universal 
application “And it shall come to pass in the last days 
that the mountain of the Lord's house shall bo established 
in the top of the mountains And many pcxiples shall 

K and say, Como ye, let us go up to the mountain of the 
ird, to the house of the (kkI of Jacob for out of 
Zion shall go forth the Law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem And they shall beat their swords into 


ploughshares and their spears into pnmmg-hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more" (Isa ii 2-4). 

CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES 
The Qraak Orthodox CommonHir of Palestine has approxi- 
mately 40,000 members Its head is the patriarch who is 
established in Jerusalem, and it belongs to the Holy Ortho- 
dox Christian Church 

The Romon Catholic ChrlitAini number about 15,000 
throughout Palestine The patriarchate was established 
during the First Crusade, and is subject to the authonty 
of the Vatican 

The Qrook OathoNe Oominaalty numbers about 20.000, 
and Haifa is the seat of the metropolitan of Acre and 
Calilee, who is the supreme authority of the Greek Catholic 
Church 

The Maronito Community, with approximately 7,000 
members, has its communal centres in Jaffa and Haifa. 
The Maronite patriarch resides in the I^ebanon 

Armonian Orthodox Community. The Armeman Ortho- 
dox Community has approximately 12.000 adherents, with 
a patriarch and four bishops residing in Jerusalem 
The Armonian Catholic Community, with its religious 
centre in Jerusalem and the Armenian patriarch in Beirut, 
IS one of the smallest Catholic communities m Palestine 
The Assyrian Orthodox Community is situated m Jeru- 
salem, with a bishop established there 

The Assyrian Catholic Community, with members mostly 
in Bethlehem and Jerusalem, is a former part of the 
Assyrian Orthodox Community 
The Coptic Orthodox Community, with approximately 
1,000 adherents, is established in Jerusalem, with a 
cardinal appointed as spiritual leader 
The Protestant Churches m Palestine are the Anglican, 
Baptist, and Scottish The largest of them is the Anghcan. 
with approximately 8,000 members The spiritual head 
of all Protestant communities is the Anghcan bishop in 
Jerusalem 
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BEFORE 1t14 

Palestine is one of the earliest homes of the human race 
Archaeologists tell us that cave deposits of human ongin, 
probably about 150.000 years old, have been discovered 
in various parts of the country As early as 3000 b c a 
people termed Canaanite, then Phoenician, and later 
CUirthaginian, and speaking a Semitic language, inhabited 
the country 

According to the Old Testament and to ancient tradition, 
the original father of the Semitic people was Abraham, 
who left his home in Chaldea (in Mesopotamia) to wander 
forth to the land of Canaan, leaving the idolatrous practices 
of his forefathers and proclaiming the call of monotheism 
The character of this journey has been described in the 
Old Testament and has bwn invested with a divine 
significance Some of his descendants settled in the land 
of Canaan and adopted a Canaanite dialect He took with 
him his brother's son Lot, the father of Moab and Ammon 

It 18 unnecessary to recall here the early history of the 
Hebrew people, well known to the world through its account 
in the early part of the five books of Moses, but nevertheless 
there are certain features of IsraeUte history in early 
Palestine which may be recalled with advantage here 
Tradition holds that part of the Hebrew people later 
soioumed in Egypt, and one school of modern historical 
scholarship supports the Biblical theory, suggesting that 
the Hebrew exodus from Egypt took place between i^go 
and 1 260 B c Tradition relates that Moses led the people 
out of their slavery in P'gypt, and the anniversary of their 
crossing the Red Sea is still celebrated by religious Jews 
at Passover, a festival occurring in the early spring 

The early history of the country 13 one of constant cap- 
ture and recapture by hostile tribes The Israelites, who 
had settled in the previously termed land of Canaan and 
constituted a society ruled in the mam by the Ten Com- 
mandments, which were said to have been received by 
Moses on Mount Sinai by divine inspiration, were con- 
stantly tlireatened by hostile tribes and conquered by the 
Philistines about the period of 1080 b c The Philistines 
gave their name to modern I'alestine and are mentioned 
in the Old Testament particularly, it will be recalled, in 
connection with the story of Samson, whose renowned 
strength inspired a sort of early resistance movement 

About 1025 B c the kingdom of Saul was establishe<I 
and Israel united under her early kings In b c Saul 
was succeeded by David of Bethlehem, who subiiued 
various rebellions, but it was in the reign of King Solomon 
(970-935 B.c ) that the first great Temple at Jerusalem was 
established and IsraeUte rule reached its greatest tern- 
tonal extent and its highest point of national and cultural 
unification David effected national unity and established 
the Hebrew kingdom as a great Power 

The reigns of David and Solomon represented focal 
points of greatness m Hebraic culture as well as political 
power Ethics and religion had commenced, in the histone 
sense, for the Hebrew people with Abraham's departure 
from idolatry and the heathen beliefs of his fathers, it 
progressed towards the welding of the Hebrew tribe into 
one national entity under the monotheistic Law of Moses, 
ottthmng belief and conduct David, a warrior king, is 
chiefly remembered to-day as the lync poet of the Psalms, 
but It was m the luxurious reign of King Solomon that the 


First Temple was erected An era of intense cultural and 
assthutic activity was attained at this time The character 
and intellectual outlook of King Solomon have come down 
to the world through the ages in the philosophical treatise, 
the Book of Ecclesiastes (Kohelet), the exotic imagery of 
the Song of Songs, and the ProvcrlM 
Hit Division of tho Kingtfom: Com^ttost, (UnKlvity, and 
Raturn. From this peak period of greatness there was a 
great decline in which the kingdom suffered division Israel 
in the north under Jeroboam, and J udah in the south under 
Relteboam About 930 b c an Egyptian invasion swept 
over the land, and historians allege that tho capture and 
sack of Jerusalem has been recorded upon the walls of 
Karnak In 895 b c it was freed by Asa of Judah and then 
began a long history of intrigue under Ahab of Israel, who 
introduced idolatry and was rebuked by the prophets 
Elisha and Elijah 

Assyrian invasions were succeeded by the conquest by 
Nebuchadneazar of Babylon This was tho First Exile and 
great deportations of Judeans began, to be recorded for all 
time in the exquisitely nostalgic words of the psalmist. “By 
the waters of Babylon, we sat down and wept, yea, we 
wept when we remembered Zion How shall we sing 
the Ix)rd's song in a strange land?" The Temple fell in 
586 B c and a considerable portion of the people emigrated 
under the prophet Jeremiah In Babylon, Jewish life 
gradually reassertwl itself under the leadership of such 
men as Daniel and Ezekiel It was at this time that the 
name "Jews” rather than “Israelites” began to bo usetl. 

Forty-eight years after the destruction of the lemple 
the Babylonian kingdom passed into the power of Cyrus, 
King of Persia, who permitted a return, and under Zeru^ 
babbcl the ICuphrates was crossed The exiles also re- 
turne<l umlcr Erra the scribe, and in 51O b c the Second 
Feinple was built But successive foreign Powers now 
swept over the country with various results In 332 
Alexander tho Great offered sai nfices in the Temple, but 
spared Jerusalem In 320 b c. Ptolomy entered Jerusalem. 

QracO'Roman Ptriofl. The influences of the (^rasco- 
Roman school of thought had an enormous intellectual 
effect and many Jews assimilated themselves to the philo- 
sophical trends of Hellenism The old Philistine towns 
became Greek and new Greek cities were established in 
Transjordan. One landmark in the history of assimilation 
IS the translation of the Hebrew scriptures into Greek — the 
“Septuagint" 

In 223 B c Antiochus tho Great, King of Syria, took 
Palestine In 168 b.c the Synans pillaged the Temple, 
which was dedicated to Jupiter Olympus, and began the 
persecution of the subject Jews The desecration of the 
Temple had a militant effect on the people the priest 
Mattathias raised the standard of resistance and was 
succeeded by his son, Judas Maccabeus, guerilla warfare 
against the ruling Powers was waged under the Hash- 
moneans (Maccab^) 

About 100 Bc a Jewish State was re-estabhshed in 
the territory of Palestine But misrule resulted m civil war. 
and amidst the chaos Roman mle was imposed without 
difficulty In 63 b c. Pompey took Jerusalim “Pompey 
made war on the Jews, but not on Judaism Though the 
Temple was in his power, he left its altars undesecratM and 
its treasures untouched/* It was about this time that the 
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Sanhedrin, a council of seventy-one learned men chosen 
for their character and wisdom, was set up for religious 
and civil guidance, and was the beginning of an early 
court of justice 

The Roman influence in Palestine was strong m the 
'leign of Herod, whose diyilomatic intrigues secured the 
somewhat unreliablo friendship of the powers at Rome 
As a contrast to the assimilation of Roman ways of life 
and thought, the golden .ige of Talmudism was reached 
alKJUt 3-1 B c when Hillol (a sage whose sayings are 
recorded m Jewish literature still read and studied to- 
day) emigrated from Babylon, where he was bom, to 
I’alestine, to study and to teach In i8 b c the Temple 
was luxuriously rebuilt by Herod at Jerus.alem 

The Chrittian Era. It is unnecessary to relate here the 
effects of the life and death of Jesus in the world and the 
history of the rise of Christianity as the predominant 
religion Those of the Jews who followed His teachings 
became Christians, while the others rejected Him as the 
Messiah whose coming had bc^en prophesied in the Prophets 
Meanwhile, the Romans tightened their control of Pales- 
tine In A u 40 the Roman Emperor Caligula commanded 
the Jews to set up his statue in the Temple at Jerusalem 
The administration of Pontius Pilate (a d .26-36) was 
marked by acts of barbaric cruelty and utter disregard of 
religious susceptibilities Herod’s grandson, Herod Agrip- 
pa, rebuilt the Third Wall of Jerusalem under the Romans 
m A.u 41 

In A D 44 Palestine became a Roman province, and in 
A D 6a the gradually growing separation between those 
Jews that had become adherents of the new religion and 
those that remained faithful to older tradition culminated 
in the removal of the former’s headquarters from Jerusalem 
to Pella, beyond the Jordan. 

There had been continual intercourse between Jews 
living in Romo and in Palestine, and when the situation 
of those in Rente deteiiorateil considerably, the Jews of 
Javneh m Palestine tore down an altar erected to the 
emperor by heathen residents, and massacre was only 
averted by the temporising of l*etronius. the military 
governor of Syria, and the murder of Caligula in a d 41 
Meanwhile, relations with Rome deteriorated steadily, for 
the continual provocation of Roman soldiery and the 
repressive measure.s taken by the Roman authorities to 
subdue the population aroused the antagonism of both 
religious sealots and outraged patriots The procurators of 
Rome plundered whole cities and many communities were 
totally ruined 

An insurrection broke out in Judea in a d 66 after the 
murder of the high priest Hananiah; among the various 
commanders was Jo^h (Josephus, the "Jew of Rome”), 
whose chronicles have been so valuable a source of material 
to historians in all ages The rebellion was quelled m 68 
by Vespasian, but Jerusalem contmued to hold out under 
the leadership of a Jew called Johanan. Bat a few days 
before Passover, in the year a.d. 70, the Romans were 
victorkms after six months' siege. &me months later the 
Temple was destroyed and with it large parts of the civilian 
population. 

The anniversary of the destruction of the Temple on 
the ninth day of Ab (August) is one of the major fasts in 
the Jewish calendar, and is still faithfully observed by 
many Jews all over the world and in the Yishuv (modem 
Palestine), where pilgrhnagec of devout men are made to 
the Wailing Wall of the destroyed Temple at Jerusalem. 

A second insurrection in a d 116 shook the power of 
Rome by contributing to the collapse of Trajan’s eastern 
campaign The third war against Rome was attempted in 
A.D 131 during the represnve reign of Hadrian, and was 


recipitated by the rumour of the projeefffed conversion of 
erusalem into a heathen city The inspiration of the up- 
rising was the famous scholar Rabbi Alava, whose sayings 
are recorded in Jewish literature Although his field was 
religious jurisprudence, Rabbi Akiva was also an ardent 
patriot and lent the support of his influence to Simon Bar 
Cothba {‘‘Son of the Star”), the military leader of the 
insurrection The rebellion was quelled, and in 136 Rabbi 
Akiva suffered a martyr's death at the hands of the 
Roman oppressor All Jews, on pain of death, were for- 
bidden to approach Jerusalem, but for two years Jewish 
sovereignty liad been estabhshed against the might of 
Rome In the ensuing battle Roman legions had been 
severely battered, but half a million Jews were killed 
Rome contmued to attempt to suppress the teachings of 
the Torah (religious, moral, and social Law of Israel), but 
although the Jews were driven away into exile and settled 
in all corners of the earth, a strong bulwark against 
assimilation and a certain amount of national umty was 

S reserved by the adherence to rehgious practice and by 
lessianic belief "To pious Jews, Jerusalem has always 
been the centre of hope and prayer Daily they 

repeated ‘And to Jerusalem Thy City, return in mercy, 
and dwell therein , . . rebuild it soon, in our days. . . . 
Accept, O God, Thy people Israel and their prayer . . . 
and let our eyes behold Thy return in mercy to Zion' " 

The Moslem Ere. After the dispersal of the Jews from 
Palestine, Roman, and later Byzantine, rule endured until 
the capture of Damascus in a n 614 by the Persians This 
meant that Christianity, introduced into the country by 
the Romans after the conversion of the Emperor Constan- 
tine (in A D 312), was no longer the authoritative force in 
the country Mohammed ha 4 been bom in a d 580 and 
the great force of Islam soon became a powerful influence. 
In A D 633 two Moslem armies entered Palestine and de- 
feated the Byzantines, the following jrear the Mosque of 
Omar was built in Jerusalem. In 638 the Moslems, under 
Cahph Omar, took Jerusalem, and within two years the 
country was under the doimnation of Islam. 

Moslems have since claimed that Palestine was given to 
them by Allah as a result of the "jihad" (holy war) in the 
seventh century, and that Palestine was the first place 
toward which Mohammed and the first believers turned 
their faces in prayer before the substitution of Mecca as 
the direction of prayer Palestine was the stopping station 
of Mohammed on bis fabulous nocturnal journey, and is 
to be the meeting place of all believers on the Day of 
Resurrection After Mecca and Medina, Jerusalem is the 
third holy city in Islam. 

At the beginning of the ninth century Charlemagne, 
allied with Harun al Raschid, founded libraries and reli- 
gious institutions for the protection of Christianity in 
Jerusalem Seven years later Harun acknowled^ the 
Holy Roman Emperor as protector of Jerusalem and owner 
of the famous Church of the Sepulchre The lot of the Jews 
remaining in Palestine was at this time an unharoy one, 
for it was in 807 that Harun al Raschid ordered them 
to wear the yellow badge which reappeared centuries later 
during the later Middle Ages and again in the modem 
persecutions of European Jewry 

The power of Islam over Palestine did not long remam 
undisputed among the Chnstian Powers of Western 
Europe In 1093 Council of Clermont under Urban II 
called for the restoration of the Holy Land to Christianity, 
and a year later the First Crusade b^an. The most 
renown^ of the Crusaders were Godfr^ de Bouillon, 
Robert of Flanders, Raymond of Toulonse, and BohemosMl 
In 1099. a year siter the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Caliph of Ca^, Jerusalem was stormed imd the population 
of Jews and Christians were massrered by the Crusaders. 
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Godfrey, later called "the Baron and Defender of the Holy 
Sepulchre", ruled in fotur isolated districts — Jaffa. Jeru- 
safem. Ramleh. and Haifa. In 1104 the port of Acre was 
taken, and in 1118 the Orders of the Knights Templars 
and the Knights of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem 
were establiwed. 

The Second Crusade, under the German Emperor Conrad 
III and Louis VII of France, ravaged the unhappy country 
m 1146-47, and strategic points throughout the country 
were taken and retak^ throughout the next few years 
Sultan Saladin defeated the Crusaders at Tibenas and 
Hattin and captured Jerusalem in 1187, and the Third 
Crusade of 1x89-92 failed to recover Jerusalem 

In xi9i> however, Richard I of England (Coeur de Lion) 
and Philip Augustus of France took Acre, and in the course 
of the Fourth and Fifth Crusades respectively (1202-04) 
Palestine witnessed battle after battle The Fifth Crusade 
was proclaimed by Pope Innocent HI, and was accom- 
plished by John of Bnonno, King of Jerusalem, and Kmg 
Andreas II of Hungary In 1219 the walls of Jerusalem 
were demolished by Melek el Unazzcm, the Sultan of 
Damascus As a result of the Sixth Crusade (1228-29) 
a treaty between Frederick II and the Sultan el Khamil 
of Egypt restored Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and 
other places with sacred associations, to the Christians 
In 1244 the country was mvaded by a force of Kharez- 
mian Tartars, who plundered the country, massacred 
Christians, Moslems, and Jews, and took Jerusalem. 
After the Seventh Crusade in 1248-52 Egyptians marched 
into Palestine and took Antioch The end of the Crusades 
was marked by the fall of Acre, the last stronghold of 
Christianity, in 1291, the Kingdom of Jerusalem as 
a Christian entity then came to an end, although in 1359-69 
Kmg Peter I of Cyprus founded the Order of the Sword 
for the deUvery of Jerusalem 

In 1492 commenced the expulsion of Jews from Spam 
and Portugal where many of them had established them- 
selves after the Dispersion, and where, while retaining their 
own specific cultural and rehmous orientation, they had to 
a certain extent integrated themselves into the life of the 
country, many settled in Palestine as refugees 

In 1517 Egypt was conquered by the Turks and Pales- 
tine therefore became a province of the Turkish Empire 
For three centuries after this "Palestine lived in peace 
but had neither political history nor development" Not 
until comparatively modem times m the long cycle of 
history did war threaten her soil again, i e until Acre 
resist^ Napoleon Bonaparte in 1799 

History of Zionism, in 1831 Mohammed Ah Ibrahim 
Pasha, the Turkish Governor of Egypt, made himself m- 
dependent of Constantinople and took possession of Pales- 
tme, m 1841 Palestine was restored to the Turkish Empire 
It was m the latter part of this century that the modem 
movement known tx^ay as Zionism arose — a movement 
whose relevance to Palestine cannot be underestimated, 
smce it has radically changed the face and character of 
the whole country The history of the Jews who had 
remamed in Palestine throughout the centuries since the 
destruction of the Second Temple offered little hope to 
any visionary who thought m terms of a real, rather than 
a Messianic, return to Zion It was the ideal of the religious 
Jew m the Diaspora to go to Palestme to die, but not to 
hve, it was his desire to spend his last days in the shadow 
of the Wailmg Wall of the long-destroyed Temple, or if 
he must die in the Diasrora, to have a handful of Pales- 
tine soil i^rinkled over lus grave. Thus the idea of im- 
migration remamed isolated m the realms of melancholy 
poetry until the coming of Zionism 
During the nineteenth century the ideas leading to prac- 


tical action were generated. Historians will decide whether 
these ideas arose in answer to the conflicting nationalisms 
that were arising in the world to attain their full strength 
in the twentieth century, or whether they were the logical 
outcome of such evente as the government-sponsored 
pogroms m Russia and severe econoimc oppression of Jewif 
in Poland on the one hand, or of sporadic outbursts of 
anti-Semitism in Western European countries like France 
(the Dreyfus case, the Moratra case) 

In 1862 a German Jewish ecclesiastic. Rabbi Kalischer of 
Thom, advocated the rehabUitation of Jews in Palestine 
and a colonisation society to be founded for the express 
purpose of tilling the soil The German J ewish philosopher, 
Moses Hess, continued this hne of thought in Rome and 
Jerusalem Again, in 1862 the Russian Jew, Leo Pinsker, 
published a brochure on Zionism following the Russian laws 
which confined Jews to the townships of the Pale These 
were the intellectual forerunners of Zionism — a movement 
whicA later acquired various tendencies in philosophical 
and pohtical directions now represented in the political 
parties of Jewish Palestine Many publications appeared, 
and later the works of Ascher Ginzburg (known in Hebrew 
as Ahad Ha'am— one of the people) expressed the Zionist 
idea m more positive terms, not merely as a negative reply 
to persecution and homelessness, but as the living urge 
of a nation without territory for a home, with its cultural, 
economic, and political structure 

But the first real impetus to practical action was supplied 
by the Viennese Jewish journalist, Theodor Herzl He was 
a noted feuilletonist in the Neue I'rete Presse, very little 
interested in things Jewish, who attended the sessions of 
the Dreyfus trial and felt keenly the degradation of the 
Jewish captain, the enormous implications of the case did 
not escape him "Suddenly, as if by inspiration, he was 
an altered man, the Jewish (juestion preoccupied his 
thoughts, and it presented itself to him neither as an 
economic nor as a religious, but as a political and national 
one Feverishly, as in a trance, he vftote m Pans his 

Jews' Stale at a time when he knew neither of Hess nor oi 
Pinsker " (1895) He visited prominent Jewish per- 
sonalities all over Europe and at first gained little support, 
but in certain circles his ideas were seized on eagerly and 
it was ownng to Herzl that the first Zionist Congress met 
in Basel m 1897 "It remained to define Zionism and to 
create the organisation for bringing it into effect A plat- 
form was adopted — the Basel Programme — the first para- 
graph of which read "Zionism aims at establishing for the 
Jewish people a pubhely and legally assured liome in 
Palestine " Two financial institutions were at once 
contemplated and before long created The Jewish Colonial 
Trust, 1899. and the Jewish National Fund, 1901 There 
were many types of Jews from ail parts of the world at the 
Congress the Zionists from Eastern Europe, known as the 
"Lovers of Zion", already established some time, modern 
Western Jews with political opinions and expenences 
already well defined, orthodox Jews anxious* to represeat 
religious interests (MargoUs and Marx, "History of the 
Jewish People", 1927). 

Meanwhile, the Alliance Isriahte Umverselle had been 
founded in France and had established the first agncultural 
school in Palestine (1870), and Jews from Jerusalem had 
estabhshed the first settlement at PetahTikvah (1878). 
Zionism’s growth as a political force in the world was now 
established by HerzTs negotiations with Russian and 
Bntish statesmen, as well as his mterviews with the Grand 
Duke Fredenck of Baden, with the Emperor of Germany, 
and with the Sultan Abdul Hamid II in 1901 In 1905 
Britain offered Uganda to the Jews, but in view of the 
associations of the Jews with Palestine this offer was 
reject^. Leaderdxip of the movement passed into other 
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hands at the death of Herzl, but the whole development of 
Zionism in Palestine was decisively affected by tne Great 
War of 1914-18 and subsequent events 

AFTER 1tl4 

The diplomatic negotiations during World War I which 
led up to the Balfour Declaration and the British Mandate 
for Palestine are now well known, but their recapitulation 
will be useful for reference During the war Dr Weizmann 
talked alwut Zionism to Mr Lloyd (»corge, with whom 
he had tome into contact through the War Munitions 
Committee (Dr Weizmann, a lecturer in chemistry at 
Manchester University, had elaborated a valuable procc-ss 
for the production of acetone ) Early in 1915 Mr Herbert 
Samuel (later to be the first High Commissioner) presented 
to the Cabinet a plan for the British administration of 
Palestine whin the Turkish dominions should bo dissected, 
in which he prophesied that “the scattered Jews would 
swarm bat k from all quarters of the globe and in due efourse 
obtain home rule" On J-ebruaiy 7th, 1917, when Lloyd 
George was l^imc Minister of England and Mr Arthur 
Balfour horeign Secretary, a meeting took plate between 
the representatives of the Zionists and Sir Mark Sykes, 
who was in charge of the Middle Lasttrn Departmtnt of 
the horeign Olhte He had already rugotiatcd the Sykes- 
Picot A,grt>ement with the French, but the Arabs and the 
Ziniust organisation were unaware of this plan 

III I'laiKf and Italy Mr Sokolow, on bthalf of the 
Zionists, received expressions of sympathy from official 
sources, and on a visit to America Mr Balfour discussed the 
matter with Piesulcnt Wilson and witli Justice Brandcis 
of the Supreme Court, who was t-liairman of the Provisional 
ICxecutive ( omniittce for (icnoral Zionist Affairs In July 
1917 a formula was provided eml)od>ing “the principle of 
rcognismg Palestine as the national home for the ft wish 
people” and postulating “as essential for the realisation of 
the principle the grant of internal autonomy to the Jews 
in Palestine, freedom of immigration for Jtw's, and the 
establishment ot a Jewish National Colonising Corporation 
for the resettlement and etonomit devtlopmcnt of the 
tountry” The C»overnment made certain modifications in 
this formula and on November 2nd, 1917, Mr Balfour 
addressed a letter to Ixird Rothschild containing the 
following jjionouocement 

THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 

Foreign Office, 
November 2ncl, 1917 

Dear Lord Rothschild, 

I have much pleasure in conveying to you, on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, the following declaration of 
sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspirations which has been 
submitted to, and approved by, the Cabinet 

“His Majesty’s Government view with favour the estab- 
lishment m Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people, and will use their best endeavours to faahtate the 
achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non- Jewish communities in 
Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in any other country." 

I should bo grateful if you would bring this declaration 
to the knowledge of the Zionist Federation 
Yours sincerely, 

Arthur Jambs Balfour. 

AnMtWith C«-dp«ration. The Zionist leaders recog- 
nised that a cardinal point in resettlement must be Arab- 
Jewish co-operation and that the rights of the Arabs in 
Palestine must be respected In 1918 Dr Weizmann, 


accompanied by Major W Ormsby-Gore (now Lord Har- 
lech), who was attached to the Zionist CommuMion as 
Political Officer for the Government, went to Akaba to 
meet Emir Faisal, a son of Husein, the Shenf of Mecca. 
Huscin had revolted against the Turks after a corre- 
spondence in 1915 with Sir Henry MacMahon, the British 
High Commissioner in Egypt who, on behalf of the British 
Government, had promise independence after the war to 
the Arab territories of the Ottoman Empire 

The meeting between Dr Weizmann and Emir Faisal 
resulted m the exchange of the famous Faisal- Weizmann 
Agreement and Faisal's letter to Dr Felix Frankfurter, 
the text of both dcKuments being given below 

Tht FftiMl-Waismann AgrMiMiit. His Royal Highness 
the Emir Faisal, representing and actmg on behalf of the 
Arab Kingdom of Hejaz, and Dr Chaim Weizmann, 
representing and acting on behalf of the Zionist Organisa- 
tion, mindful of the racial kinship and ancient bonds 
existing between the Arabs and the Jewish people, and 
realising that the surest means of workmg out the con- 
summation of their national aspirations is through the 
closest possible collaboration in the development of the 
Arab State and Palestine, and being desirous further of 
confirming the good understanding which exists between 
them, have agreed upon Ihe following Articles 

Article I The Arab State and Palestine in all their 
relations and understandings shall be controlled by the 
most cordial goodwill and understanding, and to this end 
Arab and Jewish duly accredited agents shall be estab- 
lished and maintained in their respective territories 

Article 2 Immediately following the completion of the 
deliberations of the Peace Conference, the definite boun- 
daries between the Arab State and Palestine shall be 
determined by a Commission to be agreed upon by the 
parties hereto. 

Article 3 In the establishment of the Constitution 
and Administration of Palestine all such measures shall 
be adopted as will afford the fullest guarantees for carry- 
ing into effect the British Government’s Declaration of 
November and, 1917 

Article 4 All necessary measures shall be taken to 
encourage and stimulate immigration of Jews into Pales- 
tine on a large scale, and as quickly as possible to settle 
Jewish immigrants upon the land through closer settle- 
ment and intensive cultivation of the soil In taking such 
measures the Arab peasant and tenant farmers shall be 
protected in their rights and shall be assisted m forwarding 
their economic development 

Article 5 No regulation nor law shall be made pro- 
hibiting or interfering in any way with the free exercise 
of religion, and further the free exercise and enjoyment 
of religious profession and worship without discrimination 
or preference shall for ever be allowed No religious test 
shall ever be required for the exercise of civil or pohtical 
nghts. 

Article 6 The Mohammedan holy places shall be under 
Mohammedan control 

Article 7. The Zionist Organisation proposes to send 
to Palestme a Commission of experts to make a survey 
of the economic possibihties of the country and to report 
upon the best means for its development. The Zionist 
Organisation will place the aforementioned Commission at 
the disposal of the Arab State for the purpose of a survey 
of the economic possibilities of the Arab State and to report 
upon the best means for its development. The Ziomst 
C^anisation will use its best efforts to assist the Arab 
State in providing the means for developing the natural 
resources and economic possibilities ther^f 
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8. Tlw parties hereto Agree to act m complete 
accord and hamcmy m all matters embraced herein before 
the Peace Congress. 

Afhd* 9. Any matters of dispute which may arise be- 
tween tSse coatractin|( parties shaU be referred to the British 
Government for arbitration. 

Given under our hand at London, England, the Third 
day of January One Thousand Nine Hundred and Nine- 
teen 

Faisal ibn Husein 
Chaim Weizmann 


The Frftnktiiirler Utter 


March 3rd, 1919 


Dear Mr. Frankfurter. 

I want to take this opportunity of my first contact with 
Amencan Ziomsts to tell you wfaiat I have often been able 
to say to Dr. Weizmann in Arabia and Europe We feel 
that the Arabs and Jews are cousins in race, having suffered 
similar oppressions at the hands of powers stronger than 
themselves, and by a happy coincidence have b^n able 
to take the first step towards the attainment of their 
national ideals together We Arabs, especially the educated 
among us, look with the deepest sympathy on the Ziomst 
movement Our deputation here in Pans is fully acquamted 
with the proposals submitted yesterday by the Ziomst 
Organisation to the Peace Conference and we regard them 
as moderate and proper We will do our best, in so far as 
we are concerned, to help them through We will wish the 
Jews a most hearty welcome home 

With the chiefs of your movement, especially with Dr 
Weizmann. we have had and continue to have the closest 
relations. He has been a great helper of our cause, and 1 
hope the Arabs may soon be m a ^sition to make the Jews 
some return for their kindness We are working together 
for a reformed and revived Near East, and our two move- 
ments complete one another. The Jewish movement is 
national and not impenabst our movement is national and 
not imperialist: and there is room in Syria for us both 
Indeed, I think that neither can be a real success without 
the other 


People less informed and less responsible than our 
leaders and yours, ignoring the need for co-operation of 
the Arabs and Zionists, have been trying to exploit the 
local difficulties that must necessarily arise in Palestine in 
the early stages of our movement Sosae of them have, I 
am afraid, misrepresented your aims to the Arab peasantry 
and our aims to the Jewish peasantry with the result that 
interested parties have been able to make capital out of 
what they call our differences. 

I wish to give you my firm conviction that these differ- 
ences are not on questimis of pnnciple but on matters of 
detail, such as must inevitably occur in every contact of 
neighbouring peoples and as are easily adjusted by mutual 
eo^ will. Indeed, nearly all of them will disapj^ar with 
fuller knowledge 

I look forward, and my people with me look forward, to 
a future in which we will help you and you will help us, so 
that the countries m which we are mutually interest may 
once again take their places in the community of civihsed 
people of the world 

Believe me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Faisal 


Disturbances in Palestine, which vere due to the 
ambiguous position of the country after the ternunation 
of hostilities, preapitated the eagerly awaited decision of 
the Peace Conference (at which Great Bntain was repre- 


sented by Lloyd George and Lord Curzon). It was resolveo 
that the Balfour Declination should be incorporated in the 
Treaty of Peace with Turkey, and that the Mandate for 
Palestme should be allotted to Great Britain. 

Developments subsequent to that decision included the 
establishment of 21 ionist headquarters in London und<^ 
the direction of Dr Weizmann and Mr Sokolow The 
Zionist Conference in London, under the President, Dr 
Max Nordau, affirmed the determination of the Jewish 
people in Palestine to hve in peace and fnendship, and 
declared that the fundamental pnnciple of Zionist land 
policy was that all land on which Jewish colomsation took 
place should eventually become the common property ol 
the Jewish people, and designated the Jewish National 
Fund as the organ for carrying out this land pohcy m town 
and country The Conference also dealt with the problem 
of immigration into Palestine, which had now become a 
problem of particular urgency It was decided that a 
CenVal Immigration Office should be established m Jeru- 
salem without delay, and that Palestme offices should be 
opened in all countries expected to furnish contmgents of 
young settlers, called Halutzim (the Hebrew word for 
"pioneers") They were to be trained for agriculture or as 
artisans, be pronounced physically fit, and be able to speak 
Hebrew. Another fund, the "Keren Hayesod” (Foundation 
Fund) aimed at the collection of sums of money from Jews 
all over the world to be spent on buying land, immigration, 
social services, and education 

The first High Comimssioner, Sir Herbert Samuel, was 
appointed by the Government in 1920. It was during his 
term of office that substantial constitutional progress was 
made, notably his estabhshment of an Advisory Council 
consisting of ten unofficial members (four Moslems, three 
Chnstians, and three Jews) nominated by the High Com- 
missioner and ten offiual members, being the hea^ of the 
major departments of the reconstituted civil admmistra- 
tion Further steps towards self-government were taken 
m the Palestine Orders in Council, 192^ which provided 
for the constitution of a Legislative Council to consist of 
eleven official and twelve elected members, namely, eight 
Moslems, two Jews, and two Christians Other of Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s reforms included fiscal reform, land 
registration, immigration, the customs tanff, buildrng and 
town planning, and administrative district reoigaaisation. 

During Sir Herbert Samuel’s term of office (1920-25) the 
Council of the League of Nations conferred on the British 
Government the Mandate for Palestme (1922), which came 
into force in 1923 The Articles of the Mandate are quoted 
at the end of the history section and therefore no comment 
or explanation are necessary Another important decision 
was the creation of Transjordan as an independent 
emirate by the British authorities in 1922 

Tbt Whitt Pmw tf lift 

In 1922 the British Government issued the White Paper 
interpretmg the meaning of the "national home" as under- 
stood by the British Government 

"During the last two or three generations the Jews have 
recreated in Palestine a community, now numbermg 
80,000, of whom about one-fourth are farmers or workers 
upon the land This community has its own political 
organs, an elected assembly for the direction of its domestic 
concerns, elected councib m the towns, and an orgamsation 
for the control of its schools. It has its elected Chief 
Rabbinate and Rabbinical Council for the direction of its 
religious affairs. Its business is conducted In Hebrew as a 
vernacular language, and a Hebrew Press serves its needs 
It has its distinctive mtellectnal hfe and displays con- 
siderable economic activity. This commumty, then, with 
its town and country population, its political, religious, and 
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social organisations, its own language, its own customs, its 
own life, has m fact ‘national’ characteristics When it is 
asked what is meant by the development of the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine, it may be answered that it is 
not the imposition of a Jewish nationality upon the in- 
habitants of Palestine as a whole, but the further develop- 
ment of the existing Jewish community, with the assistance 
of Jews in other parts of the world, in order that it may 
boi^me a centre in which the Jewish people as a whole 
may take, on grounds of religion and race, an interest and 
a pride. But in order that this community should have 
the bust prospect of free development and provide a full 
opportumty for the Jewish people to display its capacities, 
it L essential that it should know that it is in Palestine as 
of right and not on sufferance That is the reason why it is 
necessary that the existence of a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine should bo internationally guaranteed, and that it 
should be formally recognised to rest upon ancient historic 
connection." 

From 1925-28 the country progressed steadily under the 
High Comnussionership of Lord Plumor Government and 
people worked together on the beginnings of an industrial 
development. lx>rd Plumer established the "Standing 
Committee for Commerce and Industry”, whi<h con- 
tributed substantially to the subsequent welfare of the 
country During Sir John Chancellor’s tenure of oftice 
(1929-31) political unrest broke out in Jerusalem and was 
made the siibjoit of an enquiry under the chairmanship of 
Sir Walter Shaw, and a report was presented to Parliament 
m March 1930 (Cind. 3530) 

Sir Arthur Wauchope (1931-38) succeeded Sir John 
Chancellor and during hw tenure of ofhee important strides 
were made m agriculture and industry, and the citrus 
industry, which is the staple industry of the country, was 
established on a firm foundation During this period the 
immigration figures rose considerably, as increasing num- 
bers of refugees from Nazi persecution were integrated into 
the hfe of the country as settlers, colonists, agricultural 
and industrial workers, merchants, and in various capaci- 
ties, including the intellectual life of the country Immi- 
gration, which in the previous period had fallen to an 
insignificant level, was now resumed on a scale consistent 
with the principle of the economic absorptive capacity by 
which the number of immigrants to be admitted into the 
country was determiued from year to year. 

In 1936 political disturbances broke out again, and the 
SIX months^ Arab strike and loss of life and property from 
the unrest resulted in the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission in August 1936, under the chairmanship of Ixird 
Peel, to investigate the causes and make recommendations 
In the Report 'Cmd 5479, 1937) theory advocating the 
advisabiluy of partition was put forward, but remained 
ummplemented owing to opjiosition in Parliament and 
fiom the Arabs Scarcely less cordial was the reception 
of the idea among tlic Zionist leaders As no agreement 
could be reached at the Round Table Conference of Jews 
and Arabs in Whitehall in Februaiy 1939, the British 
Government announced their own policy in the Palestine 
While Paper of May 1939. w hic h may be seen in the follow- 
ing important extracts. 

Tilt Whit* Ptptr »l 1M9 

In this statement the obligations undertaken by tlie 
British Government in the Mandate are enumerated as 
follows. 

"(i) To ]^lace the country under such political, admims- 
tranve and economic conditions as will secure the 
establishment m Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people, to facibtate Jewish immigration 
under suitaole conditions, and to encourage, m co- 


operation with the Jewish Agency, close settlement 
by Jews on the land 

"(u) To safeguard the civil and religious rights of all 
the inhabitants of Palestine irrespective of race 
and religion, and, whilst facilitating Jewish im- 
migration and settlement, to ensure that the rights 
and position of other sections of the population are 
not prejudiced 

"(at) To place the country under such pohtical, adminis- 
trative and economic conditions as will secure the 
development of self-go vemmg institutions ’’ 

After this enumeration, and recalimg that commissions 
of enquiry in the past had drawn attention to the ambiguity 
of certain expressions in the Mandate and found m this 
ambiguity and the resulting uncertainty as to the objectives 
of policy a fundamental cause of unrest and hostility be- 
tween Arabs and Jews, the British Government went on 
to state their conviction that in the mterests of the peace 
and well-being of the whole people of Palestme a clear 
definition of policy and objectives was essential, and this 
was what the White Paper of 1939 attempt^ to do 
Paragraph (4) of that document reads as follows' 

"(4) It has been urged that the expression ‘a national 
home for the Jewish people’ offered a prospect that 
Palestine might in due course become a Jewish State or 
Commonwealth His Majesty’s Government do not wish 
to contest the view, which was expressed by the Royal 
Commission, that the Zionist leaders at the time of the 
issue of the Balfour Declaration recognised that an 
ultimate Jewish State was not precluded by the terms 
of the Declaration But, with the Royal Commission, 
His Majesty’s Government believe that the framers of 
the Mandate in which the Balfour Declaration was em- 
bodied could not have intended that Palestine should be 
converted into a Jewish State against the will of the 
Arab population of the country That Palestine was not 
to be converted into a Jewish State might be held to be 
implied in the passage from the Command Paper of 
1922, which reads as follows " 

(Here follows the paragraph of the White Paper of 
1922 quoted above ) 

"But this statement," continued the White Paper 
1939. "has not removed doubts, and His Majesty’s 
Government therefore now declare unequivocally that 
it IS not part of their policy that I^alestine should become 
a Jewish State They would indeed regard it as contrary 
to their obligations to the Arabs under the Mandate, as 
well as to the assurances which have been given to the 
Arab people in the past, that the Arab population of 
Palestine should be made the subjects of a Jewish State 
against their will ’’ 

The description of the British Government’s conception 
of the Jewish national home given in the White Paper of 
1922 IS then reproduced in the White Paper of 1939, which 
continues 

"His Majesty’s Government adhere to this interpreta- 
tion of the Declaration of 1917 and regard it as an 
authontative and comprehensive description of the 
character of the Jewish national home in Palestme It 
envisaged the further development of the existing Jewish 
community with the assistance of Jews m other parts of 
the world Evidence that His Majesty’s Government 
have been carrymg out their obligation m this respect 
IS to be found in the facts that, since the statement of 
1922 was published, more than 300,000 Jews have im- 
migrated to Palestine, and that the population of the 
national home has nsen to some 450,000, or approaching 
a third of the entire population of the countiy." 
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Thea comes the following statement m Paragraph (8) 
"His Majesty's Government are charged as the man- 
datory au&onty ‘to secure the development of self- 
govenung institutions' in Palestine Apart from this 
specific obligation, they would regard it as contrary to 
the whole spirit of the mandate system that the popula- 
tion of Palestine should remain for ever under mandatory 
tutelage It is proper that the people of the country 
should as early as possible enjoy the rights of self- 
government which are exercised by the people of 
neighbouring countnes His Majesty’s Government are 
unable at present to foresee the exact constitutional 
forms which government in Palestine will eventually 
take, but their objectiv'e i>> self-government, and they 
desire to see established ultimately an independent 
Palestine State It should be a State in which the two 
peoples in Palestine, Arabs and Jews, share authority in 
government in such a way that the esseuti.il interest of 
each are secured " 

This IS followed by these proposals 

"(i) The objective of His Majesty’s Government is the 
establishment within ten years of an independent 
Palestine State in such treaty relations with the 
United Kingdom as will provide satisfactorily for 
the commercial and strategic requirements of both 
countnes m the future This proposal for the 
estabhshment of the independent State would in- 
volve consultation with the Council of the 1 eague 
of Nations wnth a view to the termination of the 
mandate. 

"(ii) The independent State should be one in which 
Arabs and Jews share in government in such a way 
as to ensure that the essential interests of each 
commumty are safeguarded 

"(ill) The establishment of the independent State will be 
preceded by a transitional period throughout which 
His Majesty's Ciovemment will retain responsibihty 
for the government of the country During the 
transitional period the people of I^alestme wall be 
given an increasing part in the government of their 
country Both sections of the population will have 
an opportunity to participate in the machmery of 
government, and the process will be earned on 
whether or not they both avail themselves of it " 
The next part of the White Paper was devoted to the 
question of immigration, and this is what the Bntish 
(iovemment said on this cruaal subject 

"Under Article 6 of the Mandate, the Administration 
of Palestine, ‘while ensunng that the rights and position 
of other sections of the population are not prejudiced’, 
is required to ‘facibtate Jewish immigration under 
suitable conditions'. Beyond this, the extent to which 
Jewash immigration into Palestine is to be permitted is 
nowhere defined m the Mandate But in the Command 
Paper of 192a it was laid down that for the fulfilment 
of the policy of establishing a Jewish national home it is 
necessary that the Jewish commumty in Palestme should 
be able to increase its numbers by immigration This 
immigration cannot be so great in volume as to exceed 
whatever may be the economic capacity of the country 
at the tune to absorb new arrivals. It is essential to 
ensure that the immigrants should not be a burden upon 
the people of Palestme as a whole, and that they should 
not deprive any section of the present population of their 
emplojrment. 

"In practice, from that date onwards until recent 
times, the eccmomic absorptive capaoty of the country 
has been treated as the sole limiting factor, and m the 
letter which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as Pnme Minister, 
sent to Dr Wmemann in February 1931. it was laid 


down as a matter of pohey that economic absorptive 
capacity was the sole criterion This mterpretation has 
been supported by resolutions of the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission But His Majesty's Government do 
not read either the Statement of Pobey of J922 or the 
letter of 1931 as implying that the Mandate requiDia> 
them, for all time and in all circumstances, to facibtate 
the immigration of Jews into Palestine subject only to 
consideration of the country’s economic absorptive 
capacity Nor do they find anything m the Mandate or 
in subsequent Statements of Policy to support the view 
that the establishment of a Jewish natioual home m 
Palestine cannot lie effected unless immigration is 
allowed to continue indefinitely If immigration has an 
adverse effect on the economic position m the country, 
it should clearly be restricted, and equ.iUy, if it ha.s a 
seriously damaging effect on the jxilitical position in the 
country, that is a factor that should not be ignored 
i^though it IS not diflicult to contend that the large 
numl>er of Jewish immigrants who liave l»een admitted 
so far have been absorbed economically, the fear of the 
Arabs that this influx will continue mdelimtely until the 
Jewish population is in a position to dommate them has 
produced consequences whicli arc extremely grave for 
Jews and Arabs ahko and for the peace and prosperity 
of Palestine The lamentable disturbances of the past 
three years are only the latest and most sustained mam- 
festation of this intense Arab apprehension The methods 
employed by Aiab terrorists against fellow Ajrabs and 
Jews alike must receive unqualified condemnation But 
it cannot be denied that fear of indefinite Jewish im- 
migration IS widespread amongst the Arab population, 
and that this fear has made possible disturbances which 
have given a serious setback to economic progress, 
depleted the Palestine exchequer, rendered life and 
property insecure, and produced a bitterness between 
the Arab and Jewish populations which is deplorable 
between citizens of the same country If in these circum- 
stances immigration is continued up to the economic 
absorptive capacity of the country, regardless of all other 
considerations, a fatal enmity between the two peoples 
will be perpetuated, and the situation in Palestine may 
become a permanent source of friction amongst all 
peoples in the Near and Middle East His Majesty's 
Government cannot take the view that either their 
obligations under the Mandate, or considerations of 
common sense and justice, require that they should 
ignore these circumstances in framing immigration 
policy 

"In the view of the Royal Commi.ssion, the association 
of the policy of the Balfour Declaration with the mandate 
system implied the belief that Arab hostility to the 
former would sooner or later be overcome It has been 
the hope of Bntish Governments ever smee the Balfour 
Declaration was issued that m time the Arab population, 
recogmsing the advantages to be derived from Jewrish 
settlement and development in Palestine, would become 
reconciled to the further growth of the tewish national 
home This hope has not been fulfilled ‘The alternatives 
before His Majesty's Government are either (1) to seek 
to expand the Jewish national home indefinitely by im- 
migration, against the strongly expressed will of the 
Arab people of the country, or (u) to permit farther 
expansion of the Jewash national home by immigration 
only if the Arabs are prepared to acquiesce in it. The 
former policy means rule by force Apart from other 
considenitions, such a pohey seems to HU Majesty’s 
Government to be contrary to the whole spirit of Article 
22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, as well as 
to their specific obligations to the Arabs in the Palestine 
Mandate Moreover, the relations between the Arabs 
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and the Jews in Palestine must be based sooner or later 
on mutual tolerance and good will, the peace, security 
and progress of the Jewish national home itself require 
this Therefore His Majesty’s Government, after earnest 
consideration, and taking into account the extent to 
which the growth of the Jewish national home has been 
facilitated over the last twenty years, have decided that 
the time has come to adopt in principle the second of the 
alternatives referred to above 

“It has licen urged that all further Jewish immigration 
into Palestine should be stopped forthwith His Majesty's 
Government cannot accept such a proposal It would 
damage the whole of the financial and economic system 
of Palestine and thus affect adversely the interests of 
Arabs and Jews alike Moreover, m the view of His 
Majesty’s Government, abruptly to stop further im- 
migration would be unjust to the Jewish national home 
But, above all. His Majesty’s Government are conscious 
of the present unhappy plight of large numbers of Jews 
who seek a refuge from certain European countries, and 
they believe that Palestine can and should make a 
further contnbution to the solution of this pressing world 
problem In all these circumstances they beheve that 
they will be acting consistently with their mandatory 
obligations to both Arabs and jews, and in the manner 
best calculated to serve the interests of the whole people 
of Palestine, by adopting the following proposals regard- 
ing immigration 

“(i) Jewish immigration during the next five years 
will be at a rate which, if economic absorptive capacity 
permits, will bring the Jewish population up to approxi- 
mately one-third of the total population of the country 
Taking into account the expected natural increase of the 
Arab and Jewish populations, and the number of illegal 
Jewish immigrants now m the country, this would allow 
of the admission, as from the beginning of April this 
year, of some 75,000 immigrants over the next five years 
These immigrants would, subject to the cnterion of 
economic al^rptive capacity, be admitted as follows 

“(a) For each of the next five years a quota of lo.ooo 
Jewish immigrants will be allowed, on the under- 
standing that a shortage in any one year may 
be added to the quotas for subsequent years, 
within the five-year period, if economic absorp- 
tive capacity permits 

"(b) In addition, as a contribution towards the solu- 
tion of the Jewish refugee problem, 25,000 
refugees will be admitted as soon as the High 
Commissioner is satisfied that adequate pro- 
vision for their maintenance is ensured, special 
consideration being given to refugee children 
and dependants 

“(2) The existing machinery for ascertaining econ- 
omic absorptive capacity will l>e retained, and the High 
Commissioner will have the ultimate responsibility for 
deciding the limits of economic capacity Before each 
periodic decision is taken, Jewish and Arab representa- 
tives will be consulted 

“(3) After the period of five years no further Jewish 
immigration will be permitted unless the Arabs of Pales- 
tine are prepared to acquiesce m it 

“(4) His Majesty’s Government are determined to 
che^ illegal immination, and further preventive 
measures are being adopted The numbers of any Jewish 
illegal immigrants who, despite these measures, may 
succeed in coming into the country and cannot be de> 
ported will be deducted from the yearly quotas. 

“His Majesty's (rovernment are satisfied that, when 
the immigration over five years which is now contem- 
plated has taken place, they will not be justified m 


facilitating, nor will they be under any obligation to 
facilitate, the further development of the Jewish national 
home by immigration regardless of the wishes of the 
Arab population " 

Lastly, the White Paper of 1939 contained provisions for 
restricting the sale of land to the Jews m certam areas, so 
that Arab cultivators should be able "to maintain their 
existing standard of life if a considerable landless Arab 
population 18 not soon to be created" 

Sir Harold MacMichael’s appiointment as High Com- 
missioner took place almost at once after the new policy 
was made public, his tenure of office lasted from 1939 to 

1944 

World War II 

Palestine made a great contnbution to the war effort, 
notably the Jewish Bngade (which received the support 
and inspiration of men like Orde Wmgate and Bngadier 
Kiscb, killed in the Tunisian campaign, and which was led 
by Brigadier Benjamin), and in Jewish as well as Arab units 
of ail branches of the ^rvices, and in the economic field 
In fact, many of the new industnes in Palestine are the 
result of experiments made in the war years 

After the resignation of Lord Gort, a High Commissioner 
whose term of office lasted only one year, owmg to his Ul 
health, but was of great benefit to the country, Palestine 
awaited world peace settlement with expectancy and 
suspense 'The Jewish Agency and “Hagana”, a force 
originally created by the British authorities to guard 
Palestine against potential Axis aggression, had sub- 
stantially supported Great Britain during the war. despite 
the bitterness aroused by the tragic incidents of the Struma 
and the Patrta, two refugee ships from the Balkans which 
approached the shores of Palestine during the war, and 
which were forcibly turned back to Nari-dominated 
Eurojie, with terrible results 

Ttif Anglo-Amerlctn Committtt of Eiiquiry, IMS 

After the end of the war in Europe in May 1945 the Jews 
of Palestine were anxious to save the remnants of Nazi- 
destroyed European Jewry languishing in displaced per- 
sons’ camps all over Europe, and m June 1945 the Jewish 
Agency urged the British Government to allow 100,000 
Jews from Central Europe, of whom one-quarter were 
children without parents, to enter Palestme, but per- 
mission was not granted The new Labour Government 
surprised the world by adhering to the pohey laid down m 
the White Paper of 1939, despite the fierce opposition of 
the Labour leaders to the policy in the debate m the House 
of Commons in 1939 Violent agitation in the USA and 
a plea by President Truman to Mr Attlee in the autumn 
of 1945 to permit the immediate entry into Palestine of 
100,000 Jewish refugees led to the establishment, at the 
end of 1945, of a joint Anglo-Amencan Committee of 
Enquiry, consisting of six representatives of each country. 

The Anglo-Amencan Committee of Enquiry, after visit- 
ing Palestine in March 194O, advocated the immediate 
immigration of 100,000 Jews to Palestine, in its Report 
(Apnl 20th, 1946) To this Mr Attlee rephed m the 
Commons “that before this recommendation could be 
accepted. His Majesty’s Government must ascertain to 
what extent the Government of the USA would be pre- 
pared to share the resulting military and financial res- 
ponsibilities of the immigration, and, further, that before 
so large a body of imnugrants could be admitted, Jews 
and Arabs must disarm immediately”. Outbreaks of 
terrorism and continuMl attempts of immigrants to land 
in Palestine were the result of the alarm and despondency 
which tins pronouncement aroused m the Jewish com- 
munity m Palestine Senous measures adopted by the 
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Government, such as the arre^ of several members of the 
Jewish Agency and their sever^ months’ detention with- 
out trial, mihtary searches m Jewish villages, censorship 
of the F^ss, and the transhipment of immigrants from 
Haifa to Cyprus, increased the tension m Palestine. 

On May i6th. 1946, the British Foreign Office issued a 
statement to the effect that the Government were exam- 
ining the Report of the Anglo-American Committee of 
Enquiry, but that no decision could be announced until 
the U S Government and the Arab and Jewish leaders 
could be consulted The Federal Scheme for Palestine, 
known as the Morrison Plan — as it was outUned by Mr 
Herbert Momson — ^was described in the House of Com- 
mons on July 31st Bnefly, it recommended the division 
of the country into four zones an Arab province, a Jewish 
ro Vince, a district of Jerusalem, and the Negev The 
ewish province would include the bulk of the land on 
which Jews have already settled and an area around and 
between the settlements The Jerusalem district would 
comprise Jerusalem, Bethlehem and its immediate environs 
The Negev district is uninhabited waste land. The rest of 
Palestine would form the Arab province Defence, foreign 
relations, customs and excise, and immigration would be 
controlled by the Central Government The other condi- 
tions of the plan limited self-government severely, one 
asked the U S Government to provide the ships necessary 
and to defray the whole cost of sea transportation for the 
100,000 immigrants, whose entry was conditional upon the 
implementation of the plan But the Federal Plan met 
with mixed reception in the U S A It was reported from 
Washington that the President’s reply took the form of 
certam suggestions, includmg that of enlarging the zone 
offered to the Jews and a loan for the economic develop- 
ment of the Middle East as a whole. This was the bacx- 
ground to the London Conference, which took place on 
September 9th, 1946 The Conference openea in the 
absence of the Jewish Agency and the Arabs of Palestine 
The Arab League sent fifteen delegates representmg 
Egypt, 'Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
and Transjordan 

The Jewish Agency, at its meeting m Pans on August 
6th, had rejected the British proposals as a basis for dis- 
cussion on the grounds that neither Jews nor Arabs wertf 
given any real independence in the plan, that the authonty 
of the High Commissioner would be increased, that no 
provision was made for the termination of the Mandate, 
and that the area allotted to the Jewish province appeared 
to be even smaller than that suggested by the Peel Com- 
mission of 1937 in their scheme of partition The Arab 
Higher Committee was not present at the Conference 
because its leader, the fugitive Nazi -collaborator, the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, was not acceptable to the Govern- 
ment, and so the Arab League alone sent delegates 
The Arab League rejected the plan for a Federal Palestme 
in terms as defimte as those of the Jewish Agency, and put 
forward as a counter-proposal the establ^hment of an 
Arab State in 1948 in which Jews would have equal citizen- 
ship and a one-third representation in the government, 
but m which immigration and development would be con- 
trolled by the majority 

The Conference was resumed in February 1947, when 
Mr Bevin offered a modified version of the Momson Plan, 
whi<h the Arab delegates promptly rqected, as did the 
Jewish Agency when consulted. ( 5 n February i8th Mr 
Bevin announced that the problem was to be submitted to 
the judgment of the United Nations 

TM Unitei Nnlioiit EM tk* MaMato 

Meanwhile, terrorist acts by Arab and Jewish extremists 
had become so frequent that the abihty of the authorities 
to cope with the utuatkm was rapidly being undermin^. 


Hence it came as no surprise when, early in April 1947, the 
British Government requested the U N to put the question 
of Palestine on the agenda of the next regular session of 
the C^neral Assembly and, at the same time, to summon 
a special session without delay for the purpose of appoint- 
ing a special committee to prepare a report and assemfaM 
data for the consideration of the question by the General 
Assembly at the next regular session They also announced 
that they would then ask the (General Assembly to make 
recommendations concerning the future government of 
Palestine under Article 10 of the U N Chafer 

The special session opened at New York on April 28th 
Despite the attempt of five Arab member States (Egjqit, 
‘Iraq, Syria, the ^banon, and Saudi Arabia) to get the 
special session to consider immediately the question of 
terminating the Mandate over Palestine and declaring its 
independence, the special session proceeded along the 
placed lines The United Kingdom delegate. Sir Alex- 
andlr Cadogan, summed up his (Government’s case as 
follows ”We have tried for years to solve this problem of 
Palestine Having failed so far, we now bring it to the 
United Nations in the hope that they can succeed where 
we have not. If the United Nations can find a lust solution 
which will be accepted by both parties, it could hardly be 
expected that we should not welcome such a solution. All 
we say is that we should not have the sole responsi- 
bility for enforcing a solution which is not accepted by 
both parties, and which we cannot reconcile with our 
conscience ” 

The (General Assembly in special session thereupon 
created the U N Special Committee of Palestine (other- 
wise known as UNSCX)P), composed of representatives of 
Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala. India, 
Iran, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay, and Yugo- 
slavia Given the widest powers to ascertain and record 
facts, UNSCOP was instructed to prepare its report by 
September ist, 1947 Aided by a competent secretariat, 
UNSCOP held meetings throughout the summer at New 
York, Jerusalem, Beirut, and (Geneva The Committee 
spent the greater part of June and July in Palestine, where 
It held public and private meetings to hear the import- 
ant statements submitted to it by the (Government of 
Palestine and the Jewish Agency The Arab Higher 
(Committee boycotted all these hearings, though it was 
repeatedly invited to co-operate Subsequently, the views 
of the Arab member States were heard by a special sub- 
committee of UNSCOP at meetings held at Beirut 
UNSCOP dispatched another special sub-committee to 
Amman on July 25th to hear the views of the (Government 
of Transjordan 

UNSCOP then returned to Geneva, where it prepared 
its Report Before this was completed a special sub- 
committee of UNSCOP visited a number of assembly 
centres for Jewish refugees and displaced persons in (Ger- 
many and Austria The Report was published at Geneva 
on August 3i8t It recommended unanimously that the 
Mandate for Palestine should be terminated and that, after 
a very short transitional period, during which the U N 
would be in control, Palestine's independence should be 
granted Otner important recommendations were made 
concerning, inter alta, the preservation of and access to 
the Holy Places and the urgent solution of the problem of 
Jewish refugees in Europe It was also laid down as a 
cardmal principle in the eventual solution decided upon by 
the U N that the economic unity of Palestine as a whole 
should be preserved. UNSCOP also offered two carefully 
prepared plans for the consideration of the U N ' the first, 
suprorted by a large majority, offered a plan of partition- 
ing Palestme mto Jewish and Arab States, while the second 
recommended the establishment of a Federal State in 
Palestine. Both plans placed special emphasis on the need 
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lor safeguarding the international status of Jerusalem and 
the nearby places of religions importance 

The U N General Assembly met at New York on Sep- 
tember 1 7th, an ad hoc Committee on Palestine was set up, 
which, assisted by a Sub-Committee and a Working Com- 
Yittec, mtiently heard and examined the statements 
presented by the representatives of the various govern- 
ments, containing their considered views on the UNSC'OP 
Report. Representatives of the Jewish Agcn<y were also 
rmitted to make Htatements, in addition, Dr Chaim 
cumann, in his perscjiial rapacity, was permitted to give 
hiB views, and he did so in a deeply impressive, cliallenging 
fashion The Arab Higher Committee boycotted these 
meetings, too, l)ut its views were fully ventilated by 
representatn es of the Arab States Out of these hearings 
eventually came the final recommendations of the U N 
Cximniittee on I’alestine, which were to all intents and 
purjxises the p.irtition plan recommended by the UNSCOP 
majority It suggested specific dates in i<>48 for^'the 
complete withdrawal of British forces, for the termination 
of the Mandate, for the provisional period during wlucli 
the country would be goveined by a Committee apjxuntcd 
by the 11 N General Assembly, and finally for the estab- 
Ushment of the Arab and jewisli States It recommended, 
too, that Arab and Jewish provisional councils (which 
would eveatuallv Income the governments of the two 
States) should lx? set up, and that these should be per- 
mitted to recruit armeci militias during the transitional 
period from the residents of their States to maintain order 
and prevent fioutier clashes A special status was laid 
down for Jerusalem 

The final debates of the U N General Assembly took 
place in the latter part of November on the basis 0/ this 
ro< ommended plan The debate was prolonged and keen, 
the critical point arrived when the representatives of the 
USA and USSR effected a compromise on thc^c*stion 
of U N control during the transitional period Then on 
November 29th the voting took place Thirty-three 
member States voted for the U N plan for partition, 
against thirteen in opposition, there were ten abstentions, 
among whom w'ere Ine United Kingdom and Yugoslavia 
The thirty-three countries supporting the scheme included 
the U.S A , the USSR, all the other British countries, 
and nearly all the Litin American States and the Slav bloc 
The thirteen countries opposing consisted of ten Moslem 
States, Cuba. Greece, and India The delegates of the Arab 
States promptly and violently denounced the U N decision, 
it was openly stated by some that the Arab League would 
oppose the decision e\c‘n by force, and would, if necessary, 
overrun Palestine at th«’ earliest opportunity 

The U N General Assembly without delay appointed as 
members of the new Commission for Palestine the repre- 
sentatives of the following five countries* Bolivia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Panama, and the Philippines The 
Commission quickly got to w-ork at their temporary head- 
quarters in New York and began planning the steps 
necessary to make partition effective 

Dunn^ the succeeding weeks, while British troops were 
being withdrawn, an ever-increasing number of serious 
clashes between Arabs and Jews occurred in l^lostine; the 
death-toll grew ominously Small forces of Arabs, officially 
identified as belonging to Arab coimtncs other than Pales- 
tine, began filtering past the Synan frontier and establish- 
ing themselves as gucnlla bands in the Samana hills The 
British Government announced in mid-March that about 
7.000 such gnenllas. mainly 'Iraqis and SjTians, under the 
command of the notorious loader of the Arab revolt of 
1936, Fawrsi Dm Kawksi, had evaded the N E frontier 
control in this manner, and also reported clashes of their 
troops with groups of them Active rc'cruiting for invading 
forces wras openly announced in Arab League countries 
A serious turn to the Palestine situat(pn was given even 


while the U N General Assembly wras still engaged in 
debating the problem In a series of statements the Bnti^ 
Government announced their positive policy for the re- 
maining months of the Mandate Before the voting itself 
took place, they declared their intention of evacuating 
Palestine in any case and refused to take any part m en- 
forcing a solution In January 1948 further official state- 
ments were published First, the British Government 
announced that they would surrender the Mandate on 
May 15th, and that their forces would be completely with- 
drawn by August 1st Then their delegate to the U N. 
announced on January 29th that they would not permit the 
U N Commission to arrive in Palestine earlier than two 
weeks before the Mandate was terminated, and would not 
protett them afterwards, nor would they permit the 
establishment of Arab or Jew*ish militias before the 
Mandate was ended, nor would the Commission be per- 
mitted to go round Palestine delimiting frontiers as long 
as the British were in control, and finally that the Arab 
League and Transjordan Frontier F'crce would be with- 
drawn before the termination of the Mandate It also 
emergerl that the British Government had barred the sale 
and export of all arms and explosives to both parties in 
Palestine, but not to the Arab States with whom Great 
Britain enjoyed treaty relations No port in Palestine, 
moreover, would be opened to aid the Jews until the 
Mandate was ended This British policy, and the fact that 
the U N decision of November 29th did not make any 
provision for military power to enforce partition, caused 
the U N, Commission to announce on February i6th that 
they could not execute the U N pjirtition scheme unless 
non-l^alestinian military forces were made available to 
keep order m Palestine once the British troops had been 
withdrawn. The Commission appealed to the U N. 
Security Council to provide the necessary mihtary forces 
without delay The resulting tmpasse led to the convening 
of the U N Assembly on April ibth in special session to 
reconsider the decision on partition 

MANDATE FOR PALESTINE 

The Council of the League of Nations 

Whereas the Principal Mlied Powers have agreed, for the 
purpose of giving effect to the provisions of Article 22 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, to entrust to a 
Mandatory selected by the said Powers the adnuiustration 
of the territory of Palestine, which formerly belonged to 
the Turkish Empire, within such boundaries as may be 
fixed by them, and 

Whereas the Pnncipal AlUed Powers have also agreed 
that the Mandatory should be responsible for putting into 
effect the declaration originally made on November 2nd, 
1917, by the Government of His Bntanmc Majesty, and 
adopted by the said Powers, in favour of the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national homo for the Jewish people, 
it being clearly understood that nothing should m done 
which might prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights 
and pohtical status enjoyed by Jews in any other country, 
and 

Whereas recognition has thereby been given to the 
histoncal connection of the Jewish people with Palestine 
and to the grounds for reconstituting their national home 
in that country, and 

Whereas the Prinapal Allied Powers have selected His 
Bntaniuc Majesty as the Mandatory for Palestine; and 

Whereas the Mandate m respect of Palestine has been 
formulated m the following terms and submitted to the 
Council of the League for approval, and 

Whereas His Bntanmc Majesty has accepted the Man- 
date in respect of Palestine and undertaken to exercise it 
on behalf of the League of Nations in conformity witti the 
following provisions; and 
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Whereas by the aforementioned Article 22 (paragraph 
8 ) It 18 provided that the degree of authority, control or 
administration to be exerci^ by the Mandatory, not 
having been previously agreed upon by the Members of 
the League, shall be explicitly defined by the Council of 
the League of Nations, 

Confirmmg the said Mandate, defines its terms as 
follows 

Article 1. The Mandatory shall have full powers of 
legislation and of administration, save as they may be 
limited by the terms of this Mandate. 

A rticle 2 The Mandatory shall be responsible for placmg 
the country under such political, adnunistrative and econ- 
omic conditions as will secure the estabhshment of the 
Jewish national home, as laid down in the preamble, and 
the development of self-governing institutions, and al^ for 
safeguardmg the civil and rehgious rights of all the in- 
habitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion 

Article 3 The Mandatory shall, so far as circumstances 
permit, encourage local autonomy 

Article 4 An appropriate Jewish agency shall be recog- 
nised as a public b^y for the purpiose of advising and co- 
operating with the Administration of Palestine in such 
economic, social and other matters as may affect the 
establishment of the Jewish national home and the interests 
of the Jewish population in Palestine, and, subject always 
to the control of the Administration, to assist and take part 
in the development of the country 

The Zionist Organisation, so long as its organisation and 
constitution are in the opinion of the Mandatory appro- 
priate, shall be recognised as such agency It shall take 
steps in consultation with His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to secure the co-operation of all Jews who are willing 
to assist in the establishment of the Jewish national home 

Article 5 The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing 
that no Palestine temtory shall be ceded or leased to, or 
in any way placed under the control of, the Government of 
any foreign Power 

Article 6 The Administration of Palestine, while ensur- 
ing that the rights and position of other sections of the 
population are not prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish im- 
migration under suitable conditions and shall encourage, 
in co-operation with the Jewish agency referred to in 
Article 4, close settlement by Jews on the land, mcluding 
State lands and w-aste lands not reijuired for public pur- 
poses 

Article 7 The Admimstration of Palestine shall be re- 
sponsible for enactmg a nationality law There shall be 
included in this law provisioas framed so as to facilitate 
the acquisition of Palestinian citizenship by Jews who take 
up their permanent residence in Palestine 

Article 8 The pnvileges and immunities of foreigners, 
including the benefits of consular jurisdiction and pro- 
tection as formerly enjoyed by capitulation or usage in the 
Ottoman Empire, shall not be apphcable m Palestine 

Unless the Powers whose nationals enjoyed the afore- 
mentioned pnvileges and immumties on August ist, 1914, 
shall have previously renounced the right to their re- 
establishment, or shaU have agreed to their non-apphcation 
for a specified penod, these privileges and immunities shall, 
at the expiration of the Mandate, be immediately re- 
established in their entirety or with such modifications as 
may have been agreed upon between the Powers con- 
ceri^. 

Article 9 The Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing 
that the judicial system estabhshed in Palestine shall assure 
to foreigners, as well as to natives, a complete guarantee of 
their ri^ts 

Respect for the personal status of the vanous peoples 


and communities and for their religious interests shall be 
fully guaranteed In particular, the control and adminis- 
tration of Waqf shall be exercised in accordance with 
religious law and the dispositions of the founders 

Article 10. Pending the making of special extradituj)|t 
agreements relating to Palestine, the extradition treaties 
in force between t^ Mandatory and other foreign Powers 
shall apply to Palestine 

Article II The Administration of Palestine shall take 
all necessary measures to safeguard the interests of the 
commumty m connection with the development of the 
country, and, subject to any international obligations 
accepted by the Mandatory, shall have full power to pro- 
vide for public ownership or control of any of the natural 
resources of the country or of the public works, services 
and utilities established or to be estabhshed therein. It 
shall introduce a land system appropriate to the needs of 
theg^ountry, having regard, among other things, to the 
desurability of promoting the close settlement and intensive 
cultivation of the land 

The Adininistration may arrange with the Jewuih agency 
mentioned in Article 4 to construct or opcr.ite, upon fair 
and equitable terms, any public works, services and utili- 
ties, and to develop any of the natural resources of the 
country, in so far as these matters are not directly under- 
taken by the Admimstration Any such arrangements 
shall provide that no profits distributed by such agency, 
directly or indirectly, shall exceed a reasonable rate of 
interest on the capital, and any further profits shall bo 
utibsed by it for the benefit of the country in a manner 
approved by the Administration. 

Article 12 The Mandatory shall be entrusted with the 
control of the foreign relations of Palestine and the right 
to issue exequaturs to consuls appointed by foreign 
Powers He shall also bo entitled to afford diplomatic 
and consular protection to citizens of Palestine when out- 
side Its territorial limits 

Article 13 All responsibility in connection with the 
holy places and religious buildings or sites in Palestine, 
including that of preserving existing rights and of securing 
free access to the holy places, religious buildings and sites 
and the free exercise of worship, while ensuring tlie require- 
ments of public order and decorum, is assumed by the 
Mandatory, who shall be responsible solely to the I.eague 
of Nations m all matters connected herewith, provided tJ^t 
nothing m this Article shall prevent the Mandatory from 
entering into such arrangements as he may deem reasonable 
with the Administration for the purpose of carrying the 
provisions of this Article mto effect, and provided also that 
nothing in this Mandate shall be construed as conferring 
upon the Mandatory authority to interfere with the fabric 
or the management of purely Moslem sacred shnnes, the 
immunities of which are guaranteed 

Article 14 A special Commission shall be appomted by 
the Mandatory to study, define and determine the rights 
and claims in connection with the holy places lind the 
nghts and claims relating to the different rehgious com- 
mumties in Palestine ihie method of nomination, the 
composition and the functions of this Commission shall be 
submitted to the Council of the League for its approval, 
and the Commis.sion shall not be appointed or enter upon 
Its functions without the approval of the Council 

Article 15 The Mandatory shall see that complete free- 
dom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of 
worship, subject only to the maintenance of public order 
and morals, are ensured to all No discrimination of any 
kmd shall be made between the mhabitants of Palestine 
on the ground of race, religion or language No person 
shall be excluded from Palestine on the sole ground of his 
rehgious belief 
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The right of each community to maintain its own schools 
for the education of its own members m its own language, 
while conforming to such educational requirements of a 
general nature as the Admimstration may impo!»e, shall 
not be denied or impaired 

^ ArticU l6 The Mandatory shall be responsible for exer- 
cising such supervision over religious or eleemosynary 
bodies of all faiths in Palestine as may be required for the 
maintenance of public order and good government Sub- 

{ ect to such supervision, no mc.isures shall be taken in 
‘alestine to obstruct or interfere with the enterprise of 
such bodies or to discriminate against any representative or 
member of them on the ground of his religion or nationality 
Article 17 '1 he Administration of Palestine may organise 
on a voluntary basis the forces necessary for the preserva- 
tion of {XMCC and order, and also for the defence of the 
country, subject, however, to the supervision of the Man- 
datory, but shall not use them for purposes other than those 
above spccihed save with the consent of the Mandatory 
Ivxcept for such purposes, no military, naval or air forces 
shall be raised or maintained by the Administration of 
Palestine 

Nothing in this Article shall preclude the Administration 
of Palestine from contributing to the cost of the main- 
tenance of the forces of the Mandatory in J’alcstme 

The Mandatory shall be entitled at all times to use the 
roads, railways and ports of Palestine for the movement 
of armed forces and the carnage of fuel and supplies 
Article 18 The Mandatory shall see that there is no 
discrimination m Palestine against the nationals of any 
State Memlier of the I eaguo of Nations (mclitding com- 
panies incorporated under its la\^ s) as compared with those 
of the Mandatory or of any foreign State in matters concern- 
ing taxation, commerce or navigation, the exercise of 
industries or professions, or in the treatment of merchant 
vessels or civil aircraft Similarly, there shall be no dis- 
crimination in Palestine against goods originating m or 
destined for any of the said States, and there ^all be 
freedom of transit under equitable conditions across the 
mandated area 

Subject as aforesaid and to the other provisions of this 
Mandate, the Administration of Palestine may, on the 
advice of the Mandatory, impose such taxes and Customs 
duties as it may consider necessary, and take such steps 
as it may think best to promote the development of the 
natural resources of the country and to safeguard the 
interests of the population It may also, on the advice of 
the Mandatory, conclude a special Customs agreement w ith 
any State the territory of which in 1914 was wholly in- 
cluded in Asiatic Turkey or Arabia 

Article 19 The Mandatory shall adhere on behalf of the 
Administration of Palestine to any general international 
conventions already existing, or which may be concluded 
hereafter with the approval of the League of Nations, 
respecting the slave traffic, the trafhc in arms and ammuni- 
tion, or the traffic in drugs, or relating to commercial 
equality, freedom of transit and navigation, aerial navi- 
gation and postal, telegraphic and wireless communication 
or literary, artistic or mdustnal property 

A rticle io The Mandatory shall co-operate on behalf of 
the Administration of lUlestine, so f<vr as religious, social, 
and other conditions may permit, in the execution of any 
common policy adopted by the League of Nations for pre- 
venting and combating disease, including diseases of plants 
and animals 

Article ar The Mandatory shall secure the enactment 
within twelve montlis from this date, and shall ensure the 
execution of a l^iw of Antiquities bascnl on the following 
rules This law shall ensure ctpiality of treatment in the 


matter of excavations and archaeological research to the 
nationals of all States Members of the League of Natkins 

(1) "Antiquity" means any construction or any 
product of human activity earlier than the year a d 
1700 

(i) The law for the protection of antiqmties shall 
proceed by encouragement rather than by threat 

Any person who, having discovered an antiquity with- 
out being furnished with the authorisation referred to in 
paragraph 5, reports the same to an official of the compe- 
tent Department, shall be rewarded according to the 
value of the discovery 

(3) No antiquity may be disposed of except to the 
competent Department, unless this Department re- 
nounces the acquisition of any such antiquity 

No antiquity may leave the country without an 
export licence from the said Department 

(4) Any person who maliciously or negligently des- 
troys or damages an antiquity shall be liable to a 
penalty to be fixed 

(5) No clearing of ground or digging with the object 
of finding antiquities shall be permitted, under penalty 
of fine, except to persons authorised by the competent 
Department 

(0) Equitable terms shall be fixed for expropriation, 
temporary or permanent, of lands which might be of 
historical or archaeological interest 

(7) Authorisation to excavate shall only be granted to 
persons who show sufficient guarantees of archaeological 
experience The Administration of Palestine shall not, 
in granting these authorisations, act in such a way as to 
exclude scholars of any nation without good grounds 

(8) The proceeds of excavations may be divided 
between the excavator and the competent Department 
in a proportion fixed by that Department If division 
seems impossible for scientific reasons, the excavator 
shall receive a fair indemnity in lieu of a part of the find 
Article i2 English, Arabic, and Hebrew shall be the 

official languages of I’alestinc Any statement or inscrip- 
tion in Arabic on stamps or money in Palestine shall be 
repeated in Hebrew, and any statement or inscription in 
Hebrew shall be repeated in Arabic 
Article 21 The Administration of Palestine shall recog- 
nise the holy days of the respective communities in 
Palestine as legal days of rest for the members of such 
communities 

Article 24 The Mandatory shall make to the Council of 
the League of Nations an annual report to the satisfaction 
of the Council as to the measures taken during the year to 
carry out the provcsions of the Mandate ^pies of all 
laws and regulations promulgated or issued during the 
year shall be communicated with the report 

Article 25 In the territories lying between the Jordan 
and the eastern boundary of Palestine as ultimately deter- 
mined, the Mandatory shall be entitled, with the consent 
of the Council of the league of Nations, to postix>ne or 
withhold application of such provisions of this Mandate as 
he may consider inapplicable to the existing local condi- 
tions, and to make such prov ision for the administration of 
the temtonea as he may consider suitable to those 
conditions, provided that no ac tion shall be taken which is 
inconsistent with the provisions of Articles 15, 16, and 18 
Article 26. The Mandatory agrees that, if any dispute 
whatever should arise between the Mandatory and 
another Member of the League of Nations relating to the 
interpretation or the apphcation of the provisions of the 
Mandate, such dispute, if it cannot be settled by n^otia- 
tion, shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of 
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International Justice provided for by Article 14 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations 
Arttde 27 The consent of the Council of the League of 
Nations is required for any modification of the terms of 
this hCandate 

Article 28. In the event of the termination of the 
Mandate hereby conferred upon the Mandatory, the 
Council of the League of Nations shall make such arrange- 
ments as may be deemed necessary for safeguarding in 
perpetuity, under guarantee of the League, the rights 
secured by Articles 13 and 14, and shall ui»e its influence 
for securing, under the guarantee of the League, that the 
Government of Palestine uill fully honour the financial 
obligations legitimately incurred by the Administration of 
Palestme during the period of the Mandate, including the 
rights of public servants to pensions or gratuities 

The present instrument shall be deposited in original 
in the archives of the League of Nations, ai^ certified 
copies shall be forwarded by the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations to all Members of the league 
Done at London the twenty-fourth day of July, one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-two 


Article 25 of the Palestine Mandate 
Memorandum by the British Representative 
Approved by the Council on September i6th, 1922 

Article 25 of the Mandate for Palestine provides as 
follows 

"In the territories lying between the Jordan and the 
eastern boundary of Palestine as ultimately determined, 
the Mandatory shall be entitled, with the consent of the 
Council of the League of Nations, to postpone or w'lth- 
hold application of such provisions of this Mandate as 
he may consider inapplicable to the existing local 
conditions, and to make such provision for the adminis- 
tration of the territories as he may consider suitable to 
those conditions, provided no action shall be taken 
which IS inconsistent with the provisions of Articles 15, 
16, and 18 ’’ 


(2) In pursuance of the provisions of this Article^ Hu 
Majesty’s Government invite the Ckiuncil to past the 
following resolution’ 

"The following provisions of the Mandate for P.def^tine 
are not applicable to the terntoiy known as Trans- 
jordan, which comprises all territory lying to the cast#) 
a line drawn from a point two miles west of the town of 
Akaba on the Gulf of that name up the tentre of the 
Wady Araba, Dead Sea, and Itivcr Jordan to its 
junction with the Itiver Yarmuk thence up the centre 
of that river to the Syrian frontier " 

Preamble Recitals 2 and 3 

Article 2 The words "placing the country under suth 
political adminutration and etonomic conditions as will 
secure the establishment of the Jewish Ndtional Home, as 
laid down in the Preamble, and" 

Article 4 
A^tcle o 

Article 7 The sentence "there shall be included in thu 
law provisions framed so as to facilitate the acquisition of 
Palestinian citizenship by Jews who take up their perma- 
nent residence in I’alestine" 

Article II The second sentence of the first paragraph 
and the second paragraph 
Article 13 
Article 14. 
irticle 22 
Article 23 

In the application of the Mandate to Transjordan, the 
action which, m Palestine, is taken by the Administration 
of the latter country will be taken by the Administration 
of Transjordan under the general supervision of the 
Mandatoiy. 

(3) His Majesty’s Government accept full responsibility 
as Mandatory for Transjordan, and undertake that such 
provision as may be made for the adminutration of that 
territory m accordance with Article 25 of the Mandate 
shall be in no way inconsistent with those provuions of 
the Mandate which are not by thu resolution declared 
inapplicable 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Palestine js adrmnisti red Ijy (iieat Ilntain under a 
Mandate, wlm li was confirmwl hy the (,ouncil of the 
I^gue of Nations on July i4th, and came officially 

1 ito force on Stptember ^yth, iqi"] This embodies the 
lUlfour Dec laration of November ,2nd, 1917 This Declara- 
tion was endorsed on August 10th, icj^o, by the piincipal 
Allied Powers in the Treaty of Sevres 

Local Qovornmont. The country is divided into six 
districts and sixteen sub districts, each district being 
administered by a District Commissioner tJndei^the 
guidance and control of the District Administration, ltx.al 
self-government has beem encouraged in Palestine through- 
out the period of the Mandate There arc three types of 
IcKal government liody Municipal Corporations, 1 ocal 
Councils, and Village Councils 

Muntctpal C (trparatton<: As set forth in the Municipal 
Corporations Ordinance of 1934, High Caimmissioner 
may proclaim the inhabitants of any area to be a municipal 
corporation There are now 24 municipalities, of which 
iz wcie established under the Ottoman r^^jimc 

Municipal corporations act by means of municipal 
councils, elected according to rules set forth in the Ordi- 
nance* and normally holding office for a period of five 
years A municipal council is responsible for providing the 
general recmirements of the municipal area concerned, and 
has consulerable powers regarding town planning, con- 
struction of streets and public buildings, public health 
measures, etc By-laws are issued, subject to confirmation 
by the High Commissioner The Municipal Courts Ordi- 
nance, 1928, empowers the High Commissioner to appoint 
fit persons of education and standing to be magistrates of 
a town The jurisdiction of municipal courts extends to 
any offences against municipal by-laws and regulations 
and certain ordinances such as the I’ublic Health Ordi- 
nance, the Sale of Intoxicating Liquor Ordinance, the 
Trades and Industries (Regulation) Ordinance, and others 

Under the provisions of the Town Planning Ordinance, 
1930, municipal councils, sitting as ICKal town planning 
commissions, are responsible for the orderly and dcsthetic 
development of urban areas, including the regulation of 
building density in commerc lal, residential, and industrial 
zones, the preservation of open spaces and the control of 
building materials and design The Crovernment Town 
Planning Adviser is also a member of the local town 
planning commissions 

Each council is also responsible for its own finances, 
though grants-in-aid may be provided by Government 
towards the cost of executing major schemes Certain 
rates for the maintenamc of public services (including 
water supplies, lighting, education, drainage, roads, and 
markets) may be levied by the approval of the District 
Commissioner, but loans may not be raised except by order 
of the High Comraissioner-in-Council The annual budget 
IS also subject to approval by the High Commissioner 

Local Counctls The High Commissioner is empowered, 
under the I,.ocal Councils Ordinance of 1921, to make an 
order declaring that any large village or group of villages 
shall be administered by a local council A local council 
may also, with the agreement of the municipal council m 
authority, be constituted in any town-quarter which has 
needs differing from the remainder of the municipal area 


RtllgiOUt Communititt. Under the Palestine Order in 
Council, 1922. it was laid down that each religious com- 
munity recognised by Government should enjoy autonomy 
in Its internal affairs, subject to the provisions of any 
ordinance or order of the High Commissioner, in those 
communities which had hitherto maintained rehgious 
courts, the courts should have exclusive jurisdiction in 
matters of marriage, divorce, alimony, and inheritance, 
together with certain powers relating to other matters of 
personal status 

It was further provided under the Religious Communi- 
ties (Organisation) Ordinante of 1920 that any religious 
community in Palestine might make application for official 
recognition and the drawing up of rules for organisation 
These rules might, in suitable cases, authorise the com- 
munity to form rehgious and cultural councils with powers 
to impose t ommunity fees and contributions for communal 
purposes So far the only religious community for whom 
rules have been drawn up under this ordinance is the 
Jewish Community 

Moslems Moslem religious affairs are governed by the 
Supreme Moslem Council, which was established in 1921 
Under the authority of this council are the Shana Courts, 
which exercise exclusive jurisdiction as regards personal 
status of Moslems Institutions controlled by the Waqfs 
include an orphanage and some sixteen schools, whilst 
grants arc made to a number of privately-owned Moslem 
schools Three polyclinics and three soup-kitchens for the 
poor are also maintained 

Since 1937, however, the Supreme Moslem Council has 
been subject in all matters relating to the Moslem Waqfs 
(or religious endowments) to a Waqf Commission appointed 
by the High Commissioner The Commission consists of a 
chairman and two members, the present chairman and 
members being Moslems 

Org snis ation of the J EwiSH Community Rules giving 
statutory effect to the organisation of the Jewish Com- 
munity were issued by Government in 1927 under the 
Religious Communities (Organisation) Ordinance of 1926 
(sec above) The Community enjoys autonomy in its 
internal affairs, it may levy rates and fees for religious, 
cultural, charitable, and administrative purposes on Jews 
registered as members of the Community, subject to the 
approval of the High Commissioner 

The principal rehgious authority is the Rabbinical 
Council, vested with jurisdiction in matters of personal 
status 

The lay organs of the Jewish Community are an Elected 
Assembly, a General Council (Va'ad Leumi), and the 
committees of local communities 

(a) The Elected Assembly, appointed for a term of 
four years, considers annually the budget presented by 
the General Council and decides the rates and fees to be 
imposed through local communities on members of 
the Community 


* Municipal Councils are elected by male ratepayers of 
Palestinian citizenship, not being less than 23 years of age and 
not under disabihty. In the Jewish municipalities of Tel Aviv 
and Petah Tikvah, females and non- Palestinians may vote: while 
in Tel Aviv the voting age has been lowered to not less than ax 
years of age. 
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(6) The General Council, which is elected annually by 
the Assembly from among its members, administers the 
affairs of the Community according to the resolutions of 
the Assembly and represents the Jewish Community m 
its relations with Government It maintains a Hebrew 
education system and social w'elfare services, and co- 
ordinates Jewish health services 

(c) Local Communities may be established in any 
town or village The local community elects for a term 
of four years a committee w hich administers the affairs 
of the local community, prepares the budget (which is 
subject to the approval of the District Commissioner), 
and controls expenditure on communal services of a 
religious and cultural character 

The Jewish Agency for Palestine, consisting jointly of 
Zionists and non-Zionists, is recognised under the Mandate 
as a public body for the purpose of advising and co- 
operating with the Administration in matters affecting the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home and the inter- 
ests of the Jewish population in Palestine, and to assist 
and take part in the development of the country 

Christians. All Christian commumties m Palestine have 
powers relating to the registration of marriages The 
followmg communities have also powers of jurisdiction 
regarding personal status 

The Eastern (Orthodox) Community 
The Latin (Catholic) Community 
The Gregorian (Armenian) Community 
The Syrian (Catholic) Community 
The Chaldean fUmate) Community 
The Greek Catholic (Melkite) Community 
The Maromte Community 
The Syrian Orthodox Community 

AGREEMENT EMBODYING THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE JEWISH AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 
Signed at Ztlrich, the Eighth Day of Ab, 5689, corres- 
ponding to the Fourteenth Day of August, 1929 
Whereas on November 2nd, 1917. the following declara- 
tion, commonly known as the Balfour Declaration, was 
made by His Britannic Majesty’s Government 

“His Majesty’s Government view with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours to 
facihtate the achievement of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done whuh may 
rejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
ewish commumties m Palestine, or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country’’; 
and 

Whereas the Mandate for Palestine, as confirmed by the 
Council of the I^eague of Nations on July 24th. 1922, 
entrusts the administration of Palestine to Hm Britannic 
Majesty as Mandatory, and makes the Mandatory res- 
ponsible for puttmg into effect the declaration of November 
2nd, 1917, recognition being given in the Mandate to the 
histoncal connection of the Jewish people with Palestine, 
and 

Whereas Article 4 of the Mandate makes provision for 
the recognition of an appropriate Jewish Agency as a 
pubUc b^y for the purpose of advising and co-operating 
with the Admmistration of Palestine in such economic, 
social, and other matters as may affect the establishment 
of the Jewish National Home and the interests of the 
Jewish population m Palestine, and, subject always to the 
control of the Administration, to assist and take part in 
the development of the country, and designates the 
Ziooist Organisation as such agency, with directions to 
take steps, m consultation with the Mandatory Power, to 


secure the co'operation of all Jewrs who are willing to 
assist in the establishment of the Jewish National Home, 
and 

Whereas, with a view to securing such ro-opcration, the 
Zionist Organisation has proposed the establishment of an 
enlarged Jewish Agency, in which adequate represen tatidh 
shall be given to non-Zionists to enable them, jointly w'lth 
the Zionist Organisation, to participate in the privileges 
and responsibilities of the Jewish Agency, and 

Whereas the undersigned representatives respocti\ ely of 
the Zionist Organisation and of bodies of Jews in various 
countries not affiliated with the Zionist Organisation and 
desirous of participating in the Jewish Agency, have met 
together for the purpose of framing a Constitution for the 
enlarged Agency 

It IS hereby agreed as follows 
Deftmiions 

(i^ For the purposes of this Agreement 

"The Mandate’’ means the Mandate for Palestine as 
accepted by His Britannic Majesty and confirmed by the 
Council of the League of Nations on July 24th. 1922 

"The Agency” means the enlarged Jewish Agency for 
Palestine as constituted by this Agreement 

"Zionist" means a person associated with the Agency 
in the capacity of a member and representative of the 
Zionist Organisation 

"Non -Zionist" means a person associated with the 
Agency otherwise than in the capacity of a member and 
representative of the Zionist Organisation 

The adjectives "Zionist" and "non -Zionist" have the 
corresponding connotations 

7 itle of the Agency 

(a) The Agency shall be known and described as the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine 

Object of the Agency 

(3) The object of the Agency shall bo to discharge the 
functions of the Jewish Agency as set forth in the Mandate, 
It being understood that the Agency shall deal with the 
matters within its scope in sm h manner as shall conduce 
to the realisation of the followmg aims, namely 

(а) Jewish immigration is to be encouraged and 
furthered to the fullest extent practicable, it being 
recognised that immigrant workers, as well as immi- 
grants of independent means, shall be accorded favour- 
able consideration 

(б) The activities of the Jewish Agency shall include 
Within their scope provision for meeting Jewuh religious 
needs, it being clearly understood that individual 
freedom of conscience shall remain safeguarded and 
assured 

(c) The Hebrew language and Jewish culture are to be 
fostered 

(d) Land is to be acquired as Jewish property, and, 
subject to the provisions of Article 10 of this Agreement, 
the title to the lands acquired is to be taken in the 
name of the Jewish National Fund, to the end that the 
same shall be held as the inalienable property of the 
Jewish people 

(e) The Agency shall promote agricultural colonisation 
based on Jewish labour, and in all works or undertakings 
carried out or furthered by the Agency, it shall be 
deemed to be a matter of principle that Jewish labour 
shall be employed So long as the requirements of 
economic efficiency are fulfilM, the social form of any 
settlement which may be established m Palestine shall 
be deemed to be a matter for the settlers, provided 
always that it shall be left to tlie iudgment of the Jewieli 
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Agency to determine the economic soundness and 
prai ti< ability of any proposed plan of colonisation before 
appropi lating any of the funds within its control for any 
particular settlement 
Organs of the Agency 

'' (4) (i) The organs of the Agency shall be 
(a) The Council. 

(h) The Administrative Committee. 

(f) The Executive 

(11) There shall be a President of the Agency, who. unless 
otlurwise deuded by an aftirmativc vote of three-fourths 
of the memlKTship of the Council as constituted at the 
time, shall be the Piesident for the time being of the 
Zionist Organisation 
J he Count tl 

(5) (1) Ihe (/ountil shall be the supreme governing 
body of till Ageni y. it shall be the final authority in all 
matters within the jurisdittion of the Agency, and. subject 
always to the provisions of Article 3. shall lay down the 
guiding piinciplcs of policy 

(u) The (xiuncil shall be tomjxised as to one-half of 
lepreseiitatives of the Zionist Organisation, and as to the 
otiier half of representatives 0/ the non-Zionists of various 
countries according to the allotment shown in the Schedule 
to this Agreement, subject to any modification of such 
Schedule which may from time to time be made by a vote 
of not less than two-thirds of the entire membership of 
the Council as constituterl at the time The Zionist 
Organisation shall at all times be entitled to the same 
number of seats as are reserved, in accordance with the 
Schedule or any modification thereof by the Council, for 
the non-Zionists actually entitled to representation on the 
Council at the time 

(ill) The Zionist Organisation shall appoint its repre- 
sentatives in accordance with its own constitutional 
practice The non-Ziomsts of various countries entitled to 
representation on the Council shall appoint their repre- 
sentatives in such manner as may appear in each case to 
be best suited to l<x.al conditions, provided that it shall 
be rcx-ognised as a guuhrig principle that the method of 
appointment shall, so far as practicable, be of a demo- 
ciatic cliaracter The menibc-rs of the txmm il shall be 
appointed prior to every ordinary meeting of the Council 

(iv) If the scat of a member of the (.xiuncil shall fall 
vacant otheiwise than by reason of the expiry of his term 
of ofhee, the vacancy shall be filled as follows 

(a) If the body which apjxuntcKl the member whose 
scat has fallen vacant shall have so dec idcnl, the vacancy 
shall be filled by the person first on the list of the deputy 
members appointed by such body as provided in Article 
8 

(h) In the absence of any such dec ision, the body 
which appointed the member whose seat has fallen 
vacant snail be entitled to make a fresh appointment 

(v) The Board of Directors of the Palestine houndation 
huncJ {Keren Hayesod), the Board of Directors of the 
Jewish National Fund {Keren Kayemeth Leyisrael), and 
the governing bodies of such other organisations as the 
Council may hereafter determine, shall each be invited to 
send a rqiresentative to attend meetings of the Council, 
but such reprciscntatives shall have no vote 

(vi) Ordinary meetings of the Council shall be convened 
by the Iixtxutive once m two years At every ordinary 
meeting the Executive shall report fully on all the activi- 
ties of the Agency and on conditions in Palestine The 
Executive shall also submit a detailed statement of the 
financial position of the Agency, supported by an audited 
balance sneet and statement of accounts The business of 
the meeting shall include the consideration of such report. 


balance sheet, and accounts, and the adoptkm of a budget, 
for sue h peru^ as the Council may determine. 

(vii) In case of emergency, the Executive, with the 
approval of the Administrative Committee, may at any 
time convene an extraordinary meeting of the Council, 
and shall convene such a meeting if so directed by the 
Administrative Committee An extraordinary meeting of 
the Council may also be convened by the F^resident of the 
Agency in the cm umstances mentioned in Article 12 (iv) 
(viti) The Council shall appoint a Chairman or Joint 
Chairman, and may appoint an Associate Chairman and 
one or more V'ice-Ch airmen 

(ix) The person occupying the Chair at any meeting of 
the (xiuncil shall not thereby lose any voting rights he may 
possess as a member of the Council, but he shall have no 
additional or casting vote in the event of an cquahty of 
votes 

Ihe Administrative Committee 

(0) (1) The Administrative Committee shall consist of 
forty members, of w horn twenty shall be appointed by the 
Zionist members of the (Council from among their own 
number, and twenty shall be appointed by the non-Ziomst 
members of the (xiuncil from among their own number, it 
being understood that the (ximmittee shall be regarded as 
forming a single whole with a collective responsibility to 
the (Council The members of the Executive shall be 
entitled to attend meetings of the Administrative Com- 
mittee, but shall have no vote 

(11) The members of the Administrative Committee shall 
hold ofhee from one ordinary meeting of the Council to the 
next Any vacancies occurring between two ordinary 
meetings of the Council shall be filled as follows 

(а) If the vacancy be among the Zionist members of 
the Administrative Committee, it shall be filled by the 
Zionist Organisation 

(б) If the vacancy be among the non-Zionist members 
of the Administrative Committee, it shall be filled in 
such manner as may be determined by the remaining 
non-Zionist members of the Administrative Committee, 
(ill) The lioard of Directors of the Palestine Foundation 

Fund {Keren Hayesod), the Board of Directors of the 
Jewish National hund {Keren Kayemeth Leyisrael), and 
the governing bodies of such other organisations as the 
(xmncil may hereafter determine, shall each be invited to 
send a representative to attend meetings of the Adminis- 
trative Committee, but such representatives shall have no 
vote 

(iv) The Administrative Committee shall appoint a 
Chairman and may appoint an Associate Chairman It 
shall also have the power to set up such sub-committees 
and advisory committees as it may from time to time deem 
desirable 

(v) The Administrative Committee shall meet from time 
to time m the interval between meetings of the Council for 
the purpose of receiving and considering reports from the 
Executive, and, during such interval, deciding questions 
of policy and exercising general authority and supervision* 
over the activities of the Agency and the conduct of its 
affairs Whenever action shall have been taken by the 
(x>uncil. the same shall be binding on the Administrative 
(x>mmittee, except that 

(а) The Council may confer u]^n the (ximmittee such 
discretionary powers as it may think fit, 

(б) The (Council shall be deemed to have conferred 
upon the Committee authority to vary or draart from 
a decision of the Council if the following conditions are 
satisfied 

(1) A proposal to vary or depart from a decision of 
the Council shall not be considered by the Adminis- 
trative Committee unless the (Committee shall first 
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have decided by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
voting that unforeseen circumstances have made it 
impossible or undesirable to give effect to such 
decision, 

(»») Any such proposal shall likewise require to be 
earned in the Administrative Committee by a vote of 
three-fourths of the members voting 
(vi) So far as circumstances permit, the Administrative 
Comnuttee shall meet once in six months The time and 
place of its meetings will be fixed by its Chairman, in 
consultation with the President of the Agency The Chair- 
man, with the concurrence of the President of the Agency, 
may at any time convene such a meeting if so request^ 
by the President of the Agency or by not less than one- 
third of the members of the Administrative Committee 

The ExeevUwe 

(7) (1) The Executive shall be charged with the conduct 
of the current business of the Agency, in accordance with 
the constitution of the Agency and with such directions as 
may from time to time be given by the Counc il or by the 
Administrative Committee in the exercise of their respec- 
tive constitutional powers 

(11) Unless and until otherwise determined by a majority 
both of the Zionist and of the non-Zionist members of the 
Council, the Executive shall be appointed as follow s 

(a) Subject to the provisions of sub-paragraph (6), the 
Council shall, at every ordinary meeting, appoint an 
Executive to hold office until the next ordinary meeting 
of the Council The Executive shall consist of such 
number of persons, being an even number, as shall be 
fixed by the Administrative Committee at a meeting to 
be held not more than six months before every ordinary 
meeting of the Council Of the persons so appointed, 
one-half shall be persons nominated by the non-Zionist 
members of the Council, and the remainder shall be 
persons nominated by the Zionist Organisation, provided 
that if nominations up to the prescribed number shall 
not be made by the non-Ziomst members of the Council, 
the Zionist Organisation shall be entitled to fill the seat 
or seats remaining vacant 

(b) For the period ending September 30th, 1930, the 
Executive shall consist of twelve persons, of whom eight 
shall be persons nominated by the Zionist Organisation 
and four shall be persons nominated by the non-Zionist 
members of the Council From October ist, 1930, until 
the first ordinary meeting of the Council after that date 
the Executive shall consist of eight members, of whom 
four shall be persons nominated by the Zionist Organisa- 
tion, and lour shall be persons nominated by the non- 
Zionist members of the Council Until October ist, 
1930. and thereafter until the first ordinary meeting of 
the Council after that date, the non-Zionist members of 
the Council shall be deemed to have delegated their 
right of nomination to the non-Zionist members of the 
Adrmnistrative Committee, and the persons nominated 
as members of the Executive, up to the prescribed 
number, by the non-Zionist mem^rs of the Adminis- 
trative Committee shall be deemed to have been duly 
appointed by the Council, provided that if nominations 
up to the prescribed number shall not have been made 
by the non-Zionist members of the Admimstrative 
Committee within six months of the date of this Agree- 
ment or within six months of October ist, 1930, as the 
case may be, the Zionist Organisation shall be entitled 
to fill the seat or seats remaimng vacant 

(m) Vacancies in the Executive occurring otherwise 
th^ by reason of the retirement of memb«s on the expiry 
of their term of oflSce, shall be filled by the Administrative 
Committee in such a manner that a nominee of the 
Zionist Organisation shall be replaced by a nominee of 


the Zionist Organisation, and a nonunee of the non-Zionist 
members of the Council shall be replaced by a nonunee of 
the non-Zionist members of the Administrative Committee 

(iv) The Executive shall be regarded as forming a single 
whole, with a collective responsibility 

(v) The Executive Offices of the Agency shall be^ 
Jerusalem An office of the \gency shall be maintained in 
Ixmdon under the direction of the f*rcsident of the Agency, 
in conjunction with such meml>ers of the Executive as may 
be designated by the Council in consultation with the 
President, and shall be specially charged with the conduit 
of business between the Mandatory Power and the Agency 

(vi) The Executive, while ordinarily meeting in Jerusa- 
lem or in l^ndon as the case may be, shall be at liberty, in 
exceptional iircumstani es, to meet at any other place 
which may be preferred by a majority of the members of 
the Executive 

Re^e^entatton of Absent Members 

(8) (1) For every member cither of the Zionist or of the 
non-Zionist section of the Council or the Administrative 
Committee, the body appointing such member shall be 
entitled to appoint not more than three deputy members 
who shall hold office for the same term as though they 
were members 

(11) Any member who shall not be personally present at 
a meeting of the Council or of the Administrative Com- 
mittee, as the case shall be, shall be entitled to bo repre- 
sented by any person, whether resident in the same 
country or not. whose name is included in the list of deputy 
mcmbeis If he resides in another continent from that in 
which the meeting is held, he shall, as an alternative to 
being represented by a deputy member, be entitled to his 
own right to give authority in writing to any other member 
of the Council or of the Ailministrative C/ommittee, as the 
case may be, to vote on his behalf, provided that no one 
person, whether attending as a member or as a deputy 
member, shall be entitled to cast more than four votes in 
all, including his own, at a meeting of the Administrative 
Committee hor the puiposes of this paragrajih, Palestine 
shall be regarded as part of Europe 

Eret Israel (Palestine) Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod) 

(9) (1) Unless and until otherwise determined by the 
Council, the Palestine Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod) 
shall be the mam financial instrument of the Agency for 
the purpose of covering its budget 

(11) The Zionist Organisation undertakes, as from the 
coming into force of this Agreement, that 

(a) The power of appointing the Directors of the 
Palestine h'oundation Fund conferred upon the Execu- 
tive of the Zionist Organisation by the Articles of 
AsscKiation of the Ere* Israel (Palestine) Foundation 
Fund (Keren fiayesod), Etd , shall be exercised in such 
manner as the Council of the Agency may direct, pro- 
vided that the Zionist and non-Zionist members of the 
Council respectively shall be entitled to nominate one- 
half of the persons to be appointed by the Executive of 
the Zionist Organisation as herein provided 

(h) The Board of Directors shall place the whole of the 
net proceeds of the fi'und at the disposal of the Agency, 
which shall, on its part, include in its budget due pro- 
vision for the discharge of liabilities existing at the date 
of the coming into force of this Agreement 

Jewish National Fund (Keren Kayemeth I.eyisrael) 

(10) (1) Nothing in this Agreement shall affect the 
organisation or status of the Jewish National Fund (Keren 
Kayemeth / eyisrael), its relations with the Zionist Organisa- 
tion, or its right to appeal to the Jewish public for financial 
support, after due consultation with the Agency 
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(U) Save AS hereinafter specified, all lands acquired with 
IwaoM derived from the Jewish Agency shall be purchased 
under the direction of the Jewish Agency through the 
medium of the Jewish National hund {Keren Kayemetk 
leytsrael), and the title to the lands so a< quired shall be 
t<^en m the name of the Jewish National I'und, to the end 
thut the same sliall be held as the inalienable property of 
the Jewish people, piovided, however, that the terms and 
1 onditions upon which the property so held by the Jewish 
National Fund shall he uhcmI, oci upied, leased, or possessed 
by any person, 4 issociation, or coiporation shall be first 
approved and sarutioncd by the Jewish Agency, and that 
any changes or modifuations that may at any time be 
made with respect thereto shall likewise have the approval 
and sanction of the Jewish Agency, and provided, further, 
that this shall not l>c deemed to be intended to disroura-.e 
the purchase of lands with private funds, so long as such 
lands are not acquired for speculati\e purposes or in 
hostility to the plans of the Jewish National I* and or of 
the Jewish Agency, and that the latter shall in the exeif ise 
of its disi retion, be enabled to invest part of its funds in 
the purchase of shares, bonds, debentures, or other 
securities of any corporation now existing or hereafter 
organised in order to facilitate the purchase of lands in 
Palestine by private individuals, nor shall it be deemed to 
interfere with the carrying out of any policy that may be 
adopted by the Jewish Agency to aid those seeking to 
settle on the land with means of their own, in sue h manner 
and upon such conditions as shall not be inconsistent with 
the fundamental policy set forth herein 

Membershtp of the Af^ency 

(ii) (i) In addition to the non-Zionists of various 
countries whose representatives are included among the 
Signatories to this Agreement, representation in the Agency 
shall be open to bodies of Jews in other countries not 
affiliated with the Zionist Organisation, on their acceding 
to this Agreement through duly authorised representatives, 
and they shall thereupon become entitled to representation 
in the Council according to the allotment show'n in the 
Schedule hereto, subject to any modification of such 
Schedule by the Council as provided in Article 5 (n) 

(h) At every meeting of the Council the credentials both 
of the Zionist and of the non-Zionist members shall be 
examined by a credentials committee, to be composed of 
Zionist and non-Zionist members of the Council in equal 
numbers In the event of there being an eciual division of 
votes in the credentials committee, the matter shall be 
decided by the Chairman of the Council 

Terminatxon of the Agreetnent 

(12J (i) The enlarged Jewish Agency for Palestine 
constituted by this Agreement may be dissolved by a vote 
of not less than two-tlurds of the entire moinberslup of the 
Ca)uncil, as constituted at the time at a meeting of the 
Council held after three months’ written notice to the 
members that action is projiosed to be taken at such 
meeting with respect to the dissolution of the enlarged 
Agency. 

(11) Any party to this Agreement, other than the Zionist 
Organisation, may give notice to the President of the 
Agency of its intention to withdraw from this Agreement, 
and such notice shall, unless cancelled, become operative 
as to such party at the end of one year from the date on 
which it was given, and siu h party shall thereupon cease 
to be entitled to representation on the Council 

{ill) If any of the parties referred to in the immediately 
preceding paragraph shall fail to In; represented, either 
directly or as provided m Article 8. at two successive 
ordinary meetings of the Council, such party shall be 
deemed to have withdrawm from this Agreement, and to 


have ceased to be entitled to representation on the Council 
The Council or, in the interval between meetings of the 
Council, the Administrative Committee, may, however, 
reinstate such party within one year from the date of the 
last ordinary meeting of the Council at which it was not 
represen ttnl 

(iv) In the event of the withdrawal, either as provided 
in paragraph (11) or in paragraph (iii) of this Article, of 
parties to this Agreement entitled in the aggregate to not 
less than one-tbird of the total number of non-Zionist seats 
on the Council, as shown in the Schedule hereto, subject to 
any modihcation of such Schedule by the Council as pro- 
vided in Article 5 (11), the Zionist Organisation may give 
notice of withdrawal in the manner and under the condi- 
tions prescribed in paragraph (11), and on such notice 
becoming operative, the enlarged Agency as constituted by 
this Agreement shall be dissolved Without prejudice to 
the right of the Zionist Organisation to withdraw as 

{ irovidcd m this paragraph it shall be the duty of the 
‘resident of the Agency, before notice of withdrawal by 
the Zionist Organisation shall have become operative, to 
cause the matter to be brought before the Council and if 
necessary to convene an extraordinary meeting of the 
Council lor this purpose 

A mendments 

(13) This Agreement, with the exception of Article 3 
and Article 4 (u), may be amended at a meeting of the 
Council by a vote of not less than two-tlurds of the entire 
membership of the Council as constituted at the time Any 
amendment of Article 3 or of Article 4 (11) shall require a 
vote of not less than three-fourths of the entire membet- 
ship of the Council as constituted at the time No amend- 
ment shall be considered at a meeting of the Council unless 
the members of the Council have had not less than three 
months’ written notice of such meeting and of the terms of 
the proposed amendment. 

Regut tihon'i 

(14) The Administiative Committee shall have authority 
to make regulations not inconsistent with this Agreement 
relating to matters concerning the conduct of the business 
of the Agency, including 

(1) The period of notice required for meetings, includ- 
ing extraordinary meetings, of (a) the Council, (6) the 
Administrative (k)nitnittee, 

(u) The methixl of appointment, term of office, and 
functions of the Chairman or Joint Chairman, the 
Associate Chairman, and the Vice-Chairman of the 
C-ouncil, and of the Chairman and the Associate Chair- 
man of the Administrative Committee, and the manner 
in which interim vacancies in these offices arc to be filled 
Such regulations shall be laid before the meeting of the 
Council next following the meeting of the Administrative 
Committee at which they were made, and shall cease to 
have effect unless confirmed by the Council 

Corning into Force of the Agreement 

(15) This Agreement shall come into force as from the 
date of signature A copy shall be forthwith transmitted 
by the Zionist Organisation to the Government of the 
Mandatory Power, which shall be requested to recognise 
the enlarged Jewish Agency for Palestine constitute bv 
this Agreement as the Jewish Agency referred to in the 
Mandate, and shall also be requested to give an assurance 
that, m the event of the dissolution of the enlarg^ Agency 
as herein provided, the Zionist Organisation shall be 
deemed to hav^, for the purpose of Article 4 of the Mandate 
for Palestine, the same status in all respects as it had before 
the enlargement of the Jewish Agency 
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EXEeUTIVE or JEWISH AOENOY 

(elected December 1946) 

PrtlMtnt: Rabbi Dr. A. H Silver (General Zionist) 
Dr Fritz Bkrnstbin (General Zionist) 

Prof Selig Brodetsky (General Zionist) 

Isaac Gruenbaum (General Zionist) 

Dr Nahum Goldmann (General Zionist) 

Mrs Rose Halperin (General Zionist) 

Moshe Kolouny (General Zionist) 

Emmanuel Neumann (General Zionist) 

David Ben Gurion (labour) 

Eliahu Dobkin (I^abonr) 

Chaim Greenberg (Labour) 

Eiiezer Kaplan (Labour) 

Berl Locker (Labour) 

Mrs Goldie Meyerson (Labour) 

Moshe Shertok (I-abour) 

Rabbi J L Fishman (Mizrachi) 

Dr Wolf Gold (Mizrachi) 

Moshe Shapiro (Mizrachi) 

S Shragai (Mizrachi) 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR PALESTINE 

H E Gen Sir Alan Gordon Cunningham, k c b , d s o , 
M c (date of appointment November lyth, 1945) 

PERSONAL STAFF 

Liaison Otticor: Major O R H Chichester, r b (date of 
appointment September 23rd, 1946) 

Militwy Aisittant: Major the Master of Forbes, Grena- 
dier Guards (date of appointment June 1st, 1947) 
Privati Soerafary: James Blewitt, m b e (date of appoint- 
ment August 20th, 1946) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Prasidant: H E the High Commissioner 


Mambari: 

Chitf Sacratary: Sir Henry Ixivell Goldsworthy 
Gurney, c m g 

Attornay-Gonaral: Leslie Bertram Gibson, k c 
Financial Saerttary; Duncan George Stewart 

Diftriet Commitslonor, Jtruultm Dfstrief: James Huey 
Hamill Pollock, c m g , o b e 
Civil Sarviet CommfMionar: Kenneth Cordon Lindsay, 

O B B 

Clark to the Exacutiva Council: John Bellasis Pruen 

THE GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE 

(April ist, 1947) 

Ckiaf Sacratary; Sir Henry L G Gurney, c m g 

Attamay-Giiiaral: L B Gibson, k c 
Financial Sacratary: D G Stewart 
Civil Sarvica Cammittianar: K G Lindsay, o b e. 
ia a pa ct or-Ganaral of Police: Col W n Gray, d s o 
DIractar at MaJical Sarvicti: H M O Lester, o b b 
Mraclar at PuMie Works: C Wilson Brown, c b b , m c 
Oiiaator of Education: Bernard db Bunsen 
DIractar at Agrieultnra and FMarias: Capt F R Mason 
Oiractor off CaatoMt aad Exciaa: R. W B Belt 


General Manafor, Railvrayt: A F Kirby, c m o 
District Commistionart: J H H Pollock, c m g , o b b 
A N Law, c m g , m c , C T Evans, W R McGbagh 
K H R Church, W V Fuller 
Caaimistionar for Cammarca and Industry: Major H c 
BhjOs (Acting) ^ 

Pottmaster-Ganarai: D H M\ckay (Acting) 

Director of Land Sattlamant: K F Jardinr, c m g , o b r 
Diraetor of Department of Labour: A H Couzfns 
Dirsctor of Social Walfara: W H Chinn 
Clark to the Advisory Council: John Bellasis Pruen 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


ARAB POLITICAL PARTIES 


Arab Palestinian Party, The: leader Jamal El Hussbini 
Al Difa’a (Datanea) Party: Leader R Nashashibi 
Al Istikial (Indapandanca) Party: Leader A Abdulhadi 
Ashabab Party (Youth): Leader Dr H Khalidi 
Worktrt' Par^, The: I^eader (Vacant) 

Libaratlon Laagua (Communist), Tbs: Leader F Nassar 

The first four parties are not parties technically and 
strictly in the Eurimean democratic sense, rather they are 
simply groups of influential Arabs in the community. They 
lack completely the organisation which characterises 
political parties elsewhere. The aims of the four parties 
are almost the same, all desiring the independence of 
Palestine 

The fifth party is far more organised than the first four, 
but IS not ^lalist, as the title would imply 

The Arab Higher Committee is formed from the first 
four parties, which, with the exception of the firat (The 
Arab Palestinian Party), are very inactive 

The Arab Higher Committee was first formed m 193O, 
with the Mufti of Jerusalem as its head, to direct Ule 
Arab revolt It was declared illegal in 1937 The Mufti 
fled to Syria, where he began his pro-Axis intrigues which 
culmiimted in Rashid Airs revolt in 'Iraq in April 1941 
and his own further flight to Berhn Other leaders were 
captured and exiled to the Seychelles The Committee 
re-formed in November 1945, this time on a legal basis. 
As it has power to co-opt members at will, and as it now 
again acknowledges the Mufti of Jerusalem as its Chair- 
man, its meetings are held In Cairo, where the Mufti was 
granted asylum by the King of Egypt when he escaped 
from France in 1946 Its present membership is unaer- 
stood to be as follows; 


Mum or Jerusalem (Cbaimuui). 

Jamal el Hussbini (D^nity ChutniUHiL 

Dr Hussein Khalidi Sheikh Hassan Abu Saud. 

Emil Ghoury. Izhaq Darwisr. 

Rafiq Tamimi. MuiN Al Madi. 

Ahmad Hilmi. Izzak Darwaza. 


JEWISH POLITICAL PARTIES 
OUMral X iU H i tf t. The mam plank in the political plat- 
form of the General Zionists is emphaeui on unity ana the 
belief that party differences impede the practical achieve- 
ments of the Palestine Jewish community in the upbuilding 
of Palestine They therefore advocate the sinking of 
personal bias and difference of opmuMi as far as this con- 
structive work is concerned, but they also claim that every 
shade of Jewish opinion ts represented in their ranks 
Leaders mclude Israel Rokacr. 
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PmU* Zi«ll and Lafeoar Wiag. The Palestine Labour 
Party (Poale Zion — the workers of Zion) has a large 
following At the last election to the Klee ted Assembly, 

58 per cent of the electorate voted Socialist, and of these, 

38 per cent voted for the Palestine Lalxiur Party specific- 
ally. The extent of the progressive tendency in Palestine. 

\i^fch its consequent emphasis on the realistic issues of 
economics and agriculture, is the natural outcome of the 
vital role played by workers m the upbuilding of the 
National Home Leaders include Berl Locker, Moshe 
Shkrtok, and David Bi n CtURioN 

Mlirachl and Hapotl Hamizrachi. (The Hebrew word 
"Mizrach” means ^‘tho East” ) The Mizrachi are the 
religious wing of the Zionist Movement, w’hosc dictum is 
‘‘the land of Israel for the people of Israel according to 
the Law of Israel” They refute the assertion that Zionism 
is a purely politu al grow th, or even a humanitarian meas- 
ure lor the saving of refugees from persecution, and claim 
its divine inspiration, since the return of the Jews to t’leir 
ancient homeland is prophesied continually in the Old 
Testament and c[uotcu on practically every page of the 
prayer book The practical application of their religious 
tenets consists of religious education and the establishment 
of settlements, schools, and certain scKial services on 
orthodox lines Leaders include His Eminence Chief 
Rabbi Herzoc., Chief Rabbi of the Holy Land, Rabbi 
Fishman, and Rabbi Untkrman, Chief Rabbi of Tel Aviv 

HapOtl Hamizraelli (the Workers of the Mizrachi) is the 
left-wing branch of the movement, and is largely composed 
of the younger clement of the orthodox community whose 
religious outlook is synthesised with Socialistic principles 

Rezitioniltt (New Zionist Organisation) Pounded by 
the late Vladimir Jabotinsky, the Revisionist Party advo- 
cates a strong right wing policy in the jiursual of a lewish 
State on both sides of the Jordan, on the classical Hebrew 
territory It is the least moderate of all parties in its 
demands, and although in fact it does own and ojwatc 
several agricultural settlements, chiefly for cx-soldicrs, its 
activities consist mainly of political measures for the 
acquisition of territory rather than specific recommenda- 
tions concerning domestic policy 

Hislionitr Hatzair. This is a movement, strongly 
Socialist in character, which used to advocate a bi -national 
State composed of Jews and Arabs Although every 
Zionist is completely ready to guarantee equal rights and 
privileges to the Palestinian Arabs (the Balfour Declaration 
clearly specihos that the existing rights of non- Jewish 
communities must in no way be imperilled by the National 
Home), Hashomer Hatzair was prepared to go further and 
promulgate an Arab-Jewish State in Palestine It has just 
(January 1948) merged with another small party tailed 
Tenua U-Achdut Avoda to form the new United Workers’ 

Party Leaders include Moshe Snbh 

A new party, the Aliyah Hadathah (the New Immigra- 
tion). advocates practical measures, the continued settling 
of Jews on the land, and concentration on immigration 
extension rather than political activity 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

The establishment of the judiciary is laid down in 
Part V of the Palestine Order m Council. 1922, which 
names and defines the jurisdiction of courts The Order in 
Council also recognises (Article 38) the possibility of other 
courts being set up by subsequent legislation, and new 
courts have in fact been set up since the date of the Order 

The constitution of courts and their jurisdiction is set 
out in various Orders and Ordinances 


Government) 

The followmg cml courts are mentioned in the Order: 
Mdfittratet* Courts (Article 39) These courts have a 
civil jurisdiction up to {P 250 in civil cases In criminal 
cases their normal jurisdiction extends over offences for 
which the maximum penalty is of 100 fine and one year 
imprisonment, and £P 200 fine and two years’ imprison- 
ment for “British” magistrates (The expression "Bntish” 
no longer refers to nationahty, but only denotes compe- 
tence ) By consent of the accused, certain offences 
normally triable on information may also be disposed of 
summarily by a magistrate, subject to the above maximum 
penalties 

Magistrates also conduct preliminary inquiries for 
offences triable on information 

Magistrates' Courts may be constituted as Land Courts, 
with material jurisdiction as m civil cases to determine 
questions of title to immovable property within the area 
of their jurisdiction 

Finally, magistrates have jurisdiction m cases for 
recovery of possession, eviction, partition, and partition 
of enjoyment, irrespective of the amount involved 

Ajipeals from the Magistrates’ Courts he to the District 
Court, as of right, but if the amount involved or the 
penalty imposed is lower than a certain statutory minimum, 
leave of the President District Court is requir^ 

A further appeal lies from the District Court to the 
Supreme Court only by leave of the presiding judge in the 
District Court, or, if such leave is refused, by leave of the 
Chief Justice, provided that a point of law of novelty or 
complexity or of general importance is involved 

When sitting as a Land Court an appeal from the 
Magistrates’ Courts lies directly to the Supreme Court 
Magistrates’ Courts are established in most important 
villages and towns Their procedure is regulated by an 
Ordinance and by Jtules of Court based on English law, 
but a considerable part of the Turkish law of 1914 still 
applies to their proceedings A magistrate sitting alone 
constitutes a court 

Th* District Courts (Article 40) The civil jurisdiction 
of the District Ckmrt extends over all caises which are not 
Within the jurisdiction of the Magistrates’ Court or Land 
Court 

In addition, a number of ordinances have conferred 
upon that court exclusive jurisdiction to deal with 
certain matters, such as actions against the Government, 
windmg-up oLcompames, etc 

On the criminal side, District Courts are competent to 
hear (either summarily or on information hfter preliminary 
inquiries by a magistrate) all criminal cases not within the 
jurisdiction of the Magistrates' Court or of the Court of 
Criminal Assize 

The procedure m the District Court is now nearly en- 
tirely regulated by Rules of Court based on English models 
An appeal from the District Court lies to the Court of 
Appeal 

District Courts are established in the pnncipal towns in 
Palestine and are constituted by one or more native judges 
or by a Bntish President or Relieving President sitting 
alone 

Court of Grimiml Anizo (Article 41) This court is 
loavened at stated intervals by the Chief Justice and 
Distnet Court judges to try capital charges and other 
offences specially provided by ordinance An appeal lies 
to the Court of Appeal 

LonO Courts (Article 42) These courts deal with titles to 
immovable property, houndanes, and servitudes 
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As pointed out before, they may be constituted by a 
magistrate, unless the value involved exceeds 250. 
when they are constituted by District Court judges, but 
the court is independent of District Courts Appeals lie 
from the Land Court to the Court of Appeal. 

The holding of immovable property is regulated by the 
Turkish law as amended from time to time by local ordi- 
nances Procedure is governed by the same rules of court 
which apply to District Courts 

Th# Sttprfinf Court (Article 43) The Supreme Court is 
constitute by a number of British and Palestinian judgts 
which may sit in various compositions It is divided into 
two branches the one is a Court of Appeal from District 
Courts, the Court of Criminal Assize, and Land Courts, 
and the other branch is the High Court of Justice, which 
deals With matters which are not causes of trials but 
petitions or applications not within the jurisdiction of any 
other court and necessary to be decided for the administra- 
tion of justice This includes applications for orders in the 
nature of habeas corpus, change of venue and orders 
directed against admimstratn e officers whose decisions are 
not subject to appeal before the courts 

Judgments of the Supreme Court may be taken to appeal 
to His Majesty’s Privy Council m England if the value of 
the subject matter involved is at least 500, and, in crimi- 
nal cases, if there is a substantial miscarriage of justice 

Tht Rtiifiout CoHlit mentioned in the Order in Council 
are the courts of the recognised religious communities 
They are competent in certain defined matters of personal 
Status concerning members of their community and in 
disputes concerning the constitution and internal manage- 
ment of Religious Courts (Waqfs) 

The most important of those courts is the Moslem 
Religious Court, which has very wide exclusive jurisdiction 
(Article 52) 

The Jewish Rabbimcal Courts are also given competence, 
exclusive or concurrent, with that of the Civ il Courts 

For the Christian communities exclusive and concurrent 
jurisdiction is given to the courts of a number of com- 
munities recognised by the law The number of those 
communities may be increased by the High Commissioner 

There is a limitation (Article 64) prohibiting the Civil 
Courts and Religious Courts from pronouncing a decree of 
dissolution of marriage in respect of foreigners not being 
Moslems 

Conflicts of law or jurisdiction between the Civil and 
ReUgious Courts are settled by a Special Tribunal convened 
ad hoc by the Chief J iistice 

The judgments of the Rehgious Courts are executed by 
the process and offices of the Civil Courts (Article 56) 

Article 45 of the order also mentions Tribal Courts for 
the District of Beersheba and such other tribal areas as the 
High Commissioner may deem fit Such courts apply tribal 
custom so far as it is not repugnant to natural justice and 
morality 


In addition to the courts mentioned in the Order in 
Council the following important courts may be mentioned 

LMtf tfltlMMIlt OffiCtrt. These officers constitute 
courts which deal with title to immovable property in 
areas declared under land settlement, and exclude the 
junsdiction of Land Courts until the conclusion of sett^- 
ment Judgments in land settlement are subject to apjH^al 
to the Court of Appeal 

MMilIcipal Courts. These courts are equivalent to the 
police courts in England Their jurisdiction extends to the 
trial of certain named offences against municipal by-laws 
They can impose a fine up to £p 20, or imprisonment of 
15 days, and such judgments are subjis t to appeal to the 
District Court (by leave of the Piesident thereof) 

Qonoral Compontotion Tribunal. These tribunals weie 
set up during the w'ar to deal w ith claims lor compensation 
against Government 

Admiralty Court. Ihis court was set up m 1030 and 
deals with Admiralty claims 

Ronta Tribunalt. These tribunals deal with claims for 
increase or decrease of rent 

Certain ordinances emj^wer named courts to deal with 
certain matters in accordance with certain rules, such as 
income-tax appeals, stamp duty, etc 

hinally, a number of boards and commissions arc 
statutorily emjiowered to deal with certain matters (such 
as the Cultivators’ Commission to decide whether the 
person is a statutory tenant, the Appeal Tribunal m 
election cases and in billeting orders, etc , etc ) 

Article 4O of the Palestine Order in Council mentions 
the law to be* applu*d by the Civil Courts, namely, the 
Ottoman Law in force in Palestine on November 1st, 1914, 
Orders m Council, Ordinances, and Regulations of the 
present administration and subject thereto, and so far as 
the same shall not extend or apply, the substance of the 
common law and the doctrines of ocjuity in force m Eng- 
land, and with the powers vested in anil to the procedure 
and practice observed by or before the Courts of Justice 
and Justice of the Peace in England Provided that the 
principles of common law and equity shall be in force in 
Palestine in so far as the c ircumstances of the country and 
its inhabitants and the hmits of the British junsdiction 
permits, and subject to such qualifications as local circum- 
stances may reejuire 

The enactment of a considerable body of Emergency 
Regulations between 193b and 1939. and of Defeme Regu- 
lations during the war, have considerably restrained and 
altered the jurisdiction of the courts and their composttion. 

MiUlaiy Coiirit have been invested with very wide 
pow’ers over a variety of offences, but the practice until 
now has been to bring only important cases directed 
against the law iclatmg w’lth public security before the 
jurisdiction of the Military Courts 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


BROADCASTING 

Paltitin* Broadcatting Strvica, Tht: R.imallah. JenisaU m, 

f pin in I'n^jlish, \r.ibu , .iml Hihrew, 

Ilu Ifdii I H S\MUK(, !• urojMMti Dir 
Kari S\io\i<)N, OriMit.il Dll I* Dathoiini no of 
In ('n( < s iS'iiit'd in i')}7 loo/ioo 

AIR LINES 

Palastint Airwayt Ltd.: f iO{5, sitvkos internal an<l 
If.iif.i - Uenut 

British Ovtrssas Airwayt Corporation: &nvice I oniV-tn - 
Lyilda 

Mitr Airlinot: scrvu <• (, .uio - I f.vifa 

“Avlron'* Ltd. estabhslud a twu e-wcek,ly Lydda-Samakh 
8('i vu e 

Palestine Airways and “Aviron” also provide air-taxi 
services. 

The Jewish “Aviron" Company has a flying school at 
Kanilch with eleven jilanes I'lic number of I’alcstinian 
pilots holding,' “A" luoncos had reached liH m i<>45 
A Transport Advisory Board has been appointed to 
ridviso the uovorniuent on any matters relating to trans- 
poit bv ro.vd, rail, sea, or air, im Indinf? questions of poht y, 
legislation, economy, and planning The Board is under 
the Chairmanship of the Geneml Manager, Palestine Rail- 
ways The mcmwrs are Dir of Civil Aviation, the Liaison 
Officer, the Controller of Road Transport, the Principal 
Asst Sec of the Dept of Economics, Chief Sec 's Office, 
Dr Yusef Constantine Salameh, and Mr Walter 
Ti'RNOWSKY, 

RAILWAYS 

Tho PnlotUno Railways Administration is a department 
of the Palestine Government (Gen Man A F Kirbv, 
CMC) All its lines arc managed and operated from Haifa. 
The Administration not only manages and operates rail- 
ways in Palestine, but also in Egypt (Sinai) and Trans- 

{ ordan, and possesses running rights in Syria and the 
.ebanon The total route mileage operated in 1947 
1,048 km of track, of which only 520 km are in Palestine, 
divided into 316 km standard gauge (4 ft in ), 178 km 
narrow gauge (105 cm ), and 26 km dual gauge 
There are three railways operating in Palestine. 

Hejas Railw^ in Pateshne (Haifa to Acre, Haifa to 
Samakh, and Tulkarm to Alfule) These lines are all 
105 cm gauge 

Jaffa- Jftusialem (connecting Jaffa -Tel Aviv-Lydda- 
Jerusalem) This line is standard gauge (4 ft. 8| in ) 
Rafa-Hatfa (Palestine jxirtion of the line from Kantara, 
in Eg^t) This line is standard gauge (4 ft 8( in ) 
During World War II the facilities for handling traffic 
were considerably developed, particularly notable are the 
improved marshMling yards at Haifa and Lydda About 
half of the traffic since the end of the war has been on 
military account The mam flow of traffic is to and from 
Haifa lYirt. The bulk of freight traffic consists of grain, 
provisions, cement and building materials, heavy bulk 
imported commodities, potash, citrus fruit for export, and 
oils for local consumption. 


The staff is predominantly Arab (exclusively so in 
Tiansjordan and Sinai) The Administration employs 
atiout 6,700 persons, oif whom 5,450 work in Palestine 
(including Ooo Jews) 

Rolling Stock 


All locomotives are now oil-burning Rolling stock 
owned by the Palestine Railways Administration is as 
follows 


Rolling Stock 

Standard 

Gauge 

105 cm 

Loi omotives 

100 

23 

Coaching Stock 

9 ^ 

37 

Wagons 

2 . 494 («) 

394(a) 


(a) Daily augmented by up to 1,000 wagons from War 
Department and/or foreign railways 


ROADS 

There are 2,660 miles of all-weather roads (mostly 
asphalted) and 1.565 miles of seasonal tracks forming the 
load lutworkof Palestine 


MARITIME DEVELOPMENT 

An analysis of Palestine’s foreign trade shows how much 
the country depends on the sea In the three years pre- 
( edtng the war 1,362,000 tons of vital foodstuffs, buihling 
materials, machinery, and raw materials were shipped to 
Palestine, and a great number of cargoes left the shores 
with citrus fruits, the mam item of the country’s export 
trade 

The passenger traffic, too, is mainly sea-borne, and the 
fact that before the war arrivals and departures amounted 
to about 80,000 per annum shows the importance of sea- 
borne passenger traffic for the country 

Under such circumstances it was obvious that steps 
should he taken to develop Palestine's shipping facilities 
Several shipping companies, such as the Palestine Mari- 
time Lloyd and “Atid” Navigation Company, were 
established in 1934 These companies launched seven 
ships with a total tonnage of 15,000 and employed 200 
fcwish sailors and seamen 

Passenger and cargo shipping services were inaugurated 
betw’een Palestine and the ports of southern and eastern 
Europe, and a freight i oastal service established 

The growing activities of the shipping companies made it 
necessary to increase the docking and repair facilities in 
Haifa port, such as the establishment of the Palestine 
Lighterage and Supply Company Limited and the "Ogen" 
Company for the transportation of passengers. 

When the port of Tel Aviv was opened in 1936, interest 
m maritime enterprise was generally awakened, and soon 
more than 2,000 workers were employed in various 
activities of seafaring 

The formation of several associations and companies 
followed in quick succession. The outbreak of war brought 
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the mantime development of Palestine to a standstill, but 

now the ports and docks of Palestine are again active at the 

pre-war level 

SblMiiiig Afents 

AHalOttf ft Co.: P o Box 460. Tel Aviv, P O Box 755. 
Haifa, agents for The Hellenic Coast Lines Co Ltd , 
The Greek Line, The General Steam Navigation Co. 
Ltd of Greece, Goulandns Bros Ltd , Companta 
Transmediterranea, Transmediterrania Navigation Co , 
Naviera de Export Agricola, Islena Mantime S A . 
“Aucona” Compania Auxilar de Commercio y Naviga- 
tions, Poland-Palestine-Levant Lme, Jougolevant 
Steamship Co Ltd , A Tanielian A Co 

Barnett Bros. & Borchard Ltd.: 8 Rothschild Bid , PO 
Box 1794, Tel Aviv, 41 Kingsway, P O Box 416, Haifa, 
P O Box 424, Jerusalem, P O 460, Jaffa, brs at 
Alexandna, l^irut, Tripoli, and I^talaa, man agents 
of “Atid” Navigation Co Ltd , agents for The Fair- 
play Towage & Shipping Co Ltd (London), The 
Hellenic Lines Ltd , Me Cowan & Gross Ltd , The 
Moller Line (U K ) Ltd (London), The Stanhope Steam- 
ship Co Ltd (U K ). The U S S R State Steamship 
Lines 

Baja, Hanry N.: Tel Aviv. 47 Kmgsway, PO Box 782. 
Haifa, agents for The United Steamship Co , Ltd 
(Copenhagen) 

Balfanta ft Catani Ltd.: Tel Aviv, Jaffa. Tel Aviv Road. 
P O Box 2034, Tel Aviv, 39 Kingsway, Haifa, agents 
for. Blue Star Line, Dahcr Steam Navigation Co , 
Johnston Warren Line, Nederland Line, Pacific Steam 
Navigation Co , Port Line, Pnnee Line Ltd , Rio Cape 
Line, Rotterdamsche Lloyd, Royal Mail Lines Ltd , 
Royal Netherlands Steamship Co 

Carman Eaatarn Ltd.: 19 LiUenblum Street, Tel Aviv. 47 
Kingsway, Haifa 

Diiangotf ft Co.: 19 Lihenblum Street, P O Box 1693, Tel 
Aviv, P O Box 846, Jerusalem, P O Box 300, Haifa, 
agents for American Export Lines. American President 
Lines, East Asiatic Co , Anglo-Egyptian Mail Line, 
Gdynia American Shipping Ltd , Hellenic Lines, 
Isthmian Steamship Co , J Lauritzen Lines, West 
Hartlepool Steam Navigation 

Doron Shipping ft Trading Co. Ltd.: 16 Herzl street, Tel 
Aviv, owners 

Fadarmann ft Marcus: 30 Allenby Road, P O Box 97, Tel 
Aviv, agents for Egypt-Palestine Navigation Co , 
Orient Coastline, Navigation & Trading Co Ltd 

Friadland, S.: PO Box 457, Haifa, agents for United 
Levant Lines (Antwerp) 

Gargour, T., ft Fils: PO Box 635, Jaffa, agents for 
United Levant Lines (Antwerp), Euxine Shipping Co 
Ltd , Stanhope Steamship Co Ltd 

Haald, Hanry, ft Co.: 23 Kingsway, P O Box 607, Haifa, 
Tabu Street, P O Box 429, Jaffa, Head Office Beirut, 
br at TnpoU, agents for Canadian Pacific Steaimhip 
Ltd , Bank Line, Clan Line, Buries Markes Ltd , 
Crawford Shipping Co , H G Mann, Medomsley Steam 
Shipping Co Ltd , Stnek Line 

Naald ft Stapladon: 23 Kmgsway. PO Box 607, Haifa, 
Tabu Street, PO Box 429, Jaffa*, Head Office Beirut, 
br at Tnpoh, agents for Bibby Line, Blue Funnel 
Lme, Booth Line, Brocklebank Line, Cunard White 
Star lane, Glen A Shire Lines, Ocean Steamship Co , 


South American Saint Line, Orient Line, Nylle Cie. 
Havratse, China Mutual Steam Navigation Co. 

HaNa thippiug Agoiicy, Tho: 39 Kingsv^ay. PO. Box 427, 
Haifa, agents for* American Iraqi Sffipping Co Ltd. 
(Amisco) (Baghdad), Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. Ltd. 
(London), Astatic Steam Navigation Co Ltd (Cal- 
cutta), Barr, Crombie A Co Ltd (Glasgow), Ben Line 
Steamers Ltd (Leith), BiUmeir A Co (london), Allan 
Black A Co (Durham), British India Steam Navigation 
Co (Calcutta), Bntisli Tanker Co. Ltd (Walton-on- 
Thames), John Bruce A Co (Glasgow), Bulk Oil Steam- 
ship Co Ltd (London). Bune Markm Ltd (London), 
Canadian Transport Co Ltd (Vancouver), The City 
Lme Ltd , James Chambers A Co (Liverpool), Clark 
and Service (Glasgow), Coastal Tankers Ltd (London), 
Counties Ship Management Co Ltd (Windsor), 
Cypnan Coastal Lme Ltd (Larnaca), Dodd, Thomson 
ana Co Ltd (Cardiff), Donaldson Bros A Black Ltd. 
(Glasgow), Elder Dempster Lines Ltd (Liverpool), 
Cider Fyffes Ltd (I^ndon), Ellerman A Bucknall 
Steamship Co Ltd , Ellerman A Papayani Lines Ltd , 
Ellorman’s Wilson Line Ltd , Empire Shipping Co Ltd 
(Vancouver), Furness. Withy A Co Ltd (Ixindon), 
General Steam Navigation Co Ltd (London), Sir 
James German A Son Ltd (Cardiff), Hall Lme Ltd , 
Th & Js Harrison Lme Ltd (Liverpool), P Henderson 
and (Glasgow), G Heyn A Sons (Belfast), H 
Hogarth A Sons (Glasgow), Houlder Bros A Co Ltd 
(I>ondon), Jaffa Orange Line (London), Lambert Bros 
Ltd (London). I^mport A Holt Lme Ltd (Liverpool), 
Lyle Shipping Co Ltd (Glasgow), MacLay A Mac- 
Intyre Ltd (Glasgow), H G Mann (Shipping) Ltd , 
Moss Hutchison Lme Ltd , Mungo Cambell A Co Ltd , 
Norton Lilly Management (xirpn (New York), Oliver 
J Olsen A Co Ltd (San Francisco), Overseas Towage 
and Salvage (k) Ltd , Pacific Steam Navigation Ck> 
(Liverpool), Port Line Ltd , Prince Lme Ltd , Raeburn 
and Verel Ltd (Glasgow), Royal Mail Line, Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co Ltd (Bombay), Shaw Savill and 
Albion Ltd , Sir William Reardon Smith A Son 
(Cardiff), Smith, Hogg A Co Ltd , W A ^uter A Co 
Ltd , Turnbull, Scott A Co , The Union Castle Mail 
Steamship Co Ltd , United Afnca A Co Ltd (Liver- 
pool), United Towing Co Ltd (Hull), Westcott and 
Laurence Lme Ltd 

Hincovieh, BArnhArd: 47 Kmgsway, P O Box 717. Haifa 

Kook, Sh. 8., ft Co. Ltd.: 33 Yehuda Halcvy Street, P O 
Box 290, Tel Aviv, agents for Holland-Austraha Line, 
Holland-East Asia Line (Rotterdam), Holland-British 
India Line (Rotterdam) 

MAfriSO, D. J.: 74 Nachlat Benyamin Street, P O Box i8bt, 
Tel Aviv, agent for Slobodna l*lovidba A Topic 
(Yugoslavia) 

MOShOUlAin Bros.: 19 Rothschild Bid , PO Box 1746, Tel 
Aviv, 3 Palmers Gate, P O Box 376, Haifa, agents for 
Soci6t6 Commerciale Bulgare de Navigation k Vapeur 
(Varna). 

MMdIO EAOt Shipping Ltd.: 4 Hess Street, PO Box 1371, 
Tel Aviv, Pardess Building, P O Box 769, Haifa, Best 
Building, PO Box 225, Jaffa, agents for Gorthon 
Lme, Orient Navigation Co , Torm Lme. 

**Npfchtchon'’ Ltd.:PO Box 550, Haifa, owners. 

PAlOOtino StOAHI Ship Co. Ltd.: i Khayat Street, Haifa, 
agents for P'ederal Steam Ship Co Ltd , Khedival Mail 
Lme (S A E ), New Zealand Shipping Co Ltd , The 
Canadian-Australasian Lme, The Ham Steam Ship 
Co , Trinder- Anderson Lme, Union Steam Ship Co of 
New Zealand 
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PtpiMt Syndieatt of PalMliM CKnn Qrowtrt* Co-op. Coe. 

LM.: 20 Rothschild Bid , Tel Aviv, agents for Aktlc- 
bolaget Transmanne (Holsingborg), Den Norske 
MuJdleliavslinjc (Fred Olsen Line, Oslo), Ellerman and 
I'apayani Lino Ltd , Ellerman's Wilson Line Ltd , 
Moss Hutchison Line Ltd , Soviet Rumanian Shipping 
Co (Bucharest), Sovromstran sport, Westcott and 
Laurance Line Ltd 

FriMO Lino Agoncy Ltd.: Jaffa-Tel Aviv Road. Tel Aviv 
ROMnftId, Aaron: PO Box 74, Haifa, agents for Amer- 
ican Export Lines Inc (New York), Armement Deppe 
Line, Holland-East Africa Line (Rotterdam), Holland- 
Australia Line (Rotterdam). Holland-British India 
Line (Rotterdam) 


CcMidliMviaN Noor Cast Agoncy Ltd.: 49 Rothschild Bid . 
PO Box 1786, Tel Aviv, i Khayat Street, Haifa, 
agents for Armement Deppe Line (SA), Fern Line, 
t'lnska Angfartygas (AS), Coinpania de Navigation, 
Atlantic Austral (SA), General Navigation Co of 
Egypt, Svenska American Linien, Svenska Onent 
Linien and Affiliated Lines, Swedish East Asiatic Co , 
Wilh Wilhelmsen’s Line, Zegluga Polska (S A ) 

Cpinnoy’t Ltd.: Harbour Street, Haifa, agents for Peninsu- 
lar & Oriental Steam Navigation Co 
Tradort & Chlpport Ltd.: 293 Di/engoff Street, Tel Avi\, 
43 Kingsway, Haifa, owners 
“Zym" Navigation Co.: P O Box 1723. Haifa, owners. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 

• TATItTIOAL SURVEY 


Revenue and Expenditure, 1920-46 


Fiscal Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Surplus ( -f- ) 
Deficit (-) 

(July 1st, 1920-March 31st, 1921) 

«.« 36.95 » 

>.259,587 

_ 

1 22,636 

1921-1922 

- 37>.53» 

>,929,34* 

+ 

442,190 

1922-1923 

1 .Vm).83i 

1.884.280 

— 

74,449 

1923-1924 

1.. .75.788 

1.675.105 

-f- 

683 

1924 1925 

2,151.946 

1.852.985 

+ 

301,961 

1925-1926 

2.8o<i.324 

2,092,647 

+ 

7>6.677 

1926-1927 

2.45 '.365 

2,123,568 

+ 

327.707 

1927-1928 

2.35«.36f 

2,700.414 

— 

342.049 

1928-1929 

2.497.011 

2,997.750 

— 

500,739 

1929-1930 

2,355.623 

2,245,989 

+ 

>09.634 

*930-* 93 » 

2.462,304 

2,567.671 


>05.367 

»93*-i932 

2,354.696 

2,377.625 

— 

22,929 

>93^-»933 

3,01 5.9 >7 

2.5>6.394 

-f 

499.523 

>933 -1934 

3,985.492 

2,704.856 

+ 

1,280,636 

>934->935 

5.452.633 

3,230,010 

+ 

2,222,623 

I935-I93<J 

5.770.457 

4,236,202 

+ 

J.534.255 

J93^>-I937 

4.640,821 

6,073,502 

— 

1,432,681 

i937-»93» 

4.897.356 

7,297,688 

— 

2.400,332 

1938-1939 

5.937,280 

5,692,672 

■f 

244,608 

1939-1940 

6.768,352 

6,004,738 

+ 

763.614 

1940-1941 

8.4 4 *.899 

7.450,355 

4 - 

991.544 

1941-1942 

8.325.552* 

7,463,601 

+ 

861,951 

1942-1943 

8.851.877! 

10,253,283 

— 

1,401,406 

1943-1944 • 

h. 5>3.748 

14,819.250 

— 

3.305.502 

1944-1945 

17,496,682 

>8,19<>.594 

— 

(>99,912 

1945-1946 

19,021.139 

>6.839,781 

+ 

2,181,358 

Total for All Years . 

*40,556,940 

138,480,888 

+ 

2,076,052 


♦ Excluding railway deficit amounting to 4-2,867, charged to 1942-43 budget 
t Including the railway deficit of 1941-42 

Source. Statistical Abstract of Palestine and Supplement to Survey of Palestine, July 1947. 


Exports of Palestinian Goods 
(£P oops) 


Country of Destination 

*938 

>941 

1942 

>943 

>944 

>945 

1946 

Umted Kingdom 

2,469 

721 

853 

1,022 

2,182 

2,891 

4.372 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

1 

6 

3 

17 

39 

18 

15 

Cyprus 

>5 

103 

119 I 

285 

467 

346 

539 

Other British Possessions 

129 

>3* 

464 

524 

1,221 

1.407 

2,060 

Belgium 

230 




— 

58 

525 

Holland. 

402 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

8 

241 

Italy 

55 

— 


— 

— 

171 

590 

Norway 

124 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

273 

Sweden . 

172 

— 

• — 

— 

— 

192 

501 

Egypt 

102 

1.499 

3.531 

4.301 

4.412 

5.382 

4.875 

Iran 

— 

7 

20 

146 

(>68 

670 

40 

'Iraq 

8 

23 

104 

4^ 

384 

313 

103 

Syria and Lebanon 

4*3 

779 

>.389 

>.318 

>.302 

1.431 

751 

Transjordan . 

* 

151 

242 

609 

656 

727 

616 

Turkey 

44 

443 

1,059 

1.464 

753 

952 

737 

USA . 

109 

141 

868 

2.339 

2,384 

4.895 

5,081 

Other Countries 

747 

212 

24 

238 

>70 

935 

3.266 

Total 

5,020 

4,216 

8.676 

12.752 

14.638 

20,396 

24,485 


• Not available prior to July 1941 

Source. Statistical Abstract and General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics 
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Imports of Goods into Palbstine 


(jiP.OOOB) 


Country of Ongin 

1938 

1941 

1942 

*943 

*944 

*945 

1946 

United Kingdom 

1,496 

3.667 

3.923 

1,831 

2.950 

4.228 

14.209 

ALglo-Egyptian Sudan 

2 

116 

415 

654 

788 

488 

284 

Cyprus . 

Otner Bntish Possessions 

bo 

122 

*95 

47 * 

5*8 

618 

432 

664 

3.029 

8.257 

6.616 

8,712 

9.4*0 

11.9*9 

Belgium 

339 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

*.*47 

Czechoslovakia 

347 

I 

I 

— 

1 

2 

229 

France . 

208 

*3 

2 

I 

I 

5 

4*7 

Holland . 

232 

2 

— 

— 

— 

3 

544 

Italy 

236 

12 

4 

— 

I 

2 

2,661 

Poland . 

419 

3 

2 

I 

4 

463 

823 

Sweden 

106 

5 

— 

— 

I 

42 

535 

Switzerland 

108 

4 

— 

— 

— 

87 

337 

Egypt 

405 

1.677 

*.035 

2,011 

2,099 

*, 3*3 

1,667 

Iran 

115 

95 

86 

*13 

168 

3*3 

2.397 

‘Iran 

Saudi Arabia . 

173 

L 345 

2,271 

7.749 

* 1 .649 

12,258 

10,482 

9 

210 

438 

494 

221 

*56 

2,223 

Syna and Lebanon 

1.015 

395 

679 

1.460 

1,400 

1,623 

3.146 

Transjordan . 

* 

285 

674 

2,172 

*.44* 

*.783 

1.697 

Turkey . 

79 

282 

570 

1.372 

2,289 

2,562 

5 .* 7 * 

U S.A . 

970 

L 3*8 

2,196 

1,887 

3. *09 

4.456 

5.774 

Other Countries 

4.374 

742 

525 

37 * 

872 

879 

4.338 

Total 

IL 337 

13.325 

21.375 

27.203 

36.224 

40,691 

70.432 


• Not available pnor to July 1941 

Source Stahstical Abstract and Getural Monthly Bulletin of Current Stattsftcs 


Percentage of Exports to Certain Countries and Regions 


Country or Region 

Per cent of Total Exports 

1938 

1 * 94 * 

*942 

*943 

*944 , 

*945 

1946 

United Kingdom 

49 2 

*7 

I 

9 8 

8.0 

14 9 

14 2 

17 8 

British Possessions* 

2 6 

3 

I 

5 3 

4 * 

8 3 

6 9 

8.4 

USA 

2 2 

3 

4 

10 0 

18 3 

*6 3 

24.0 

20.8 

Middle Eastf 

11 6 

7 * 

4 

74 6 

67.7 

59 3 

48.3 

3 * 4 

Other Countries 

34 4 

5 

0 

0.3 

* 9 

1.2 

6.6 

21 (> 

Total 

100 0 

100 

0 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 


• Excluding Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Cyprus 

t IncludiM Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Cyiirus, Egypt, Iran, ‘Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syna and the Lebanon. Transjordan, 
and Turkey 'Trade figures for Transjordan are not available pnor to July 1941 


Percentage of Imports from Certain Countries and Regions 


Country or Region 

Per cent of Total Imports 

*938 

* 94 * 

1942 

*943 

*944 

*945 

*946 

United Kingdom 

*3 2 

27 5 

*8 3 

6 7 

8.2 

10.4 

20.2 

British Possessions* 

5.8 

22 7 

38.6 

24 3 

24 0 

23.1 

17 0 

U S.A . 

8.5 

9 9 

*0 3 

6.9 

8.6 

10.9 

8.2 

Middle Eastf . 

*6 4 

34 0 

29 8 

60 8 

56 8 

5 * 9 

39.0 

Other Countnes 

56 I 

5 9 

3 0 

*•3 

2 4 

3.7 

15.6 

Total 

100. 0 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 

too 0 

100.0 


• Excludes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Cyprus 

t Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Cjrprus, Egypt, Iran, ‘Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syna and the Lebanon. Transjordan, 
and Turkey. Trade figures for Transjordan are not available pnor to July 1941. 
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Value of Imports, Exports, Rb-xxports, and Transit Trade, 1922-46 {£ P ) 


Year 

Imports 

Ex}>orts 

Re- 

exports 

Transit 

Trade 

Year 

Imports 

Exjiorts 

Re- 

exports 

Transit 

Trade 

1922 

7.526,657 

1.330.830 

143.283 

1 26.049 

1935 

5,726,241 

1.388,555 

193.750 

406,00; 

1923 

6,594.098 

1.308.333 

1 79,620 

109,807 

1936 

4.948.908 

1.412,520 

240,056 

241.32c 

1924 

6,184,759 

1.899,759 

246,592 

131,029 

1937 

5,401.384 

I,23I,IX)2 

145.479 

202, 

1925 

6,770,818 

1,487,207 

177,802 

*77.447 

1938 

ii,356.t>f>3 

5,o2o,3()8 

663,2 1 7 

671,91; 

1926 

7,166,593 

1,554.262 

197.671 

265.501 

1939 

14,632,822 

5.317.769 

348,682 

549.875 

1927 

6,985.258 

1,896,095 

182,222 

155.385 

1940 

12,560,812 

4.072.823 

1H3 T40 

796. 2 7( 

1928 

5,940.000 

1,572.001 

251.338 

177.162 

1941 

13 324.983 

4.216,256 , 

6<)2,02I 

913,88< 

1929 

7,768,920 

2.381,491 

243.^*07 

196,376 

1942 

21.375.222 

8,676,3<49 

579,730 

3,046,72J 

1930 

11,123,489 

2.591.617 

31 6.302 

187,883 

1943 

27,202,000 

12.752,351 

492.567 

r>,204,2CK 

1931 

15,152.781 

3.217,562 

283 946 

239.575 

1944 

36.223,716 

14,038, 164 

905,131 

6,9}8,2i; 

1932 

17.853.493 

4.215.486 

300,671 

823,088 

1945 . 

40.691.327 

20,395.991 

795.381 

6,171,20; 

1933 

13.979.023 

3.625,233 

642,293 

513.252 

1946 . 

70,431,829 

24.484.872 

3.073.927 

5.419.792 

1934 

15.903.666 

5.813.536 

636,092 

828,149 


Source. Statistical Abstract and General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics 
It will be seen that apart from the year 1931, which was a year^f world depression, the value of imports lias shown a 
strong upward trend from £"9 5 7 million in 1922 to 704 million in 1946. while the value of exports has risen froir 
I 4 million in 1922 to £9 24 5 million in 1946 These increases amount to 1,235 P©*" c®”* the case of imports and 
1,720 per cent in the case of exports during the twenty-five years of Palestine's foreign trade 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Arts. Palestine covers an area of 10.162 sq miles 
(26,319.000 dunams=26,3i9 sq km), which may be 
^vided for our purpose into the following geographical 
areas 

sq km dunams sq miles 
Valleys and plains 4/>o3 4,903,000 *i777 


sq km dunams sq mile< 
Hillh 9,139 9,139.000 3,329 

The Negev . «2,577 12,577,000 4,856 

1,000 dunams == I sq km , i dunam «*o 247 acres 
The Negev is the southern triangle of land stretching 
from the Beorsheba district to Akaba on the Red Sea 


Population, Classified by Religion 


Year* 

Total 

Moslems 

Jews 

Christians 

Others 

1922! 

752.048 

589.177 

83.790 

71.464 

7.617 

i93it 

1.033.314 

759.700 

174,606 

88,907 

10.101 

1944 

1.764,522 

1,061,277 

553.600 

135.547 

14,098 

1945 . 

1.834.935 

1.101,565 

579.227 

139.285 

1 4.858 

1946 

1,912,112 

1.143.336 

608,225 

145.063 

15.488 


* Revised de facto estimates at end of year. I Census figures 


Source. General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics 


Natural Rats of Increase of Population 


Year* 

Excess of births/deaths 

Crude rate per 

1,000 population 

Infant mortality rate 
per 1,000 births 

Moslems 

Jews 

Total 

population 

Moslems 

Jews 

Moslems 

Jews 

1922-25 

12,032 

1,984 

15,682 


20 2 

190 

0 

127 0 

1926-30 . 

15.561 

3.508 

20,916 


22 7 

193 

4 

95-6 

1931-35 

18,055 

4.795 

25.078 


20 9 

166 

2 

78 0 

1936-40 

22,826 

7,212 

32.677 


17 8 

142 

3 

59.5 

1941 

24,876 

6,<X)4 

33.394 


12 8 

131 

7 

55 6 

1942 

23.289 

6.765 

32.251 


14 1 

140 

3 

58 0 

1943 

31.592 

10,509 

45.299 

33 4 

21 3 

113 

1 

44- 1 

1944 

35.713 

11,902 

50,790 

36.4 

23 I 

102 

9 

36 I 

1943 

38.450 

12.763 

54.814 

37 8 

23 6 

93 

9 

35.8 

1946 

40.421 

12,962 

57.279 

38.3 

22.7 

90. 

.7 

31.5 


* Annual average, 1922-40 

Source' Statistical Abstract and General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics . 
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Towns with Mixed Arab- Jewish Population 


Name of Town 

No of Inhdbitants 

Increase 
1931 over 1922 
(per cent) 

Increase 

1946 over 1922 
(per cent) 

1922 

(census) 

«9J« 

(census) 

50.403 

‘>0.503 

1946 

(estimate) 

Haifa 

Jerusalem 

24 h34 
(.2.«i7« 

M3.430* 

164,440! 

104 

45 

49X 

163 


Arab Town 

s IN VniNiTV OF Jewish Settlements 


Jaffa 

1 32,524 

51,806 

. 101.580J 

1 59 

2ir 

Hamleh 

7.3«2 

10,421 

16,380 

43 

124 

I ydda 

8,103 

1 1,250 

18,250 

39 

125 

Arab Towns in Purfi y Arah Districts 

Nablus 

'5.h47 

17,189 

24,660 

8 

55 

Gaza 

17.480 

1 7,046 

38,820 

-3 

116 

Bethlehem 

0.658 

0,815 

9,140 

2 

37 

Hebron 

ih.577 

I7,53« 

26,390 

6 

59 


•Jewish population, 74,230 f Jewish population, 102,000 X Jewish population, 30.820 
Source. Supplement to Suruey of Palestine, July 1947, and General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics 

Hkcordeo Immigration 


Year 

1 Jews 

Arabs and other Non- Jews 

Total 

Immigrants 

( apitalists* 

Total 

t apitalists* 

Total 

*932 

727 

9.553 

27 

'.730 

1 1,289 

1933 

3.250 

30,327 

'7 

1.650 

3 ',97 7 

X 034 

5 . '24 

42.359 

(>9 

1.784 

44.'43 

'935 

6,309 

01,854 

89 

2.203 

04.'47 

1939 

2.970 

29.727 

44 

'.‘->44 

31,071 

1937 

'.275 

' 0,530 

25 

',939 

12.475 

1938 

1.753 

12.868 

i8 

2,395 

15.203 

1939 

2,fl06 

16,405 

'7 

2,028 

' 8,433 

1940 

802 

4.547 

17 

1,064 

5 . 0 " 

t 94 ' 

314 

3.O47 

8 

623 

4.270 

1942 

100 

2.194 

24 

858 

3.052 

'943 

164 

8,507 

47 

1,360 

9,867 

'944 

180 

14,464 

61 

2,012 

16.476 

'945 

33 

' 2 . 75 ' 

50 

2.268 

15.019 

1946 

10 

17.761 

5O 

4.421 

22,181 


• Capitalists are persons proved to possess £P 1,000 or more 

Source Statistical ^ 4 bstract and General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics 


FItINOlPAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

EXSMil. Palestine’s principal exports are in the following 
categories. 

(1) Pood, dnnh, and tobacco Barley, durra and maize, 
rice, animal foodstuffs, biscuits and cakes, Matzo (Pass- 
over cakes), cheese, chocolates, confectionery, citrus fruit 
(including oranges in cases and 111 bulk, grapefruit in cases 
and in bulk, lemons in cases and in bulk, other citrus fruit), 
water-melons, almonds, fr,uit juice and syrup, brandy and 
cognac, wines, edible olive oil, other edible oil, and other 
unclassified articles of food, drink, and tobacco 

(2) Mainly unmanufactured articles Sulphur, raw and 
waste wool, raw and dried hales and skins, solar. Diesel, 
masut, gas oil and fuel oil, and polished diamonds 

(3) Articles wholly or mainly manufactured Cement, 
mirrors, furniture, aluminium manubictures, tin manu- 
factures, olive-wood manufactures, cotton and yam 
thread, cotton manufactures, silk tissues, other silk manu- 
factures. stocking and socks, weanng apparel of all kinds, 
toilet and laundry soap, paper and cardboard goods, 
broimne, potash, motor spurts, kerosene, cunos and 
articles of religious interests, bead and mother-of-pearl 
manufactures, leather handbags, stationery, books, arti- 


ficial teeth, perfumery and toilet preparations, window 
glass and other plate glass, blades for safety razors, 
machinery and parts, chemical fertilisers, drugs and medi- 
iines, matches, tanned and sole leather 

imports. Wheat flour, wheat, cigarettes, tobacco, con- 
fectionery and sweets, sugar, wooden furniture, wood for 
furniture, cotton, wool, silk, yarn, etc , asphalt, porcelain, 
cement, electric cables and fittings, plate glass and window 
glass, iron manufactures, brass manufactures, tiles, tin- 
plate sheets and other building materials, motor cars and 
trucks, fuel oil and coal 

CURRENCY 

The Palestine pound, at parity with the pound ster- 
ling, is divided into 1,000 mils and is issued as a paper 
note Other paper notes are of the following denominations. 
500 mils, £ 1 * 5, 10, £P 50, and £P 100 There is also 

a provision for a gold com of ;^P i, but it has not been 
put into circulation In addition to the paper notes the 
currency comprises silver coins of 50 and 100 mils each, 
nickel coins of 5, 10, and 20 mils each, and bronze coins of 
I and 2 mils each As a wartime measure bronze coins of 
20. 10, and 5 mils were introduced. 
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Haifa 

Hwy HMid A C«.: f 1845, London corresp West- 
minster Bank Ltd 

Hftftnnng't Bank Ltd.: f 1935. auth cap £P 50,000. br 
Kingsway, Haifa, Mans L Hoffnung. W Adam 
Holland Bank Union: f 1914. auth cap £P 6,000,000. 
London corresp Barclays Bank, Westminster Bank, 
Lloyds Bank, Midland Bank, National Provincial 
Bank, S Japhet & Son, M Samuel & Co 
Paloalino Morcantilo Bank Ltd.: f 19^4, auth cap 
/E 100,000, brs Jerusalem. Rehovot, Ixindon corresp 
Martins' Bank Ltd , Mans S Cohen, D Simbi-er 

JkRUSAI EM 

Arab Bank Ltd.: f 1930, auth cap £P i.ooo,o<x>, res 
IP 1,200.000, brs Jaffa, Haifa, Nablus, Tulkarm, 
Gaza, London corresp Midland Bank (Overseas 
Branch) Ltd , Chair Abdul Hamkf,d Shoman 
Arab National Bank Ltd.: f *933. auth cap £P 1,000,000, 
brs Acre, Beisan, Gaza, Ramleh, Tiberias, Tulkarm, 
London corresp Midland Bank (Overseas Brant h) 
Ltd , Chair Ahmad Hilmi Pasha 
Bardayt Bank (D.C. & 0 .): f 1836, London Office 
Barclays Bank (DC & O ), 55 Lombard Slree^t. E C 3, 
auth cap 10,000,000, res /4, 569, 000, brs Acre 
Hadar-Hacarmel Haifa Gaza, Jaffa, Nablus, Nazareth. 
Kamat Gan, Tel Aviv, Chair J S Crossley, Man 
(Jerusalem) G R Broadbent, m b e 
Contral Bank of Co-oporativo IntUtutiont in Palostino Ltd.: 
2 Hassolcl Street, f 1922, auth cap IE 150,200, brs 
Tel Aviv, Gen Man H Viteles 
daoab daphot A Co. Ltd.: f 1933. auth cap £P 52,000, 
brs Tel Aviv, Haifa, London corresp S Japhet & 
Co , Midland Bank, N M Rothschild & Sons, West- 
minster Bank, Mans Robert C Loewi, Dr Alfred 
Feuchtwanger 

Miirahi Bank Ltd.: f 1923, auth cap £P 100,000, brs 
Tel Aviv, London corresp Westminster Bank, Mid- 
land Bank, Pres H Farbstein 
Ottoman Bank: f 1863, London Office. 20-22 Abchurch 
Street, E C 4, auth cap ;£io,ooo,ooo, res :^5.ooo,o3o, 
brs Haifa, Jaffa. Nablus, Tel Aviv, Man G Dent 
Paloatlno Corporation Ltd.: f 1922. auth cap /P 800,000, 
brs Haifa, Tel Aviv, London corresp Midland Bank, 
N Samuel A Co , Gen Man M Jaffee 

Tel Aviv 

Agrobank Ltd. ( Agricultural and Building Bank for 
Palestine). 65 Allenby Road, f 1931, auth cap 
/P. 100,000, London corresp . Anglo-Palestine Bank. 
Mans Sh Mirenburg, J and S Taub 
Anglo-Palottino Bank Ltd.: f 1902, London Office 20 King 
Wilham Street, E C 4: auth cap ;£i,ooo,ooo, res 
^^425,000, brs Jerusalem, Haifa. Hadar-Hacarmel, 
Tibenas, Petah Tikvah, Rchovot, Hedera, Salad, 
Rishon-le-Zion, Chair S Hoofien, m b e , Gen Man 
Dr A Barth 

Bank Nnrock Idotsack Ltd.: 14 Rothschild Boulevard, f 
1934; auth. cap £P. 53,000, Mans Shlomo Nurocks, 
Aba Idslsack 

Elloni’t Bank Ltd.: f 1934, auth cap fP 75,000, brs 
Haifa, Jerusalem, London corresp Samuel Montague 
& Co , S Japhet A Co , Midland Bank, Man Dir H 
Ellern 

I. L. Faiicbtwangar Otnaral Cammareial Bank: f 1934. 
auth cap {P. 75,000, brs Haifa, Jerusalem, London 


corresp Westminster Bank, Martins* Bank. Barclays 
Bank, N M Rothschild A Sons, Mans F Dunkbl, L 
P'rochtwanger 

ttanaral Mortgaga Bank of Palaitina: f 1921. auth cap 
£P 1,000.000, London corresp Anglo-Palestine Bank 
Ltd , Man E Lehmann ^ 

Kiipat-Am Bank Ltd.: f 19*9. auth cap /P 250,000, 
brs Haifa, Jerusalem, London corresp > Midland Bank, 
American j^ixpress Co , (ien Man S Rapoport 

PalatUna-Bi^th Bank Ltd.: PO l3ox 425. f 1930, auth 
cap £P 150,000. br Jerusalem, Mans Walter N 
Williams, Abraham Lerner, A Cii Zwkbner, A 
Goldstein 

Palastina Gradit Utility Bank Ltd.: f i934> **uth cap 
iP 50,000, Man Morris Brkukr 

Palastina Discount Bank Ltd.: f t935> auth cap 

£P 500,000, brs Jerusalem, London corresp National 
ih’ovimial ILank Ltd (Overse.ifi Branch), Midland 
Bank, Westminster liank. Chair and Man Dir I.kon 
Recanti 

Palastina Induatrial Bank Ltd.: f 1933. auth cap 

£P 150,000. br Haifa, London corresp Anglo- 
lAilestinc Bank, Man h Macht 

Palastina Mortgaga and Gradit Bank Ltd.: f 1922, auth 
cap £P 50,000. brs Jerusalem. Haifa, Tibenas, Safad, 
Bankers Barclay’s Bank (DC AO), Dirs Bernard 
Flexnkr, Robert Szold, Julius Weiss, Harry 
Fischel, Julius Simon, Harry Vitklks, Miss 
Gertrudk Carnovsky 

Pnlastina Trada Bank Ltd.: P O 13ox 1992, cap £P 60,000, 
res £P 1,000, Mans E Komkoff, E LJkr, M Kap- 
lan, G Jacobowitz 

Workara* Bank Ltd.: f 1922, p u cap £P 340,000, London 
corresp Anglo- l^alestinc Bank Ltd , Dirs A 13rudny, 
1’' Naphthaly 


GO-OPERATIVE tOGIETIEt 

Co-operative undertakings originated in L^alestine among 
Jewish citrus growers and vintners who sought to im- 
prove their economic conditions by creating agencies for 
collective bargaining These undertakings were followed 
by others which had as their object the provision of capital 
on easy terms for financing the current needs of the small 
man Other attempts were also made to organise co- 
operative purchasing agencies for agricultural and in- 
dustrial requirements All these undertakings, which date 
back to the end of the nineteenth century, made little or 
no progress until the means to develop co-operative under- 
talungs on a sound and legal basis was provided by the 
co-operativc legislation of 1920 passed by the civil admini- 
stration set up after the British occupation As credit was 
the most pressing need of the bulk of the people, and 
because there were Jewish settlers from the European 
continent who were fully acquainted with the organisation 
and management of societies for credit, the co-operative 
movement began with facilities for providing credit The 
first societies to be regLstered and to achieve notable 
success were credit and thrift societies in urban and rural 
areas Soon afterwards co-operation was applied to other 
economic objects, and in a short space of time co-operative 
organisations became a potent instrument m the hands of 
the Jewish population for house building, the development 
of agnculture m all its branches, industrial production, 
and organisation of consumers 

The co-operative movement in L^alestine up to 1933 was 
exclusively Jewish Towards the close of 1933, following the 
recommendations made to the Government by an expert 
on co-operative organisations (Mr Stnckland), the forma- 
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tion of Arab societies became one of the primary functions 
of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 

None of the co-operative societies is hnanced by the 
Government. The Jewish societies are financed by the 
Anglo-Palcstine Bank, the Central Bank of (k)-operative 
I. stitutions, the Workers' Bank Ltd , Bank Zerubbabel 
Co-operative Society Ltd , and other financial institutions 
and agencies ' 

The Arab societies obtain their credits from Barclays 
Bank at a low rate of interest. 

By the end of 1945 there were 1,070 Jewish, 224 Arab, 
and 10 other co-operative societies These societies are 
divided into eleven main groups, namely 

(1) Credit societies 
Ui ban. 

Rural. 

(2) Saving and provident,Jund societies. 

(3) Agricultural societies. -s 

(a) Ckillective settlement societies 

(b) SmalUiolders’ settlement scx-ieties 

(c) Agricultural marketing scx-ieties 
(a) Agncultuial insurance societies 
(«) General agricultural scKieties 

(/) Miscellaneous agricultural societies 
Q) irrigation and water supply societies 

(4) Industrial pnxlucers’ and service societies 

(5) Transport and travel service societies 

((>) Contracting societies 

(7) Housing societies 

(y) Consumers' scxietics 

(9) Miscellaneous societies 

(10) Mutual insurance societies 

(11) Audit unions 


INSURANCE 

PALESTINIAN INSL’KAN( F ( OMPANILS 

"Hacliaklaitli*' Co-operativa Society for Cattle inturanct: 

Head Olhce I’ O Box 2115, Tel \viv 

“Hastiitli'' Inturanct Co. of Palottino Ltd.: Head Office 
HO liox <)<)•}, Tel Aviv, br at Ben Yehuda Street, 
Jerusalem 

Judta Iniuranet Oo. Ltd.: Head OlTue 12 Herzl street, 
PO Box 239, I el Amv, bis at I’t) Box 341, Haifa, 
and 1’ O Box v’*. Jttusalein 
Migdal Inturanct Co. Ltd.: Hoad Office 13 Ahad Ha’am 
Strcjot, 1*0 Box 13S8, Tel .\vi\, lus at I’ O Box 900, 
Haifa, and 1 ’ O Box <>5<), Jerusalem 

Palostina Firo Inturanct Attociation and Palettine Accident 
Inturanct Attociation: Head Ofhee I’o Box 1^3, 
Jcruailem 

Palotlific Qontral Inturanct Co. Ltd.: Head OtTue 108 
AUenby Road, Tel Aviv 

Palottino Marino Inturanct Office: Head Offue 20 Roths- 
( hiUl Boulevaid, I’d Box 18 Tel Aviv, br at 
1*0 Box lofKi. Haifa 

Palettine Marine Underwritert* Attociation: Head Office 
PO Box 21 82, Tel Aviv 

‘*Palflatt*’, Palottino Plato Glatt Inturanct Co. Ltd.: 

Head Otfue p 2\.had Ha’am Street Tel Aviv 

**tac«ritaa" Inturanct Office: 33 Yehuda Halevi Street. 

PO Box 179T. Tel Aviv, brs in Haifa and Jerusalem 

Shiloah Co. Ltd., Sicicnoet Inturanct: 112 Aitenby Road, 
Tel Aviv, br at 4 Princess Mary Avenue, Jerusalem 
Zion Inturanct Co. Ltd.: Head Office 120 Allenby Road. 
P O Box 1425. Tel Aviv, brs at P O Box 1397, Haifa, 
and I Ben Yehuda Street. Jerusalem. 


INSURVNCE AGENTS AND BROKERS 
Haifa 

Bohan Haifa Proporty Inturanco Co. Ltd.: 25 Kmgsway 
Contolidatod Noar Eatt Co. Ltd., Tho: Allenby Street, 
PO Box 60 

Carman Eattorn Ltd.: 47 Kmgsway 

Catpi, Jacob: 70 Kmgsway, P O Box 27. brs in Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv, and Jaffa 

Diiongoff, M., & Co.: P O Box 300 
Ezra, J.: HO Box 1395 
Forttor, B.: St John’s Street 
Oabbe't Inturanct Otfico: 10 Hevsner Street 
Homithah Inturanct Sarvico: 39 Kmgsway 
Holland, s.: 31 Kmgsway, HO Box 467 
Jabagi, E. S. 

Laeant Corporation Ltd.: 47 Kmgsway 
Mulford & Go. Ltd.: H O Box 403 
Rotanberg, J.; PO Box 1408 
Spinnay't Ltd.: PO Box 534 

JlRtSVLl VI 

Beniimon, S., & Co.: HO Box 43 
Borman, David: HO Box 483 

Tocatly, J. M.: Jaffa Road, Mupah House, PO Box 820 
JaH‘A 

Farwagi, Augutte: H O Box 580. 

Halabi, Bondeli. 

TfcL Aviv 

“Apal” Angio-Paleitino Agonciat Ltd.: PO Box 1696 
'*Harmon" Inturanco Offica Go. Ltd.: 13 Achad Ha'am 
street, H O 1^0x613 

Jaffa Oranga Syndicate Ltd. (Inturanco Dapt.): 20 Roths- 
child Boulevard 

Lippmann, Raphael: Head oriue 12 Herzl Street, PO 
Box 230. bis at J.iffa Haifa, Jerusalem 
Mathoulam Brot.: 19 Rothschild Boulevard. PO Box 
174O 

Mivtah Inturanco Agency Ltd.: PO Box 400 
Palottino- Africa Binyan Inturanco Go. Ltd.; 13 Aha<l 
ifa’am Street, brs at 12 Allenby Road, Haifa, and 
1 Ifen Yehuda Street, Jeiusalem 
Riviin, J. J.; P O Box 272 

Salomon Brot. & Co. Ltd.: 103 AIIenb> Road. Barcla>s 
Bank Buihling 

Schwarconbarg, M.: 19 Rotlisclukl Boulevard, PO Box 
1291 

Sochnuth Lavituach Kalali Ltd.: l *0 Box 14S8 
Starnbarg & Fried: Po Box mo 
International Co., The: 9 Her/I street 
Trading A Inturanea Agency Ltd.: 19 Rothschild Boule- 
vard 

Union Inturanco Sorvico Ltd.: 70 Allenby Road 
Zolotarewtky & Co.: He id Otfue 41 Lihenblum Street, 
brs in Haifa 

FOREIGN INSL RANGE COMPANIES 
Al-Oharfc Inturanct Co.: Agent H S Omar, Dajany, 
Mamillah Road, PO Box 234. Jerusalem 

Alliance Inturanco Co. Ltd. (London): Agent J M 

Tocatly, PO Box 1025, Tel Aviv 

Arabia Inturanct Co. Ltd.: Agent* PO Box 586, Jaffa, 
and at Jerusalem 
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Banktrs* and Tradar$’ Inturanca Co. Ltd. (Sydney, Aut* 
tralia): Agents 28 Hamela<.hmi Street, Haifa, 4 Storrs 
Street, Jerusalem, 9 Herzl Street, Tel Avjv 
Britith-Amdrican Atsuranct Co. Ltd.: A&tent M Israeli, 
23 Lihenblum Street, PO Box 172, Tel Amv 

British & Ovortoas Insurance Co. Ltd. (London! : Aumt 

108 Ailenby Road, Tel Aviv 

Caledonian Insurance Co.: V^ent Barnett Bros & Buichaid 
Ltd, 41 Kiiif^sway, Haifa ,itnl at PO Box J24, 
Jerusalem, PO Box 4O0, Jaffa, 8 Kothvhild lioule- 
vard, P O Box 1794, Tel \mv 

Comitl Central des Assureurs Maritime de Paris: Agents 

Belfants & Catam Ltd , PO Box 23^1, Tel Aviv 

Eastern Federal Union Co. Ltd.: Head Oftict (ai<utta, 
Agents The Cjeneial Insurame Office Ltd . PO liox 
<>27, Tel Aviv 

Economic Insurance Co. Ltd. (London) : Agents Prince Line 
Agency l,td , P O Box 2034. Tel \vi\ 

Equity and Law Life Assurance Society (London): Agent 
J M Tocatly, PO Box 1025, Tel Am\ 

General, Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Co. Ltd.: Agent 
PO Box 33, Jerusalem 

Gresham Life Assurance Society Ltd.: Agents Hanushah 
Insurance Co , 3<) Kingswav, Haifa, and 33 Rothschild 
Boulevard, Tel Aviv 

Guardian Eastern Insurance Co. Ltd.: Agents PiUstme 
Coiporation Ltd , C.irrnel Oiiental Building, PO Ikix 
1370, Haifa, and at Jaffa Road, Mi/pah House, 
Jerusalem, P O Box 09, Tel Aviv 

Legal & General Assurance Co. Ltd.: Agent 37 Mienby 
Road, Tel Aviv 

Lloyds’: Agents and Under\\ritcrs 

S M Amzaick, 18 Jaffa Road, T< 1 \vi\ 

Barnett Bros <& Borchaid Ltd , 8 Rothschild Jtoule- 
vard, Tel Aviv 

Hamishah Insurance Service, 33 Roths< hild Boulcxard, 
Tel Aviv 

Hertz Goldenbeig Ltd, 47 MIenbv Road, PO Box 
434, Tel Aviv 

Metropolitan Insurance Office Ltd, iS Rothschild 
Boulevard, Tel Aviv 

Misrah Insurance Service, Trc u & Steinveg, 12 IIcizl 
Street, Tel Aviv 

Salomon Bros & Co Ltd , PO Box 1452, Tel Aviv 
R Ben Zur (Wolstein), 10 Mordechai Ben Hillel Street, 
Jerusalem 


Dr Walter Braun, Jerusalem 
IC Shellej, PO Box 183, Jerusalem 

London Assurancos Co. Ltd.: Vgents M Dizengoff & Co , 
1 * O Box 1093, Tel Avix 

Manufacturors' Lifo Insurancs Co.: Ai ent Di Walter 
Braun, Jeiusalein ' 

Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Insurancs Co. Ltd.: 

Agents Misiah Insuiantc Service, 37 Kmgsway, Haifa 

New Zealand Assurance Co. Ltd.: Agent Rachmam 
Shlomo, 7 Ben Vehuda Sticet, Jerusalem 
Pearl Assurance Co. Ltd. (London): Agent Jacob Rose, 
12 Her/l Slic-et, Tel Aviv 

Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. (London): \gents Kupat 
Am Bank 1 td , PO liox 332 T< 1 Vviv 
Royal Insurance Co. Ltd.: Vgents Hemx He aid A Co , 23 
Kingsvvat, PO Box <107, Haif.i 

Sun insurance Office Ltd. (London) : V’cnt J M Tocatly, 
PO Box 1025, Fe! Aviv 

Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada: Agent irvm Ivpstcun, 
i<) Rotbscbild Bcmkvaid, PO Box ^84, Tel Aviv 
United Scottish Insurance Co. Ltd.: Agcmt L Zeidc), r>i 
Rothschild Iknilc'v aicl, Tel Aviv 

(leneral Agent D Zimber, 13 Ahad Ha’am Street, Tel 
Aviv 

Warden insurance Co. Ltd.: Vgents Pvl(>stine Milling & 
li.idingCo Ltd , P O Box 582, Haifa 
Yorkshire Insurance Co. Ltd.: Vgents Fi iding A Insurance 
Agency T.td , i<) Rolbscliild Boulevard, Tcl Aviv 

AGRICULTURE 

ARAB AC.RICUI.TDRE 

Arab agricultural progress made great strides during the 
last thirty ye.irs and the area cultivatc'd by Arabs has 
incieascd from appioximatcly five million dunams in 1920 
to about 6,700,000 at the present time Large planting 
of vines and olive and fruit trees and a great increase m 
vegetable production are the signs of modern Arab agricul- 
tural prosperity ITogress in Arab agriculture moves along 
the estabushecl traditional lines, mainly the planting of 
more olive and fruit trees, the soving of more summer held 
crops, and the accumulation of more cattle and poultry 
The highly developed citrus industry of Palestine is 
divided almost equally between Arab and Jewish owners 
Arab agriculture tends to be of a subsistence kind, only 
between 20-25 per ceilt of Arab produce, other than citrus, 
IS marketed, whereas about 75 per cent of the produce of 
intensive Jewish agpriculture is sold on the market, mainly 
through "Tnuva”, the co-operative organisation 


Expansion of Arab Agriculture, 1921-45 


Annual 
average 
of years 

Olive 

output 

Vegetable 

output 

Cattle 

Donkeys 


Tons 

Tons 



1921-26 

17,000 

11,000 

102,000 

32,000 

1933-38 

26,000 

60,000 

120,000 

75.000 

J 939-43 

47.000 

160,000 

215,000 

105,000 

* 944*45 

78,000 

189,000 

248,000 

121,000 
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Area and Production of Main Groups of Crops, 1944-45 


Crops 

Area (in dunams) 

Production (in tons) 

Total 

Jewish 

Arab* 

Total 

Jewish 

Arab* 

Grains 

4 . 3 <> 7/>29 

215,191 

4.15^.438 

209.955 

* 6,579 

*93.376 

Vegetables 

279.940 

40,207 

239.733 

244.834 

55.730 

189,104 

Fodder 

* 43.543 

1 * 9.573 

23.970 

*97.352 

*76.525 

20,827 

Fruit (cxil 1 itriis) 

392.926 

37 . 2*7 

355.709 

94.7*8 

21,398 

73.320 

Olives 

600.133 

7.587 

592.546 

79.469 

1,182 

78,287 

Melons 

125.979 

5.675 

120.304 

142.827 

7.193 

*35.634 

Total 

5.910.150 

1 

425.450 

5.484,700 

969.155 

278,607 

690.548 


• Includes other non- Jews 


Source Survey of Pale:>ttHe 


Value of Main Groups of Crops, 1944-45 
(^P 000s) 


Crops 

Jewish 

Arab and 
other 
Non- Jews 

Total 

Grains 

497 

4.403 

4.900 

Vegetables 

*746 

5.**4 

6,860 

I'odder 

95* 

*57 

1,108 

Fruits (excl citrus) 

1,380 

3. *39 

4.5*9 

Olives 

53 

3.320 

3.373 

Melons 

84 

970 

*.054 

Total . 

4.7** 

*7.*03 

21,814 


Source. Survey of Palestine 


JEWISH AGRICULTURE 

One-quarter of the Jewish population m Palestine lives 
in rural settlements Although not all of these work on the 
land, about 100,000 are supported by agriculture Others 
are engaged in rural industries, local transport, and various 
rural activities 

During the last forty years the Jews have acquired nearly 
7 per cent of Palestine’s iO, 300,000 dunams (6,500,000 
acres), that is approximately 1,800,000 dunams or 450,000 
acres 

The greater part of this land was originally swamp, 
sandy desert or rocky waste, and consider^ uncultivable 
less than a quarter of it was i ultivated by Arabs 

The character of agricultural production is largely deter- 
mined by chmate and sod In Palestme the main limiting 
factor, apart from the small total area of the country, is 
water Methods of improving the water supply, such as 
terracing and the afforestation of hills, are long-term 
measures to conserve or increase the supply Palestine 
has been, and still is, mainly relying on water supplies 
from underground sources and ram. The whole develop- 


ment of agricultural settlement has been bound up with 
securing and improving water supphes Every dunam of 
irrigated land is to be considered the equivalent, as regards 
quality, of four or five dunams of non-imgated land 

Land Irrigation. Over large areas of Palestine there is 
not enough rain to make possible the cultivation of cereals, 
fruit, and certain vegetables The Jews have employed 
scientific methods to compensate for the lack of natural 
water. Between 1924 and 1938, Jewish pioneers dug 548 
•wells and installed several canal systems to spread water 
from springs and streams Im^tion has been introduced 
and at present over 450,000 dunams of land are under 
irrigation 

Afforostetion. Palestine is practically denuded of 
natural high forests, though about 140,000 dunams, mainly 
in the Galilean hills, are covered with scrub forest of some 
commercial value but of little utility as a natural means 
of water conservation or as a bamer against soil erosion, 
20,000 dunams (5,000 acres) of good farming land are lost 
in Palestine every year through soil erosion To check this 
wastage of soil the Jews have planted 3,263,000 trees in 
thirty-eight afforestation areas durmg the last twenty 
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yedrs On an average, 300 saplings are planted to each 
dunam. The Jewish National Fund estimates another 
42,000 dunams require to be planted with trees, and plans 
to achieve this within the next four years 

Character of Africatteral Protfuctioil. The Jewish re- 
settlement of Palestine in modern times began in 1882, but 
it was not until 1920 that organised colonisation began on 
a large scale Then, in order to establish settlements, the 
Jewish pioneers drained marsh land, irrigated desert, and 
terraced the mountain sides 

The dominant branches of farming in Jewish Palestine 
are mixed farming and citrus plantations 

Modern tntxed farming, based on intensive cultivation 
and an increasing measure of irrigation, is largely diret tetl 
towards the supply of the urban population iSroduction 
IS concentrated on dairy farming, poultry raising, and fruit 
and vegetible growing and (supplementary) cereal grow^ng 
Mixed farming, to-day the prevalent type of Jewish farm- 
ing. owes its development to colonisation activities Its 
rapid growth was made possible by three factors training 
and adaptabihty of the young colonisers, large capital 
sums invested in irrigation and farm intensification, and 
the expansion of the local urban markets for foodstuffs 
Most of the land is publicly owned, and the farms have 
been financed mainly by public and semi-public funds 
There is hardly any employment of hired lalxiur 

Gram is grown by both Jews and Arabs, but under vastly 
differing conditions It is the mam branch of indigenous 
agriculture and the typical occupation of the Arab peasant 
Among the Jews, however, it occupies a place of minor 
importance 

In 1939 wheat and barley covered 1,029,000 acres, 
or about 60 per cent of the cultivable area of Pales- 
tine Prior to the war Jewish farms were prcxlucing 6 per 
cent of the country's wheat harvest, 4 per cent of its oats, 
and 7 per cent of durra and other grains In 1 943 the wheat 
produce increased to 24 per cent of the total, oats 17 per 
cent, and durra and other grains 9 per cent 

On Jewish farms the yield of wheat, barley, and maize is 
nearly twice as great as on Arab farms Thus twenty-five 
bushels of wheat per acre is the average yield in the Jewish 
villages of the Fsdraelon Valley, as compared to alwut 
thirteen bushels in the nearby Arab villages 

Dairy Farminf and Uvattock. The estimated total milk 
yield of Palestine in 1944 (including sheep and goats’ milk) 
w'as 120,000,000 htres (27,000,000 gallons) Of this some 
61,500,000 litres were produced by the Jewish dairy in- 
dustry from approximately 16,000 milking eows This 
figure represents an increase of almost 100 per cent com- 
pared with the 1938 output In 1945 Jewish milk produc- 
tion was 72,200,000 htres, almost entirely the produce of 
Dutch-type cowrs, Arab milk production, estimated at 
73,000,000 htres, was the produce of cows of local breed, 
goats and water buffaloes In 1946 the milk yield of the 
COW' on the Jewish agricultural settlement was between 
3,800-4,200 htres, while that of the Arab cow was only 
600-800 litres The number of eggs per laying hen on 
Jewish settlements amounted to 120-150 per annum, and 
on Arab farms only 50 J ewish settlements have specialised 
in White L^horns, and birds of a high quahty have been 
produced. The latest census of total coclu and laying hens 
in all Palestine showed a total of 1,890,000, as compared 
with 995,000 in 1937, about 700,000 of these birds were 
raised on model Jewish farms The 1943 animal census 
showed that Jewish settlements possessed 1,900 sheep and 
Arab farms about 22,500 sheep. 


Otkar Fniii Cultartt. Some excellent vines are produced, 
but the export trade in these is small Grapes and wine 
are kept mainly for home consumption 

Apples and pears arc gnow'n in the cooler climate of 
Northern Palestine, bananas, persimmons, avoiades, 
chereymoyas and papayas grow in the Maritime Plai*^ 
and 10 the Jordan Valley 

Plantetient. The citrus industry, based on modern 
technical methods and high capital investment, is pro- 
ducing chiefly for expoit This industry is divided almost 
equally between Jews and Arabs In 1945 total citrus 
area was 263,977 dunams (Jewish 128,984 dunams). 

Before World War II Jewish agriculture was, above 
all, plantation farming 'The pre-eminent place held by 
citrus in the decade l^fore 1939 was held oy vine from 
iSvHo to 19CXJ and by almonds from 1900 to 191 4> • ® tiy 
fruit whose production is limited to certain natural zones 
Citrgy grow'ing became predominant only during the years 
1927 to 1936, then it developed from i>eing a branch of 
general farming into a type of i oramen lal farming Before 
the recent war only 9 to 10 per cent of Palestine’s normal 
crop was consumed in the country Over 90 per cent was 
exported — one-third to Great Britain 

Between 1931 and 1939 citrus accounted for half the 
total value of Palestine’s principal crops and for over 75 
per cent of the export trade of the country Palestine in 
*939 was the second largest citrus-exporting country in 
the world Export trade stopped on the entry of Italy into 
the war, and this loss of markets resulted in the destruction 
or abandonment of about one-sixth of the citrus groves 
Recovery has, however, been rapid since the end of the 
war and with the revival of the export trade. 

85 per cent of the citrus groves are orange, grapefruit 
takes second place, lemon third 

Jewish and Arab citrus growers meet together in council 
to consider matters of common interest, e g approaching 
the Government about loans and subsidies, marketing and 
shipping 

About thirty establishments, twenty-eight of which are 
owned by Jews and two by Arabs, are engaged in manu- 
factunng citrus by products — concentrate fruit juices, 
jams, marmalades, canned fruits, and candied peels 

Fishing. Jews engage in deep-sca, coastal, and lake 
fishing In the Beisan and Jordan valleys settlements are 
engaged in fish breeding Jewish fishermen now supply 
over 40 per cent of the fish caught annually, as against 
less than 4 per cent in 1939 

Thf Farm Unit By 1947 300 rural settlements had been 
established These are of three lands: First, collective settle- 
ments where work, risks, property, and profits are shared 
in common, but the land, as a rule, is owned by the Jewish 
National Fund and is the inalienable possession of the 
Jewish people Second, smallholdmgs where the individual 
farms his own land, but with co-operative buying and 
selhng In these latter, on principle, all work is undertaken 
by the Jewish farmer and his family Third, farming on an 
individual basis, employing Jewish or Arab labour in the 
plantation zone 

High-scale mixed farming has been developed, through 
the use of scientific methods desert land has been made 
fertile and swamp land so productive that it yields record 
crops 

In assessing the success of Jewish agriculture it must be 
borne in mind that the economic pohey of the farmers in 
the land has not merely been to establish farms which 
would support their families, but also to plan for the 
absorption of new imnugrants In this task both mixed 
I farming and citrus cultivation play an important role. 
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Growth of Jewish Rural Settlements 


Year 

No of 
Settlements 

Population 
(in 000s) 

1882 

5 

0 5 

1897 

20 

5 

1917 

48 

12 

1927 

00 

28 

193 * 

1 10 

3 « 

» 93 ^J 1 

17-2 

8g 


-^31 

113 

1945 1 

200 

*53 

1947 I 

300 

P '5 


Source JewLsh Agency, Jerusdlcm, 1947 


PALESTINE’S STERLINQ BALANCES 
AND DOLLAR SUPPLY 

I’alestine has very Urge blocked sterling bal.iiiccs in 
Great Britain, due to certain war and post-war factors 
( hief amon^ these have been the big expenditure's incuire'd 
by the British Army in I’alestine ever since the lx ginning 
of the war Another and unusual factor has Ix'en the 
increasingly large annual contribution of U S dollars 
earned, or otherwise obtained, by Palestinians (mainly 
Jewish) to the dollar pool, either (a) as a result of exports 
to the B S A , or (6) in the form of U S contributions to 
Jewish national institutions, or (r) as private remittances 


and capital investments Directly from the first two 
sources alone have come approximately $170,000,000 be- 
tween 1940 and 1946, the precise totals of the private 
remittances and capital investments are not available, but 
they are known to have been very substantial It is under- 
sto^ that the dollars acquired by Palestinians from these 
sources m 1947 were at least as many as in 1946 

Palestine’s bltx:kcd sterling balances at the end of 
February 1948 were estimated to be about £100,000,000, 
These balances are mainly held, it is understood, by 
private I’alestinian citizens Unlike the large sterling 
balances of such independent countries as Egyj>t, India, 
and ‘Iraq, whose balances were accumulated by agree- 
ment, those of Palestine have been accumulated by com- 
pulsion under the powers vested in the Palestine Govern- 
ment and in the Palestine Currency Board (Director, H S 
Downie), which operates from Ixmdon Whereas Pales- 
tine's blocked sterling balances are believed to be about 
£(>o per capita, those of Egypt are thought to be about 
^25 per capita, ‘Iraq about £12, and India about £i 
It was officially annouiiccd m London on February 
21st, 1948, that Palestine had ceased to belong to the 
sterling area It was announced at the same time that 
^7,000,000 were to be released from the blocked balances, 
of which ^4,000,000 were to be used as working balances 
for the banks in Palestine and ;^3,ooo,ooo for the country's 
current expenditure until the middle of May Further 
policy regarding the blocked sterling balances was to be 
settled, if possible, by negotiations in New York between 
the British Government’s delegate to the U N and the 
U N Commission for Palestine 


Palestine’s Acquisitions of U S Dollars 
(US looos) 


Soun e 

1930 

1040 

1941 

1942 

1943 j 

1944 

1945 

1946* 

Export to U S A 

ITnited States contribu- 

710 

266 

508 

3.948 

9,434 

9.402 

19,678 

24,000 

tions to Jewish National 
Institutions 

3,001 

4,139 

4,<»59 

4,667 

6,380 

1 1,087 

26,250 

41,000 

Toial 

1 3.771 

4.405 

5.2-27 

8.165 

15.814 

20,549 

45.928 

65,000 
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• Estimated Source Jiwish Agency, Jerusalem, 1947 

INDUSTRY 


\K \H INDl SrR\ 

\rab imhistnal enterprises in Palestine are limited 
mainly to the manufat turing of olive oil, soap, flour- 
milhng, tpiarrying. bricks, pipes, tiles, p.iper and printing, 
cigarettes, leather iiml shoes, wood products, and other 
Items mainly designed for regional exports and the home 
market 

JEWISH INDUS rR\ 

Since 1920 industry has expanded rapidly The mam 
development has Ix'en in light industries, many of W’hich 
are related to agriculture, some preserving farm products, 
and others suppl3ang the farmer’s needs Some set of cir- 
cumstances, pccuhar to Palestine alone, must be looked to 
as an explanation of this process This accelerated develop- 
ment of industry was in the mam the result of immigration 
The intensiv’c immigration movement of the ^xist-war 
period provided the first essential prc\ ondition for industrial 


development— a home market At the same time the im- 
migrants included large numbers of technical experts and 
skilled workers, who thus became available for the 
establishment of new mdustnes Many of the capitalist 
immigrants had been engaged in industries abroad and 
letum to the occupation for which they have been best 
trameil The large Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
400000 in twenty years, has resulted in building and the 
allied trades becoming one of the country’s major indus- 
tries About 80 per cent of all persons engaged m industry 
are employed in Jewish-owned enterprises 

Raw Mattrlalt. Indastry, like agriculture, depends to a 
certain extent on natural resources Palestine has no coal, 
no metals, no timber It has limited quantities of water 
power Palestine industries are at present based on two 
major natural resources first, the potash and bromine 
salts which are found m concentrate form m the Dead 
Sea Palestine Potash Ltd , now a company with £1,000,000 
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capital, was formed in 1930 to exploit these resources. 
Miner^ salts were the second largest export before the war, 
doubling every two or three years In more recent years, 
however, exports of oil, polished diamonds, and citrus 
fruit have leapt far mto the lead, m that order 

The second bulk raw material available, even though it 
does not originate within the country itself, is oil The big 
refineries in Haifa Bay, one terminus of the Mosul pipeline 
(and at present the only one m use), are of great actual and 
still greater potential importance Together with the potash 
works they could become the foundation of a heavy- 
chemical industry m the Middle East 

In addition there is raw material for the manufacture of 
cement, and fairly good building stone m the hills, both 
imi>ortant for the building industry of the country 

Under modern conditions, however, the location of cer- 
tain industries has become independent of the sources of 
raw material, and this dispersal has been assisted in Pales- 
tine bv the “grid" which makes electric power available 
almost everywhere Cheap freight has enabled raw 
materials to be transported at httle cost, the geographic 
position of Palestine, near the Suez Canal, through which 
international trade normally carries a substantial flow of 
most materials-— a flow easily tapped for use so near the 
Canal, has facilitated the development of its industries 
Palestine s geographic position m the centre of lines of 
communications is of importance not merely for its in- 
dustry, but also for its trade and transport The oil pipe- 
line from the Mosul oilfield to Haifa, the building and 
expansion of the deep-sea harbour in Haifa, and the con- 
struction of airfields during the war have incieaseil the 
importance of Palestine as a centre of communication and 
trade 

Capital Supply, (i) Baron Edmund de Rothschild gave 
the first impetus to industrialisation in the Jewish sector 
With funds, enuipment (then modem) and experts, he 
developed industries based on I<Kal agricultural products 
(Rishon-le-Zion cellars for n ines. Grands Moulms for gram) 

(2) Immediately after the Balfour Declaration and the 
last war, two new sources of capital and initiative liecanie 
asailable (a) Large undertakings initiated by w'ealthy 
mvestors For the estabhshment of the Palestine Electric 
Corporation, by far the largest undertaking, the Zionist 
Organisation joined hands with Baron Edmund de Roths- 
child and a number of others m providing the initial funds 
which later were multiplied by the City of London The 
Shemen Vegetable Oil Works, whose capital has since 
changed hands several times, and the Nesher Cement Works 
were among the first large-scale industrial estabUsbments 
to be set up (6) At the same time immigrants, mainly from 
Eastern Europe, set up a large number of very small 
estabhshments each with hmited funds, and usually on the 
basis of prior experience m trade or the actual production 
of similar articles 

(3) After 1933 immigrants from Central, Ecistern, and 
Skmthem Europe gave a new impetus to industrialisation 
The undertakings started m the penod included a number 
of medium-sized factories set up with more elaborate 
technical equipment of which the owners or expert 
managers had had experience m their European home 

(4) War eaminjgs have provided a new source of capital 
supply — and a new class of investors 

(5) The funds provided by each of the above groups had 
to be supplemented from other sources Industrial credit 
has been received to a limited extent from the commercial 
banks, such as the Anglo-Palestine Bank, Barclajrs Bank, 
and others, and in slowly g^wing volume by specialised 
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institutions set up by American, English, and then Pales- 
tinian manufacturers' groups Recently the Jewish 
Agency has to an increasing extent furthered and directed 
industrial development by making guarantees available for 
the Anglo-Palestme Bank, and the Industrial Bank of the 
Manufacturers' Association for the import of raw materials 
and for the establishment of w'orks of general significance 

Typs of Induttrisf. fn Palestine, as m all y’oung industi lal 
countries, industry^ is concentrate mainly on the produc- 
tion of consumers' goods It was estimatetl that before the 
recent war 75 per cent of industry was engaged in the 
inauufactuie ol consumers’ goods and only 25 per cent m 
Cfipita] goods 

The bulk of the goods was absorbed by the homo market 
During the wai rapid progress was made in industrial 
development Changes in the scope of production are 
reflex-ted not only in the m< rease of supply, but also in the 
incre.se in the variety of goods produced Palestine is now 
in a position to supply numerous machines and machine 
tools 

There are three groups of industiial undertakings The 
first group c ompnses large enterprises such as the Palestine 
Elcttnc Corporation. Palestine Potash Ltd. Neslur 
Cement Ca) . and the Shemen Oil Co 

The Palestine JJeclnc Lotpofalton has been a primary 
factor in the rapid development of industry It supplies 
92 per cent of the total of oleidncity used in Palestine The 
power IS denvcnl from a hydro-idoctric installation harness- 
ing the waters of the Jordan and the Vaimuk Irrigation 
and industry account foi about tw'o-thirds of the annual 
consumption of electric current 

1 he Pakiihne PiUash Company holds the Dead Sea con- 
cession The waters of the Dead Sea he 1,286 ft below sea 
level and contain an appauntly inexhaustible supply of 
valuable minerals potash bromine, magnesium, common 
salt, as well as many others 

The Nesher Cement to, near Haifa, produces 400,000 
tons annually anil is one of the largest and most modern 
factories of its kind 

The building tndushy is one of the largest industries 111 
the lountiy, owing to the rapid giowth in population 
During a peak year of iramigiation — 1930 --13-1 4,01x1 
Jewish w'orkers, that is over 15 per cent of the Jewish 
workers in the country, were employed m budding pro- 
jects Factories for the development of building materi.ils 
are well established There were 130 woodworking fac- 
tones and twelve cement and brick works operating at the 
end of 1942 

Other industrial establishments These comprise medium- 
sized and small factories, and workshops 

By the middle of the war, in 1942, there w’ero over 
6,600 Jewish industrial enterprises, or about double the 
total of ten years before These included 250 metalwork 
factories. 130 woodworking factories, many spiimmg imlls, 
a highly developed leather industry, and a recently de- 
veloped, rapidly growing diamond-polishiog industry. 
They were then employing about 56,000 workers and their 
production was at the rate of about £20,500,000 per 
annum The increase of production over the immediate 
pre-war levels was particularly noticeable in those indiis- 
tnes of most importance to the war effort, the level of 
production in Februaiy 1942 was more than double that 
of August 1939 (when Palestine was enjoying an industrial 
recovery from the slump of 1935-36) m its food, textiles, 
metals, and machinery industries, treble that level m the 
electrical appliances industry, and almost double in the 
chemical inaustry. These levels of production have since 
been maintained. 
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By agreement with the Diamond Syndirate at the out- 
break of war in 1939, a diamond inductry of remarkable 
proportions has recently been developed at Nathanya 
in 1941 there were twelve factonea employing 1,200 
craftsmen, by 1946 there were thirty-four factories employ- 
>og 4.550 craftsmen From a level of 1,033 carats vsdu^ 
al^ut {P 23,000 in 1940, exports (mainly going to the 
USA) have expanded enormously 58,71 1 carats in 1943 
(worth £P 2,609,000), 137,832 carats in 1943 (worth 
j^P 3,909,000) and 116,364 carats in 1946 (worth 
£P. 5,301,000) 

Chtraeter of Indaitilal Oevtlopmtiit Palestine industry 
may, from the yioint of view of ownership, lie clas8ifie<i into 
three cutegones 

(1) Privately oivned enter pti'.es, comprising about 90 
per cent of till l.u torus 

(2) Co-operative enterpri'^es These include most of the 
transport servitrs by bus ,ind truck, hlly-nine carpentry 
shops, thirty-six metal shops, thirty-eight food -processing 
businesses, a number of printing establishments, and many 
textile and shoe factories ('ertain collective settlements 
have found it an economic advantage to devi-lot) industru.s 
Such rural industries are mainly concerned witn processing 
farm products or supplying the farmers’ needs They in- 
clude flour mills, bakeries, hisciiit factories, vegetable- and 
fruit c anning factories, carpentry and printing shops, shoe- 
repair stores, and true king services In the scmi-industnal 
and co-operative villages it is estimated that 22 per tent 
of their me cmlo is derived from industrial undertakings 

(J) Joitit ownership of industrial enterprises by labour 
grtmjis In these ventures the capitalist rtxeives a limited 
tiUirc st on his investments and usually works as industrial 
or comiuercial manager side by side with the manual 
workers who arc his partners 
•rnnlMltoa •! I»4llilry. The Jewish Agency deals with 

E roblemm of industry through its Trade and Industry 
^epartnumt This dc'partment has branches in Tel Aviv 
ana Haifa 

In J945 over 40 per cent of the Jews living in Palestine 
were wage-earners They were distributed as follows, 


Ni’Mbkr oh Jkw’s Gainfully Employed, 1945* 


Category 

No 

Percentage 

Agriculture 

35.000 

J4 8 

Manufai ture 

65,000 

27 8 

Building and Construction 

16,000 

6 8 

Transp^ 

10,000 

4 3 

Commerre and Trade 

26,000 

10 9 

Professions 

20,000 I 

8.4 

Ofhte Employees 

2 2,000 

9 i 

Police 

6,500 

* 7 

Domestic Service 

15,000 

b 3 

Capit alists 

12,000 

5 0 

Miscellaneous 

10.000 

4.2 

Total I 

<*37.500 

100 0 


• Excludes military forces, estimated at 20,000 in 1945 
Source Survey of Palestine 

The efficiencv of industry is largely dependent on the 
productivity and elhciency of the worker and the degree 
of cauitahsation m the enterprise wherein he is eanployed 
The Jewish worker is efficient and intelligent Also the 


oigaiuc compoeition of industrial capital has shown a shift 
towards fixed capital, thus increasing the productivity Of 
the worker 

While the skilled workers command relatively good 
wage-rates, the real income is relatively low A parhcc^ly 
large proportion of workers’ income is expended on rent 
(some 25 per cent) as compared with what is usual else- 
where (some 10-15 per cent) 

Not only is the Jewnsh worker m Palestine handicapped 
by the high proportion of his income which he is compelled 
to spend on rent, and the low purchasing power of his 
wages in terms of food, but he is offered next to no public 
assistance in the form of scKial services He is, for the most 
part, a member of the sick fund organised by the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour (Histadruth), but this fund 
IS supported almost entirely by the contributions of the 
workt*rs tliemselves (In many enterprises and institutions 
the employers also make some contribution ) In most 
countries medical services for workers are partially pro- 
vided for by the State It is usual for the workers them- 
selves to contribute only a fraction of the cost, and the 
remainder derives from employers' contributions and from 
contributions direct from the ('.overnmont Treasury 

The alweni e of similar help from the State in Palestine 
means that the worker pays a very high premium for his 
health insurance 

State-provided social services, including Government 
unemployment insurance, are completely lacking, and all 
such servues are on a charitable or voluntary b^is 

As regards the pre-war perio<l it can be said that, apart 
from the sustained efforts of the Jewish Agency, little had 
been done to organise industry and labour The largest 
individual employers of labour were the railways, public 
works departm(nt, the two electricity undertalungs, and 
the potash and cement companies already mentioned. to> 
gether with the international oil companies and refineries. 

The lack of labour legislation and the indifferent manner 
in which labour laws were enforced, owing to a lack of 
concentrated responsibility, were two of the causes of the 
independent development of labour organisations in the 
Jewish community, in which personal experience of pro- 
greicsive conditions in Europe and a natural bent for social 
progress had resulted in the budding up of an important 
system of relations, whether between workers and em- 
ployers or workers and workers, which for all its lack of 
legal sanction has acquired great force by usage and 
tradition 

The dominant labour organistion of the Jewuh com- 
munity IS the General Federation of Jewish Labour in 
Palestine 

This Federation is a highly organised body, founded in 
1920, and Its membership bias grown from 4,000 m that 
year (including agricultural workers) to 131,000 at the 
present time It represents workers in industry, agri- 
culture, building and transport, as well as clerical workers, 
teachers, physicians, domestic servants and housewives, 
and represents about 85 per cent of alt organised Jewish 
workers in Palestine About 25 per cent of the total 
membership is engaged m agriculture. Membership dues 
range from 7 per cent to 12 per cent according to salary 
or wages earned, which dues include contributions to the 
sick fund, unemployment fund and life assurance It has 
its own school system It will be seen therefore that as 
representing workers it is a strongly organised body which 
has render^ and is rendering ^ood work in respect of 
social service m Palestine It is thus m a position to 
exercise, and does exercise, powers for collective bargain- 
ing on behalf of the workm 
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Industry and Handicrafts 

Industry 

only 

1945*46 


1922 

*93^>-37 

*94*-43 

1945*46 

No of enterprises 

No of persons engaged 

IVoduction in 1,000 

Capital invest^ in £P 1,000 

1.850 

4.750 

500 

Ooo 

5,006 

30.040 

9,109 

“.037 

7.120 

53.000 

39.800 

23.000 

7.350 

57.000 

05.000 

30.000 

2,350 

45.000 

61.000 

27.000 


(Reproduced by permission of Palestine House, Manchester Square, London, W i, from the pamphlet 
Industry tn the Jewish \atioHiil llonu ) 


Kepreaenting employers’ interests there are 

(1) The Manuftuturers' Association, with a membership 
of some 750 firms but excluding the oil companies, Pales- 
tine Potash Ltd , the Palestine Electric Corporation, the 
Jerusalem Electric and Public Service Corporation, and the 
Neshcr Cement Works This association represents firms 
employing between 26,000 and 27,000 employees, of whom 
between 20 to 25 j>er cent are really skilled workers, the 
remainder, apart from learners, being semi-skilled or un- 
skilled 

(2) The Industrial Council, which represents Palestine 
Potash Ltd , the Palestine Electric Corporation Ltd , the 
Pa'estine Economic Corporation, and the Nesher Cement 
Works Ltd The number of employees m these four under- 
takings IS approximately 4,000 

The outstanding feature in the development of industry 
IS absence of State assistance and guidance The Jewish 
Agency and the General hederation of Jewish Labour in 
I*^estme have had to undertake the functions usually 
undertaken by the State with regard to the organi8atiO|i 
of mdustry and labour. 

The table above illustrates the development of industry, 
unique in its diversity in the Middle East, during recent 
years 

Consumption of Electric Current for Inuustrial 
Purposes in Palestine 


194a 

*943 

*944 

*943 

1946 


42 364,000 kWh 
^,781,000 „ 

58.020.000 

68.181.000 

76.829.000 


Source: General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics. 


MINERAL! 

The mineral resources of Palestine capable of commercial 
expkiitation are very restm ttnl The full country is com- 
posed principally of limestone, which provides excellent 
building stone of various types and colours Calcareous 
sandstone abounds along the coast and was used by the 
Crusaders for their maritime forts and castles (e g Athlit 
and Acre) 

The Dead Sea contains many valuable dissolved salts, 
including larnallitc, magnesium chlonde, bromides, and 
common salt A concession for the exploitation of these 
mineialb lAas granted to Palestine Potash Ltd in January 

1930 

Petroleum and bitumen exudations are found around the 
Bouthern part of the Dead Sea This region and the area 
westward as far as the Mediterranean Sea are being ex- 
plored by companies which have been granted oil-prospect- 
ing licences under the Oil Mining Ordinance, 1938 

riic only non-mctallic minerals at present being ex- 
ploited are gypsum and rock salt Gypsum is quarned at 
Menahemya near Tibenas. Rock salt is obtained from the 
Jcbcl Usdum salt mountain at the south end of the Dead 
Sea Salt, how-ever, is produced mainly from sea water, 
both at Athlit and at the Dead Sea Sulphur was formerly 
<|uarric<l near («aza, but is not now worked owing to the 
Mrtual exhaustion of the deposit 

There are sprmgs of medicinal value at Tiberias and 
at £1 Hamma, where bathing establishments on modem 
lines have been erected for the treatment of patients; in 
addition, at El Hamma, large baths for pleasure bathmg 
in water of varying tepid temperatures have been provided 


Extraction of Main Minerals, 1937-44 
(m tons) 


Mineral 

*937 

*938 

*939 

1940 

*94* 

1942 

*943 

*944 

Potassium chlonde (potash) 

36.467 

58,200 

70.093 


101,607 

*04.237 

93.749 

105,050 

Bromine . 

3*0 

485 

619 

934 

527 

1,001 

8*3 

59** 

Salt, sea. at Athht 

9.011 

8,065 

8.736 

9.944 

*0,407 

10,303 

7.955 

7.444 

„ „ „ the Dead Sea 

2,700 

— 


— 

538 

402 

10,000 

*>.3** 

„ rock 

Gypsum 

Plaster of I^ans 

727 

444 

643 

5‘>9 

576 

1,886 

1,822 

l,i8t 

3.934 

3.984 

III 

4.524 

4.403 

4.84* 

8,118 

5.990 

7.428 


*9* 

237 

258 

*.095 

209 

268 

Sulphur 

502 

*.2*5 

842 

*,3«o 

3. *49 

724t 

“ 

“ 


* As from 1944 the bulk of bromine extracted was in the form of bromide salts For purpose of comparison with pro- 
duction figures of previous years the bromine contents of the salts are given in bromine units 
t Exriacted during the first six months, after which nuning operations were discontinued 


Source: Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1944-45. 
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JEWISH LABOUR AND TRADE UNIONS 

The trade-union activity of the Histadruth (General 
Federation of Jewish labour) is carried on through vartoun 
trade unions — agricultural workers, workers in metal 
trades, woodwork, building, transport, textiles, needle- 
work, food trades, clerical work, sundry services, it is 
affiliated to the international trade union movement But 
trade unionism and the protection of workers is only one 
of the many facets of the organisation Cultural activities 
play an important part in the life of the worker, m accord- 
ance With its statutes the Histadruth not only takes care 
of the professional interests of its members, but also sup- 
plies lundergartens, elementary and secondary schools, 
vocational and training schools for children and adolesi ents, 
and evening ( lasses in Hebrew and general sub)ei ts for 
adults The Central Cultural Committee is responsible for 
the production of the Fress organ Davor, tor the publishing 
company "Am Ovod”,tho"Oher' Workers’ Theatre, tnd 
various other activities of a similar nature 

Social services arc included in the Histadruth, mutual 
aid institutions, operating in a highly developed network, 
accompany the member through all aspects of his life The 
underlying principle is “payment according to earnings, 
help according to needs" The most important of these 
institutions are the sick fund, unemployment fund, 
assistance to the aged (“Dor le Dor”), and assistance to 
widows and orphans (“Maziv ") 

As IS obvious, however, the major functions of organised 
labour are mainly concerned with economic matters The 
Histadruth develops economic activities through its 
economic institutions and through workers’ own enter- 
prises on the land (based on co-operation in various forms), 
self-labour and nationally own^ land (co-operative and 
collective settlements), and in townships (producer, trans- 
port, and housing co-operatives) All its economic enter- 
prises are directed through Hevrath Ovdim, which really 
means the Association of Workers but bears the othcial 
title of the General Co-operative Association of Jewish 
Labour, whose aim it is “to unite the Jewish workers in 
Palestine on a co-operative basis in all branches of work” 
The Histadruth Executive Committee acts as the supreme 
body of Hevrath Ovdira, and all Histadruth members are 
Ukewise members of the latter. 

Among the central institutions of the Histadruth note 
should bo taken of the Women's Workers’ Council, which 
aims at the association of women m work and in public 
life, to provide vocational training for girls, and to organise 
cultural and social welfare work In addition theie exists 
the Fedeiation of Working Youth (Hanoar Haoved), which 
looks after the placing of juvciulo w'orkers in employment, 
conducts evening classes in vocational and general subjects 
on their behalf, and directs many of its members to tigri- 
cultural settlements Mention should also be made of the 
“Hapoel’* (Workers’ Sports Association), which is active 
in all fields of physical training, including maritime sports 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL DRQARISATIDRS 

ExFortort' Anoeiation at PalMtint PolitliaS DlamonSt: 33 

Rothschild Boulevard, Tel Aviv 

Manufocturart’ Auociatian at Palostint: 13 Montefiore 
Street, Tel Aviv, f 1924, Publ Hataasnya', Gen Sec 

PalMtina CItrui Control Board: Hmawi Building, Tel Aviv 
Road, Jaffa, f 1940 

PalosUno Eeonomie Socioty: PO Box 593, Jerusalem, f 
1921, 200 mems , Publ occasionally on widely varying 
subjects, Pres M J \FFtE, m a , B sc , LL B , Hon Sec 
E Koenio 

Palottino Industrial Council: PO Box 593, 4 Hasolel 
Street, Jerusalem, f 194L M A. Novomeysky. 

Hon Sec Dr F Koenig 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Aero Oliambor of Commorco and AgrleuNari: Acre; f 1919 

Arab Chambor of Commorco: P O Box 346. Julian's Way, 
Jerusalem, f 1936 

flaxa ObambK of Commorco: Gaza, f i 925 > 

Haifa District Cbambor of Commorco: PO Box 1277, 
Haifa, Pres Anis Nasr, Vice-Pres Fuad Zaben. Hon 
Sec Emile Ffbjan, Treas Hassan Sharif Mansour, 
Oimmittee Kamfl Abdll Rahman, Habib ILaxlm, 
IsMAii Sheikh IIa&san, Fum) Tabba' George Azzam, 
J AMiL Farsoun , Saleh Shbib, Saba Khoury, Michael 
Touma (hon mom), Mohammad Sharif Mamsoub 
Rashid haj Ibrahim (hon. mem ). 

Hobron Chambor of Commorco: Hebron, f 1935 

Jaffa Chambor of Commorco: P O Box 338, Jaffa, f 1922, 
12 mems , Publ Bulleiin (monthly), Hon Sec Shafic 
Naikm 

Joaia Chambor of Commorco: Jenm. 

Jarusaiom chambor of Commorco: PO Box 183, Mupah 
House, Jaffa Road, Jerusalem, f 19 * 9 . men* of 
federation of Chambers of Commerce of the British 
Empire, Publ monthly bulletins, Hon Life Pres E 
Shkli ly. Pres A P S Clark, Vice-I*res M Casm, 
M H Eliach \r. M Eisknstadt, G E Dent, Sec M 
Simon, Committee A E Mulford, I D Mann, M 
Gktsii'IN, S Kazan, M Ochshorn, J E Shamah, S 
Angkl 

Jowish Chambor of Commorco and Industry 

District) PO Box 176, Kingsway, Haifa, f. 1921, 600 
mems , Publ Bulletin (annual) and monthly circular 
letters to mems , Pres S Nathanson; Hon Sec J 
Gotfried 

Nablus Chambor of Commorco: Shweitra Street. Nablus, 
f. 1918 

Naiaroth Chambor of Commorco: Kawar Building, Naza- 
reth, f 1912 

Tol Aviv Chambor of Commorco: P o Box 501, 5 Roths- 
child Boulevard, Tel Aviv, f 1922. 900 mems , Publ 
Bulletin (monthly). Annual Report, Pres Dr b 
Lipkuitz, Sec -Gen I Katz 
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EDUCATION 


•YtTEM or EOUOATION 

Since the inauguration of the civil adnunistratioa in 
Palestine in 1920, a dual system formed on a hnj^stic 
basis, Arab and Hebrew, has gradually developed These 
sterns are divided into pubhc and non-public schools 
On the Arab side the puMic schools compnse Government 


I schools, and on the Touuh side the schoob controlled by 
j the Va'ad Leumi Non>publk, schools are classified by 
I their religious demonmations: Moslem. Christian, and 

I Jewish 

The number of schxils and pupils in the school years 

1938-39 to 1943-44 were : 


Schools \nd Pupils 


School Year 

All 

Schools 

m 

Arab Schools 

Jewish Schools 

Govern- 

ment 


Va'ad 

Leumi 

Other 

Schools 

Total 

Moslem 


Total 


No of Schools 

1938*39 

1,482 

395 

181 


768 

406 

308 

7*4 

»939*40 

*» 3*4 

40 » 

*78 


775 

4*9 

320 

739 

1940-4X 

1 . 49 * 

403 

19* 


*78 

4*3 

298 

?** 

» 94 «- 4 * 

1.52 X 

404 

*77 


770 


309 

73* 

*942-43 

*.530 

403 

X6l 


745 

488 

297 


*943-44 

X.624 

422 

*50 


749 

55 * 

3«4 

hs 


No of Pupils 

1938-39 

166,646 

50,020 

* 4.*72 

23,997 

88,189 

53.334 

23.t2S 

78.457 

* 939-40 

176,^6 

54.3*7 

*4.204 

25.274 

93.845 

5*.90o 

*5,70* 

82,601 

1940*41 

* 77 . 8 ^ 

54**45 

*5.505 

24.659 

94.809 

59, *63 

23.892 


1941-42 

*83.554 

56.558 

* 4 . 75 * 

23 . 6*9 

' 96.928 

62,655 

23.97* 

86.626 

>942-43 

*88,779 

58.325 

*4.567 

25,908 

98.800 

66.317 

23,662 

89.979 

*943-44 


*3. *4* 

* 4.995 

27.232 

105,368 


*4.858 

97.99* 


Source. SUUtst$cat AhUraU of PaUstu**, 1944*45. 


Education is not compulsory and by no means universal, 
and the extent of education vanes among the religious 
communities and shows a higher percentage of schoohng 
among the Jewish and Christian communities. 


School Attxndamce, July 1943 
(includinii the Bedouins) 


Religion 

Total 
school-age 
populotion 
(5-15 years) 

Total school 
attendance 
(5-*5 y«2r8) 

Percentage 
of children 
attending 
school 

Moslems 

268.500 

68,000 

25 

Christians 

27.500 

24,800 

90 

Jews . 

83,000 

75.000 

90 

Total . 

379.000 

167,800 

44 


Source; SUUisttcsl AbUrmct of PaUsUmo, 1944*43. 


AiaklitiritfM ft EilOrttoa. Government Schoois. The 
Government Department of Education is controlled by a 
director, assisted by a deputy director, botii British 


Associated with them are two Palestinian assistant 
directors, a few specialist British officers, and a Palestinian 
inspectorate This inspectorate Is divided into Arab and 
Jewish sections and Anb district inspectors in Jerusalem 
directly administer Government schools within their own 
districts 

The Jewish pubhc schools are administered by the 
Jewish Education Department of the Va'ad Leunu under 
the advice and control of the administrative officers and 
Jewish inspectors of the Government Department of 
Education 

In addition to this, a Board of Higher Studies has been 
instituted consisting of official and non-official members 
of educationalists of the various communities, who pro- 
mote education up to university standard 
ARAB EDUCATION 

EltfiitfitVY EAmMm. Elementary education, both 
urban and rural, has increased greatly since 1930. Afmbk 
is the language of instruction and English is taught as well 

t s e sa dif y f i aett i — . Secondary educatioa in Fuiestme 
n given through the medium of urban schools, to both 
town and village dw^srs 

E ayar a a nat Arah Etiai^ This college was opened in 
1935, containing four secondary classes leading to matrico* 
lation, followed by two trahii^ classes In thase cl a sse s 
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Arabic and English literature are continued by all students 
to intermediate level. 

Other Government higher education centres are the 
Women's Training College, Jerusalem. Rural Teachers’ 
Training Centre, Tulkarm, Women Rural Teachers’ Train- 

(jKowth ok thk Arab 


73,133 pupils, roughly three-quarters of all Jewish pupils 
receiving instruction in Palestine. 

Ornnisatton •! tht Hskrtw PiiMie telMtl lytltM. The 

Va'ad Leumi school falls into three groups. G^eral, Mis- 
I rachi (religious), and Labour The general schools include 

Public School System 


School 

Vt*.ir 

No of 
Schools 

No of 
Teachers 

No of Pupils 

Average 
No of 
pupils per 
teacher 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1920-21 

244 

5^5 

> 3 .'' 5 f* 

2,786 

16,442 

31 

\()zyih 

3'4 

(,87 

1(>,I4(> 

3.591 

19.737 

29 

1930-3' 

308 

744 

>9.349 

4.942 

24,288 

33 

* 935 - 3 <» 

384 

1.14H 

33.033 

9,7 >2 

42,765 

37 

» 93^>-37 

38 i 

>.' 7 <>,. 

33.203 

9.5 >0 

42.713 

36 

' 937 - 3 « 

402 

1.299 

38.245 

If . >55 

49,400 

38 

1938-39 

395 

>.312 

39.702 

10,318 

50,020 

38 

1939-40 

402 

>.349 

42,219 

12,148 

54 . 3 ^i 7 

41 

1940-41 

403 

>. 3'>4 

42.661 

1 1.984 

54.^>43 

40 

1941-42 

404 

1,4V* 

44.244 

> 2 . 3 t 4 

56,358 

39 

1942-43 

403 

1.452 

45 .f>o 3 

>2.732 

58.325 

40 

> 943 - 4-4 

422 

1,0.87 

49,375 

> 3 . 7 b 6 

63.141 

37 


Source StaUstical AbUract of Palestine, 1944-45 


ing Centre. Ramallah Facilities for higher and more 
specialised training are provided by means of scholarships 
by the Government to scholars at the American University 
of Beirut, m technical schools in Egypt, and in universities 
and other educational institutions in the United Kingdom 

JEWISH EDUCATION 

The administration of the Jewish Agency school system 
from the beginning of the school year 1932-33 devolved 
upon the Jewish community of Palestine as or^nised 
under the Religious Communities Ordinance An Execu- 
tive Education Committee was set up consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish Agency, the Va'ad Leumi, the 
municipahty of Tel Aviv, and settlements which have 


about 54 per cent of the pupils In Mizrachi schools great 
stress IS laid on relimous ^truction and observance, while 
in the labour schools emphasis is laid on agriculture, with 
a strong tendency towards self-government and individual 
work 

Elfmantary Eiiicatieii. Practically all Jewish children 
receive elementary education, the majority of them attend 
schools controlletl by the Va'ad Leumi Kindergartens 
form a prominent feature of the system and are mostly 
under the supervision of the Jewish Department of Educa- 
tion The elementary school proper has a course covering 
eight years 

Stcondary Eleven complete secondary schools 


Growth of the Hfbrkw Public School System 


School 

Year 

No of 
Schools 

No of 
Teachers 

No of Ihipils 

Average 
No of 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

teacher 

1925-26 

>77 

707 

8,21 1 

8.963 

17.174 

24 

>930-31 

260 

1. 031 

10,446 

11,624 

22.070 

21 

1935-36 

354 

>.704 

19,902 

21.245 

41.147 

24 

>936-37 

373 

2,070 

22.686 

24,602 

47,288 

23 

1937-38 

395 

2.20(i 

23.952 

25,968 

49.920 

23 

>938-39 

406 

2.374 

25.725 

27,609 

53.334 

22 

1939-40 

419 

2 . 5>7 

27.697 

29.203 

56,900 

23 

1940-41 

413 

2,649 

29,140 

30,023 

59.163 

22 

1941-42 

442 

2.827 

30,6^ 

31.965 

62.655 

22 

1942-43 . 

488 

3.029 

32.561 

33.756 

66,317 

22 

> 943-44 

55 > 

3.480 

35.992 

37 .i 4 t 

73.133 

21 


schools other than those of the Jewish Labour Federation. 
In addition to the Executive Committee, a Pedagogical 
Council (Va'ad Hachinuleh), composed of representatives 
of party interests and the Teachers' Association, has 
important advisory powers in educational matters The 
dimt administration of the Hebrew public ‘ system is 
carried out by the Va'ad Leumi Department of Education, 
headed by a director and an inspectorate and clerical staff. 
Tlxis department controlled in 1943-44 331 schoob with 


have been established, comprising a four-year preparatory 
section and an eight -year gymnasium course, of which the 
last five years are termed secondary m accordance with 
official nomenclature Most of these schools are co- 
educational 

TWIChirt* Traiaiaf* For the training of teachers two 
General and two Mizrachi traming collies exist, m which 
secondary school subjects are studied concurrently with 
educational science 
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Va'ad Lbumi Education Budobt, School Ybar 1943-44 


Revenue from 

Amount 

Expenditure on 

Amount 

Government. 

£P 

Administration 


Ordinary grant 

05.000 

Salaries 

I 3 . 40 «' 

Compensatory allowance 

4 b. 52 o 

Expenses 

7.756 

Jewish Agenco grant 

7^.300 

Maintained schools 


Va'ad Leumi 

3.900 

Teachers' salaries 

63.337 

Local authorities 

17.707 

Other charges 

* 2.734 

School fees 

3^.049 

Grants to other schools 

50.483 

Miscellaneous 

9<>5 

Compensatory allowances 

78,046 



Pensions and miscellaneous 

20.471 

Total revenue 

238.441 



Deficit 

7.788 



Total 

246,229 

Total 

246,229 


Source StaUsttcal Abstract of Palesttne, 1944-45 


NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

HlMltin SchOOlt. The number of non-Govemment Mos- 
lem schools ts relatively small The Supreme Moslem 
Council controls a few schools and orphanages W<th t.he 
exception of the Itav^dat Al-MaAnl and Al-Ibrahimiya in 
Jerusalem and the Najah school of Nablus, all Moslem 
schools arc of an elementary type The lan^age of instruc- 
tion throughout IS Arabic, except in the higher classes of the 
three secondary schools, where English is use<l A con- 
siderable number of kuttabs exist in which the Koran, 
reading, and writing are taught The standard in these 
remains low At the end of the school year 1.^43-44 150 
Moslem schools were maintained with an enrolment of 
14.995 pupils, of whom 3,312 w'ere girls 

Ollritmil tckMlt. Various foreign orgamsations and 
religious bodies maintain their interest in education, 
notably the Church Missionary Society, the Jerusalem ami 
East Mission, the Church Missions to the Jews, the 
American Friends' Mission, the Scots’ Mission, and various 
Roman Catholic bodies The French, German, and Italian 
Consuls-General used to control their respective national 
missionary schools, but most of these are now managed 
and partly financ^ by the Government Department of 
Education 

Imtiative in establishing and maintaining schools con- 
tinues to be shown by various local Christian communities 
The Latin, Orthodox, Syrian, and Armenian Patriarchates, 
the Custode di Terra Sancta, and the Archbishop of the 
Greek Cathohe Church supervise schools of their respective 
denominations, while orthodox societies in Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Haifa, and Acre maintain schools for children of 
their own community 

Among the foreign Christian schools of standing are the 


Jerusalem Girls' College, St George’s School, Bishop Gobat 
School (all Anglican), the Terra Sancta College (Franciscan), 
the Greek LyciJe, Schmidt’s Girls’ College (German Roman 
Cathohe), and the College des Frftres (French), all in 
Jerusalem, the Amencan Friends’ Mission Schools in 
Ramallah, the Tal)eetha Mission School for Girls and the 
English High School in Jaffa, St Luke’s School and the 
English High School for Girls in Haifa In all secondary 
schools under British or American control, the secondary 
section of the Terra Sancta College, the Frferes matricula- 
tion class, and Schmidt's Girls’ College, the language of 
instruction is English Various foreign languages are used 
as the medium of instruction in schools controlled by 
foreign bodies, while English and Arabic are also taught 
as subjects in nearly all of these schools 

The Jerusalem Girls' College, which is under the direct 
control of the Anglican bishop, prepares candidates for 
examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge Board, London 
University, and the Ikiard of Higher Studies The Scots’ 
College (now St Luke’s) has an established reputation, 
especially on the scientific side, while St George’s School 
and Bishop Gobat School, both with adequate accom- 
modation for boarders, are attended mainly by Christians 
but also by Moslems and Jews Bishop Gobat School, 
founded in 1853, is the oldest missionary school in the 
country Educational work of value has also been carried 
out for many years by the Amencan Fnends’ Society in 
Ramallah and the neighbounng villages The Church 
Missions to Jews maintain two schools, one in Jerusalem 
and the other in Jaffa 

The following table gives comparative figures for five 
years The figures are only approximately correct, as some 
groups of Catliolic schools, not always the same groups, 
have for some years past failed to render statistical returns 


Schools and Pupils 


School 

Year 


No 

of Schools 



No of Pupils 

Catho- 

he 

Protest- 

ant 

Ortho- 

dox 

Others 

Total 

Year 

Catho- 

lic 

Protest- 

ant 

Ortho- 

dox 

Others 

Total 

*939-40 . 

1*9 

34 

28 

>4 

*95 

*939-40 . 

*5.700 

4.9*9 

3.635 

1,010 

25.274 

1940-41 . 

108 

3 * 

30 

*7 

186 

*940-4* 

*5.058 

4.642 

3.682 

*.277 

24.639 

1941-42 . 

1 16 

3 * 

3 * 

II 

189 

* 94*-42 

16,091 

4.78* 

3.800 

947 

25.619 

*942-43 • 

no 

30 

28 

*3 

181 

*942-43 • 

16,059 

4.778 

3.862 

1,209 

23.908 

*943 44 . 

109 

30 

29 

9 

*77 

* 943-44 

* 7 .*** 

5.042 

3.932 

*.*47 

27,232 

I 
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4twllll lehMlt. In addition to tbf fchoob controlled bv 
the Va'ad J<eami, there are a large number of other Jewish 
sclioola providing a general elementary or secondary coarse 
Prominent among these are the Evelina de Rothschild 
School for Girls in Jerusalem, and the schools of the 
Alliance Isrdalite Universelle in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
He 'fa, Tibenas, and Safad, in which English and French 
respectively are used as the medium of instnictKm in 
adoition to Hebrew All these schools are in receipt of a 
grant from the Department of Education. 

About one-quarter of the Jewish private schools are of 
the Tahnud Torah type, giving religious instruction with a 
small amount of general education The "Etx Hayim" and 


Agndat-Inael Organisations maintain separate systems of 
SQch schools, the former in Jerusalem only and the latter 
all over the country The language of instruction in "Etx 
Hayim" is Yiddish but in meet of the Talmud Torah 
schools of the Agudat-Israel the language of instruction is 
Hebrew, 

In X941-43 the Talmud Torah schools of the Agudat- 
Israel, and an additional number of such schoob of sesm- 

f iublic character, were recognised as eligible lor grants, and 
mprovements have been mtroduced m the staffing, equip- 
ment. and syllabus 

The folio wmg table gives figures m respect of Jewish 
schools not included in the Hebrew pubhc school system: 


School 

Year 

Alliance 

Isriiahte 

1 ^oiverselle 

Anglo- Jewish 
Association* 

1 

^Vomen‘s 

International 

Zionist 

Organisation 

Agudat-Israel 

Organisation 

Under 

Private 

Control 

Total 



No of Schools 


X9S9-40 


9 

1 

8 

32 

280 

320 

X940-4* 


9 

I 

8 

23 

257 

298 

*94**42 


9 

I 

8 

27 

264 

309 

*942-43 


9 

X 

8 

22 

257 

297 

*043-44 


9 

1 

8 

3* 

275 

324 



No. of Pupils 


*039-4® 


4.4*3 

40s 

616 

3.461 

17.808 

33,701 

*94®^* 


4.»*4 

40« 

533 

2.693 

16,143 

23,892 

*94«-4* 


3.990 

39* 

469 

3.360 


*3.97* 

*943-43 


4.09a 

4*9 

407 

2.878 

13.866 

23.662 

*943-44 


4.**4 

4*0 

502 

3.675 

X5.9«7 

*4.858 


* Known as the Evelina de Rothschild Girls* School 


Source. SiaUstuai Abstroa of PaUsttn$, 1944*45 


AgriMriInrtI IdMtMMI. Great attention is paid in 
Palestine to agricultural education, and a super^sor of 
school gsodens, wKh three asslstaat in s pector s , n in charge 
of agncultvral instruction in Government rural schools 
The Kadoorie Agriculture School for Arabs at Tulkarm 
provi de s a two-year course in the theory and practice 
of agricttlture *rhe Kadoone Agriculture School for Jews 
at Mount Tabor was op»ed in 1934 The largest agri- 
cultural schotd It the MSkva Israd. near Tel Avhr, con- 
trolleii by the Alliance Isrdalite An agncultural secondary 
school was opened by Jewuh fanners at Pardess Hanna 
in 1934 An unportant development in agricnlteral educa- 
tfan was achieved in Jewish settlements by the placing of 
immigrant yenths, mninW from Cemtml Euraptw he the 
collective settlements, where they received a two-year 
course of general education along with agricultural training 

Twiinleal liucalioil. in 1936 a Government Trade 
School for Arab students was opened in Haifa, which pro- 
vides training in a three-year course in a vanety of trades 
Manual training is provided in all Govenunent town schools. 
The Hebrew s y stwn comprises four technical schools into 
which boys are admitted after completion of an eight-yenr 
elementary school trakung, and are given a three-year 
course. 

Nigher EtawllM. Higher education » given m Palestine 
at the Hrixrcfw University inaugurated m 19x5. Higher 
technical education is given at the Hebrew Techmeal 
CoHege at Haifa 


Tm NIMCW imiVtlltlTT 

JERUSALEM 

Founded 1918, inaugurated 1923. 

Prssulsmt: Dr J L. Magmes 

CkmtrtmoH of Board of Govtmors: Dr. C. WauMAMM. 
Dapaty Cbm$ramM of Board of Qomamo/rt: Prof. S. 
Brodbtsky. 

Cka$rmnn of Exacatw Counctl: Sir Leon Simom. c.n. 
Ractar: Prof M Fbkkts. 

Admtnistrator Dr D W Senator, o n.x. 

Number of stndents: 11,000. 

The library contains 480,000 volumes 
Deans 

FacaUy of Huau a tt ius . Prof. U Torczymejl 
Faculty of Sexonu Prof G R/ :ah 
Pre-Fac%Uty of Medtcino Prof S Adler, o b b. 

Faculty of Agneuitmo' Prof. I. Elaearx-Volcani, m u.b. 

PROrESSORS. 

Fmcoltv at AonooBurci 

ELAZARi-'i^LCii^ Isaac, m.b.b., dip. aor. (AgricuItUK). 
Faculty of ituaumthss: 

Albbcr. Hanokh, pu.d. (History of Halakha snd Aggada). 
Assaf, SiMBA (Geooie and RabMmo Literature). 

Bachi, RoBsaTOt Dr. iur. (Statfatks and Demoprmhy). 
Baer, Isaac F., pbjs. (Memwval Jewish Hiitmy). 

Bentwic^ Noruan, 11.A. Antematiansl Relatjons). 

Bajirtb, David H., pu.d. (Arabic L a n guag e and L i ter a t u re). 
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Bjuumumm, Hugo S., ph^d. (P 
Bonavbmtuba, E*i*o ph.o. (Pi . 

Bubkk, Maktin, pm.d. (Social Philocophy). 

Cassuto, Umberto, m d , d tirr (Bible). 

Bpstbim, Jacob N , ph d. H'almudic Philology). 

Guttmam, JuLiva, PH D. (Jewish Philotc^y). 

Klausnbr, Joseph, ph d. (Modem Heoceiw Literature and 
History of the Second Temide Era). 

Kobbmbr, Richard, ph d. (Modem History) 

Mayer, Leo A , ph d. (Near Eastern Art and Archaeology) 
Roth, Leon, m a , ph d (Philosophy) 

ScnoLEM, Gershom, ph d. (Jewish Mystklsm) 

Scbwabb, Moshe, ph d. JCiaasics). 

Segai., Mosbb Z., m.a. (Bible). 

SuKENiK, Eleaxar L , ph d. (Palestinian Archaeology). 
Torczymer, Harry, ph d. (Hebrew Philology) 

Weil, Gotthold, ph d (Arabic and Turkish Philology). 
Pr$-FacuUv of Med\c%ne: 

kx>\M., Saul, o b b , m.b ,chb,dtm,mrcp. (Parasitology) 
Feicbnbaum, Aryeh, m d (Ophthalmology). 

Franco, Shelomo B., m d (Pathological Anatomy). 
Halberstaedter, Ludwig, m o (Radiology). 

Mbr, Gideon, o b e , m d. (j^idenuology) 

Wertheimer, Ernst, m d. (Pathological Physiology). 
Zondek, Bernhard, m d (Gynaecology and Obstetrics) 


Facuity of Scunce * 

Bobtklsxy, Max, ph.d (Inorganic Chemistry) 
Bodbnheimer, Fritz S , ph d (General Zoology and Entom- 
ology) 

Farkas, Ladislaus, Dr Ing (Physical Chemistry). 

Fekrte, Michael, ph d. (Mathematic^ 

Fodor, Andor, ph d (Biological and Colloidal Chemistry). 
Frabnkel, Abraham, A. ph.d. (Mathematics) 

Picard, Leo, ph d (C^logy) 

Racah, Giuuo, ph d (Theoretical Physics) 


HEBREW TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

(iMtihito Of Tichnolofy) 

HAIFA 

Founded 1912, inaugurated 1924-25 
Prtnctpai Ing Solomon Kaplansky 
Chairman of Board of Governors * Eliahu Bbrligne 
Chairman of Academic Council Prof H Neumann 
Financial Secretary Yehoshua Nrssyahu 
Academic Secretary Mordechai Levy, ph d 
Librarian Dr R Feiner 
The library contains 20.000 volumes 
Number of students’ 617 men, 33 women, total 650 
Publications annual scientific publications 
The Hebrew Technical College is a fully developed 
engineering faculty of university rank, offering under- 
graduate courses leading to the degree of Ingenieur and 
research facilities in a recently established post-graduate 
school 

Deans 

Depetrlnuni of Architecture Prof E Ratnbr, dip ino 
Chaim Weitmann Department of Chemical Engineering I 
KaLUGAI, M sc , M am , CHBM SOC 
Department of Civil Engineering log S. Ettingen, 
M A.H B (Lond ), M A INT , R C. 

Department of Industrial Engineering (including Division 
of Mechanical Engineering and Division of Electrical 
Engineering) Prof F Oixendorff, dip ing , dr ing 


Heimanm, Hugo, ph.d ^emical Technology). 

Kaluoai, Isaac, k.sc. (General and Organic (hiemistry}. 

Department of Civil Engineering: 

Brbueb, Joseph, Ing. (Hydraulics and Hydraulic Engineer- 
ing)- 

Habsr-Schaim, Isaac, dip ino. (Theory of C<mEtnietiotts, 
Meehaiucs). 

Neumann, Heinbich, Dr. log (Strength and Elastkity^f 
Materials Buildiu Maten^ Structural Engineering). 

ScMWBaiN, Edwin, ih. Ing (Tneory of Structures, Applied 
Mechanic^. 

Ettingen, Shlomo, c b , m.a.h e. (Load.), m a int.r c. 
(Highway and R^way Engineering). 

Frrudenthal, Autred, Dr. lu. (Tech ) (Bridge Design). 

Grossman, Jeremiah, pm d. (MathemRucs). 

Shenburo, Dov, b sc , d mbch r. (Surveying, Elements 
Machines) 

Department of Industrial Engineering' 

Kurrkin. Max, Dr Ing (Tech.) (Mechanical Technology, 
Shop Management) 

Tchrrniavskv, Aron, d sc. (Experimental and Matbematioal 
• Phyidcs). 

Ollbndorpf, Franz, Dr Ing (Electrical Technology, Modem 
Physics) 

Frank, Sulomc^ dip. ing , ami mech e. (Reciprocating 
Enfdnes and Steam Generators). 

Ilbero, Hanan, dip ino, (Turbo Machines). 


COLLEGES AND HIGHER INSTITUTES OF 
LEARNING 

AgricttIturnI School, **Mlkya liraol": near Tel Aviv, 
Principal A Krause 


Al-Kullioh ol-Arahiyoh (Jhe Arab College) Jerusalem, i 
1919, founded as training centre for teachers of 
Government schools, preparation for the Palestine 
Matriculation, Palestine Intermediate, and Palestine 
Diploma (b A ), Arts and Sciences. Head A S Al- 
Khalidi. number of professors 5; number of students 
100 

Tho Britith Council School of Higher StuOiot: Jerusalem, 
f 1045, this school was founded to offer tuition and 
facih'ics for study in English subjects and the humani- 
ties to students who wish to continue their studies at 
univervity level through the medium of English 
Director R J Hilton, b a , b litt (Oxon) (Acting) 
Director of Studies S W White, m a (Cantab). 


English Studies: 

Hilton, R J (Literature). 

Adamson, Miss V., b.a. (hons ) (Lond ) (Language and 
Literature). 

Languages: 

Kamal, Abdul Hafez, b a. (hons ) (Lond ) 

Hilton, R J 
Yourcrau, Dr W. 

SCHACHTBR, H , B A (Lond ) 

Astley, Sir Francis, Bt., b.a. (Oeod). 

Rubinstein, A 
History 

White, S. W. (Mediaeval and Modem History)- 
CuNNiNGTON, Miss E A , Hji. (Lood.) (Modbsval HisCory) 
Jonas, Dr. H , ph d. (Marbmg) (Andant HiMory). 
Economics: 

White, S. W. (Economics and Bconomic History). 


Associate Professors 

Depa rt men t <4 ArekUectnre: 

Klein, Alexandee, abch. (Town Planning) 

Ratner^ Eugene, dip. ino. (ArchitecttMal Design, History of 
Architecture). 

Chasm Wetsmasm Department of Chemical Bn g ineerjn g : 

Samvel, Rudolf, ph.d., rtHST.p., f.phys.8oc. (Lond.), 
P.IND.AC., sc. (Physical Chemistry and Molecular Physics). 
CiMBEMAM, &IUL, D.SC., iNO.cMiM. (Analytical Cbettliby). 


Britith School of Archadogy in doruioloin: c/o American 
School of Oriental Research, Jemsalem; f 19*9. 
Major G E Kirk, m a ; Publ Palestine Esrplorahon 
(quarterly) 

Ecolo Bihliguo ol Ecolo Afhiltflsuo Frtufaloo: P O 

Box 178, Jerusalem, f 1890. Dir. R P R db Vaux, 
o p , Librarian RPR Benoit, library contains 
25,000 voU.. research. Biblical and Oriental studies, 
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exploration and excavation in Paleatine, Pub! Revue 
Btbltqite (quarterly), Etudes Bibltques, Etudes Ptdes- 
ttntennes et Oruntales, Etudes Arcnaologtques, special 
publications on Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron, and 
Kminaus 

Ell Hayiin, Etutral TmIiinhI Torali arE anmE YMkhrak: 

e^P O Box 300, Jerusalem, f 1841 
President Itabbi I Z Mkltzer, Talmudical IVof 
V ice~President Rabbi S S Salasnik, Talmudical Prof 
Principal Rabbi J M Tiu azinsky, Talmudical I’rof 
Treasurer Rabbi K M Isknstkin 
Secretary Rabbi A Pakush-Glic kman 
The library « onlains 10,000 volumes 
Numbei of students 1,395 

Qovernment Trade School: Haifa, f 1937 
Director D A Russki l 
Number of students 80 

Jorusalom Law Clatsoi: Jeru8<ileni. f njn 

Director The Attorney-General to the Govemraem of 
Palestine 

Number of students 250 

Miirachi Toaehort* Training Coliogo for Mon: PO Box 

7008, Jerusalem, f iqio 

Principal 1C Katzknhlenuogfn, pii o 

Secretary Nachman Hkllkr, f( i . 

I tbrarian Rabbi Dr E Posner 
The library contains 14,500 volumes 
Number of students i6o 

Pontifical Biblical Instituto: P O ri<^x 407. Jerusalem, f 
1927, Object completion of studies on Biblical geo- 
graphy and archjBology, library contains about 5,000 
vols , I’ubl volumes on excavations in Teleilat Ghassul 
m the Jordan Valley, Uir P Anorfws Pfrnandez, 
J 

School of Law and Economict: Tel Aviv, f 1935 

Directors P Dickstrin, Dr S Eisenstadt, Prof M 
Lazarson, I*rof B Siekk 

7 professors, 103 students 


LEARNED AND tOIENTIPIO SOCIETIES 
AND INSTITUTES 


AgrlCNltMral Roiaarcli Station: Rehovot; f 1929. Reftearcb 
divisions agronomy, horticulture, citric ulture, applied 
botany, soil chemistry, animal husbandry, plant 
pathology, entomology, rural cconomu s and planning, 
instituted by the Jewish Agency 


Daniol SiOft ROMarch IntUtlltf (Chaim fVeumann Research 
Foundatum): Rehovot; f. 1935, Object, theoretical and 
practical research. Pubis various, on chemical and 
M lentitic subjects 

lion Director of Research Dr Chaim Wbizmann 


Scientific Staff 
Bseomann, B., fm d. (Berlitd 
Bbromann, P., m.d , PH.D. (Berlin). 

Berlin, T.. fm.d. (Jerusalem) 

Block, B. M., fh.d. (Prague) 

Dbutscn, B , PH.D. (Vienna) 

Goldschmidt, F., fh.d. (Berlin) 

Hasxblbbjio. I., PH.D. (Paris) 

Hblunobr, E., PH.D. (London) 

Hirsxbbro, Y., PR D. (Bnissels) 

Rosbnpbld, B., PH.D. (Munich) 

Samdbr, L., Dr. Ing. (Darmstadt) 

Skapirix D., ra d. (Berlin) 

Simon, B., ph d. (Berlin) 

Sprinsak, Y.. PH.D. (JwusRlero) 

TAUB, L., PH.D., MAO.PRARM. (Munlch) 

Taub, W» ra.o. (Geneva) 

VoLCNi, B., PB.D. (JerusRieml. 

Wbiskanm, a., pn.D. (Ziltich) and 13 technical assistanU. 


EcoaaaMc Rasaarah iastitalt al Iba dowfali AgaaM: P.O. 
Box 7041, Jerusalem, f. 1936, Dir Dr Alprxd BommE; 
Librarian Mrs F Blumrm stock. Objects: research on 
economic and social problems in Palestine with raecial 
reference to its Jewish sector, and analogous studies of 
Middle Eastern countries generally, hbrary contains 
6,000 vols , Pubis Bulletin of the Economic Research 
Institute of the Jetvish Agency, results and investigations 
of the Research Institute are issued also in current 
bulletins and monographs 

Mtkiaa Nirdamin Soclatjf: 3 Redak Road, Jerusalem, f. 
1863, Pres Prof S Assap, Sec Dr A H. Frbimann, 
Object pubhcation of Hebrew works of the older 
classical Jewish literature, 600 mems 
Tha Middla East Socitty of Jtrtisalom : PO Box 7050, 
Jerusalem, f 1946, Chair M Ren A Neuvillk (French 
Consul-General), Hon Sec N N Nimri, Hon Treas 
Stanley Goldfoot, Members of Council Abdkl 
Monem Bky Mostafa (Egyptian Consul-General), 
Adel Bey Jabr, Dr A Bonn6 (Head Economic 
Research Institute). Elie Eliachar, J A Hilton 
(Chair Municipal Commission, Jeiusalem), Najebb 
Bey Abu Shaar (Legal Adviser Saudi Arabian Consu- 
late) R NkWTON, T V Scrivknor (Palestine Ad- 
ministration), Objects to promote research into specific 
problems of Middle Eastern life, to study the political, 
economic, social, and cultural affairs of Middle East 
countries, to provide a forum for authoritative dis- 
ciivsion of matters falling withm the Society’s scope of 
interest, to exchange ideas, opinions, and information 
With other societies and institutes elsewhere which 
specialise in these interests and studies, Publ Journal 
of the Muiille hast Society (quarterly) 

Thd PalMtinf Attociation of Jawiih Economitti: 45 Ram- 
bam Street, Jerusalem, f 1943, Central Cttee Dr A 
Brombergbr, Dr L Grunbaum, Dr Y Leiman, A 
Mohlivbr, L Schneider, Dr E Koenig 
PalMtifit Economic Society: PO Box 764, Jerusalem, 
Pres. M Japfbb, m a., ll.b., p.r xcon s.; Chair. M. 
Novomevsky, m IN8T MM, M.i CHXM.B.; Objocts. 
to discuss all economic questions relating to Palestine 
and to seek co-operation from all persons regardless of 
their economic views 

Tho Poloctino Explorslion Fond: 2 Hmde Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W 1, f 1865, Pres The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Hon Sw 'Rev C. B Mortlock, m a , 
F s A , Object systematic investigation of the archse- 
ology, topography, geology, physical geography, and 
the manners and customs of Palestine, Publ Palestine 
Exploration (quarterly) 

The PalccliiM Nitlnrieal Md EttUNfmphidal SncMy: P O 

Box 1062, Jerusalem, f 1925; Pi^ Prof B Dinaburg, 
Sec Dov Nbuman, m a , Object to promote the study 
of Jewish history, manners and customs all over the 
world, 550 mems , Publ Zion (quarterly), containing 
summaries m English 

Thg ttaNdardt ImlitiitiM ft PalwliM: P O. Box 601. 200 
Duengoff Road, Tel Aviv, Dir Arnold Arnstein, 
CH B , Objects publications of standard specifications 
of industrial products and matenads and the testing of 
commodities. 

GULTURAL lOGIETIES ARD INGTITUTIONG 
ARAB SOCIAL CLUBS 
me Arafc CliiG: Jaffa 
mt Arafe tpdrlt Gl«k: Jaffa 
IHt Artfe tpdrtt CillG: Jerusalem 
Tlld CdlMte GIdft: Haifa and Jaffa 
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•irali t9MlM <• Mfa: P o. Box 630. laffa 

Tkt IlMMliMMl iMWlilt: Jaffa 

TIM MmMm a«i: Haifa 

TIM NatfaMl Sports QloS: Jaffa 

Tho OrtfeoSos Sink: Haifa 

TtrokBonZtotf Clok: Gaza 

Tko Union CInk: Jaffa 

Yontfc OrtkoSox Clllk: Jerusalem 

Tho British Conneil: PO Box 2, Jerusalem, incorp by 
Royal Charter, Patron H M the King, Chair Sir 
Ronald Adam, Bt, gcb, dso, obb. Rep in 
Palestine J B S Jardink, Asst Rep J Livingstone, 
Asst Rep (Functional) Major I R Dyer, Chief 
Accountant RAM Welsh, Books Officer R J 
Hilton, Librarian Miss C M Pollock, Dirs H 
Richardson (Tel Aviv), K C Hunter (Haifa), J A 
Cayton (Jaffa), H E Warrington (Nablus) 
Hnkimth (The Hebrew National Theatre) PO Box 222, 
Tel Aviv, f 1918, Dirs IUruch Chembrinsky, Zvi 
Friedland, performancci) plays on all subjects in 
Hebrew, cast 26 actors 

Htmatotoh (The Palestine Theatre of Satire, Musical 
Comedy, Operetta, Co-operative Soaety Ltd ) P O Box 
158 Tel Aviv, f 1928, Dir Baruch Goriatsiiikov, 
performances satirical plays, cast 1 1 (approx ) 
“Ohoi” (Palestine Workers' Theatre, Co-operative Society) 
P O Box 107, Tel Aviv, f 1925, Dirs Moshe Halevv, 
Friedrich 1 x>be, performances plays on Biblical and 
Jewish histoiical subjects, Jewish life in the Diaspora, 
human and general cultural problems, cast 27 actors 
The PaiMtint Sjfmpiiony Orchtitra: Ohcl Hall, Tel Aviv, 
f 1936, Conductors M Taube, Bronislaw Szulc, G 
Singer, C McNair 

Young Mon't Christian Association: St Julian’s Way, 
Jerusalem, f 1878, this Y M C A is one of the largest 
m the world and has become a very important cultural 
centre in Palestine 

PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 
Association of Enginoors and Architects in Palestine: Tel 

Aviv, f 1921, brs Jerusalem, Haifa, Galilee 

Manufacturers’ Association of Palestine: PO Box 207, 13 
Montehore Street, Tel Aviv, f 1924 
The Palestine Arab Medical Association: 3'> Mamiiiah 
Road, Jerusalem, f 194 f. 300 mems , brs Jaffa, 
Haifa, Nablus, Gaza, Pres Dr T \whk Canaan, Hon 
Sec Dr Mahmoud T Dajani 
Palestine Composers’ and Authors' Association Ltd.: PO 

Box 234, Tel Aviv, f 1030, 100 mems , Board of Dirs 
Max Brod, Y Gorochov, P B Haim, A Boskovit/, 
M Mahler-Kalkstein 

The PalesUne Industrial Council Ltd.: PO ik>x 593, 4 
Hasolel Stre^et, Jerusalem, f 1941 

Palestine Jewish Bar AssoclaUon: P o Box 1881, Tel Amv, 
PO Box 433, Jerusalem. 650 mems, Publ Haprakht 
(monthly). Pres Dr M Dunkelblum, Vice-Pres Dr 
M Doukhan 

The Palestine Jewish Medical Association: 9 Yameh Street, 
Tel Aviv, f 1912, 2,300 mems , Object functions of 
scientific, professional, and public (social) nature, Publ 
Bulletin (quarterly), Pres M Sherman, m d 

tocioty of Municipal Enginoors of Paloslino: P O Box 1433, 
Haifa, f 1943, Pres H Kendall 


Stndonts* Feder a tion In Paleolino: Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem. Hebrew Technical College, Haifa; 1,000 
mems , Publ Ntv Hastudent 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 

The Brttfsh Council LMrary: Jerusalem, Chief Librarian 
Miss C. M Pollock, b a (hons ) (Lond ). r l a , numlx'r 
of volumes, 10,000 

Ecolo BIMiguo at Ecolo Archdolocicuo Fraafoiso: P O Box 

178, Jerusalem, Librarian RPR Benoit, number of 
volumes, 25.000 

Qonoral Jewish Historical Archives: P O l3ox 10O2, Jeiu- 
salem, f 1940. maintained by the Palestine Historical 
and Ethnographical Society, Dir Dr J Mkisal, this 
library is intended to serve as the central archives of 
Jewish history at all times and especially for tho Naii- 
persecution years 

Hebrew Technical College Library: Haifa, Librarian Dr R. 
Feinbr, number of volumes 20,000 

Jewish National and University Library: PO Box 503, 
Jerusalem, f 1892, Librarian (Vacant), Acting Librarian 
Dr I Joel, number of volumes, 480,000, MSS , 2,025 
(Hebrew) 

Library of Ecenemlc Archives for the Middle East: P O 

Box 7041, Jerusalem, f 1931, Dir Alfred IkiNNi, 
incorp into the Economic Reaeanh Institute of the 
Jewish Agency, number of volumes, 6,000 

Library of the Franciscan Order: PO lk)x 576, The 
Flagellation, Jerusalem, Libranan Fr Bellarmino 
Baoatti, numlser of volumes, 6,300 

Medical Library of Palestine: Jerusalem, f 1912, labranan 
Mirjam Rabinovitz, m d , brs Tel Aviv, Haifa, Affule, 
Rehovot, Tiberias, Petah Tikvah, Hedera, number of 
volumes, 3,000 

Municipal Library "ghar’ar Zion”: P O Box 80, 8 Monte- 
ftore Street, Tel Aviv, f 1891, Librarian Prof Dr 
Heinrich Ix)k\vk, number of volumes, 100,000, general 
library in ten languages 

Zionist Central Archives: P O Box 92, Jerusalem, f 1919, 
Dir Dr ('. Heri nz. Librarian P Graftz, number of 
volumes 20,000 


MUSEUMS 

**Btxaiel” Jewish National Museum: PO l 3 ox 398, Jeru- 
salem, f 1906, Dir M Narkiss, largest collection of 
Jewish ecclesiastical ait in the world, collfx,tion of 
paintings, drawings, and sculptures by modern Pales- 
tinian artists, also collcxtion of 20 ,ckk) prints, 60,000 
reproductions, 30000 book plates, and an art libiary 
of 15,000 vols , J’libl Omanuth (quarterly) 

Government of Palestine, Department of Antiquities: Jeru- 
salem, f 1920, Dir R W Hamilton, f s a , Asst Dir 
C N Johns, Curator J H Iliffb, Librarian Dr I 
Hen -Dor, Publ Quarterly of the Department of Anti- 
quities in Palestine 

Museum ot the Franciscan Order: PO Box 576, The 
Flagellation. Jerusalem, Dir Sylvester J Waller, 
o F M , Curator The Most Rev Fr Alberto Gori, 
o F M 

Museum of Jewish Antiquities: Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem, f 1941, Dir Prof E L Sukenik, 5,000 speci- 
mens cf pottery, glass, bronzes, ossuanes, inscrijitions, 
and moclels, over 4,000 ancient coins 

Tel Aviv Mneeum: Tel Aviv, f 1931, Man Dir Dr K 
Schwartz, permanent exhibition of Palestinian art 





PALESTINE-~(Places of Interest) 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


Hit Tourflt I•n0ll. Palestine provides a good season 
for the visitor almost all the year round Even during the 
hot summer months the mountain towns provide cool 
breezes and a pleasant atmosphere Many sanatoria, par- 
ticularly numerous on Mount Carmel, give an excellent 
cure to the sick, and Palestine, with her medical and 
surgical skill, has good prospects of becoming the medical 
and health centre of the Middle East Tel Aviv and ilaifa 
have excellent hotels, lieaches and sea-bathing faalities 
In winter the I^ke Tiberuui area is much frequented be- 
cause of its mild climate 


TOURIST ORGANISATIONS 

Ahrahamoff Brot.: Herrl street. Tel Aviv 
David Jamal A Son: Mamillah Road, Jerusalem 

DiaMnhaut Traval Agtncy: Nachlat Benyamm. Tel Aviv 
Hadad Travtl Offica: Kmgsway. Haifa 
Intarnational Touritt OfNca: Herzl street, Tcl Aviv 
Jamal Broi.: Julian's Way, Jerusalem 
Malelll Travtl Offict: Miintcfiorc street, Tcl Avjv 
Ortlil Travtl Offict: Montehorc Sticot, Tcl Aviv 
Oritnt Lloyd: Allcnby Road, Tcl Aviv 
Oritnt Tours: Julian’s Way, Jerus.Uem 
Oritni Travtl Offict: Herzl Strwt, Tel Aviv 
Paltsfint Egypt Uoyd Ltd.: Allcnby Road, Tel Aviv 
Paltstint Egypt Lloyd Ltd.: Kmgsway, Haifa 
Palostint Touritt Dtvtiopmtnt Co. Ltd.: Hcr?I Street, Tcl 
Aviv 

Paioitino Touritt Otvtiopmtnt Co. Ltd.: Kmgsway, Haifa 
Palottino Travtl Lloyd: Nachlat Benyamm, Tel Aviv 
Thot. Cook & Sons Ltd.: Berman Colony, H.iifa 
Thot. Cook & Sono Ltd.; Julian’s Way, Jerusalem 

Zionitt Information Offict tor Tourists: Ben Yehuda 
Street, Jerusalem 

Zionist Information Oftico tor Tourists: N.ichiat Bea- 
yamm, Tcl Aviv 

Zionist Information Offict for Tourists: Paimersgate, Haifa 

ANTIQUITIES, SHRINES, AND PLACES OP 
INTEREST 

Many oxiavations m the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth tcntuncs by eminent European archaeologists 


brought much of the ancient past of Palestine before the 
eyes of the outside world Among others are the folk>wing: 

Gaza 

Of great interest here are the rmns of the Qroat Mosquo. 
This mosque was a former Chnstian church built by the 
Knights Templars in the middle of the twelfth century 

Mosquo Of Hashim. riiLS mosque is a building of great 
antiquity and contains the tomb of Hashim, the Prophet's 
great-grandfather 

Askolon 

Askolon is another city which was the stronghold of 
pagan religion and strongly opposed Christiamty Askolon 
was one of the bases of the Islamic forces and was held 
until 1154, when it was conquered by Baldwin HI 

J AFFA 

Jaffa had already in antiquity the reputation of being 
one of the oldest cities in the world It figured among the 
cities overthrown by Tuthmosis III in the sixteenth century 
before Chnst In early Chnstian times Peter came here 
and remained in the house of the tanner for some time 
Napoleon left his mark on Jaffa in 1799, executing 4,000 
of the garnson 

Ramleh 

Kamleh is of historical interest to the English people as 
it was the capital of Ruhard C«nr de Lion dunng the 
Third Crusade 

Jerusalem 

As long .ago as 1400 Bc Jerusalem was an important 
stronghold of Palestine and the history of its Jewish kmgs 
IS well known To Chnstiamty the Church of tho Holy 
Sopulchro IS of the greatest importance, containing the 
reputed tomb of Chnst, it is alleged that Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, discovered the true cross at the 
site of this church 

To the members of the Islamic faith the MosquO Ol 
Omar or Qubbot Oi>$ahra is the most important leligious 
bmlding in J erusalem The mosque was built by the midd le 
of the seventh century 

Tho Wailing Wall. The Wailmg Wall is a section of the 
Wall of the First Temple It was from an early date a 
symbol to the lews of their downfall, and for centuries 
Jews have come here to bewail their misfortunes in exile. 

Besides seeking out many more old bmldings and associa- 
tions with the past history of Palestine, the visitor should 
not neglect seeing the new achievements of the country. 
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FAL11ST1M£;>H1^ FRBSSj 


THE PRESS 


DAILIES 

Haifa 

Fatatlin {PaUsttne) PO Box 194. f 1911; mornmg, 
Arabic, Editor YVsxf I Hanna 

Jaffa 

Al Dif*a PO Box 255, f 1934; morning. Arabic. 

Editor Ibrahim Shanti 

Jerusalem 

PRlMtint lllMttratBd Ntwt: PO Box 1051. English 
PalMtin* Pott: PO Box 81. f 1932. morning, English, 
Editor Gershon Agronsky 

Tel Aviv 

AI-HamMlllMr (Tka Guardtan): P.P. Box 806: f 1942. 
organ of the Hashomar Hatzair (advocates of bi> 
national State), morning; Hebrew, Editor Mordechai 
Bentov 

DavRT {The Word) PO Box 199, 45 Sheinkin Street, 
f 1926; oflficiail organ of the Histadruth, Hebrew, 
Editor Z Rubashov 

Htirtll (TA« Land)* PO Box 233, 56 Maze Street, f 1918, 
Independent Liberal organ of the General Zionists, 
morning; Hebrew, Editor Gustav Schockbn 
HtbOkor (The Morning) PO Box 25, 40 Yehuda Halevy 
Street, f 1935, right-wing organ of the General 
Zionists, morning, Hebrew, Editor Joseph Heftman 
Hamashkif (The Scout) P O Box u8o, 2 Tchlenov Street 
f 1939. organ of the Revisionists, morning, Hebrew 
HttlOffth (The Watchman) P O Box 2045, lO Herzl 
Street, f 1937, organ of the Mizrachi (religious) 
section, morning, Hebrew 

Ytdiot Aharanot (Evening News) P O Box 109, f 1939, 
evening, Hebrew, Editor Noach Mozes 
Yadiot Hadashoi (Latest News) PO Box 1585, 3O Ahad 
Ha’am Street, f 1936, morning, Hebrew, Editor Dr I. 
Lilienfeld 

Yadiat Hayam (News of the Day) PO Box 4133, f 1936, 
morning, Hebrew, Editor Dr Friedrich Reichen- 
stein 

PERIODICALS 

WEEKLIES 

Haifa 

Al Ittihad (Unton) Arabic 

Jerusalem 

Aaiadin (The Column) organ of the AUyah Hadashah 
(New Immigration) Party, Hebrew 
Bamithar (The straight Path) religious and literary sub- 
jects, Hebrew 

Foraai : hterary joiumal, English. 

Ha'alaai (The Universe) official organ of the Zionist 
organisation, Editor M Kleinmann 
Nad Haanliracll (Echo of the East) organ of the Sephardi 
Jews. 


Kal Yiiraal (The Voice of Israel)' organ of the Agudat- 
Israel (right-wing religious section) 

Naaa Osvahaaaai (Cxech) political, economic, and cultural 
matters relating to Czechoslovakia 
Palatllna Daialla: PO. Box 293; f. 1919: Government 
publication 

W. Dradia: Polish, pohtical and hterary subjects 
Yadlal Irgva DM Marfcaa Earan: German; political, 
•economic, and cultural subjects; guide to European 
immigrants 

Tel Aviv 

Atpalilarla: Hebrew, digest of foreign and Palestinian 
subjects 

Davar Liladim (Word for the Children) Hebrew, journal 
for youth 

Hadarakh (The Way) religious and political subjects, 
Hebrew. 

Ha'paal Haliair (7 he Young Worher) official organ of the 
Palestine Labour wing, Hebrew 
Hayaaad (The Foundation). reUgious, literary, and social 
subjects, Hebrew 

Itan Mayuhad (The “SpeciaT' Journal) popular, scxial, 
and pictonal, Hebrew 

Kalna'a (The Cinema) subjects relevant to the cinema, 
Hebrew. 

Nywalt (i he New World) political, economic, and cultural 
subjcH,ts, Yiddish. 

Palnaws: ocononucs, English 

“tlkat" (^’Needles”), satire and cartoons, Hebrew. 

Tailia Ba'arav (The Ntne P M ) satire and social affairs, 
Hebrew 

MONTHLIES 

Haifa 

Al Bmhra (Good News). Mount Carmel, f. 1933, Arabic, 
montlily organ of the Ahmauliyya Movement m Arab 
countries 

Jerusalem 

Ai Akhkar Al Kamatlyyah : Arabic, religious 
Al Miyall Al Hayyah (7 he Living Life) Arabic and English 
Christian religious life and worslup 
Al Muatada (The Club) Arabic, cultural and general 
Ba'ayot: Hebrew, political, economic, and cultural 
Hashed: Hebrew, religious, literary, and social. 
Hamtlakha: Hebrew, general professional subjects. 

Hed Ha'HInilkli: Hebrew, education 
Hygiana U'kriut: Hebrew, health and hygiene. 

Light: English, Toe H affairs 111 the Middle East. 

Unas of Commvnlcation : English, church news. 

Palostino Rovitw: English 

Sinai: Hebrew, religious, hietoncal, and literary 
Sion: Armenian, rehgiuus, literary, and philology 
Yaikoot: Hebrew, general. 
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PALESTINE— (The Press) 


Tkl Aviv 

•var HApo*tltl (The Wofd 0/ the Working Womany 
Hebrew, subjects relating to women worlrers 
CUUcilh (The Paving-Stone) 8 Zvi Brook Street, t 1932. art, 
literature, Editor G Talphir 
QAyonot (Editions) Hct>rew, literary matter and criticism 
Hamethek Haihitufi (Ihe co-operative harm) Hebrew 
Napraklit ('Ihe Advocate) Hebrew, legal matters 
Hatatiyah (industry) Hebrew and English, industry and 
economus 

Iton Agudat (Unions' Journal) Hebrew, technical 
Lift In PalMtina: Icnglish, pictuics ami (oatures of I'ales- 
tine life 

Ma'arakhot (Dattle-l me) Hel>rew, politu al, economic, and 
military 

Mit'bar Vt Kalkalah (Economic AjjairC) Hebrew, tiade 
and Cl onomics 

Moznayim (Scales) Hebrew, literary 
PalMtint and Middle Eatt: English, general 
Takhnikak U-Mada (lechnology and Science) Hebrew, 
science, engineering, and industry 
Tlamin (Furrows) Hebrew, cultural, social, and economic 
Yadlol Irlyat (Municipal News) Hebrew, municipal affairs 
Mikifnlm (From Within) 'Ain Harod, Hebrew, social and 
agriculture 

BI-MONTHLIES 

Haifa 

Al Rafeitah (Ihe link): Arabic, religious and community 
news. 


Jerusalem 

Rtfuat Hashlaa^m Ba*«rtlx Yisraal (Dentistry m Palestine): 

Hebrew and English, dentistry 

Builttin of tho Economic Roooarefc InotMuto of tho dowMi 

Afoncy for Palootino: Hebrew and English, economics 

Hamamad (The Foundation) Hebrew and English, reports 
on the activities of Keren Hayesod and the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. 

Kiryat Soplior (Heading List)’ Hebrew, judicial and Pales- 
tine bibliography 

Lochonona (Our Language) Hebrew research work in the 
Hebrew language 

Palostino Journal of Botany: English and French, scientific 
papers on Ixitany 

Tarbitx (Academy) Hebrew, research work in humanities 

Yodiot Ha*liovrali Ha^ivrit U ^Hakirat Eroli Yioraol Vo 
Atikotoha (News of Exploration and Archeeologtcal 
fie search in Palestine) Hebrew, exploration in Pales- 
tine and articles on archaeology 

Zion: Hebrew, research in Jewish history. 

Tkl Aviv 

Acta Modica Orlontalia: English, medicine 

Ma'Ilbarot Lotifnit (Literary Digest) Hebrew, literary and 
art 

PUBLI8HER$ 

0. B. Aaronson: PO Box 1175, Jerusalem; f, 1940. 
English, Hebrew, and Arabic, Dir -Gen. Dov-Ber 
Aaronson 

A.B.C. Bookltoro: 71 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv, wholesale 
and retail 

Am Ovod: PO Box 199, Tel Aviv, publishers for Hista> 
druth publications 
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THE KINGDOM OF SAUDI ARABIA 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

The Saudi Arabian Kingdom is situated in the south- 
yrestem comer of Asia. It is bounded on the north by 
‘Iraq and Transjordan, on the east by the Persian Gulf 
and Kuwait, on the west by the Sea, and on its 
southern ttanks by the Aden Protectorate and Yemen 

WADIS 

Rivers which flow perennially from source to mouth are 
unknown m Saudi Arabia, but there are perennial streams 
in the Hasa and Nejd districts Typical of Arabia are 
the Wadib — river-valley'. — Mhith carry floods after a rain- 
storm 


HARROURS 

Jedda is the main port of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabi.i 
and the mast important communii.ition link l>et^^eea 
Saudi Arabia and the outside world 


IRRIQATION 

So far very few experiments in modern irtrigation have 
been made in Saudi Arabia, but the experiment at A I 
Kharj, where a full-scale agricultural project is under way, 
IS notew'orthy, and it has been found possible to raiM 
alfalfa, melons, dates, tomatoes, onions, and many other 
farm products there 


PEOPLES AND RELIGION 


PEOPLES 

The Arabs of the Penihsulaj- claim their descent from 
Ishmael, the son of Abraham, and are a Semitic people 

LANGUAGE 

The language sjjoken throughout Saudi Arabia is Arabic 

POPULATION 

The total population of Saudi Arabia is approximately 
7,000,000 

RELIGION 

Saudi Arabia is the cradle and birthplace of Islam 

ISLAM 

Islam IS more than a religion it is a distinct cn ilisation 
in the same sense that Christianity is a fundamental part 
of European and American civUisation In its contact with 
the West, especially between the mnth and twelfth cen- 
turies, Islam gave nch treasures of science and philosophy 
and helped to provide some of the basic elements of Western 
civilisation 

Pra-lslani AraMa. At the time of the prophet Moham- 
med's appearance Arabia was plunged into the deepest 
night of paganism and idol worship Polygamy to an iin- 
Umited extent was practised Immorahty and loose living 
were rife among the tribes and the people of Mecca 

CIliiaiiaod of thO Propliot It would be correct to name 
the year a d 570 as the year of Mohammed’s birth His 
father Abdullah was married to Amina, a daughter of 
Wahb Shortly before Mohammed’s birth, Abdullah, while 
on a journey, ied — only twenty-five years of age Moham- 
med's early infancy was spent m the care of a Bedouin 
woman of the tnbe of the Bam-Sa'd Unfortunately for 
the half-orphan his mother died too, and Abd nl Muttahb, 
his grandfather took care of him On his deathbed, four 


years later, Abd ul Muttahb confided the care of Moham* 
mod to Abu Talib 

Manhood. At the age of twenty-iivc Mohammed tixik 
service with Khadija, a Korcishite lady and a kinswoman 
of his. for whom he undertook journeys connected with her 
affairs Despite their differences in age Mohammed and 
Khadija were married, and in her the future piophct of 
Islam found a most faithful wife and a loyal comrade 

Tho Boginning of tho Mission. Approvchmg the age of 

forty, Mohammed frequently left his home seeking solitude 
in order to find a w.iy of i.onveying to the people the 
ne« essity of changing their selfish way of life Once, lying 
scU-absorlied, he had visions of Ixjing called by the mighty 
voice of the Angel Gabriel telling him to lead men on to a 
nobler destiny, to liberate his people from the liondagc of 
idolatry, and help mankind to find the one f'lod Kh.ulija 
wa-. the fir-.! to .w ( ept hi'- jirojihi In nils .ion ind to believe 
in the revelations 

PsrssCHtion. I ittle is known about wliat happened in 
the seven years bctwx*cn Mohammed's prophetic call and 
Ills ihpartie-e to Medina Many of his i ountrymen ros- 
ponib d to lust all, but m.any more i lung to their old beliefs 
Ihu, the i( ligious differences I* d to a sot lal < onflit t and a 
struggle for power The position for the believers in 
Mecca became untenable, and the Prophet permitted a 
part of his followers to migrate to Abyssinia in order to 
escape the persecution of the Koreish 'This was called the 
first exile (Muhajajarat) and occurred in the fifth year of 
Mohammed’s mission (a d 615) 

Tkt Htfifft. In A D 622, soon after the death of Khadija, 
Mohammed was still persecuted by the Koreish. so with 
only a few of his companions, he undertook the Hegira — 
the flight to Medina 

EtIaMiskiMfit af Itlaill. The laws of the Medina con- 
gregation formed the first draft of that constitution which 
made Islam a mighty religion and a wide-flung empire 
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After many years of strife, and by then an established and 
beloved religious leader of his people, Mohammed made 
peace with Mecca and the Koreish and returned to that city. 

Tht Prophelle MMiaft. The essence of Mohammed’s 
prophetic message is the certainty with which he alone 
saw the fateful event that awaited all those who were then 
living in ignorance of the word of God, He came with 
senpture and guidance to his people, who seemed to be 
forgotten by God, and gave to them the Koran and a new 
way of life, producing the national awakening of the Arab 
people The faith preached by Mohammed is the eternal 
truth that there is only one God and that he is the apostle 
of Him The leading doctrine and indeed the meaning of 
Islam is self-surrender of roan to the will of God 

EMtRce Of Islam. The essence of Islam can be divided 
into two parts, baith and Ih-actice baith consists of the 
BIX articles of belief 

(1) The Unity of God 

(2) The Angels 

(3) The Inspired Books • 

(4) The Inspired Prophets 

(3) *11x0 Day of Judgment 

(6) The Decrees of God 

Practical religion consists in the observation of the five 
practical duties 

(1) The retital of the (reed (There is no deity but 
God and Mohammed is the Prophet of God ) 

(2) The hve stated periods of prayer (Prom dawn to 
Bunrise, on the decline of the sun, between the 
deilinc of the sun and sunset, a few minutes after 
sunset, and when the night has closed inj 

(3) The thirty days of fast in the month of I^mandan 
(Ramadan is the ninth month m the ye^r, observed 
as a month of fast from dawn to sunset on each day ) 

(4) The payment of the legal alms (This payment is 
a religious tax mentioned in the Koran ) 

(5) The pilgrimage to Mecca (The pilgrimage to Mecca 
in the twelfth month of the Mohammedan year is a 
religious duty of every Moslem, and constitutes one 
of the pillars of Islam) 

Tflt KorSlti the sacred book of Islam, is wntten in the 
Arabic language and divided into 114 suras The Prophet 
himself divided the book into the suras and gave them 
their present titles Gnly after Mohammed's death was 
the Koran issued as a whole by the order of Caliph Osman, 
who incorporated all existing versions into one volume 

SCHISMS. RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS AND 
COMMUNITIES OF ISIJ^M 

Unfortunately for Islam, greed for earthly {lower and 
tribal jealousies brought aliout discord in that rcli^on 
which resulted in its break-up into sects and schisms The 
following are some of the main divisions fornung the 
religion of the people in the Middle East and other Islamic 
countnes. 

luanlt. The Sunnis bold that the first four elected 
Odipbs were the nghtiul successors of Mohammed, and they 
.xcept the six au^entic books of tradition and belong to 
one of the four schools of lunsprudcncc founded by the 
Imams Hanah, Shaie’i, Maliki. and Hanbali The Sums 
form by far the majority m tlie world of Islam 

•hPas. The Shi’os are the followers of Ah, and main> 
tain that be was the first and rightful Caliph or Imam of 
Islam and true successor of Mohammed ‘The orthodox 
bhi’as rocxignise the following as the rightful Imams. 

(il Ab. son-in-law of the Prophet 
i^2) Hasan, son of Ah. 

(31 Husain, second son of AIi 

(4) Ali II. son of Husain 


(6) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 
( 9 ) 

(10) 


Mohammed al Bakir, son of Zainul 
Ja’far as Sadik, son of Mohammed^ Bakir 
Abu’l Hasan Musa al-Kazim, son of Ja’far as Sadik 
All III, son of Abu’l Hasan Musa al-Kazim 
Abu Ja’far Mohammed, son of Ah III m 
Ah IV, son of Abu Ja’far Mohammed jT 

(11) Abu Mohammed al-Hasan ibn Ah al-Asfc«; son of 
Ah IV 

(12) Mohammed al-Mahdi, son of Abu Mohammed al- 
Hasan ibn Ah al-Askan (It is the belief of the 
Shi’as that he is still alive and is to reappiear in 
the last days before the Day of J udgment ) 

Up to the present day the last Imam is represented on 
earth by the doctors of law. whose opinions are final in 
all matters concerning religious and State affairs The 
Shi'a faith is the national religion of Iran 


IliM’iUt. Like the orthodox Shi'as. the Isma’ilia pro- 
fess loyalty to Ah but do not agree to the accession of 
Abu’l Hasan Musa al-Kazim, son of Ja’far as Sadik. to 
the Imamship, and hold that Isma’il, the eldest son of 
Ja’far as Sadik, is the rightful person to follow his father 
as Imam The Isma'ihs further believe that the Imams 
were only visible from the time of Ali to the death of 
Mohammed, the son of Isma’il, and that from that date 
on commenced the succession of concealed Imams 


Wthhabiim. Wahhabism can be termed the reform 
movement of Islam Its founder, Mohammed 'Abu'l-Wah- 
hab, born in 1691, seeing the corruptness of his age and the 
prevailing idolatry and luxury in the lands of the Moslems, 
propagated the true faith m a world which had lament- 
ably departed from the first principle of Islam Later this 
movement came under the protection of the chief of the 
House of Saud in the person of Alvlu’I Aziz, under whose 
leadership Wahhabism spread throughout Arabia Saud, 
the son of Abdul Aziz, led the Wahhabi army successfully 
against the Turks and, later captonng Mecca, held that 
city for nine years On his death in 1814 his son was 
defeated by the forces of Ibrahim Pasha, but the move- 
ment of Wahhabism remained strong and spread to other 
lands of Islam In recent times, under the leadership of 
the present King of Saudi Arabia, Wahhabism has con- 
siderably increased in strength and importance, and is now 
the keeper of the holy places of Islam. 

DruztS. The Druzes are a religious commumty estab- 
lished mainly m Syria This commumty was founded by 
al-Hakim, a Fatimite Caliph, who was helped by Hamza 
and al-Daran m this task Hamza is the author of the 
religious books of the Druze The belief of this com- 
munity IS in the acknowledgment of one God and that 
the divinity has made itself visible to mankmd on many 
occasions and appeared last in the person of Hakim, and 
IS finally expected to appear on earth in the person of 
Hamza, the only mediator between it and the people 'The 
Druzes have played a valiant and notable part in the 
political and social hfe of thdr country and are renowned 
for their independence 

Sufism. With Sufism. m3rsticism was introdnced into 
Islam The ongin of the name is thought to have ansen 
from the Arabic word for wool (“Suf”), and the garments of 
this material that were worn by Eastern ascetics Sufis are 
divided into numerous religious orders, but all agree in the 
submission to the Inspired Guide The principle religions 
doctrine of the Sufis is the b^ef m the existence of God 
m all things and that all beings are an animatioa from 
Him All religion, according to the Sufis, serves to lead 
towards realism, and Islam m this respect is better suited 
to obtain this end than other rehgions. God is the real 
author of all acts committed by man, therefore man is not 
free in his actions. The Sufis hold that the soul of man 
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comes before hat body and returns to the divinity after 
death Sufism endeavours to inspire its followers to lead 
a good and just hie. to practice meditation and prayer in 
ordtf to bnng about the desired spiritual union with the 
diviil^. Through its m 3 rsticism Sufism has inspired much 
bteranpre 

Bahtisws Bahaism made its appearance m Iran during 
the early part of the nmeteenth century and is m its ex- 
pression a kiQd of Eastern socialism This movement was 
founded by Mirza All Mohammed who, preaching through- 
out the country, denounced the corrupt society of hts day 
In an armed revolt against the constitutional government 
he and many of his followers were killed. 

ISLAMIC LAW 

The Divine Law (Sharia) is the religious law of Islam, 
adhered to in all lands of the Moslems. In its practical 
appUcation the Shana comprises all parts in the life of 
the faithful, from the humblest details of everyday life to 
the highest spiritual issues Jurisprudence in Moslem law 
points towards theology as its ultimate base The funda- 
mentals of Islamic law are found in the word of God. the 
Traditions, the Consensus, and the Opinions Among the 
Sunnis four schools of law — the Hanafii, the Malila, the 
Shafe’i, and the Hanbali — arc used 

The Hanati School. Abu Hanah and two of his disciples 
(Abu Yubuf Ya’qub al Ansan and Mohammed as Shabani) 
ar« the founders of the Ifanaii doctrine Followed by 
Moslems m Afghanistan. Central Asia, and other Islamic 
countries, this doctnne is practical and human in its 
appUcation and leaves room for the changing of conditions, 
admittmg that the requirements of law change with the 
times 

ThO Maliki School* The doctrines of this school are used 
in North-West Afnca and in the Sudan This school 
recognises custom to the extent that customary us.ige has 
the power of law Much power is vested by tins school m 
the head of the family with regard to property of wife and 
children 

Thf Sholo'i School. Established mostly m Southern 
Arabia and in Egypt, the doctnne of this school is very 
conservative and uncompromising in its attitude to custom 

Tht Hanbali School. Operating mainly m Saudi Arabia, 
the tenets of this doctrine are well suited to the puiitann al 
reform movement of Wahhabism 

Shi 'a SchOOit. Rejecting the authority of the first tliree 
Caliphs after Mohammed, the Shi'as have their own 
traditions and give the authority of law-making to their 
doctors of law, who represent the authority of the Imam 
on earth 

Civil Courts. In the modern States of the Islamic uorld 
there exists, side by side with the Shana courts (judging 
cases of personal status, marriage, divorce, etc ), the iivil 
court, with jurisdiction m criminal matters This court is 
competent to give judgment irrespective of creed or race 
of the defendant 

IriORiic Low u Applying to Minoritiot. in cases of 
minonties (such as Jews or others) residing as a com- 
mumty m Moslem lands, spintual councils are established 
ivhere judgment is passed according to the law of the com- 
t. umty, in matters concerning the personal status, by the 
recognised head of that community. 

Tribol Courts. In desert areas of countnea where a pro- 
portion of the population is stiU nomadic, tnbal courts, 
working by ancient custom and tnbal proc^ure, admmis- 
ter law and justice. 


Wngft. In Moslem countnes the law of Waqf is taking 
the pl^e of the law applied to religious and chantable 
endovrments, trusts and settlements in the West. This 
important Islamic institution, found in all Eastern coun* 
tries, is administered by the Sharia courts. Waqf. or 
endowment, is a gift to God made by pious Moslems for 
the benefit of the community 

Womtn undur Itluni. “Of other women who seem gooa 
in your eyes, marry but two or three or four, and if you 
still fear that you shall not act equitably, then only one “ 
This saying from the Koran explains Mohammed's aware- 
ness of the social undesirabiUty of polygamy and his 
striving, without antagomsing the deep-uooted customs of 
his day, to discourage this practice 

Very often the custom of polygamy is hurled a^ost 
Islam as a severe criticism of that religion In order to 
understand the work of Mohammed one lias to constder 
the customs prevailing in Arabia at the time of Moham- 
mud's ministry. l*olygaray, as among all Eastern nations 
of antiquity, was the recognised institution. Some mem- 
bers of the pre- Islamic society earned their aversion to 
women so far as to destroy their female children at birth 
Women were mere chattels, forming an integral part of 
their father’s or their husband’s estate. It was due only to 
the teaching of the Prophet that women were given an 
acknowledged status in the Islamic world Already in the 
third year of the Hegira temporary marriages, the custom 
of that day, were forbidden and polygamy restricted to 
four wives Women were granted equality in exercising 
their right before the law It is important to emphasuw 
that this step was taken m an age when no Christian 
nation, for example, gave any right or status to women 
and that thus legislation was made in a country which saw, 
only a few years previously, a groat misfortune in the birth 
of a daughter The must outstanding of the rules enacted 
by early Islamic law to raise the status of women arc the 
following. 

On coming of age the law gives to women the same 
right and Iil^srtics as applied to men 

On de.ith of her parents a share m the inheritance is 
guaranteed to a woman 

No woman can bo marnod against her will or consent 

Women on marriage do not lose their individuality 

On marriage the marriage contract gives no power to 
the husband alxive the one which the law defines in the 
marriage act. 

Her property remains hers, and she can instigate 
divorce proceedings on her own account. 

Moslem marriage is a civil act. 

Polygamy still flouru»hcs among the very conservative 
and ricn and among the poorer and uneducated classes 
With the latter the additional cost of a new wife is often 
balanced by the amount of labour she contributes towards 
her husband’s estate 

The pressure of progressive public opinion against the 
custom of polygamy, due to modern education, combined 
■with the economu difficulties prevailing in our times, 
makes it almost impossible to retain polygamy among the 
middle cla.s8es in the cities of the East 'The fundamental 
change slowly taking place m our time in Moslem lands is 
the transformation of the patriarchal system, with its 
polygamy, into the small independent family unit on the 
Western pattern 

Aided bv education and modem legislation, the emanci- 
pated moaem city woman of the East is beginning to take 
her place m the economic and public hfe of her country. 
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HISTORY 


BEFORE 1014 

Known civilts.ition existed in Arabia for more than a 
thousand years before the <oming of Christ, and it is 
widely assumed that the country is the original home of 
the Semitic people The Minaean kingdom existed in the 
jauf of Yemen from 1200-650 bc Parallel with the 
Minaean kingdom the Sabean kingdom flourished, with 
the first t apital at Sirwah (Kharibah) The second Sabean 
period liegan approximately in 650 B c , with the capital at 
Marib This dynasty was succeeded by the Himyarites 

Early in the sixth century A o the dynasty of the Jaf|fids 
was established in Arabia At the time of Mohammed the 
IVophel, Arabia was in a grave state of corruption and 
loose Jiving, and the Prophet's appeal was one to religion 
and patriotism and the forming of an Vra bun nation His 
early suctoasors enlarged tlie empire of the Arabs Power 
in Arabia and the domination over the Holy City of Mecca 
changed hands very frequently, and in a d 1229, after the 
Abbasid Caliphs, Mecca was governed by an emir elected 
by Egypt In a o 1517 the Ottoman Turkish sultan 
conquered the Hejaz and was made the ruler of the Hejaz 
by the Sherif of Mecca In the early part of the eighteenth 
century a new eiwch of history began with the rise of the 
Wahhabi movement 

Mohammed Ibn Wahhab was born in Nejd in 1691 
and strutlv educated in the Islamic faith He visited the 
schools of Mecca, Baghdad, and Basra, where he developed 
a marked ability in the exposition of ethics and juns- 
prudeni e At a very early age he observed the laxities and 
superstitions of the Islamic communities throughout Islam, 
and he was determined to teach and promulgate the pure 
faith as laid down by the precepts and practice of the 
Prophet himself His teaching met with acceptance, but 
his increasing influence exc ited the ojiposif ion of the ruling 
family m hts distuct and he was compelled to seek refuge 
with Mohammed ibn Saud, then already a chief with 
considerable political influcmc e 

This iirotection of the religious leader within the family 
of the Sands led to the foundation of the powerful Wah- 
habi dynasty Mohammed ibn Saud married the daughter 
of ’Abu’l- Wahhab, and their son Abdu’l-Aziz, upon the 
death of his father (1765), led a Wahhabi army to the 
farthermost comers of Arabia The great military head 
of the Wahhabi movement was Saud, the eldest son 
of AIhIu'1-Aziz w'ho gamed victories over Sulaiman Pasha 
and man hed with an army of 20,000 men against Karbala, 
the Shi’a holy city, which he destroyt*d In 1803 Saud 
entercsl Mecca and at the end of the year he added Medina 
to the Wahhabi enne^ucsts For nine years the Wahhabi 
rule was exeniscd at the holy places of Islam, and only 
through gre*at military exertions was it ixissihle for the 
Turks to disIcHlge the Wahhabi movement from the Hejaz 

In 1H14 on the death of Saud, Mnlullah became the 
lc*ader of the Wahhabists In spite of his high integrity 
and personal bravery' his army met with serious reverses, 
and he was taken prisoner by Ibrahim Pasha and executed 
at Constantinople m 1818 Abdullah was succeeded in 
1830 by Faisal, who established the Wahhabi rule in 
E^astem Arabia with Riyadh as the capital of his kingdom 
E'aisal died in 1866, being succecxled by Abdu’llah 

Although Wahhabism ther^ter last its political and 
military power, the religious influence of the movement 


was retained and spread throughout the lands of Islam 
It was under the present King Abdul-Aziz ibn Abdul 
Rahman A1 Faisal A 1 Saud that the House of Saud and 
Wahhabism once more became a driving pohtical and 
religious power in Arabia King Ibn Saud was bom in 
1880 at Riyadh His family engaged m continuous war 
with Ibn Rashid, and was forced to leave Ridayh and to 
move to the south of Arabia where Ibn Saud grew up in 
the puritanical tenets of the Wahhabi movement, and 
where he founded the Ahvan or Brotherhood movement 
In loot, with only forty men, Ibn Saud decided to re- 
capture Riyadh, which was held by the Rashid family 
With great personal courage this historical night raid on 
the stronghold of his enemy proved successful, and became 
the hrst stepping-stone of the future King of Arabia In 
1913 he was able to conquer the Turkish province of A 1 
Hoia on the Persian Gulf 


AFTER 1114 

The indejMjnclence of Ibn Saud was recognised by (»»cat 
Britain in the treaty of December 26th, 1915, ratifled 
on July 1 8th, 1916 During the First World War the Allied 
forces in Arabia protected the flanks of their armies by 
bribing Arab rulers either to secure troops or maintain 
neutrality The then ruler of the Hejaz, King Husein, 
received a subsidy of ;^2oo,ooo sterling a month from the 
British Government, and the then Emir Ibn Saud was 
paid /5, 000 a month Ibn Saud had to maintain neutrality 
and nght constantly against external and internal personal 
enemies The Hashemites, on the other hand, were able to 
put men and arms at the disposal of the Allies, claiming 
in exchange their recognition as the heirs to the Kingdom 
of the Hejaz It was not until 1921 that Ibn Saud was 
able to defeat the Rashid family and annex their domain 
to the House of Saud 

Subsequently King Husein of the Hejaz refused to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles or to sign the Treaty of 
Sevres, protestmg against the developments in Palestine 
and Syria This step led to his exclusion from the Con- 
ference of Lausanne His aspirations in Arabia led to 
unrest in the militant Wahhabi State and, tempted into 
a dispute over an oasis, the Hashemite and Saudi forces 
met and the Hashemite army was defeated 

After World War I the conditions in the Hejaz seri- 
ously diminished the pilgrim traffic, which led to great 
unrest among the merchants and people of Mecca and 
Mciiina The outcry for a reform in the establishment of 
safe conduct and go^ reception for the annual pilgrimage 
was not heedcHl by King Husein, and the request of the 
Egyptian (kivernment to establish medical facilities was 
not granted So it is not surprising that the attitude of the 
Moslem world generally was not unfavourable at the time 
to the Wahhabi invasion of the Hejaz King Husein had 
to face King Ibn Saud’s attack m 1924 without havmg a 
treaty with Great Britain nor being a member of the 
league of Nations On October 3rd, 1924, the King of 
the Hejaz abdicated and his son, Emir Ah, accepted the 
position of constitutional sovereign of the Hejaz Ih'essnre 
from many external sources led to the demand that the 
Hashemite family leave the Hejaz On December i8th 
King All announced his withdrawal from the Hejaz, and 
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on the a3th olkhe same month Ibn Saud declared officially 
that the warffras over On January 8th. 1926. he was 
declared King of the Hejaz In 1927 the British Govern- 
ment recogmsed in the Treaty of jedda the mdependence 
of Sm Saud In 1932 Ibn Saud proclaimed the union of 
He]Svand Nejd mto the kingdom of Saudi Arabia, with 
hims^J^^the heredita^ monarch 

Durin^MVorld War II King Ibn Saud maintained a 
benevolent neutrality towards the Allies in return for 
large subventions paid by Great Bntam and the USA. 
The developments in the oil mdustry were of outstandmg 
importance during those years, the Arabtan-Amencan Ou 
Co . an American concern, began to plan for the post-war 
exploitation of the vast oil reserves of the country on a 
very large scale Early m 1945 Ibn Saud left his country 
for the first time in his life in order to meet I’resident 
Roosevelt on board an American warship in the Red Sea 
Later in the same year Ibn Saud played a prominent part 
in the formation of the Arab League One of his many 
sons, the Emir Faisal, has also occimied a significant role 
in the recent activities of the Arab States at the meetings 
of the United Nations at New York in 1946 and 1947 

Royai- Decree, No 2716 
September 18th, 1932 

Having placed our reliance on God, and in accordance 
with the telegrams with which our various subjects in the 
Kingdom of the Hejaz, Nejd and its Dependencies have 
petitioned us, and in compliance with public opimon in 
our country and because of our desire to unite the sections 
of this Arabian Kingdom, we have decreed the following 

First Article The name of the Kingdom of Hejaz and 
of Nejd and its Dependencies shall be changed to that of 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, and henceforth our title 
shall be King of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 


Second Article This change will take effect from the 
date of its announcement 

Third Article This change shall have no effect on the 
existing international treaties, conventions, and obliga- 
tions, which will retain their value and effoctiveness 
Similarly, it shall have no effect on individual contracts 
and covenants, which shall remain effective 

Fourth Article The rest of the regulations, instruc^ns, 
and decrees proceeding and ensuing from us shall remain 
effective after this change 

Fifth Article Forms of our present government, whether 
in Hejaz, Nejd or their Dependencies, shall retain their 
present status temporarily until new forms take their place 
on the basis of the new unification 

Sixth Article Our jiresent Council of Mmisters shall 
immediately formulate a new constitution, a new order 
for the succession to the throne, and new regulations for 
governmental organisation, and shall submit them to us 
thgit we may issue our orders concerning them. 

Seventh Article The president of our Council of 
Ministers may add to the members of the Council of 
Ministers any individual or individuals of wisdom when 
formulating the above-mentioned regulations, to benefit 
by their counsels and knowledge 

Eighth .\rticle We have chosen the day of Thursday, 
falling on the rist of Jumada Ula (September 22nd) and 
corresponding to the first day of Libra, for the announce* 
ment of the unification of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia; 
and of God we seek success 

Issued at our palace m Riyadh on this day the seven- 
teenth of the month of Jumada Ula, the year 1351 (Sep* 
tember 18th. 1932) 

Abdul-Aziz. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE OONtTITUTION 

It has not yet lx*en found ^ssible to place the whole 
territory of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia under a single 
constitution, and consequently the Hejaz is governed 
under the Grjnstitution of August iqth, 1926, which was 
subsequently amended 

The Kingdom of the Hcja/, with its known boundanes, 
may not be dividid or sepaiattd in any way The king- 
dom u a royal, Moslem and independent country m all 
internal and foreign affairs Mecca is the capital of^the 
Hejaz Kingdom, Arabic is the offitial language of the lung- 
dom The entire administration is in the hands of King 
I bn Saud, who is in turn bound by the Shana laws The 
King employs an Agent-General to whom every head of a 
department is responsible; w lule the Agent-General m turn 
IS responsible to the King 

Otpwlfiiaiitt of ths Kingdom of tho Hojaz: Sharia Affairs, 
Internal Affairs, honign \ffairs, l-inamial Affairs, Public 
Fducation, Military Affairs 

Logitiativo Atsombly. Under tho Constitution this 
yVisembly is organised and headc'd by the Agcnt-C.enoral, 
hia advisers, and six notables 

Councils of Jidda and Modina. An Administrative Coun- 
cil is elected In jedda and Medina consisting of the qu’aim- 
munuam, his assistant, the chief officials, and four notables, 
the latter are nominated and chosen by the King 

District Council. A council is elected in every district 
under the presidency of tlie 1 ck.iI chief, and is composed 
of an assistant to tiu c luc I c liic f offuials, and certain 
notables 

Tribal and Village Councils, lu e\ery village and tnbe 
a coumil lunitions presidc'cl over by the sheikh, his legal 
advisers, and two notablc*s, and empowered to enforce 
organisations and regulations 

Qonoral Municipal Councils. lu eai h of the municipalities 
of Mecca, Medina, and Jedda a General Municipal Council 
is established, and its members are elected by the local 
inhabitants The election has to be approved by the King 
Functioning concurrently with the General Municipal 
Council IS the General Administration Committee, which 
investigates w’ays and means of executing resolutions 
passed by tho General Municipal Council 

HEAD OF STATE 

HM King Abdui-A/iz ihn Vimm l Rahman \.i F visal 
A c Saud, 1. 1 h i, i 1 v (.u ceded 1926) 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
Viceroy of Nojd and Commandor-in*Cfiiof: H R H Emir 

* Saud (Crown I’liiu e) 

Minittor for Foreign Affairs and Hoad of Consultativo 

Obambor: H R Tl Emir Faisal, o b b , K c M o. 
Viceroy of Hsjaz: if R H Emir Faisal, g b e , K c M c 

Emir of the Holy City of Modina: H K H Emir Mohammed 
Minitlor of Riyadh: H R H Emir Nasir 


Mlnislor of Do t oaci: H R H Emir Mansour 

Mfaislir of FInaoco: Sheikh Abdullah Al-Soliman 

Minister of Stote: Sheikh Youssif Yassin. 

PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS OF 
SAUDI ARABIA 

(By courtesy of Col. Gerald d« Gaory, and Meosn. Harrap 
A Co. Ltd ) 

Hold and its Dopondoocios: administered from the capital, 
Riyadh 

Province (or Emiroto) of NoJd or Aridh: headquarters at 
Riyadh 

Divisions (or lesser Emirates) within IVovince of Nejd 
Hauta, A 1 Hanq, Wadi Dawasir, Washm, As Sudair, 
Muhammal, Khurma, including Turbah and the 
neighbouring oases 

Bedouin Divisions attached direct to headquarters of the 
Andh Province Subaih and Suhul, the Ataiba, 
Duwadmi, including Sha’ara and numerous Ikhwan 
settlements, Qahtan, the Mutair, with headquarters at 
Artwiya 

Province of Qasim: headquarters at Anaiza Divisions 
Anaiza« Buraida, including villages along the Wai ar 
Rumma, Ar Russ (Rass), including Qasr ibn 'Ugail, 
Subaih, and Naibaniya, Mudhnib 

Province of Jabal Shammnr: headquarters at Hail, (rov 
Abdul Aziz hin Musa’ad Divisions Hail, Taiina, 
which enjoys a great measure of independence under 
its hereditary ruler Ibn Rumman, Khaibar, the Mutair 
Division 

Province of Haia: headquarters at al Hofuf, Gov Saad 
BIN Abdulla Jaiuwi Divisions al Hofuf, which 
includes Jisha and Mubarraz, Qatif, including Darin 
Island, Taw rut, Rulliya, and islands off the Hasa coast 
near Qatif, Jubail, including Amain, Bedouin Divisions 
of Al Murra, Manasir, Ajman, Mutair, Beni Khahd, 
Rashaida, Beni Hajir, Awazim 

Province of Allr (IVovince of Upper Asia) headquarters at 
Ahba, (iov Tukm bin Sudairi Divisions Abha, 
Shahran, including Suq Ibn Mushait or Khamis Mus- 
hait, Qahtan. Rijal Al Ma’, Najran 

Province of Atir Tihnma. Divisions Sabya, including 
Darb, Jizan, Arish 

The Hojni: administered by the Viceroy, H R H. Emir 
Faisal Divisions (or Emirates) of the Hejaz Qaraiyat 
al Milh, including Qaf and Mmwa, Jauf (formerly under 
the Jabal Shammar P^ov^nce of Nejd and its Depend- 
encies). including Sakaba, Tebuk, with jurisdiction 
over the Bam Atiya and Huwaitat, Al 'Ula, with 
jurisdiction over the Hutaim and Wuld Ah, Dhaba, 
w ith jurisdiction over Tuqaiqat and Huwaitat (Tihama) , 
Wejh, wRh junsdiction over the Billi, Umm L.ijj, 
Yenlx>, Medina, with jurisdiction over most of the 
Harb, Rabtgh, Qadhim, Jedda, Mecca, Taif, Ghamid 
and Zahran, Bent Shehr (headquarters at An Numas), 
Lith, Qunfidha, Birk, with junsdiction over the Bern 
Hasan 

The foUownng towns are municipalities: Mecca, Medina, 

Jedda, Yenbo, Rabigh. 
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SAUDI ARABIA — (The Government. Communications) 


ATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

LnVOYS EXTR^ORr)lNARY AND 

^ Ministers Plis-nipotentiary 

E|y^ Sheikh Abdullah Al-Ibrahim, Cairo 
Rrtat Sheikh Hafiz Wahba, London 

*lnu|: S^kh Abdullah El Kail, Baghdad 
Syria: Sheikh Abdul Aziz Bbn Zeid, Damascus 
Tarkay: Sheikh Fo^ Hamaza, Ankara 
IU.A.: Sheikh Assad El Fagih, Washington, D C 

Consuls-General 

etypt: Sheikh Hussein Fatani (acting) 

Syria antf LikanOfi: Yhiah Tavolbolseb, Damascus 
Acting Consuls, First Secretaries 
RtmI Britain: Dr S J DawoudEi Mussallamy, London 


•Iraq: Sheikh Fakri Al Ard, Basra. 

Palittint: Sheikh Abdul Aziz Kahhimb, Jerusalem. 
Tnricty: Tanwfik Hamza, Ankara 

UAA.: Sheikh Ahmad Abdul Jabbar, Washington, DC. 
Attaches 

Great Britain: M Sheiffik Sabban, London. 

Second Secretaries 
Qraat Britain: M Ahmed Fafki £l Din 

THE LEGAL SYSTEM 

Justice throughout the kingdom of Saudi Arabia is 
administered by Islamic law Sentences m the kingdom 
aie given according to the Koran and the Sunnat of the 
Prophet 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AIR LINES 

Saudi Arabian Air Strvica. Weekly serv'ice throughout the 
Middle East 

British Ovsrssas Airways. There are at present four 
services m opicration, starting from Cairo, which call at 
points m the Arabian Peninsula One weekly service 
'orves Jedda on the Cano ,ind Port Sudan route 
Thf Trans-World Airline Agency Ltd. Operate on their 
\Sashington-Cairo str\ ilc to points in Saudi Arabia 

RAILWAYS 

The city of Mtdma is the terminus of the Hejaz railway 
(distance from Damascus to Medina, S20 miles) The 
railway lines destroyed during World War I are still 
under reconstruction by the Saudi Arabian Government 

ROADS 

Omnibuses and taxis operate between Jedda and Meet a 
and throughout the country As a general means of trans- 
portation the camel and camel caravan are still used 

PORTS 

Jedda is the mam port of the kingdom, with facilities 
for the anchorage of steamers India is reached by sea 
from Jedda in ten di^s, services l>eing operated by Turner 
A Moms Steamship Co There is a frequent service by the 
Khedivial Steamship Co between Saudi \rabia and Lg>pt 


Shippliig Afbutt 

Jedda 

All RMta ZaiilEl: agent (or Mogul Lines, Turner & Morrif 
Steanuhip Co , Halal Shipping C o , Cowasji Dinshaw 
Co 

Bank Mitr: agents for Misr Steamship Line. 

Fatil Arah: agent for Hansa Line. 

Qelittiy, Hankty A Co. Ltd.: agents for Khedivial Mail 
Line, Pharonic Steamship Line, P A O Co , British 
India Line, Ellerman Lines, IJ S Pioneer Line, U S 
Roosevelt Line, Isthmian Line 

Intornational Agoncits Ltd.: agents for Dutch Lines in* 
eluding Holland-LIoyd, Blue Funnel, and Lamport and 
Holt. 

Exportori and Importcri 

Jedda 

AJaJi Brotbars. 

AI-QuMibl Brottiort. 

Al-Janir Brothari. 

All Roza ZaJnal. 

Amorican Eattorn Oorporatioa. 

Bank Mitr. 

Fazil Al Arab. 

GoNaliy. Hankoy & Co. Ltd. 

Husain Uwaini A Co. 

Intornational Agonciai Ltd. 
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SAUDI ARABIA— (The Economic Life) 

THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


Oik rrtucy* The currency of the kingdom is the Saudi 
silver nyal and piastre Englisii gold sovereigns and 
Turkish gold pounds are still used in some plares The 
nyal is approximately of the same \alue as the Indian 
rupee — -is 6d. 

AfM Population. The area of the kingdom comprises 
roughly 1,000,000 sq miles, with an approximate population 
of 7,000,000 

Pnnclpal cities and towns with estimated population 
Mecca (150.000) FI Wedj (5,000) 

Medina (45.000) Hail (30,000) 

Riyadh (50.000) Hauta (15.000) 

jedda (40.000) Hofuf (31,500) c ‘ 

Tail (25,000) Ojair (5,000) 

Rabigh (7.r>oo) Dharan (20 000) 

Ruraida (30,oo<i) Ras Taiiura (30,000) 

Yanbu (10.000) Shagra (iJS.ooo) 

Qatif (20,000) Konfodah (5,000) 

Principal Imports and Exports. 

Imports cotton piett gwids, hardv are, iice. tea sugar, 
grain, tob«uco, foodstuffs, motor cars 

Exports petrol, oil, gold, gum, skins and hides, cattle, 
horsc'H, camels, wool and abas, charcoal, dates, clarified 
butter, car))ets, sesame, coffee, hmes, pearls, and mother- 
of-pearl 

Restrictions arc placed on the iinjxirtation of firearms, 
ammunition, and alcoholic liquors Shaving brushes and 
other artn les of raw hair must be accompanied by a 
medical certihcate certifying that those articles are free 
from anthrax germs 

Invoicing Reguirementf. No spen.il invoicing require- 
ments, but goods shouhl be accompanied by commercial 
invoice stating country of origin, maiks and numbers, full 
description, net and gross vs eights, and value 

PMSportt. Pass]>ort VIS.IS are required for all nationali- 
ties and are obtainable at the I c nations ol the Kingdom 

BANKING j 

Thu Etlttrn Bank Ltd.: Jedda, Head Othce, 2-3 Crosby j 
Square, London. !■' (' 2 f I'loo, sub cap / 2 000,000, 1 

res fund ^^850, 000 (hair Sn J wiis I i it, 11 Wood, i 
K B K , c B , t M o 1 

Oullatly, Hunkvy & Co. (Sudan) Ltd.; Jedda, Agents 
C'lellatly. Hankev (o ltd Dixon House i I lo>ds | 
Avenue, London, Ic ( 3 j 

Ntdariandielia Handal-MaattcliappiJ, N.V.: Jedda, Hoad | 
Othce, 32 \ ij/elstraat. Amsterdam, f 1824, cap j 

ll 40,030.000. res funtl tl 1 -• 000,000, Chair Dr E ! 

Hki oRiNt'., (.en Mans C J Haron ('ollot d’Esci r\ ' 
Dr H Albakiiv, A A v w SvNotcK, A’ A Dkk- ' 
NASBi , London corresp National IVovincial I^nk Idtl , j 
Overseas lira III h i Pi iiu e s street I ondon Et 2 j 

AGRICULTURE 

The grovvim of irons is ludgeil bc’ Westiin stindatds 1-, 
on a petty scale owing to the vast expanse of waterless 
desert land, but some schemes of irrigation are planned, 
and the experiment at A 1 Kharj, where a model farm and 
irrigation project has come into beinv, may bring about 
a great change in the agricultural development of the 
kii^om 

MIm. Dates form the indispensable food of the dweller 
in the Arabian desert The dates of the Hejaz are re- 
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nowned for their quality, and are exported in sldns and 
boxes throughout the world of Islam, 

Oampl BrtaBing. Saudi Arabia is famous for the breeding 
of Urge and powerful camels which are still the general 
agents of communication m that country 

OIL 

A well-known American oil economist recently mdicated 
that total new oil reserves to be discovered in the Persian 
Gulf area will probably exceed 150,000,000,000 barrels (one 
ton approximately equals seven barrels) About one-third 
of this prospective oil wealth lies within the area of the 
Saudi Arabian Kingdom The concessions in Saudi AraUa 
are owned by the Arabian-Amencan Oil Co 

fn 1910 geologists of the India Survey found small oil 
seep-, on the island of Bahrein Because the great tertiary 
oil layers of Persia and ‘Iraq had been eroded from the 
island, and because they knew of no commercial oil in the 
older beds they concluded that the chances for oil were 
not great A Bntish group secured a concession covering 
the island whiih was m turn sold to the Gulf Oil Co The 
concession was later acquired by the Standard Oil Co of 
California 

While working at Bahrein the Amencan engineers recom- 
mended the Dammam held, lying on Saudi Arabian tern- 
torv, and as a nsult the purchase of the concession was 
obtained in i<)4^ from King Ibn Saud This concession 
cov'ers 450 000 sq miles The Standard Oil Co of Cali- 
fornia then organised and formed the C,alifornia-Arabia 
Standard Oil Co , which later became the Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil ('o Exploration and drilling l>egan in 1935 
At the time of America’s entry into World War II, three 
major oilhelds had already been found m Saudi Arabia, 
ami at the end of the war the fourth field — at Qatif — had 
been added Dammam covers an are<i of approximately 
10 000 acres, Abqaiq some forty miles to the south, is only 
in the earlv stages of its development, but has already 
been proved for over some 30,000 acres In 1944 de Golyer 
estimatcsi Saudi Arabia’s reserves at a minimum of 
2.000,000 000 barrels, but this has been enlarged by later 
developments 

.\t the pre'-ent time production is going on in the follow- 
ing three holds Dammam, Abqaiq. and Qatif, and by the 
end of 1946 the Arabian-Amencan Oil Co 's output w'as 
zbo.ooo barrels a day During the war "Araraco” (Arabian- 
Amencan Oil Co ) built the Ras Tanura refinery, which 
IS able to operate at 190 per cent of rated capacity of 
50,000 Imnels a day and has become the mainstay of 
,VmerK an naval fuel oil supply in the Far East 

\\ ith only a small part of the large Saudi Arabian con- 
cessions developed, the kingdom has become the w'orld’s 
tiflh largest oil-producing country The discovery of oil 
has brought undreain«l of jxissibilities of betterment and 
a higher -t.indard of living to the inhabitants of the king- 
dom 

MINERALS 

Saudi Arabian Mininf Syndicata Ltd. ((jold Mtntng) con- 
cession granted by the Saudi Arabian Government in 
December 1934 to ^ mining concern representing 
Saudi Arabia, Great Britain, Canada, and the USA 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 
Obambar al Gammarca and Industry: Jedda, Pres Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah Alirbza 



SAUDI ARABIA— (Education, The Press) 


EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Public education, as embodied in the Constitution of the 
Hejas, comprises the diffusion of science, education and 
the arts, and the opening of hbranes, schools, and rehgious 
institutes in accordance with the religious precepts pre- 
vailing in the kingdom A Directorate of Public Education 
IS attached to the Office of the Agent-General Elementary 
education is free of cost throughout the kingdom 

COLLEGES 

MaSrasat Ahl El Hadtath: Mecca 
Madrasat Ihdin El Bathat: Mecca 
Matfrasat El Flah: Mecca 


LEARNED AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 
Tka Arafe Ardiaalafical Sacitty: Mecca. 

S a ala ty at Eaalt ABiliIrla: Mecca, f i 94 <>> HE. 

Sheikh Mouamkd Saroor Al-Sabban. Hon. Sec. 
Sheikh Ahmed Siba'e 

LIBRARIES 
Library at Alharam: Mecca 
LIbaary at tha Edacatlan DayartnMnt: Mfc^a. 

Library at El Macca. 


THE PRESS 


El Maabal: Souk el Sagheer, Mecca, f 1937, Chief Editor 
Abdul Quddees Bin El Quasin El Ansari 

Um al Qaarl: Mecca 

El Madina: Shana el'Ainia, Manakha, Medina, f 1937, 
Editors Ali and Osman Hafiz 

Al-Bilad Al Sandiab: Mecca. 

FERIODICALS 

El MaM: Mecca 
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SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

Syria 

The Republic ol Syria is bounded on the north by Turkey, 
on the east by ‘Iraq, on the south by Palestine and Trans- 
jordan. and on the west by the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Republic of the Lebanon 

Lebanon 

Situated on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Republic of the Lebanon is bounded on the north and 
east by Syria and on the south by Palestine 


MOUNTAINS 

Syria 

The highly-faulted Jurassic rocks of the Anti-Lebanon 
mountains are situat^ to the east of Biga', follow'ed by 
the jtbel Ansanyeh In south-eastern Syria, adjacent to 
the Transjordan border, is the extensive mass of the Jebel 
Dru/e which covers roughly an area of 13 000 sq miles 

Llbanon 

The Lebanon mountains, known as Jebel Lubnan, rise 
to a height of 9.900 ft , and cover an area of approximately 
100 miles in length and 28 miles m width The “cedar 
block" is made up of a double line of four and three sum- 
mits ranging from north to south, with a general height of 
just under 10,000 ft To the south, with a height of 
8,351 ft . is the pass leading from Baalbeck to Tripoli 
Important summits lying in the more southerly direction 
are the ndge of Jebel-« 1 -Baruk (7,000 ft ), Jebel Niber, 
with Tamat Niha (6,070 ft ), and the Jebel ]^han (5.389 
ft ) The Anti-I^l^non range emerges from the plain of 
Hasj'a-Homs, and its highest peaks are the Haiimat el- 
Kabu (8.257 ft) and the Tal'at Musa, with a height of 


8,721 ft South of Anti-I^banon is Mount Hermon with 
its three peaks, tiie highest of which u over 9,000 ft high. 

RIVERS 

The Oronte:* takes a northward course from the Lebanon 
range and runs across the northern frontiers to Antioch 
(Hatay) The kuphrates traverses the northern frontier 
and flows through the north-east of Syria towards the 
‘Ira<i frontier 

HARBOURS 

The port of Beirut is the traditional gateway to Lebanon 
and Syria, and goods are trans-shipped from the port and 
re-exported to all parts of the country The harbour of 
Beirut is probably the finest m the Levant, and is lormed by 
a broad pier and a breakwater running north-westwards. 
Many mail steamers and shipping lines call regularly at 
Beirut, and this port, besides serving the whole of the 
Levant, is also to a lesser extent a port for goods in transit 
to ‘Iraq and Iran 

Tripoli, second in sue to Beirut as a port, u important 
for transit trade, and forms the terminus of one branch of 
the oil pipeline from ‘Iraq 

The port of Latakia, not yet as important as Beirut or 
Tripoli, will soon become a Syrian harbour of greater im- 
portance, being one of the projects planned by the Re- 
public of Syna in the recent building and development 
plan 

IRRIQATION 

Syna and the lyebanon are essentially agricultural coun- 
tries, and were in .inciont times one of the grananes of the 
Roman Empire They could double their agricultural 
produce by the use of moilern systems of irrigation So 
far the introduction of any such scheme has not been 
possible, but the waters of the Barada and the Awa) in 
the Damascus oasis have been used for irrigation purposes 
for many hundreds of years 
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SYRIA AND THE LEBANON-~(Peofle8 and Religions) 


PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


FEOPLEt 

Syria and the Lebanon, forming the great bridge between 
Fast anti West, have experienced waves of immigration 
throughout tiieir long history F-gypt and the Methtcr- 
ranean countries. Anatolia and Central Asia, as weU as 
the Arabian Peninsula, have ail contributed towards the 
stock of the present inhabitants of the countries ^ 

LANEUACIEf 

Arabic is the ofhcial language in both republics but 
French and English are widely understood and spoken in 
moat of the larger towns, especially on the coast 

FOPULATION 

The population of Syria is now about 3,400,000 The 
< nnsus of 1943 showed a population of 3,860,411, this 
figure excluded about 400,000 nomad Bedouin 

The {lopuUtion of the Lebanon was estimated, in 1944, 
to be 1,136,601 (census, 1943 1,047,745) 

RELIQIONI OP EOTH OOUNTRIEI 


The m^ority of the inhabitants arc of the Islamic faith 
and are Sunni Moslems The religious communities of 
both republics are divided as follows 


KbIUUUl'S (/OMMUNllY 

Syria 

Lrbanon 


(* 943 ) 

(*944) 

Sunnis 

1.071.053 

.135.595 

Slii'ss 

•<'. 74 -' 

.:«<). 33 ^ 

Druses 

87,184 

74 3 ** 

Alawis 

3^5. 


Isina'ihs 

38,537 

— 

Latins (1 0 Koman Catholics 



of the l^tin Kite) 

5.990 

3.“7 

Maronites 

*3.349 

3 * 7 .« 4 <> 

Greek Catholics 

4 b. 733 

04,280 

Crreek Orthoilox 

* 39.957 

109.883 

Armenian Catholics 

16. 790 

10,048 

Armenian Oithodox 

101,747 

59.749 


Rkligious Community 

Syria 

(1943) 

Ljuunom 

(*944) 

Syrian C athohes 

16,247 

4.984 

Syrian Orthodox 

40.135 

3.753 

Chaldean Catholics 

4.7*9 

*.330 

Nestorians 

0.176 


Protestants 

1 1,187 

10,440 

Jews, 

29.770 

5.966 

Yazulis 

3.788 

— 

Others 

— 

6.261 

Total 

3. 800, 411 

1,136,601 


Divlt on of Metlom Commit niiiot. See section on Islam 
111 the Saudi Arabi.in Section 


CHRISTIAN SECTS 

Oriok Orthodox. This branch is a member of the Eastern 
Orthodox Cfiurch which broke with the Western Church 
111 the eleventh century Differences are mamly on doc- 
trinal points and the rejection of the Pope's claim to 
supreme leadership The Greek Orthodox Church of 
Syria and the I^banon come under the jurisdiction of the 
I^triarch of Antioch Since the nineteenth century Arabic 
has been the mam liturgical language 

Syrian Orthodox (JacobiUo). Tiic Syrian Orthodox and 
the Armenian Orthodox (Greek Gregonans) believe only 
in the divine, and not in the human, nature of Christ 
The liturgy of the Gregorian Church is Armenian and that 
of the Syrian Orthodox, Syriac 

Roman Oatholitt (Uniata Charehai). The Umate 
Churches acknowledge the general supremacy of the Pi^ 
while preserving in vanous degrees their Eastern liturgieo 
and custom The Umate Churches established m Sy^ 
and the Lebanon, consist of the Greek and the Syrian 
Catholic, Armenian and Chaldean Catholic, Armenian 
Orthodox. Nestorian, and the Maronite Churches. The 
Maronites, in common with the Syrian Orthodox nad 
Assyrians, have a Syriac liturgy and a Fairiaich at Antioeh 
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HISTORY 


The history of Syria is, by and large, the story of early 
international trade The ancient trade route with Egypt 
pa seed along the coast of Palestine, and for trade with 
Western Arabia the route east of the Dead Sea via Ma'an 
or Petra was used In the other direction, routes went 
north-west from Syria into Asia Minor and north-east 
through Mosul into Kurdistan, Persia, and Central Asia 
Trade brought wealth and employment to the inhabitants 
This in turn affected the pobtical history, and many 
neighbouring rulers tried throughout the ages to take the 
wealth of the Levant cities and trade routes by force 

About 2000 B c Syria was unquestionably a Semitic 
country From the earliest times Sjma was in close con- 
nection With Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor, and 
much of its territory was sporadically under the rule of 
foreign Powers The Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Hit- 
tites, the Persians, and the Greeks under Alexander the 
Great, all establish^ their government there and impressed 
their way of hfe on the country The Greek conquest in 
the fourth century b c left an outstanding influence, for 
many of the leading Greek waters and thinkers lived in the 
towns of Syria 

In the first century b c the Synan lands in the hands of 
Alexander’s successors were conquered by Rome and 
remained a Roman, and then Byzantine, province for 
almost seven hundred years 

Pompey invaded Syru proper in 64 b c and found little 
opposition agamst ^ large army, the only resistance 
shown to the Roman conquest was at Jerusalem, which 
surrendered after three months* siege of the Temple In 
spite of their victory the Romazu mid to engage in long, 
unceasing warfare against the Parthians, who directra 
invasion against Syria from the border of the Upper 
Euphrates At the same time Herod was deputed by Rome 
to exercise the Governorship over Judea, and it was during 
his reign that Jesus Christ was bom at Bethlehem The 
Roman influence on the country created security, and the 
hfe of the individual was httle disturbed by their rule, as. 
for example, in Antioch, where Hellenistic culture was 
allowed to prosper greatly Side by side with the Hellenis- 
tic towns, Roman cities (with a marked Latin culture) 
flounshed, and many centres of learning were established, 
producing notable jurists (such as Ulpian and Papiman) 

The trade route from Arabia still ended in Syria, and the 
Semitic character was preserved in the countryside which 
still used the Semitic language Larse Semitic immigrations 
produced such strong States as the Nabseatan State in 
Transjordan and the Kingdom of Palmyra, which grew 
poweilul enough to shake off for a time the sovereignty 
of Rome From the third century a.d. onwards Rome had 
to face the Persian army, and alter the transfbrnvation of 
the Roman into the Byzantine Empire raids by Persian 
soldiery b^n on the towns of Syria Antioch was taken 
mao 540, and by the early years of the seventh century 
Syria was completely occupied by the Persians. The 
Byzantmes succeeded in pushing the Persians back Then, 
in A D. 65a the Arabs defeated the Byzantine army, and. 
bnngmg all rural Palestine under their control, advanced 
towards Damascus, so that about a o 643 the whole of 
Syria and Palestine came under Arab dominion Assisted 
by the previous immigzattoos of Semitic people, tbe 


Arabisation of Syria made great progress, and for a hundred 
years there was almost unbroken peace, under the dynasty 
of the Omayyids great prosperity was brought to the 
country 

With the coming of the Abbasid dynasty in the eighth 
century the centre of the empire was removed uom 
Damascus to Baghdad, and unrest and wars once more 
swept the country Syria never again became the centre of 
the Moslem world Under the Abbasids the Arabic lan- 
guage became universally used throughout Syria, and 
Islam the religion of the majority of the inhabitants, 
bringing about a large movement of Christians from the 
interior of Syria to the Lebanon The reign of the Abbasid 
dynasty was especially marked by the virtual disappear 
ance of the Greek and Roman civilisation Separatist 
movements appeared in large numbers, and Syria was ones 
more plungea into unrest and war New Islamic sects 
developed in and after the ninth century, to name only ths 
Alawis. the Druzes, and the Isma’ili movements 

In the eleventh century the Scidjuk Turks from Central 
Asia began their infiltration into Syria, and with the 
establishment of their State Syria ceased politically to 
belong to the Abbasid Empire The Seldjuk infiltration, as 
such, spht Itself into two dynasties, residing respectively 
at Aleppo and Damascus The first or»nised attack on 
Syria came from the outside in the form of the fiiit 
Crusade, enabling the invaders to m as far as Jerusalem 
and to establish a Latin kin^om, with Godfrey de Bouillon 
as ruler Thu Chnstian infiltration evoked an Islamic 
^position, and Syria was supported by Mesopotamia uid 
Egypt The progress of the first Crusade was checked by 
Emir Zeng, wbote son (Nur-ed Dm) m A d 1146 captured 
Edessa Nur-ed Dm continued and followed up his con- 
quests. and after hu succeMion by Saladin, a striking 
victory over the Christians was won m the battle of Hattin 
in 1 187 Most of the Chrutian possessions in Palestine 1 ^ 
to Saladin This Islamic victory called forth the third 
Crusade, with an army led ^ Frederick Barbarossa. 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, and Philip of France Acre, 
Askakm, and Jaffa were seized, and Richard moved to 
Lydda. Shortly after the death of Saladin his empire 
dismtegrated. 

Soon after the last Crusaders were driven from Syria 
the country had to face the Mongol mvasion The first 
wave arrived in 1259 tmder Hulagu Khan, but the Sultan 
of Egypt defeated this enemy and extended his dominion 
over all Syria Until the invasion in 1400 by Tamerlsme, 
Syria enjoyed a period of peace During the fifteenth cen- 
tury the power of the Mamelukes was broken by the 
Ottoman Sultan Sebm I, who secured the whole Mameluke 
Empire for Turkey 

Few changes then happened in Syria until 1799, whan 
Napoleon B<^parte launched his ofmnsive. Napolera ci^ 
tured Gaza and Jaffa and attacked Acre, but, unsuccessrul 
in his aim, he was forced to retire from Palestine In 1831 
Syria was occupied by the army under the command of 
Ibrahim Pasha, who wished to use Syria as a stmping- 
stone towards Constantmople The Sultan of TOrk^ 
agreed m 1833 to Mohammad All’s control of Syria Thu 
era can be justly termed the beginning of the modem age 
m Syria He mtroduced a centralised goverament, reform^ 
the judiciary, founded schools, and permitted the infiltra- 
tion of iorei^ misi^naries But his control of Syria was 
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dutitked by the Great Powers and by the Sultan of Turkey. 
*nd In 1839 the Sultan ortlere<l his armies to invade 
Syria His troops were defeated by the forces of Ibrahim 
I^sha, so the Great Powers stepped in and demanded 
the evacuation of the troops of Ibrahim Pasha A British 
expedition was landed on the coast and Ibrahim Pasha 
was driven from Syria, which was restored to the Sultan 

Thereafter, until the beginning of World War I the 
country was held by the armed forces of Turkey, and for 
administrative purposes was divided into the vxlayets of 
Damascus and Aleppo, the vtlayti of Beirut, and the sanjaq 
of Jerusalem The political restlessness of Syria ivas in- 
creased by the support given by the French Government 
to the Maronites and bv the British Government to the 
Druses The first disturbances occurred in 1841 with out- 
break of a civil war between the Maronites and the Druzes 
Doe to the intervention of the Great Powers, the Ottoman 
Government was forced to promulgate a Constitution for 
the Lebanon, dividing the country into two dbtncts — the 
northern under a Maronite and the southern under a DCuze 
Governor 

In i860 the conflict between Maronite and Druzes came 
to a head, and some thousands of Christians were killed 
by the Druzes and thousands more by the Moslem mob 
in Damascus. Napoleon III intervened, and a miUtary 
expedition was sent to the Lebanon and remained in 
occupation there for some months An International 
Commission was formed to investigate the causes of the 
disturbances, and drew up a statute giving autonomy to 
the Lebanon The Lebanon was to be administered by 
a Christian Ottoman Governor appointed by the Porte, 
which was directly responsible to the Great Powers 


AFTER 1114 

On the outbreak of World Wat I Syria was full of 
htical unrest and national aspitations Syria was the 
me of many Arab secret societies whose members were 
in constant touch with Arab nationalists throughout the 
Arabic-speaking world With the outbreak of the war 
the parties of Arab nationalism hopo<l to realise their 
ambitions, and negotiations started between the Shenf 
Husein of Mecca and Sir Henry McMahon, then British 
High Commissioner m Kgypt, who vouched that the 
British Government was prepared, if the Arabs partici- 
pated on the side of the Allies m the war. to guarantee 
Arab independence He stated in a letter to Shenf Husein 
that the two districts of Meriina and Alexandretta, and 

g srtions of Syria lying to the west of the distncts of 
amascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo which could not be 
said to bo purely Arab, should be excluded from the 
limits demanded As for those regions which lay within the 
propose<l frontiers where Great Britain was free to act 
witnout detriment to the interest of her ally Frame, he 
was empowered m the name of the Cnivemment of Great 
Britain to give certain assurances Subject to this quali- 
ftcation, Great Britain was prepared to recognise and 
uphold the independence of the Arabs in all the regions 
within the limits demanded by the Shenf of Mecca In a 
letter of November 3th. 1915, the Sherif denied an 
assertion that the Syrian coastlands were not purely Arab 
and that there was any difference between a Moslem and 
a Christian Arab In answer to this, McMahon replied 
that the interests of Franc© were involved m both of the 
and that a careful consideration wras necessary. 
Husein responded by postponing the whole question until 
after the war 

On May 16th. 1916, the secret agreement known as the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement was concluded between the 
E^tish, French, and Russian Governments, which provided 


for the division of the Ottoman Empire into a number 
of zones Great Britain and France agreed to recognise 
an mdependent Arab State or a Confederation of such 
States, headed by an Arab chief In some regions, in- 
cluding Transjordan and a strip of territory in ^e south 
of the vilayet of Mosul, Great Britain was to have a right 
of priority In coastal Syria, from a p>omt between Acre 
and Sur up to and including CiUcia, France was to be 
allowed direct or indirect adimmstration or control as she 
might deem At to establish after agreement w^th the Arab 
State or Confederation In the xnlayets of Baghdad and 
Basra, Great Bntam was to be in a similar position In 
Palestme an international administration was to be estab- 
lished and the Shenf of Mecca was to be consulted on its 
form, but Bntam was to be accorded Haifa and Acre 

In June 1916 the Shenf Husem and his sons started the 
Arab revolt against the Ottoman Turks The actual events 
of the war took place largely beyond Syria, but a few 
Synan officers and men participate in the campaign and 
the fnendly support of the Syrian population was of some 
assistance to the Allied armies In October 1918 Damascus 
was occupied by the forces of General Allenby and Arab 
troops, and the Alhed army then occupied the whole of 
Syria as far north as Aleppo With the end of the war, 
the former Arab parts of tne Turkish Empire were freed 
from Ottoman rule The whole of geographical Syria 
was held by Bntish troops and General Allenby was the 
head of the military government West of the Jordan m 
Palestine the British set up a provisional administration 
Aleppo, Homs. Hama. Damascus, and Transjordan were 
administered by Arabs under Emir Faisal An attempt 
by Arab Nationalists m October 1918 to extend their 
influence to Beirut and the coast was suppressed by the 
British Commandenn-Chief 

The French regarded the northern half of these territories 
as their sphere of influence m accordance with the Sykes- 
Picot Pact, and felt m no way bound to the Bntish under- 
standing with the Sherif Husein On a visit to Europe in 
November 1918, it was explained to the Emir Faisal that 
Bntam was not prepared to strain her relations with France 
in a dispute over Syna, in spite of their great sympathy for 
the Arab demands In January 1919 the Peace Conference 
decided that the newly conceived Mandate systems should 
be applied to the Arab provinces At the suggestion of 
President Wilson an American Commission (known as the 
Crane Commission) toured this area, and recommended 
the establushment of Mandates for 'Iraq and for geo- 
graphical Syria, which should be treated as a single unit 
and should have a constitutional monarch At Versailles 
the Peace Conference came to an end without having 
reached a definite solution for the Arab lands Emir 
Faisal had returned to Syria, where the French regarded 
hts presence in Damascus as contrary to their mtereats 

On March 20th, iqzo, the Synan notables offered the 
Crown of Syna to Emir Faisal, who accepted it This 
action was opposed by the Governments of England and 
France, who at that time Mrere preparing for the Confer- 
ence at San Remo which would settle the fate of the former 
Arab tern tones of the Porte This Conference gave the 
Mandate for the northern half of the disputed area to 
France and the southern half to Great Bntam, laying upon 
the latter the obligation to carry out the Balfour Dwlara- 
tion Hmir Faisal refused to accept the decision reached 
at San Remo regarding Syna. and the French demanded 
the recognition of the l^ndate by the Arab army Emir 
Faisal was unable to accept the demands of the French, and 
after French forces had been ordered to advance on 
Damascus Emir Faisal had to leave the country lor 'Iraq 
The Man^te of the League of Natioiis for Syria and the 
Lebanon provided for the gradual establishment of self- 
govemment for the countries concerned. 
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It was no wopder that the rule of France over Syna and 
Lebanon b^an m an atmosphere of disappointment, 
suspicion, and resentment on the part of the Arabs 
Acclaiming separatist feelings among the various popula- 
tions, the French established several indigenous Govern- 
ments: fhe first was the State of Greater Lebanon; the 
others were the States of Latakia, the Jebel Druse, Aleppo, 
and Damascus, with the sanjaq of Alexandretta with a 
special regime In 1922 a Syrian Federation was created 
w’hich included Damascus, Aleppo, and the Alawis, and 
gave legislative power to a Federal Council, which elected 
as its l^esident Subhi Harakat In 1923 the Federation 
vas dissolved by General Weygand, and the two States of 
Damascus and Aleppo vere tombinc<l into the State of 
Syna with the capital at Damascus, and from 1925 on- 
wards the temtories were divided into the four polituil 
units known os the State of Greater Lebanon, the State of 
Syna, the State of Latakia, and Jebel Druse In 1923, 
on the death of a Drure chief, a hrem h olhcial was elect^ 
as Governor of the jebel Druze In 1925 iimest in this 
State came out into the open when three Druze leaders 
were asked to go to Damascus and then arrested there and 
sent to Palmyra The Druzes rose in revolt m July of the 
same year under their Sultan Al-Atrash, and in August 
defeated a large French force which was sent out to pimish 
them Many other Synan Nationalists joined in the 
struggle of the Druzes, and a SjTian rebellion was pro- 
claimed with the aim of forming a National Government 
Some of the Nationalists managed to secure a foothold in 
Damascus, where a French bombardment of the city killed 
many people and laid many parts of it in rums The in- 
surrection never spread to Northern Syna. and the l-'rencb 
forces, strengthened by reinforcements, managetl to quell 
the disturbances by the end of 1926 A general amnesty 
in 1928 made it possible for many of the Druze leaders to 
return to Syria with the cxcejition of a few who were not 
« OYfred by tins h'rench offer 

In April 1928 elections for a Constituent Assembly were 
held and Hashim al-Atasi was elected President of the 
Assembly in the following June A draft of the Constitution 
(modelled on the Western democratic countries) w,is com- 
pleted by August and put before the Assembly The French 
High Cximmissioner made some exceptions to the Constitu- 
tion and was unable to reach agreement on the constitu- 
tional question with the Nationalists, and dissolved the 
Assembly in May 1930, submitting on his own a Constitu- 
tion for the State of Syna based on the one prepared by 
the Assembly except for changes which would enable the 
Mandatory Power to carry out its duties. In January 1932 
elections for the Chamber of Deputies took place and the 
Chamber chose Ah al-Abid as I^esident of the Republic 
The Chamber also hoped to be able to conclude a similar 
treaty as the Anglo-Traq Treaty, resulting m the termina- 


tion of the Mandate under the French High Commissioner 
Not being able to come to an agreement with the French 
authonty, the National Ministers resigneil and, succeeded 
by the Moderates a treaty Iwtween France and Syna was 
drawn up The rctcption of the draft in the Cliamber was 
most unfavourable and had no chame of being ratified 
This was followoii by the suspension of the Chambtu^and 
the President governed theiountry provisionally by means 
of decree laws In 193b a general strike was dcx,lared in 
Damascus as a protest against the attitude of the French 
Government which prevented Syria from gaming her m- 
dependonce A delegation of Syrian pohtu lans arrived in 
Frame to conduct negotiations for the conclusion of a 
Framo-Syriau Treaty, and on September 9th, 193b. the 
Franco-Syrian Treaty was initialled I^itaJaa and Jebel 
Druze were annexed to Syria The conclusion of this 
treaty had its repen ussions in the Lebanon and was 
followed by the Franco-Lcbanese 1 rcaty. 

Jh 1937 Turkey gained the esttiblishment of a speiial 
regime loi Alexandretta and 111 1919 she annexes! the 
sanjaq, arousing much protest and disturbance in Syria 
On the oulbieak ot VVorlil War 11 the Lebanon Chamber 
was disnussed by the hrciicli High Commissioner, and in 
Syria many politic al organisations were dissolved On the 
fall of Trance in 1940 the British blockade was extended to 
Syria and the Lebanon, and measures were taken by the 
Vichy Government to check the pro-Alhed symjiathies of 
peoples of both republics German agents were acth'e in 
Syria and the Lebanon after the Trench capitulation, and 
German aircraft were permitted by the Vichy Government 
to use Synan air bases On J une 8th, 1941 . the Allied forcea 
crossed the frontiers of Syria and the Lebanon, and on July 
8th the Vichy Ticiuh were forced to ask for terms An 
armistice was signed at Acre on July 14th On September 
28th, 1941, the independence of Syria — and on November 
26th. 1941 . the independence of the Lebanon— was oihctally 

S roclaimed A new Chamber met and elected Sboulcn el* 
louatli l^esidont of the Republic of Syria on August 
17th, 1943. and on September 21st, 1943, Bechara el- 
Khoury was elected the President of the Republic of the 
Lebanon 

The new National Government asked the Free French 
for the control of oubhc services, and It was only by 
slow degrees that the control was gradually yield^ to 
the Syrians Negotiations came to a deadlock over the 
question of the handing over of the armed forces, resulting 
in a French refusal, folio we<l by the bombing of Damascus 
by French planes Due to British intervention, the with- 
drawal of the French Forres was made possible Syna 
and the Lebanon were among the 51 original members of 
the United Nations They secured the early withdrawal of 
French and British troops from their temtories 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

Syria is a Parhamcnt.'iry Republic The I’resident of 
the Republic is the ofh« lal head of the Lxecutive, acting 
in conjunction with his Ministers, who are responsible to 
the legislative Assembly The Prcsulent is elected for a 
term of five years by secret ballot of the Deputies The 
legislative power w vested in the Chamber of Deputies, the 
members of which are electetl by popular secret ballot for 
a term of four years 

The organised pattern of the Lebanese Government 
follows closely that of Syria, differing chiefly in that'vfie 
President is elected for a six-ycar term 

RIA 

Syria is an independent and sovereign State and consti* 
tutos one political entity Tho capital is Damascus, and 
Arabic is the oflicial language All Syrians are equal in the 
eyes of the law and enjoy cfjual civil and jxihtical rights 
Personal freedom is guarantectl Dwellings are inviolable 
and rights of ownership are protected by law The State 
respects all creeds and religions establislunl in the country 
anu guarantees the free exercise of all forms of worship 
Freedom of the Press and printing is guaranteed Fduca* 
tion IS free and primary education is compulsory for all 
civilians of both sexes, and all schools are placeil under 
Government supervision The nation is tho source of all 
public power m Syria Every citizen of twenty years of 
age and upwards is entitled to the suffrage Taxes are 
established for purposes of common utility, and may only 
be levied, modified or abolishc'd by tlie decree of law 

Lebanon 

The Republic of the Lebanon is an independent and 
sovereign State, and no part of the territory may be aUen* 
ated or ceded Lebanon has no State religion, but Arabic is 
the oflicial language Beirut is the capital 

All Lebanese are equal m tho eyes of the law Personal 
freedom and freedom of the Press are guaranteed and pro- 
tected. The religious communities are entitled to maintain 
their own schools, providing they conform to the general 
requirements relating to public instruction as laid down by 
the State. Dwellings are inviolable; rights of ownership are 
protectctl by law The legislative power is exercisetl by 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the executive power is 
entrusted to the President of the Republic who. with tlie 
assistame of the Ministers, carries on the government 
Every Lebanese < itizen who has completed his tw'onty-first 
year is an elector and qualifies for tho franchise The 
President of the Republic promulgates laws after they have 
been adopted by the Chamber 

SYRIA 

HEAD or STATE 

IHrtiMMi •! Hit RtpuMic: H E. Shoukri El-Kovatli. 
(elected August 1943) 

THE CABINET 

BrwiSMt •! PtrllUMat for Four Yoon: H E Fares bl- 
Khouri 

Frlmo Miniotor aiitf Miiiitlor of ForoifR Affairt: H E Jamil 
Mardan Bey 


Miniitor of tho Intorior and Public Hoalth: H E Dr 

Mouhsin Darazi 

Minittor of Financo: H E VVbhbfh Hariri 
Minittor of JutUco and Public Works: H E Ahmeu Rifai 
Miniitor of Dofonco: H E Ahmed-el-Charabati 
Miniitor of Education: H E Dr Mounir el-Ajlani. 
Miniitor of National Economy: H E Said Ghazzi 

DEPUTIES (Syrian Parliamont) 

DamaiCtti; Jamil Maruam Bev, Sami Kabbara, Ziki 
AL Katib, Mounir-el-Ajlani, Mohamed-el-Mou- 
BARAK, Loutki-el-Hakfar, Nassib-el-Bakri, Habib 
Kahaleh, I’arid Arslanian, Said Ghazzi, Nouri 
AL Ibesh, Noitri-al-Hakim, Mohamet Akbik, Sabri- 
el-Assali, Ahmkd-el-Charabati, Fares el-Khouri, 
George Sehnaoui, Wahib Mizrahi 
Aloppo: Ruchdi bl-Kixhya, Nazbm bl-Koudsi, 
Wehbeh el-Hariri, Marouf el-Dawabibi, Latif 
Gounbmeh, Rizkallah Antaki, Dxkran Kkrajian, 
Louis Hkndib, Moustapha Barmaoa, Abdel Wahab 
Homed, Ahmed el-Rifai, Ahmed Kanbar, Abdullah 
el-Fattal, Gabriel Gazale 
Hamn: Akkam Horani, Mahmoud el-Chekfah, Adib 
Nasser, Addui Rahman Azem, Mahomed el-Serraje 
Homi: Hani Sihm, Faed \ttassi, Issa el-Youness, 
Sami Tayyarah, Adnan Atassi, Farhan Jandali, 
Mousallam bl-Haddad 

LEBANON 

HEAD OF STATE 

PrMldoat of tbo Ropublic: H E Sheikh Bechara bl- 
Khoury 

THE CABINET 
Prima Miaillar: H E Riad Bey Solh 

Doputy Prima Miniitor and Minittor of Public Worfci: 

H E Gabriel Murr 

Miniltcr of Juilico: H E Ahmed el Husseini 
Miniitor of tbo Interior: H £ Camille Bey Chamoun 

MinMor of Foroign Affain and Public Education: H E 

Hamid FrangiS. 

Mittliter of Financo: H E Mohambd el Abbouo 
Miniitor of Dofonco: H £ Emir Magid Arslan 
Miniitor of Natfonai Economy: H E Soleiman Naufal 

DEPUTIES (Lobanoio Parliamont) 

B oir ut ; Abdallah el-Yapi, Hussein el-Oubni, Sami Bey 
Solh, Melkon Harabedian, Marquis Moussa Db 
Frbicb, Habib Abichahla, Rachid Beydoum, 
Mosses Derkalossian, Dr Raif Abollama 
Mount Labanoa: Camuxk Chamoun, Gabriel Murr, 
Ahmad bl-Husseini, Ahmad Bbrjaoui, Khalil 
Abijaoudb, Wadih Naim, Sheikh Farid bl-Khazbn, 
Georges Zouein, Bahice Takieddinb, Kamal 
UMBLATT, Dr Elias Khoury. Emir Magid Arslan, 
hetkh SiLiM bl-Khoury, PHaiPPB Takla, Amine 
Naxblb, Youssbp Karam, Nadra 1ssa-el-Khoury, 
Joseph Daou, Michel Mufarrbo, Gbbeam Nahas, 
Dr. CuAuiD el-Khoury, Dr Youssef Hrrri 
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ItlMl LtkftMf}: Riad Solh. Youssbf el-Zkin, Mohambd 
SA nXODIMX. Adbl Ossxikam, Nassar Gholmuh, 
Joseph Scafp, Ahmad el-Assao, Mohambd el-Fadl. 
Mohambd Ali Chotaime, Ibrahim Azar 

I li rt l l IjHNmm: Mabz xl-Mokaddam, Soleiman al-Ali, 
Dr. Joseph Faddoul, Mohambd bl-Abboud, Nassouh 
Aoha bl-Fadl, Adnan bl-Jisr, Hamid Frangib, 
Youssbf Karam. Nadra Issa-bl-Khoury, Joseph 
Daou, Michel Mufarrbg, Gbbran Nahas 

Mum: Sabri Hamadb, Ibrahim Haidar, Chbbli Agha 
bl-Ariamb, Youssbf Chamoun. Adib bl-Ferzli, 
Henri Pharaoh, Raafat Kazoun 

SYRIA 

DIPLOMATIC REPRECENTATIVEt 

Envoys ExTRAORmN\RY avu 
Ministers Plenipotbntiar\ 

Braxil: H E Mazhak El Bakri, Rio dc Janeiro 

Francs, twitxsriantf, anS Bdclum: H E Khaleu El Azem, 
Pans 

Orsat Britaia, SwsSsn, anS Irdantf : H E Najerb Hl 
Armanazi, London 
'Iraa: H E Afif El Solh, Baghdad 
tattCI Arabia: H E Haidar Mardam Bey, Jedda 
Tuflisy and Qrsscs: H H Ihsan El Suarip, Ankara 
U.t^R.: H E Dr Farid Zein El Deen. Moscow 
U4.A.: H £. Fabz El Khoury, Washington, D C. 

Charge d'affaires 

BdgiMin: Dr Khaleu Shatila, Brussels 
Egypt: Pnnce Nassib Shehab, Cairo 
Iran: Dr Farid El Khani, Teheran 
Switiarland: Omar El Jabri, Berne 

Counsellors 

lf4.A.: Husni El Sawaf, Washington, D C 
Braxil: Tawfic El Yaziji, Rio de Janeiro 

Consuls 

Egypt: Nashat El Hussaini, Alexandria 
Brcat Britain: Salbh El Haffar, Manchester 
Mmg: Zouhbir Mourabbt. Mosul 
PalCCtinc: Mouayad El Mouayad, Jerusalem, Sabet El 
Ariss, Haifa 

U.t.A.: Rafic Asha, New York 

Tnrfcay: Abdul Karim El Dandsshi, Adana 

Sbcretaries 

Bmxil: Zouhbir El Dalati, Rio de Janeiro 
Brant Britain: Said Raad, London 
*lmg: Baha El Deen Bakri, Baghdad 
U.tAR.: Abdul Mouttaleb El Amine, Moscow 

Attaches 

Braxii: Izzat Hafez, Rio de Janeiro, Farid Laham, San 
Paulo 

Bilginni: Yorki Hakim, Brussels 
cmt: Zouhbir Ajlani, Nizar Kabbani, Cairo 
Pranca: Adib Daoudi, Faez Nahlaoui, Badi Hakki, 
Paris. 

Braat Britaia: Zouhbir Mardam Bey, Rafic Jwejati, 
Nabih Omari 

*lrag: Mouzaffar Koubrousli, Mamoun Haffar, IL^jai 
Aomb, Baghdad. 


tnnM Arabia: Jawdat Moufti, Jedda. 

Switxartand: Abdul Karim Atassi, Berne 
Tnitiay: Salim Yafi, Ankara 
U.tA.lt .: Adnan Diab, Faisal Dalati, Moscow 
tl.g.A.: George Tom6, Nihad Ibrahim Pasha, Washing- 
ton. D C , Nizar Kayali, New York 

LEBANON 

DIPLOMATIC REPREtENTATIVEt 

Envoys Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary 
ArganUna: H E Gbbrane Tubni, Buenos Aires 
Braxil: H E Yoi'‘-skf Saouda, Rio do Janeiro 
Egypt: H E Sami bl-Khouri. Cairo 
Franca: H E Ahmad Daouk. Pans 

Britain: H E Dr Victor Khouri, London 
Iran: H E Salim Haidar, Tehran 
Mrag: H H Kazbm Solh, Baghdad 
Maxicn: H E Joseph Abou Khater, Mexico City 
SaritxarlaBd: H E Jamil Mekkaoui, Berne 
UA.A.: H K C HARLES Malik, Washington, D C 
UA.t.R.: H E Khalil Takieddinb, Moscow 
Vatican: H E Charles Hklou, Vatican City 

ChargX d’affaires 
Balgiam: Joseph Harfouche, Brussels 
Transjordan: Abdallah Najjar, Amman 
Tiftiay: Ibrahim Bey Ahdab. Ankara 

Counsellors 

Braxil: Abed Hl Rahman Adra, Rio de Janeiro 
Egypt: Halim Abou IzzedinIT Cairo 
Franca: Alphonse Avoub, I*ans 
Braat Britain: Nadim DimbchkiX 
tU.A.: George Hakim, Washington, D C 

Consuls-Gkneral and Consuls 
Aigantlna; Toufic Aouad, Buenos Aires (Consul) 

Braxil: Hector Klat, San Paulo (Consul-General 
Mohammed Fathalla, San Paulo (Vice-Consul) 
Canada: Maurice Tabbt, Ottawa (Consul) 

Dakar: Mohamed Sabra, Dakar (Consul-General), 
Albert Khouri, Dakar (Vicc-(^nsul) 

Egypt: Robert Klat, Alexandria (Consul-General), Imam 
Gkyhum, Alexandria (Consul), Yousef Akar, Cairo 
(Consul-General), Galbb Turk, Port Said (Consul) 
India: Tarek Yafi (Hon Consul), Bombay. 

Nigeria: Ezat El Zein, Lagos (Consul). 

U.t.A.: Edouard Ghorra, New York (Acting Consul- 
General), Ramez Chamma, Nerw York (Consul) 

Secretaries 

ArgCttllan: Mahmoud Hafez, Buenos Aires 
Bciginni: Munir Gandour, Brussels 
Braxil: Najati Kabani, Rio de Janeiro 
Egypt: Salah BIanzer, Cairo 
Fraacc: Nagib Dahdah, Pans 
Braat Britaia: Joseph Chxdid, London 
Mrag: Yousef Kamar, Baghdad 
Maxicn: Michel Chidiac. Mexico City 
•wHxcrtnnd: Emir Nagib Chehab, Berne 
Tnikcy: Dr Alif Jibane, Ankara 
VaBcnn: Albert Nassip, Vatican City 
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Attaches 

Egypt: IfABBLLX Beck, Cairo, Jean Riacmi, Cairo 
Frtnct: Humono Rafoul, Paris, Helen Saab, Pans 
arMt irltelii: Fouao Riua, London 
Ifm: I'AHZ Raoi, Tehran 
Transjorten: Joseph Naifaa, Amman 
Turl^: Biland Bfyuoun, y\nkara 
UJ.A.: Emiie Mattae, Washington, DC, Angela 
J uRDAx, Washington, D C 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Syr IN 

Tilt National Bloc Party (IVesent (.ovornment) 

Al Oouttowr {The ( (The Opposition) 

Ai’Ba’ath (Henais^ance Party of Arab Nattonalt^m) 
lavulns Snlaii 1 noiN Hitar, Mi( iiel Afi ak 

, S 

Lebanon 

ConctHutionai Party: I.«adeT Sheikh Bechaka El-Khouky 
National Bloc Party: Leader KmIlk Eooe. 

Al Nida El Kawml Party (Ptff/V of Arab Mationahsm) 

Leader Kazim Bey Solh 

Youth Organloationa playing a prominent part in the 
(Kilitical tile of the l^banon 
Al-Kataoh: Leader Pierre Gemaybi 
Al NaJJado: Leader An is Sagmir 

THE LEQAL SYSTEM 

Syria 

The judicial system of the Republic of Syria is based 
partly upon the French and partly upon the old Syrian 
system 

riie following four courts operate in Syria 
(i) Court of i'lrst Instance 
(z) Supremo Court of Appeal 


(3) The Moslem or Shana Court. 

(4) Council of State 

The Court of First Instance is divided into civil and 
penal courts 

The Supreme Court of Appeal deals only with ^e legal 
aspect of the matter concerned, and its duty is to decide 
whether or not the rules of the law have been properly 
applied 

Moslem or Sharia Courts deal with matters relating to 
marriage, divorce, heritage, and any other matter regard- 
ing persional status 

The Council of State is a court of justice which deals 
vcith all complaints brought by individuals against the 
administration of the Covemment 

Outside these four courts is the House of Fatoua, a 
Council which can give an opinion relating to rehgious 
questions, and is headed by the Mufti of Syria 

Tile Syrian Penal Code is used in all matters brought to 
the ( oiirt of I'lrst Instance, the law of Personal Status for 
the Shari.i Courts, and the Administrative Law is used in 
the Council of State 

Judges : 

Suprsms Court of Appool: Youssef Hakim 
Motism or Shuria Court: Aziz Khani (Kadi) 

Council of Stats: Arrf Nakadi 

Ths Mufti of Syria: Muhammeo Istawani 

Lebanon 

Law and justue in the Republic of the Lebanon is 
administered throughout the country by the Lebanese 
Code, which affects cases of family inheritances, {iroperties, 
etc , Islamic Religious Courts deal with Moslem marriage, 
registration of births and deaths, and other personal 
matters The following courts arc established Courts of 
hirst Instance. Courts of Heavy Punishment, Courts of 
Appeal, and the J ustices of Peace 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


SVRIA 

tyrtall BfMCMtiiH C«rfOraliM (PTT and Broad- 
casting). Damascus, f 1947, wavelength operated 506 
and 300 metres, wireless licences issued 15,000, Dir - 
Gen Tewfic Bey El-Hayani 


Lebanon 

Commercial BraadcastlRg Station: Beirut 


AIR LINES 

Syria 

BrKitli Ovortoas Airways Coryn.: London-Malta-Cairo 
(Sun . Tues , Wed . Fri ), connecting services Air 
Misr, Cairo-Damascus (W'cd . Sat . Sun ) B O .\ C , 
London-Marseilles-Malta. Lydda-Beirut, connoting 
services Iranian Airu'ays, Beirut-Damascus (Tues ), 
Middle East Airlines, Beirut-Damascus (daily) 
Pan-Amorican Airwayt: New York-Sliannon-I.ondon- 
Damascus (alternate Thurs ) 

Lebanon 

Brititll Ovortoas Airwayt Corpn.: London-Marseilles-Malta- 
Lydda-Beirut (weekly) 

Air Franco : Pans - Marseilles - Rome - Bnndist - Athens - 
Rhodes-Beirut (weekly) 

MMilo East Airlinot: All directions 
Mitr Airlinot: Cam>-Beirut (daily) 

Oio. BSnSralo <0 Trantports: Cairo- Beirut (daily) 

RAILWAYS 

SYRIAN AND LEBANESE RAILWAY SYSTEMS 

Damatciio-HaaMi anS Extontion Railway, known as the 
D.HP: Aleppo-Hama-Homs-Rayak, 331 km. (standard 
gauge, 4 ft. S^m), Beirut-Rayak-Damascus. 147 km 
(narrow gauge, 105 cm ), Homs-Tnpoh, 102 km (standard 
gauge). French-owned and exploited, with Government 
co-opmtion 

Hejax Railway (the C F H ) Damascus-Deraa (in Svna), 

349 km. (narrow gauge), part of the network (1,586 km ), 
a.i y> so’vi^ Palestine ana Transjordan Administered by 
Palestme ^always. 

Syria and Baghdad Railway (the L S B ): Aleppo-Tei 
Kotchek (in Syria), 246 km (standard gauge), this part of 
the hni to Baghdad is Turkish-owned, but is run by the 
Synan and Lebanese Governments. 

The total lei^itb of lines m Syria and the Lebanon is 
therefore 1.075 km. At the end 01 1943, the latest inforaa- 

S6S 


tion officially available, about 854 km. of hne were in 
service m Syria and 209 km in the I^banon, or t.063 km 
in all 

The following table shows the extent of the rolling stock 
available to these railways at the end of 1943. 


Rolling Stock 

• 

Railway Lines 

DPH 

CFH. 

LSB 

Total 

Locomotives 





Standard Gauge 

23 

— 


38 

Narrow Gauge 

40 

37 


77 

Pass’ g’r Carnages • 





Standard Gauge 

47 

— 

8 

55 

Narrow Gauge 

73 

ri 

— 

94 

Wagons 





Standard Gauge 

441 

— 

609 

1,050 

Narrow Gauge 

382 

359 


741 


Source L$ Gutdt A robe, 1947 


ROADS 

The Lebanon has an excellent network of asphalted, 
good, all-weather roads, there is also a good road connect- 
ing Beirut and Damascus Roads generally in Syria are 
inferior. 

SHIFFINO 

Beirut IS the principal port of call for the main shipping 
and forwarding business for the Levant Tripoli, the north- 
ern Mediterranean terminus of the oil pipeline from 'Iraq 
(the other is Haifa), is also a busy port, with good equip- 
ment and facilities 

Shipping and Fnrwvding Agents (Syria) 

Damascus 

Agsncs HNIi: Rue An-Nasr 

Fsitonrs (S.A.), I mm.: Orient Palace Hotel 

Trnnsarahia Cs. Ltd.: Rue Fouad ler 

Shipping and Fsrwnrding Agents (Lehnnnn) 

Beirct 

Agsncs Pshha s ; Avenue Foch. PO Box 3. f 1911. Dir 
Selim D Debbas 

Ihrahim BnHagi A Smis: sution de Pilotage, at the Port. 
Atid Navlgatinn Cn. Ltd.: PO Box 561, Souk-cl-Kazaz, 
f 1933. Dir Elib a Carapiperis 

BsUnmn Trading Cn.: Roe Poch 
Osorgss Chnmmns: Rue du Port 
Oahsr A On.: Rue du Port 
d. V. Dsihnnrgt A Snn: Rue du Port 
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DmtwMmY. HsMM: PO Box 42, Rae du Port; f 1890, 
bn Tripoli, Haifa (Palettine), Dir Fouad El-Khou*y. 

AltJU EMf A 0«.: P O Box 1023, Rue du Port, f 1939. 
•crvices USA, Beirut, Dir Alkxandre EddS 

F, EM« A 0 «. (Comptoiv Manttme de Syru) P O Box 183, 
Rue AUenby, f 1920, Dir Farid Knui 

Eymuri: Rue Fakhry Bey 
A f tll Ct NHil: Rue de I'Etoile and Rue Maarad 

Payts Kfcalil A ca.: 24 Rue du Port 
KliaAvlal Mail Unt: Rue du Port 
MtwagarlH MaiitimM: Rue Foch 

R. Pkaraon A Sons: PO Box 1, Rue Maarad, i 1868, 
Dir Mu iiEL Phah\on 


PtHaart tJU A E.: 51 Avenue des Franfaia. 

Trava Utf. [TJu NaHcual Compamy of Lebanon and S(ytia): 

55 Avenue des Fran9au 

H. Zakkal A taaa: Rue de la Marseiilaise. P O Box 731. 
Beirut, f 1907, Dir and Propr Azu Zabbal 

Zakaria El-Kaaki A toat: Rue du Port, f 1^25; Dir 
Mohamsd Z Kaaki 

Tripoli 

Kh. A A. AMul-Wahak: Al-Mma 

MaaHali Ahiak A toat: Rue Azme 

Nicolat Batachi A Brot.: PO Box 542, f 1910, Due. 

Nicolas, Georges, Toufic and Edouard Batachx 
Nsnry Hsald A Co.: AI-Mma 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 

•TATItTIOAL SURVEY 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR THE YEARS 1936 to i 945 
(m metric tons and thousands of Lebanese or Syrian pounds) 


Ykar 

Imports 

Exports 

Quahtxty 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1936 

2.593.8*9 

38.930 

2,386,526 

26.939 

*937 • 

2.494.929 

69.182 

2,187,624 

42,012 

1938 

2.848,132 

*07.470 

2,668,721 

66.697 

»939 

2,692.230 

**3.253 

2.481,146 

73.070 

1940 

1.283.015 

83.936 

1,090.606 

46.255 

194 * 

3*1.283 

77.863 

67.245 

48,608 

194 * . 

579.680 

*74.875 

99.996 

91.543 

*943 

1,083,091 

246,171 • 

707.429 

168,065 

*944 • 

44 *.87* (a) 

98.852(a) 

* 21.335 

46.984 

*945 

! 522.515(a) 

135.688(a) 

146.181 

45.789 


(a) Excludes transit trade, included in all previous years Source: L» Arabs, 1947 


IMPORTS IN 1944 AND X945 (m metric tons and thousands of Lebanese or Syrian pounds) 


Goods 

*944 

*945 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Live animals and animal products 

375 

12,687 

447 

8.316 

Vegetable products 

62.169 

13.779 

98,3*7 

30,869 

Oils, fats, and greases 

*95 

282 

638 

99 « 

Foodstuffs 

39.509 

*2.550 

20.369 

7.628 

Mineral products 

303.986 

12,058 

342.36* 

13,610 

Chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and toilet articles 

9,222 

6.963 

12,728 

*3.779 

Leather and hides 

2,162 

3.020 

1,366 

4.025 

Rubber 

1,118 

4.*92 

8x0 

*. 5*9 

Wood and cork 

5.327 

2.494 

6.492 

3.404 

Paper 

1.266 

*.430 

2,067 

*.992 

Textiles 

6,827 

17.780 

12,059 

39,963 

Stone products . 

*.548 

7*8 

1,701 

*.466 

Common metals. 

5.891 

3.259 

*9.5*4 

7.544 

Electrical apphances 

633 

*.785 

*.837 

3.258 

Vehicles ... 

*535 

3.844 

*.384 

3.736 

Other goods 

108 

2,011 

225 

3.58* 

Total 

44 ». 87 * 

98,852 

522.515 

*35.688 


EXPORTS IN 1944 AND 1945 (in metric tons and thousands of Lebanese or Syrian pounds) 


Goods 

*944 

*945 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Live ammals and ammal products 

876 

*.015 

1,210 

*.75* 

Vegetable products 

40,9*2 

17,286 

56.253 

24.**4 

Foodstuffs 

5.5*6 

6.959 

3.957 

5.044 

Mineral products 

69,827 

3.023 

81.794 

3. *49 

Chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and toilet articles 

536 

1.295 

3*4 

*576 

Leather and hides 

70 

522 

53 

358 

Rubber ... 

60 

204 

43 

l6i 

Wood and cork . 

1.860 

765 

9*9 

445 

Paper 

44 

90 

*19 

*95 

Textiles 

99 * 

14.242 

811 

7.752 

Stone products 

387 

595 

477 

423 

Common metals 

*23 

118 

*44 

zoo 

Electrical appliances . 

1 If 

9 * 

12 

9 

Other goods 

122 

779 

75 

612 

Total 

* 2*.335 

46.984 

*46,181 

45.789 


Source: L» Quid* Arab*. 1947 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FOR THE FIVE- YEAR PERIODS 1936 to 1940 and 194* TOA1945 
(in metric tom and thousands oi Lebanese or S3rrian pounds) 


Exports 

1936-40 ( 

inclusive) 

i 94*-45 ( 

inclusive) 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Melted sheeps' butter 

1,896 

1,230 

102 

263 

Wheat 

97.180 

4.844 

26.536 

11.936 

Lemons 

4 C 934 

2.608 

1. 149 

168 

Silkworm cocoons 

745 

809 

45 

175 

Cotton 

11,316 

3.777 

126 

95 

Olive oil 

33.549 

9,797 

97 

181 

Wool 

15.861 

12.791 

9,019 

15.269 

Maize 

9,101 

355 

54 

5 

Onions 

79.818 

1.982 

8.319 

1.473 

Oranges 

70.027 . 

3.789 

370 

27 

Barley 

152.860' 

4.207 

7.389 

2,728 

Apncot pulp 

» 2.575 

1.568 

6.933 

5.744 

Liquonce roots 

16.479 

889 

3.975 

«33 

Soap 

4.304 

1,056 

1.576 

2.305 

Raw silk 

143 

879 

511 

23,866 

I^f tobacco 

7.451 

3.598 

9.165 

10,807 

Cotton goods 

1,189 

1.631 

985 

9.209 

Silk goo^ 

3.137 

5.996 

605 

16.385 


Source Lt Guide A robe, 1947 


IMPORTS IN 1944 and 1945. BY COUNTRIES 
(in metric tons and thousands oi Lebanese or Syrian pounds) 


Country or Origin 

1944 

1945 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

France 


(«) 

(«) 

228 

1.018 

French Empire 


20 

76 

514 

512 

C^many 


(<*) 

(«) 

21 

26 

Belgium 


(0) 

(0) 

3 

31 

Cyprus 


4.384 

1.167 

7.791 

2.123 

Ej^pt 


17.135 

4.292 

17.194 

10,708 

USA. 


6.527 

9.054 

20.854 

23,676 

United Kingdom 


14.620 

14.056 

18,478 

16,077 

Greece 


— 

— 

6 

59 

India 


26,615 

5.816 

6.004 

6.880 

‘Iraq 


2o<),7i3 

17.173 

254.893 

22,525 

Iran 


2,810 

4,860 

8.718 

9,075 

Italy 


(a) 

(«) 

22 

44 

Palestine 


100,638 

13.036 

113.792 

16.295 

Rumania 


(«) 

(a) 

61 

95 

Saudi Arabia 


01 

51 

350 

650 

Sweden 


4 

26 

157 

91 

Switzerland 


19 

419 

41 

1.297 

Czechoslovakia 


(0) 

(0) 


3 

Tramjordan 


1.004 

299 

8,996 

3.730 

Turkey 


9.095 

13.407 

7.770 

7.305 

USSR . 


32 

853 

51 

1.719 

Other countries .... 


52.194 

14,268 

56,515 

”.549 

Total 


441.871 

98 853 

522,515 

133.688 


(a) Included among "Other countries" 
Source: Le Gmde Artdte. 1947 
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EXPORTS IK 1944 1945, BY COUNTRIES 

(m metnc tons and thousands of Lebanese or S3man pounds) 


CouMTRY OF Destination 

*944 

1945 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Valu? 

•Iraq ... 

56.056 

6,220 

49..113 

5.104 

Palestine 

io.573 

7.976 

25,222 

10.763 

Transjordan 

938 

1.450 

1.289 

1.449 

Turkey . . . 

618 

226 

594 

55 

Total exports to bordering countries 

78.815 

15.87^ 

76.318 

17.371 

France 

(o) 

(a) 

7.379 

4.208 

French Empire 

69 

511 

17.784 

8.943 

Cermany 

(«) 

(a) 



Belgium 


(a) 

— 

— 

Cyprus 

*.043 

602 

6.735 

1.700 

E^t 

16,099 

3.099 

34.772 

5.226 

USA 

3.507 

5.*09 

2.174 

2.505 

Umted Kmgdom 

355 

10,491 

482 

5.193 

Greece 

— 

— 

12 

8 

India 

2 

6 

— 

— 

Iran 

6 

68 

10 

58 

Italy 

(«) 

(a) 

23 

103 

Japan 

(«) 




Netherlands 

(a) 

(a) 

— 



Rumania 

(«) 

(a) 

190 

22 

Saudi Arabia 

III 

467 

50 

245 

Sweden 

— 




Switzerland 

— 

— 

20 

31 

Yugoslavia 

(«) 

(a) 

— 


USSR 

-“3 

404 

- 

— 

Other countries 

2«.745 

10.255 

232 

176 

Total 

i-J«.335 

46.984 

146,181 

45.789 


(a) Included among “Other countnes" 
Source Le Guide Arabe, 1947 


Syria 


Area and Population. Area, population, and density- of 
population of Syria (1943 Census) 


Districts 

Area in 
sg KM 

Population 

Density 

PER 
sg. KM 

Damascus 

6.565 

603,889 

92 

Aleppo 

20,670 

870.159 

42 

Homs 

42,500 

212,424 

5 

Hama 

5.994 

157.458 

26 

Hauran 

4.471 

1 12,842 

25 

Euphrates 

56.332 

225.023 

4 

Jazirah 

21,577 

146,001 

7 

Latakia 

6.303 

452.507 

72 

Jebel Druze 

6,692 

80,128 

12 

Total 

1 71. 104 

2,860,411 

17 


Source Le Guide Arabe, 1947 


Population of pnncipal cities (1943 Census): 


Cities 

Population 

Damascus 

286,310 

Aleppo 

320,167 

Homs 

100,042 

Hama 

71.391 

Deraa 

10,737 

Deir-hz-Zor 

61,139 

Hassetcheh . 

9,428 

I.a taiga 

36.687 

Saida 

8,290 


Source Le Guide Arabe. 1947, 
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Nomad Bedouin tribes under Sy^'s control listed according to grasing grounds and ge neal ogical 
groups, with an indication of population. ^ 


Fikld or Movkmxmt 

Gknealocical 

Groups 

Names of Tribes 

Tents 

No OF 
People 



' ‘Unaysa-Ruwallah 
satellites of the 


f Ruwallah 

5,000 

25,000 




Achagea 

500 

2,500 



Ruwallah (groups 


Swalmeh 

165 

5*5 



of the Dana-Mos- 


Abdell 

150 

650 



lema) 


Uld Ah 

4<>5 

2 . 3*5 

Bamasc us> Palmyra 


Sebah 

J 

Hassaneh 
^ Sebah-Bctyna 

650 

9*5 

1.350 




1 Sebah- Abedeh 

2,090 

10.450 



Umour 


* Khorsan 

Abu-Harb 

74 

126 

370 

630 



K hay at 

Khayat 

260 

1.100 



bleib 

Sleib 

»53 

765 

Deir-E*-Zor 

Fedaan 


' Korsah 

1 Uld 

’'Shammah of the 

950 

1,200 

5.000 

6.000 

llassetcheh 

Shammah 


Zors 

1.665 

8 . 3*5 




Shammah Khorsah 

4,260 

23,100 



'' Hadidyine 

Hadideyin 

6,100 

30.500 



Mahuli 

J' Shamaltyin 

679 

3.395 



\ Gubhyin 

503 

2 . 5*5 

Aleppo 


Bu-Khamis 

Bu-Knamis 

5^5 

2,500 


l.eheib 

l^heib 

345 

*.745 



Gayar 

Gayar 

465 

2.300 



Uwahhab 

Uwahhab 

470 

2.200 



Umour 

Mahashi 

27 

1 10 

Selemieh 


^ Faoura 

1 Beni-Khaled 

Faoura 

Bem-Khaled 

640 

1.500 

1, 1 10 
7,000 




’’ Mc»f»aid 

585 

2,000 




Hassan 

530 

2,000 

Jebel Druse 



Sharafat 

Adamat 

205 

380 

*,025 

1 ,600 




Shenabel 

*55 

1,170 




^ Saadiyeh 

200 

1,100 



Total 

31,002 

15*. *85 


Source L0 Guide Arabe, 1947 


Lebanon 

Population of principal cities (1943 Census) 


Cities 

Population 

Beirut 

350.970 

Tripoli 

71,501 

Zahle 

20,096 

Saida 

* 7.<>95 


Area, population, and density of population of the Lebanon (1943 Census) 


Districts 

Area 

IN SQ KM 

Population 

Density 

PER* 
sg KM. 

lieirut 

*9 

* 33.970 

ia, 3*4 

Bekaa 

4 .* 3 * 

136,066 

37 

North l^banon 

2,004 

226,063 

**3 

South Lebanon 

2.022 

167,266 

83 

Mount Lebanon 

1.893 

264,380 

*39 

Total 

10.1 70 

*.047.745 

103 


Source L« Guid* Arabr, 1947 
Total population estimated 10,1944. 1,126.601 
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PriMipal Inptrti Mi Ex[Mte: tfrta Mi Tht UHmw 
iMftrls. Cotton and woollen textiles, artificial and cot- 
ton yams, iron and steel goods, petrol, oils, wood, chemicals 
and allied products, raw hides, sugar, coal, and motor 
vehicles 

Exports. Wool, olive oil, silk, textiles, cotton, eggs, 
citrus f^its, wheat, tobacco, barley, liquorice, maue, 
onions, soap, ammal produce, butter, and apricots 

CURRENCY 

The monetary unit is the Syrian and Lebanese pound 
(j^S and ) These notes were exchangeable in Pans 
at the rate of 54 35 francs for one Synan or Lebanese 
pound (/r Enj^hsh equalled 881 Synan or Lebanese 
pounds) up to February 7th, 1948 On that day Syna left 
the French franc bloc, while the Lebanon chose to retain 
the hnk, the French-controlled Banque de Syne ct du 
Liban being its bank of issue France agreed to compen- 
sate the Lebanon for all losses arising out of the dev^ua- 
tion of the franc At the end of March the Synan pound 
was valued at 8 83 to the pound sterling The I^ebanese 
pound’s rate of exchange with the French franc had not 
yet been fixed by the French banks and the Lebanese 
Government 

BANKING 

SYRIA 

Albppo 

Tht Arab Bank Ltd. (na»qtu A robe) Head Office, PO 
Box 886, Jerusalem, Palestine, f 1930, cap 1,000.000, 
res fund /P 1,200,000, Chair Aboul Hamked Shoman, 
Aleppo Man Mohammad Adel Atassi 
Banqvt it Syria at iu Liban: Rue Jaftaih, f 1920, Head 
Office, 12 Rue Roquepine, Pans, France, cap 57,375,000 
francs. Pres M Rene Busson 

Compagnia Algirianna ia CriiH at ia Bangua: Rue Tchift- 

lek, Head Office, 50 Rue d'Anjou, Pans 8c, France, 
cap 276,307,500 francs. Pres M Jean Pallier 

Cridit Fanciar i'Algiria at ia Tunisia: Rue Tchiftlek 
Bangua Nationals pour la Commarca at I'lniuatria (Afnque) 
Head Office, 17 Boulevard Baudin, Algiers, f 1940, 
cap 200,000,000 francs, res fund 30,000,000 francs. 
Pres M Gustave Mercier 

Damascus 

Tha Arab Bank Lti. {Banque Arab*) Rue Mouawia, f 1930, 
Head Office, PO Box 886, Jerusalem, Palestine, cap 
£P 1,000.000, res fund £P 1,200,000, Chair Abdul 
Hameed Shoman 

Bangua ia Syria at iu Liban: Rue Station Hejaz, f 1920, 
Head Office. 12 Rue Roquepine, Pans, 1 ranee, cap 
57,375,000 francs. Pres M Rene Busson 

Bangua Miar-Syria-Liban: Rue Ki-Nasr 
Bangua Nationals pour la Commarca at riniustria {Afnque) 
Rue Mouawia, f 1940, Head Office, 17 Boulevard 
Baudin, Algiers, cap 20,000,000 francs, res fund 
30,000,000, Pres M Gustave Mercier 
Bangua ZiBiha, t.A.L.: Rue Asroum 6 , f 1935. Head 
Office, Rue Allenby, Beirut, Lebanon, cap £L i ,000,000, 
res fund £L 250,000, Pres K A Zilkha 
Campagnia Algirfauna ia CriiH at ia Bangua; Souk 
Hamidi6, Head Office, 50 Rue d’Anjou, Pans 8e, 
France, cap 276,307,500 francs. Pres M Jean Pal- 
lier 

CrMH Faudar i*Algiria at ia Tuuiaia: Rue el-Nasr. 


ImparW Bank af Icm: Damascus, me. 1889; Hoad Office, 
X I Telegraph Street, Moorgate, London. E C a; cap 

£ 1,000,000. res account ^980,000, Chair Rt. Hon 
ORD Kennbt, pc.GBE.Dso.DSc.brs through- 
out Iran, 'Iraq, and the Persian Gulf 

Hama 

Bangua ia Syria at in Liban: Rue Jabn, f 1920, Head 
Office, 1 2 Rue Ro<|uepinc, Paris, France, cap 57,^5,000 
francs, I*rcs M Rene Busson 

Homs 

Bangua ia Syria at in LibM: Rue do S6rail, f 1920, Head 
Oflice, 1 2 Rue Roquepine, I’ans, FYance, cap 57,373 000 
francs, IVes M Rene Busson 
Bangua Syria Liban: Jouret El-Chayah 

Latakia 

Bangua Agricola: Boulevard Cayla 

Bangua ia Syria at iu UbM: f 1920, Rue Ghassasod, 

Tlead Offu,e. 12 Rue Ro<iucoine, Pans, Francs, cap 
57.375.000 fraiKs , Pres M Rene Busson 

LLBANON 

Beirut 

Tha Arab Bank Lti. {Banque A robe) Rue Allenby, f 1930, 
Head Office, PO Box 886, Jerusalem, Palestine, cap 
1.000,000, res fund ^{P 1,200,000, Chair Ahdul 
Hamked Shoman 

Bangua ia Syria at iu Liban {Institut d'Kmtsston) Rue 

Allenby, f 1920, Head Office, 1 2 Rue Roquepine, Pans, 
France, cap 57.375.000 francs. Pres M Rene Busson 
Bangua Miir>Syria-Liban: Rue Foch, f 1930. cap 
;^L 1 ,000,000, res fund /;L 69,171, Pres SE Dr 
Hafez Afifi Pasha 

Bangua Natianala pour la Commarea at i’lniuatria {Afnque) 
Rue Allenby, f 19 10, Head Offiie, 17 Boulevard 
Baudin, Algiers, cap 200,000,000 francs, res fund 
30,000,000 francs. Pres M Gustave Mercier, Beirut 
Man M Jean Petri-CJuasco 
Bangua Zilkha, S.A.L.: Rue Allenby, f as K A Zilkha 
{Matson de Banque) 1935, ft- 1,000,000, res fund 
£\. 250,000, Prea K A Zilkha 
Campagnia Algirianna ia CrNK at ia Bangua: Rue 
Fakhroddine, Head Office, 50 Rue d’Anjou, Paris 80, 
France, cap 276,307.500 francs. Pros M Jean Pal- 
lier 

CriiH Fanciar i’Algiria at ia Tunisia: Rue Allenby 
Imparial Bank at Iran: Beirut, me 1889, Head Office, 11 
Telegraph Street, Moorgate, I^ndon, E C 2, cap 
/i, 000.000, res account ^^qSo.ooo, Chair Rt Hon 
IxiKD KtNNur, pr,(,BE,D 80 ,u 8 c, brs through- 
out Iran, 'Iraq, and the Persian Gulf 
O. Trai B Ca.: Kuo Allenby 
Pbaraan A Ohiha: Rue Maarad 
Rabart Sabbagh & Ca.: Rue Patnarche Hoyek 

Baalbeck 

Bangua ia Syria at iu UbM {insutut d' Emission) f 1920. 
Head Office, 12 Rue Roijucpine, Paru, France, cap 
57.375.000. Hres M Rene Busson 

Bangua Mir Jana: Rue Moutran 

Tripoli 

Bangua ia Syria at iu Liban: Place du TeU, f 1920, Head 
Office, 1 2 Rue Roquepine, Pans, France, cap 57.375,000 
francs. Pres M I^ne Busson 
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tanfll* Miir-tyi 1 «-UMlli: Place du TeU, f 1930; cap 
/L 1, 000, 000; re# fund £1^69,171, Pres SE Dr 
Hafbz Ann Pasha. 

CQiiiMgni* Algiri«niM it CrUH ti U Batmot: Place du 
foil. Head Office, 50 Rue d’ Anjou, Pans 8eb, France, 
cap 276,307.500 francs. Pres M Jean Pallier 

CrMit Fotieitr d’Algirit ft d# Tiialtlf : Rue El-Miaa 

^ Tvke 

Banqtti d# tyrif ft du Liban: f 10^0, Head Office, 12 Rue 
Roqucjune, Pans, I- ranee, cap 57.375,000 francs. 
Pres M Rene Uusson 

Zahi ft 

Baagttf df dyrif ft du Liban: f 10-20, Head Office, 12 Rue 
Roquepine, Parm. France, cap 57.375,000 francs, 
Pres M Rene Uusson 

INSURANCE 

Agfnti and Rfprftantativft (Syria) 

Aleppo * 

Qffrgf AbdinI: Khan hl-Zatm 

Jambart Sfllm A Sons: PO IJox 108. Khan Meyassar, f 
1906 

L’Unlfn df Farli: Agents Hiniueh Bros 
Damasc us 

Al-Obark (Soctdfi Fgyptienne) Rue Abou-Obeida 
AllawardI Broi.: PO Box 323, Souk Koudsi. f 1933 
AytUbi A MIdani: Rue I 'ouad ler 
OliafUi A Oo.: Rue jadet El huletmanic 
Mlfbfl Fallah A Cf.: Quai B.irada 
Fattal Khalil A Sons: PO Box 13, Rue Nehlaoui. f 1897 
Ellai Bannagf A Sont: Rue jadet El Suleimame, f 1887, 
Agents' Northern Assurance Co Ltd 
Ibrahim Khalil Hfmiy: PO Box 72, Rue Marcstah, f 

1925 

Bforgf KhfUbbifh: Rue Sandjakar, f 1924 
Union df Paris: Rue Sandjakai, f 1829, cap 100,000,000 
francs, Pr(«. M Henri Autekbb 

Homs 

Nadim Trabfulii: P O Box 39, f 1923 

Agfntt and RfprfffntativM (Lfbanon) 

Beirut 

A.B.O. ( 5 oci/f 4 Anonym*) {Arabta Insurance Co) Rue 
Allenhy 

Anghflfpfulo A Bhfralfb (Guardian) Rue du Patnarche 
Hoybk 


OtnMin Bayhum (La Protectnee) Place de I'Etotle 
Capfral A Co. (Pearl) Rue Allenby 
d. V. Dfibourgo A Son (Phoenix and Ltoydfi) Rue du Port 
M. DfaingoN A Co. (London) 

Casimir Eynard (Caledonian) Rue Fakhry Bey 
Khalil Pattal A Sont (ProvtncuU, Natumal, and /jtlas). 
Hfnri Hfald A Co. (Liverpool, London 6* Globe Insurance 
Co ) 

iMa-Khoury A Co. (L‘ Union Rue Maarad 

Ramil Khalrallah A Co. (New Zealand). Rue Allenby. 

P. A. Kfttanfh (Mtsr) Avenue des Fran9ais 

Lfbanoff A Syria Bonded Warohoufos Oo. (Prudential). 
Rue de la Marseillaise 

Morcury (Societl Ltbanaise pour le Commerce et Industrie, 
and General, Accident, Fire, and Life) Rue Patnarche 
Hoyek 

Qforgft Q. Fornainy A Co. (ilhance) Rue al Moutran 
Wajih Naamani (Cabec) 92 Kuc Patnarche Hoyek 
Antoine Nammour (Al-Chark) Place des Canons, Imm 
Sursock 

Alfred Nasser A Co. (Norwich Union) Pres de 1 ’ Associa- 
tion des Coinmorcants 

Pharaon A Sons (Caledonian Insurance Co) PO Box i. 
Place de I'Etoile 

Q. N. Saab (Geosaab) Souk El Arw.inm, Iinm Bustros 
Trava Ltd. (The National Company of Lebanon and Syria). 

55 Avenue des Fran^ais 

Union df Paris: Rue Fakhreddme, Imm de TUnion 
Weber A Co. (Helvetia and La Suisse) Souk El Arwnm 

AQRICULTURE 

Syria and the Lebanon 

Syria and Lebanon are essentially agricultural countries 
and at least two-thirds of the inhabitants of both repubUcs 
are employed in tins occupation. In spite of the great im- 
portance which agriculture has in the national economy 
of both countries, this industry is far behind Egypt, let 
alone the Jewish part of Palestine, so far as the apphcation 
of modem and practical methods of agriculture is con- 
cerned But modernisation is on its way. the use of modern 
farm machinery has increased rapidly, and chemical ferti- 
hsers and plant-protection products are already used to a 
large extent Due to the abundance of rainfall from 
November to March, which is followed by a long, hot, dry 
summer, only cereals and legummous field crops can be 
grown on a laree scale without irrigation Most vegetables, 
fruit trees, and plantation crops need irrigation. 


Areas under Cultivation (1943 Statistics) 


(in hectares) 



Irrigated 

Cultivated 

Areas 

Unirrioated 

Cultivated 

Areas 

Total 

Cultivated 

Areas 

Total 

Area 

Pbecbntagb of 
Area 

CULTIVATBO 

Lebanon 

30.000 

195,000 

225.000 

1,017.000 

22.1 

Syria 

250,000 

1,165.000 

1,415.000 

17.110,000 

8.3 

Total 

280,000 

1 .360.000 

1,640,000 

18,127,000 

9.0 


Source: Le Guide A robe, 1947. 
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Mata Craps. Cereals are by far the most important crops I for both republics, as well as the average aaaual exports 

grown in Syna«and the Lebanon The following figures | over three years (1936*38). 

give the average axmual production for the years (1932-41) I 


Crop 

1 Average Annual Production 

Averaob 
Annual 
Exports 
(Metric Tons) 

Area 

(m hectares) 

Metric Tons 

Wheat 

504.933 

480.663 

1 7,000 

Barley 

3.55. .*40 

.«95.434 

38,9(10 

Maize 

.*5 343 

30.453 

1.15a 

Sorghum 

«4.343 

61.563 

21,260 


Source Le Guide 4 robe, 19^7 


Plantalita Crapsi Cotton, hemp, and tobacco have been 
crown in bo^ repubhcs for many years In the years prior 
to World War 1 cotton fibre and cotton see<ls were ex- 
ported to some extent, as well as tobacco of the smoke- 


cured. Latakia t>'pe Hemp is mostly used in local manu* 
fa< ture of ropes and strings The average annual produc- 
tion^ for the years 1932-41, and the average annual exports 
for 1936-38, were 


Crop 

j Annual Avrkagb Production 

Average 
Annual 
Exports 
Metric Tons 

Arfa 

(in hectares) 

Metric Tons 

Cotton 

Tobacco . 

Hemp 

30.4 

5.255 

4.533 

5 135 (ginned) 

3.036 

3.542 

/3.063 (ginned) 
\3,2(>4 (seed) 

L305 


Source Le Guide Afobe, 1947 


LtfUmilMMIt Field Crops. These arc cultivated extensively years' a\( rages foi production for thi years 1932-42 and 
for human consumption, and vetch is grown as winter the three years’ averages for exportation (1936-38) 
food for farm animals The following table gi\ts the ten 


Crop 

1 Average Annual Production 

Average 
Annuai 
Exports 
Metric Tons 

Area 

(in hectares) 

Metric Tons 

Lentils 

42.544 

30.563 

5.254 

Chick-peas 

25.663 

J 4.346 

4.355 

Vetch 

55.543 

40,433 

3.55H 

Haricot beans and broad beans 

M.546 

12.345 

6,191 


Source Le Guide Arabe, 1947 


Fruit Crops. Olive orchards, vineyards, and the gro%v mg production bigurcs of production (ten-year average, 

of figs, apneots, bananas, and other fruit are well estab- 1932-41) and for exports (three-year average, 1936-38), 

hsh(^ in both republics, and show a high standard of were 


Crop 

Hectares 

Cultivated 

Metric Tons 
PrODUC ED 

Metric Tons Exported 

Ohves 

85.533 

81.543 

f 297 fresh and salted ohves 

1 8.578 oil 

Grapes 

55.533 

244.424 

f 2,491 fresh 
\ 533 dned 

Figs 

7.432 

26.532 

2.130 

Citrus 

5.665 

59.645 

/ 13.740 oranges 
\ 343 lemons 




1 804 fresh fruit 

Apneots 

5.423 

20.543 

.< 2,965 dned 




401 fresh pulp 


Source Guide Arabe, 1947 
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farm AnllMlt* The iMt enumeration of farm animals 
In Syria and the Lebanon took place at the end of Decem- 
ber 1938 with the following results: 


Animals 

No 

(ooos) 

Horses 

90 0 

Mules. 

29.7 

Donkeys 

182,2 

Cattle and Buffaloes 

49 X .9 

Sheep 

3.079 9 

Goats 

2,631.0 

Camels 

80 2 

Pigs . 

9.6 

Poultry 

3.J47 0 


Source. Annuatre Stattstiqu 4 (France), 1939 

INDUSTRY 

The industries of Syria and the Lebanon are at present 
still on a very small scale, and the production of Hour oil. 
soap, and silk are the most important activities 

OIL 

Before World War II Syria and Lebanon imported their 
petroleum products from Rumania, but after 1940 the 
PStrolisr d« Syria at tfv Utan (GPS L) was 
formed incorporating the National Petroleum Co , Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co Inc . Shell Co of Syria Ltd , Syrian 
I,.ebanon Oil Co (S L O C ), Soci^t^ du Naphte, and 
Mourgue d'Algue In August 1940 a plant for the refining 
of crude oil was built at Tripoli This refinery treateri 
100,000 tons of crude oil in 1941 and was able by 19^ 


to double this quantity, thus supplyii^ all the needs ol tiia 
two countries, including fuel neMed by the railways. In 
November 1945 certain American firms were authonsed to 
buUd refineries on Lebanese territory. 

The following figures represent the quantities of crude 
oil shipped by the ‘Iraq Wtroleum Co from Tnpoh m 
transit (in tons and thousands of Syrian or Lebanese 
pounds). 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

*936 

2,029.562 

5.074 

»937 

1,824.205 

4.56* 

1938 

2,208,504 

22,085 

1939 

2, *05,033 

2 1 ,050 

1940 

923.244 

9.232 

194 * 

— 

— 

1942 

— 

— 

*943 

559.3*8 

15.526 


Source Le Omde Arabe, 1947 


MINERALS 

The mineral vv'calth of Syria and the Lebanon is not 
large due mainly to insufficient exploration The Lebanon 
has produced iron for many centuries, and in the south of 
Lebanon lignite is found Marble and other building 
matenal are found in great abundance 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORQANISATIONS 

CHAMBERS Ob COMMERCE 

DantMCUS Chambsr of Cemmsrea: Damascus, Pres. M 

SlOt'Fl 

Mnit Chambtr of Commorca: Beirut 
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EDUCATION 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Syria and the Lebanon possess the framework of a com- 
plete edncational system from elementary schools up to 


techmcal institutes and uni\ entities Literacy in the 
Lebanon u higher than any other Arab countrF m the 
Middle East, whereas it is on a low level in Syria 


Educational Institutions in Syria in 1944-45 



Public Schools 

Private Schools 

Toi \i s 

School Grades 

No 

Students 

e 

No 

Students 

No 

Students 

(a) Primary Education 







All Districts, ..... 

448 

5 S, 75 <» 

.J 95 

30,488 

743 

95.244 

except Jebel Druze 

3 J 

^.7-14 

44 

1 (>98 

75 

4 . 4 ^-' 

Latakia 


9 .- 83 « 

34 

2,581 

»59 

1 1,819 

Total 

O04 

70,7 « 8 

373 

40,707 

977 

111,485 

(6) Secondary, Technical, and Teachers' 







Training Schools 

All Distncts, 

22 

5 . 5 'M 

ij 

1,440 

35 

7,040 

except* Jebel Druze .... 
LatsJaa 

- 

- 

= 




Total 

22 

5.594 

»3 

1,440 

35 

7,040 

(t) Htghet Lducahon 







Damascus (City only) 

5 

550 

— 

~ 

5 

540 

Total 

5 

540 

- 

“ 

5 

540 

Grand Total 

<> 3 » 

76.852 

386 

42,213 

1,017 

119,065 


Source L9 Gutdr Irabr, I«i47 


Educational Institutions in The Lebanon kok the Years 194^-45 


Types 

Number or Schools 

Students 

« 9 f 2 

•943 

•944 45 

1942 

•943 

•944 45 

Public 

267 

248 

308 

2 1 .05O 

22.854 

30.11a 

Private 

986 

(a) 

963 

73.608 

(«) 

71.326 

Foreign Institutes 

3^6 

3 i<> 

326 

43.654 

46.726 

45.065 

Total 

1.579 

(a) 

1.597 

138.318 

(«) 

146.703 


(a) Not available 
Source Le Gutde Arabe, 1947. 


SYRIA 

eOLLEOES AND HIQNER INSTITUTES OF 
LEARNINQ 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

DAMASCUS 
Founded 1924 

Rtdof: (Vacant) 

Deans 

Faculty cf Arts. (Vacant). 


Factdty of Engineering (Aleppo) M Jabri. 

Faculty of Law Sami Midani. 

Faculty of Medicine Mourcued Khader. 

Facidty of Science Tawfik Mounajjed. 

Associate Colleges 

HIglMr TMMlitri* C«llaf«: Damascus. 

The Agncultural and Commercial Colleges will be 
estaUished in 1948. 
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LEARNED tOGIETIEt 


Thf knh AME«my: Damascus: f. 1919. 

President Mohammad Kurd Ali 
Secretary • Khaul Mardam Bky 

Librarian and Acting President Add El Karobr El 
Maghribi 

The library contains 38,654 volumes, 2,783 MbS 
NuiAoer of members 20, corresponding members 80 


Prominent members of 
Mouhammad Kurd Ali 
Fares El-Khouri 
S iiRKin Arslan 
I ssAF El Nasiiashiuy 
Taha Hussein 
Ahmed Amin 
Khalil Mitkan 
Rida El Shadiby 
Abo El Aziz Al Maymani 


the Academy 
Philip Hitti 
Ernest Herifelo 
Carl Brockelmann 
Louis Massignon 
H A R. Gibb 
Ion Kratckkovski 
Hassan Hussni Abo El 
Wahab 

Abo El Hay El Kattany 


Al Kalima Socitty (At Kahma thanties) PO Box I 07 , 
Aleppo, f 1024 ’ 

President Fathai i ah S\kk \l 
Vice-President Vu roR \ssouai) 

Secretary Abiialiah Hailak 
Treasurer Joseph Massoud 
Number of iiK'inbers 

Publications 41 halimat ( Vrabi< ), Editor Fatallah 
Sa^qal 

LIBRARIES 

BlbllothSqua Nationals Anahirya: Damascus, f 18H0, Dir 
Omar Rida Kahhalmi. Eibr.iririn Abd It.L Mlcid el 
Hassani, number of volumes 35,882, number of MbS 
. 6,783 

BlbUothSqUf National*: Bab Fd-Faradj, Aleppo 
Library of tho Arafe AeaSomy : Damascus, f 1919. Librarian 
Add El Harder El Maghribi, number of volumes 
38,654, number of MSS 2,783 


LEBANON 

COLLEQES AND HIGHER INSTITUTES OF 
LEARNING 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 

Bl IKUr 
Fouiuied 1866. 

President Bayard Dodge, m a . ii d . i> d 
Vne-President (,osil Zrbik, imi d 
secretary and treasurer (,j.orgi- B Stewart, b a 
Kfgistrar Farid Amin I ulkiii\n, b n a 
I ibrarian Mrs Enirn Laird, 11 a 

DnAN‘» 

{rts and Silence Haroi d W tiosE, run 
Medicine James Oliver Pinkston, ph d 
Pbarmaev Huiioi ru Johannes Pauly, ph d 
Xursing Miss Elizvdetii Muslk 
Number of students 2,286 
Tlio library (ontains 70 335 volumes 
Publu Atuui SiH ivd Studies Scries (m Arabic), Editor 
Piof Said Himadeh 

Proi kssoks 

Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
Al Makdisi, Anis Ilyas Khuri, m a. (Arabic) 

Close, Harold Wilberporck, ph d (Chemistry). 

Himadeh, Said B , b c , m a jApphed Economics). 

Kurani, Habib Amin, ph d (Education) 

JuRDAK, Mansur Hanna Jurdak, m.a (Mathematics). 
Leavitt, Leslie Westbrook, m a. (Education) 

Malek, Charles Habis, pr d. (Philosophy). 

Smith, Byron Porter, ph.d. (Eoflish). 


Soltav, Roger Henry, m.a. (Political Science). 

West, William Armstrong, ph d (CbemistiT). 

Zriik, Costi Kaisar, ph.d. (History) * 

Faculty of Medicine: 

i iDBjiAN, Yervant David (SuTgery) 

[rrr, Stanley £ , ph d (Biochemistry). 

Khayat, George Bulus, b a , m d (Internal Medkipe) 
Krueger, Hugo Martin, ph d (Pharmacology) 

Nachman, Henry, m d. (Pediatrica). 

Pinkston, James Oliver, ph.d. (Physiology). 

Sproul, Edith Elizabeth, h d (Pathology). 

Sarvvn, Philip Paris (Pathology) [Histology). 

Shanklin, William Matthias, ph d (Histology and Neural 
Teel, Harold Morrison (Gynaecology and Obstetrics). 
Yenikomshian, M D , d t m , and h m r c p 
Faculty of Pharmacy 

Pauly, Rudolph J , ph d (Pharmaceutical Chemistry). 
AssoriATU College 
Intsrnntional Collsgs: Beirut, I^ebanon 
ISincifyal Archie CKAuroKu, m a 

Additional Ft .u lung Staff 
A«isoci<itc 31 

I ustructors Og 

Lecturers l8 

UNIVER8ITE SAINT JOSEPH 

BhIKUT 
F'ounded 1881 

Rector Kev Victor Pruvot, s j 

Dean of the Faculty of Divinity Rev Fernand de 
Lanvkrsin, s j 

Chancellor of the French School of Medicine and Pharmacy t 
Kev 1 RAN^ois Dupre la Tour 
Chancellor of the I tench School of Law Rev Pierre 
Ma/as, s j 

Chancellor of the / rench School of Engineering Rev 
Glopfrry de Bonneville, & j 
Director of the Oriental Institute Rev RenS Moutbrde, 
s } 

Departments of tuk University 

Faculty of Divinity. 

French School ot Modicinc and Pharmacy. 

French School ot Law. 

Fronch School of Engineoring. 

Oriontal Institute. 

Oriental Library. 

Ksara Observatory. 

Faculty of Divinity 

F’oundtd 1846 as a theological seminary, and established 
in 1881 as a univ’crsity with the right to grant degrees 
( hancellor Kev Jkan-Baptistf Jannsens 
I ice-ChancelUrr Kev Jacques Bonnet-Aymard, S j 
Rector Kev Victor Pruvot, s j 
Dean Rev F'ernand de Lanversin, s j 
Librarian Rev Ren:6 Mouterde, s j 
Number of students 76 (1945-46) 

Professors 

Abela, Charles, s j (Moral Theology). 

Andre, Georges, s j (Canomc Law) 

Capkllos, Jean, s j (Philosophy and Greek Language) 
Doumith, Michel (Dogma and Syrian Language). 

Escoula, Aloysius, 8 J. (Dogma). 

Galtier, Francois, s j (Theological Morals). 

Khaul, Aloysius (Dogma). 

Lanversin, Fernand a j. (Dogma). 

Ligirr, Aloysius, s j. (Theological Dogmas). 

Mscrrian, Jean, s j (Asoetidsm). 

Mouterde, Paul, s.j (Saared Scriptures, Hebcew, Syrian, 
and Coptic). 

Nbivyon, Gustave, s j. (Church History, Philosophy). 
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FrtMli tehMl tl UtiidM ani Pkarmaey 

Founded 1883 

Chancellor Rw FRAN901S Dupre la Tour, s j 
Director of Studies ’ Paul Ponthus 
Secretary M Francois CrAmona 
Librarian: C Neyrin dk M^ons 
The Hbrary contains O.ooo volumes 
Number of students medicine, 344, pharmacy. 57. 
dentistry, 82, applied chemistry, 11, midwifery, 24, 
nursing, 31. preparatory students, 36, total. 585 

Publication La Revue MMicale du Moyen Orient 
(monthly) 

Professors 


Advisr. 

Broussbau. 

Ckatellier. 

ClAUDO. 

COMISSOT. 

Corset. 

COSMIDES, F. 
COTBT 


Pillion. 

Garnier. 

Giraud-Costa 

Lys. 

Mauric. 

Nsyrom 

POURSINES. 

SCHAEPELYNCK. 


Frtncli Sehooi of Law 

hounded 1913 

Director Prof Jean Chevalier 
Chancellor Rev Pierre M\z\b, s j 
Librarian Alexandre Abdfl-Nour 
Number of students 570 
The library contains 10.133 volumes 
Publication Annales de I Lcole Fran^aise de Dioit de 
Beyrouth 

Professors 

Caroahi, Choucri (Civil Procedure, Penal Law, Maritime Law). 
Teilbac, Ernest (Political Economy) 

Tyan, Emile (French and Roman Law, International Law) 
Watrin, Germain (Constitutional and Administrative Law) 


Fronch School of Enfinooring 

hounded 1913 
Director Etienne Crausse 
Chancellor Rev Geoffrey de Bonneville, s j. 
Librarian Joseph C'hebeh 
The library contains 5,100 volumes 
Number of students engineers, 142, graduates. 8(*, total 
22H 

Publications scientific and technical 
Professors 

Blampois, j , s j. Lanohade, Ernest 

Cantagrille. Nacoear, Joseph. 

Guilhermier de, j , s j. 


Professors 

Beaulieu, Armano (Oriental ArchPidogy). 

Boustany, Fouao (Arab Literature andInstitutKMU). 
BovieR'Lapierrb, Paul (Phoaniclaa Archaolofy). 

Georr, Henry (Semitic Philology). 

Fleiscm, Henry (Semitic Philology). 

Georr, Khalil (History of Arabic Philosophy). 

Kabbani, Najati (Musulman Sociology). 

Mecerian, Jean (Armenian Language, History, and Inatitu- 
tiona). 

Mouterok, Paul (Arameoic and Hebrew l^MOguaiM). * 
PoiDEBARD, Antoine (Aerial and Archasological Observatkms). 
Weyer, Paul (Ancient History of the Near East). 


Ktara Obitrvatory 

Director and Meteorologict Rev Charles Combibr, s j 
Seismology Rev. Henry Destkebt, sj 
Magnetism and EleOncUy • Rev Jean Dblpbut, s j. 

Public ations Bulletin L limatologique du Service, Mitdoro- 
logique. Bulletin Shsmologtque provtsotre (monthly), Section 
AOtSorologiqiie, Section Magnitique, Section Siismologtque , 
(Aimatologie AMrnauttqtie (annually), and vaurious other 
irregular publications 


ECOLE 8UPERIEURE DE8 LETTREt 

RUE CLEMKNllUU, BEIRUT 
I'oundcd 1944. 

President Gabriel Bovnovkb, 

Directoi of drabte Studies Nourrbdink Bevhum. 

Secretary Gforghs Shkhadk, 1 L o 

Registrar C.harles Baz 

Itbraitan Mile M L Ph Bianquis, ph d 

Dlans 

Geography Maurii k Fkirf.! 
kducation Khalil (»korr 

AssocL-itc College Centre de Recherches mathdmatiques. 
Rue de Dames, Beirut 

Number of students 71 men, 40 women, total 10 1 
The library contains 7 000 volumes 
Publication Cahiers PMagogtques 

Proff,ssors 

Akl, Said (Arabic Literature). 

Encontre, Maurice (Philosophy) 

Gaulmier, Jean (Philosophy) 

Georr, Khalil (Arab Education) 

Robin, Pierre (French Literature) 

Sabbach, Toupic (Education and Sociology). 

Herberlin, a. (French) 


Oritntal InttituU 

Founded 1933 

(Formerly the Oriental Faculty, 1902-14 ) 

Duector Rev RenA Mouteroe, s j 
Rector Rev Victor Pruvot, s j 

Librarians Rev Ren6 Mouterde, Rev Paul Mouterde 
The library contains c>o,ooo volumes, 2,800 MSS 
Besides the classics the library contains books on 
theology, history, religion, and important pubhcations on 
Semitic philosophy, history, and archaeology of the Near 
East, 250 European and Arabic periodicals are housed in 
the library 

Number of students. 55 

Publications miscellaneous volumes. "Vol 1 -XXV", 
1902-45. 


Directors of Studies 
Abdennour, Jabbour (Arab Hlstoiy), 

Beriel, Philippe (Economics and Geography). 

Cyr, Georges (Art History) 

Nsoult, Munir (Education) 

ACAOEMIE UBANAI8E DEt BEAUX-ART8 

RUE LAZAR YEH, BEIRUT 
Founded 1942. 

President Alexis Boutros, m l i 
Vice-President Mgr Jean Maroun, ph d , m l i. 
Treasurer Farid Trad 
Secretary Wadad (>>rtas, m a , m l i 
Registrar Raphael Cohen, 

Librarian Aida Naufal 
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Dkans 

Department of Engineerxng Joskph Naggkar, m.l i 
Department of Mustc Nicolas Dale, ll d , dip du 

CONSERVATOIRE DE LA S<KlATi PHILHARMONIQUB DB 
MOSCOU 

Department of Art i, C^sar GAmayel, m r i 

Vssonatv Sthools Ivcole *l’Architecture, Ecole dc 
>fiisiquc. Ktole de Peinturc 

Nundicr of students 130 men. 83 women, total 215 
The library contains 3 500 volumes 

P«(tKrSSOR8 
Department of A rchUecture 

Boutros, Alexis (Civil Engineering) 

Charles, Kbnb, dip op arch (Architecture). 

Chehas, Maurice (History of Art) 

Naccache, Henri (Matheinatics) 

Nauoear, Joseph (Enginecrin|d 
Sara, Alhekt, ll d (Political Economy). 

Trad, Farid (Civil Construction) 

Department of Mtuic 
Avedian, Marie (Pianoforte) 

Cassel. Ernest (Violin). 

Dale, Nicolas, ll d (Violoncello) 

Elberobk, Micha (Flute and Clarinet) 

HxRCHENRbDER, LboNTiNE (Pianoforte). 

Karnaoukhopp, Alexis (Singing). 

Lazarepp, Helene (Pianoforte). 

Levicka, Alevandra (Singing). 

Raoo, Francois (Harp). 

Robilliard, Bertrand (Organ). 

Steiner, Mav (Percussion) 

De^rtmetU of Paxnttng 
Gemayel, Cesar (Painting and Modelling). 

Manbtti, hERDiNANDO (Painting). 

Markowski, Antoine (Graphs). 

Associate l*rofcssors . 23 


MUtEUMf 

Tht Nlltoaal MllMlim tf tii« UtanM (Musie Nattonal) 
Beirut, i 1042, Dir and Chief Curator Emir Maurick 
Chehab, exhibits arms and statues of the Phoenician 
epoch, sarcophagus of King Ahiram (13th century 
B r ). with first known alphabetical inscriptions, the 
collection of Dr G Ford of 25 sarcophagi of tV Greek 
and Hellenistic epoch 


LIBRARIES 

Bibllothi^ut National* do Boirut: Beirut, f 1921, Dir 
Ibrahim Maouad, number of volumes 40,000 

BiSliothSqu* Oriontelo: I'niversit^ St Joseph, Beirut, 
f 1881, Dir Kev R^^ll Moutekdk. s/ . number of 
volume's 90,000, number of MSS 2,800 

Ukrary off tho Amortean Unlvaraity: Beirut, f 1866, 
labranan Mrs Edith Laird, b a , number of volumes. 

70,335 

Ukrary off tho Fronch School off Enfinoorinf: Beirut, 
f 1913, Librarian Joseph Chbbbh, number of volumes. 
3,100 

Library off tho Fronch School off Law: Beirut, f 1913. 
Librarian Alexandre Abdel-Nour, number of 
volumes 10,133 

Library off tho Fronch School off Modicino and Pharmney: 

Beirut, f 1883, Librarian C Neyrin db MioNS, 
uumber of volumes 6,000. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST 


TOURIST OROANItATIONt 
Th* TMritl SMMn in Syrin anS tht Latanon. The 

Lebanon is one of the most beautiful places in the Onent. 
immortalised by poets and historians Thanks to the 
excellent flying and shipping arrangements Syria and the 
Lebanon can be reached easily from America and Europe, 
and are only a few hours' journey from Egypt The climate 
u most agreeable and a good road system allows con- 
venient and cheap access to the towns and tourist centres 
of any importance The classical tour includes Beirut, 
Tripoli, the "Crac des Chevaliers”, Baalbeck, and Damas- 
cus Sjxirts, such as golf, yachting, swimming, and ski- 
ing in winter, can be enjoyed on the neighbouring heights 
of the Lebanon Only eighteen miles to the north of 
Beirut, Byblos shows the visitor a completely excavated 
necropolis, the most impressive ruin of an even older 
civilisation than the Egyptian The best season to visit 
both republics is the late autumn and spring 

SYRIA 

Alkppo 

Karnak (National Tourist & Transport Co.). 8.A.E.: Hue 

Hotel Baron, f 1945. Dir Hussein Sirri Pasha 
Poltouro, 8.A.E.: Khan Goumrouk. f 1932 
Transarabia: Rue Gulab, f 1943, Head Oflice, L'ouad ist 
Street, Damascus, Dir Souhbil Miuani 
Trava LM. (National Company of the Lebanon and Syria) 
Rue Hotel Baron, f 1943, Head Oflice, 55 Avenue des 
Francais, Beirut, Dir Neoib Bby Aboussuuan and 
Board of Dirs 

Wagont-LHl Cook: Rue Gulab 

DAMASCirS 

Agonco Hitti: Rue An-Nasr 

Karnak (National Tourist A Transport Co.), 8.A.E.: Rue 

Fouad ler 

Poltours, 8.A.E.: Imm Orient Palace Hotel 
Transarabia: Rue Fouad i er. f 1932 

LEBANON 

Beirut 

Jo s op b Abtfou AbOUjaouOo: PO 13 ox 950, Rue Allenby, 
f 1941, Dir Joseph A Ahoujaouoe 
Wagons-Lits Cook (OMVSAB) PO Box 85. Rue 
Allenby, f 1931, Beirut Man J Dlnham 
Agonco Hitti: Rue Maarad 
HaddaO'S Travolling Co.: Place des Ca.nons 
Naim Transport Co. Ltd.: PO Box 202, Rue Chateau- 
briand; Dir Norman Nairn 

Poltours, 8.A.E.: 51 Avenue des Francais, Dir J Balaila 

gocidti d'Encouragomont au Tourismo: P O Box 778, Rue 
Allenby 

Traoa, Ltd. (National Company of the l^banon and Syria) 
55 Avenue des Francais 

Roorgos Elias Zakbour: Rue Chateaubriand 
Rilkailali Zarmir: Rue Foch 


Saida 

Abdallah A 8aadoddino: Douabet El-Chakneh 

Trans - desert car service operated, Beirut • Haifa • 
Damascus - Baghdad 

ANTIQUITIE8 

Damascus 

Damascus is thought to be the most ancient city in the 
world, luiving been already mentione<l in the nineteenth 
tcntury n t (Ocn xv, 2) The most important building is 
the Omayyid Mosque, which ranks in magniflcence with 
thdDome of the Rock (Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem) and 
in sanctity with the mosques of Mecca and Medina The 
massive foumlations and exterior colonnades are in like- 
ness to a Greek or Roman temple During the early years 
of Christianity this building was the Cathedral Church of 
Syna, and in A D 634 the church was equally divided after 
the Arab conquests for the use of Christian and Moslem 
worship In A n 705 the whole church was rebuilt and 
betame one of the most important places of Islamic wor- 
ship In iof>9 the mos(|ue was destroyed by fire and in 
1401 its successor was ravaged by Tamerlane, the succeed- 
ing building was also destroyed by fire in 1893 Successive 
restorations failed to restore it to its previous splendour, 
even so, it remains today a structure of great beauty To 
the Christian the street called Straight in Damascus is of 
great interest, as it was in this street that Saul of Tarsus 
lodged (Acts ix, 2) 

Palmyra 

Palmyra has since early tunes held the important posi- 
tion of intermetliary for the trade between Mesopotamia 
and the Mediterranean Alexander the Great's conquest 
brought Palmyra into contac t with Greek influence, and 
the city was a part of the Seleucid kingdom Historical 
records of Palmyra show that Mark Antony raided the 
merchants of Palmyra in 4 1 n c , and that the city con- 
tained great riches when Hadrian visiUhI it in a u 130 
In 207 the famous Queen Zenobia, of half-Greek and half- 
Aiab extraction, ruled an empire stretching from Persia 
to the Mediterranean, but her ambitions involved her m a 
war with Rome, and Palmyra was beseiged by tli^ Romans 
in 272 The city w'as destroyed by Aurclian, later taken 
by the Moslems, and rediscovered in 1678 The most 
famous sights in Palmyra are the Temple of Baal, the 
Colonnade, the Monumental Arch, and many tombs of 
exquisite workmanship and great importance to the 
history of civilisation 

Baalueck 

Baalbeck is the ancient centre for the worship of Baal, 
and its acropolis was utilised after the Arab conquest 
as a citadel The most important ruins of this ancient 
place ,ire situated on the acropolis and contain some 
temples marked by magnificent columns and the Great 
Temple of Jupiter 

Beirut 

The town was destroyed in 140 nc and rebuilt in the 
reign of Augustus The city became an important < entre 
of early Christianity and was one of the most celebrated 
seats of learning of the Roman Empire The legend of 
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St. G«orge and the Dragon u centred in Beirut, and 
it IS said that St. George lulled the monster in the city 
Itself 

OruMdtfl* OMtlM. Between Trii>oh and Latakia the 
fortresses built or repaired by the C rusaders are to be 
found, and the beet preserved of the group is the "Crac 
dee Chevahers". which is one of the finest specimens 
of medieval military architw-ture The first Crusading 
castle was built on this site about iiio, and in 114a the 
Count of Tripoli i eded it to the Knights Hospitallers It 
la from here that the Knights inflicted a defeat on Nor*ed 


Din, and not even Saladin was able to capture it In 
the thirteenth century the budding was enisled, and its 
present structure has suffered little alteraCion since then 
Other Crusaders' castles are at Safita, Marqab, and Sahyun 

Antioch 

Antioch was founded approximately 300 b c. by Seleucus 
I and was an important trade centre between £ast and 
West Christiani^ is associated very early with the city; 
Paul and BamabM resided here (Acts xv. 33), the term 
“Christians" was used m this ciW for the firrt time as the 
name for the followers of Jesus Christ. 
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THE PRESS 


SYRIA 

DAILIES 

Al'AkaJi: Aleppo, Arabic 
Al-Alam: Daraascos. Arabic 
AI-Baat*A: Damascus; Arabic 

Al-Ahrtr: Rue Rami, Imm Abed, Damascus, Propr and 
Editor Hachkm Khamkan 

Al-Akhbar: Rue Rami, Imm Abed, Damascus, Propr and 
Editor Bassim Moukad. 

Al'AtSi: Hama 

Al-Ayam: Rue Fouad ler, Damascus, Propr and Editor 
Nassouh Babil 

Al-Balatf : P O Box 47, Damascus, i 1945, evening. Editor 
Elia Shagouri 

Al-^liaaab: Rue Wara El-Jameh, Aleppo, Propr and 
Editor Mouhammad Talass 

Al-Hawadit: Aleppo, Propr and Editor Hussbin C aa- 

BANI 

Al-Inchaa: Rue Hejaz, Imm Koudis, Damascus, Propr 
and Editor Waoth Haffar 

Al'lrehad: Latakia, Propr and Editor Mouhammad A 
Hakim 

Al-Ittikal Al'AraM: Rue Hammam El-Nasri, Damascus, 
Propr and Editor Izzat Housribh. 

Al'lttihad: Aleppo, Propr and Editor Mohmoud WshbA 
AMakal: Saida f 19^2, morning, Editor Solman Jabkr 
AMihai: Aleppo, Propr and Editor Fxhmi Haffar 
Al-Kabat: P o Box 339, Damascus, f 1928, evening. 
Editor Najib Rayks 

Al-Khabar: Latakia, Propr and Editor Reyess and M 
Mamiche 

Al’Kitah: Rue Darwichith, Damascus, f 1939, morning, 
Editor Amine Said 

Al-Laiiquiah: latakia, l^opr and Editor Mahmoud R 
Haddad 

AI-Liwa:PO Box 206, Aleppo, f 1934, Nationalist Party, 
Editor Edward Noon 

Al-Manar: latakia, Propr and Editor Adib Azar 
Al-Souri Jadid: Homs, Arabic 

Al-Wal Al'Kaoami: Latakia, Propr and Editor An 
Adib Haroun 

Al-Wakt: Aleppo, f 1924, organ of the Opposition Party, 
Propr and Editor Taker Summakieh 
AM Ba*a: Damascus, i. 1920, morning. Editor Youskf 

ISSA 

Aa-Nasr: Place Marj^, Damascus, Propr and Editor 
WaDIH SlDAWl 

Aa-Naxir: Aleppo, Propr and Editor Ahmad Combor 
Aa>NMal: Rue An-Nasr, Damascus, Propr and Editor 
Sami Kabbara 

At'Takaddom: Aleppo, Propr and Editor Chukri 
Knbidkr 

Aa-Zaaiaa: Rue Chonhada, Damascus. Propr and Editor 
Rudolphe KicATi 

•araia: Rue Chouhada, Damascus, Propr and Editor 
Gxorgbs FarjIs. • 


Fata El-Arak: Rue Sultan Salim, Damascus, Propr and 
Editor Maarouf Arnaout 

Sada Sourya: Homs 

Yaprad: PO Box 382. El Maari Street, Aleppo, f 1927, 
evening, Armenian, Editors Dr K Boghossian and 
H OUZOUNIAN 

WEEKLIES 

Ad'Dad: PO Box 107, Aleppo, f 1931, acience, social, 
history, poetry. Editor Abdallah Hollak 

Ad-Dattovr: Aleppo, Propr and Editor, Houssam-Eddinx 
El-Khatib 

Ad-Dounia: Rue Sandiakdar, Damascus, Propr and 
Editor Abdhluhani El-Outry 

Al'Barid Al>8ouri: Aleppo, Propr and Editor Fadkl 

Assouad 

Ai>Moudhak Al-Moubki: Rue Kassaa, Damascus, Propr 
and Editor Habib KahalA 

An-Nahda: Aleppo, Propr and Editor Soubhi Basmaji 

An-Nixam: Rue Fouad ler, Damascus, f 1928, Editor 
Fauzi Emin 

Anwaar; Damascus, Propr and Editor Housrieh kt 
Talass 

Al^Sabah: Rue Salhi6, Damascus, Propr and Editor An- 
El -Ghabra 


MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS AND REVIEWS 
Ach'Chahba: PO Box 377, Aleppo, social, political, 
cilmational, and literary. Editor Ignace Saad 
Al-Hadllt: Aleppo, Projir and Editor Sami Kayal 
AI-JamiaAMsIamia: Aleppo, Pro])r and Editor M Kahal. 
Al-Kalima: Aleppo 
Al'Tamaddon Al-lslami: Damav us 
Rfvua da la Faewltd da Mddacina: Sutc University. 
Damascus, Arabic 

Ravua da I’Acadamia AraN: The Arab Academy, Damas- 
cus, f 1921, IslaniK culture and Arabic literature, 
Arabic; Editor Khalil Mardam Bby 

Ravaa da rOrdra dai Avacati: Damascus; f i 935 > Arabic, 
Editor Ibrahim Batal 

Ravua Jaridlqiia: Aleppo, Arabic, Propr and Editor Nagi 
Zagati 

Riasalat Al-Oummal: Aleppo, f 1930, religion, philosophy, 
and ethics, Editor Perk Michael Aoia 

LEBANON 

DAILIES 

Ad-Diar: Rue Poch, Beirut, Propr and Editor Hanna 
Ghosn 

Ad’Daania: Rue Patnarche Hoyek, Beirut 
Al'Afchbar: Avenue Foch, Beirut, f 1932, morning. Editor 
Yasser El-Adhamv 

Al'Amal: PO Box 992, Rue As-Saifa, Beirut, f 1939, 
Chief Editor Elias Rababy 
Al»Aatar: PO Box 15, Rue Abdel-Malek, Beirut, f. 1943; 
Editor Hassan Itani 
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Al-Bairak: Rue Boutros Karam^, Beirut, Propr and 
Editor VoussKF and Assaaij Akl 

Al'lSlSfli: Avenue des Franfais, Beirut, Propr and 
Editor Mdlle Baker 

AI*^llSl 1 (: Rue Foch, Beirut, f i<jj6, Editor Kiiaiki Al 
Kaki 

Al-Hft^f: Rue Fakhreddine Imm do rUnton, Beirut, 
^opr and Editor Zouhi'ik Ossriran 

Al-Hadlis: Souk Bassoul, Beirut, Piopr and Editor Ei lE 
Harfouche 

Al-Hsyit: PO Box Beirut, f iy4f>. Editor Kamkl 
Mrowa 

Al-Hotlda: Avenue dca l-ran^ais Beirut, Propr and 
Editor Ahmad El-Sabeh 

Al-Ikdtm: Ex-Rentaurant I'ran^ais, Beirut, Propr and 
Editor Naim MotionsBoiiAH 

Al-lttlkad Al-Loubnanl: Souk S.iyour, Beirut, Proprs and 
Editors Zkidan, Boustani an<l Kkikouz * 

Al'Nahar: 1*0 Box 22(>. Beirut, f 1932, evening. Editor 
Wai id {, Ti’Eni 

Al'Yani: Hue de ridoile, Beirut, Propr and Editor Afif 
El-Tihi 

All-Nidai: Hue de I'Emir B^chir, Beirut, Propr and 
Editor M Moitkaddhm 

Aravad Arm.: Rue de 1 Hopital Francais, Beirut, I*ropr 
and Elditor Hrant Devbdjian 

Ar*Rawad: Souk Bassoul, Beirut, l*ropr and Editor 
B*< HAH A Maroun 

Atia: PO Box 1036, Beirut, f i04«. morning, Editor 
Muhamkd Shulkayr 

AS>tafa: Hue de I'Fmir IkSilur, Beirut, Propr and Editor 
Mdlle M Ahidi 

Asltf Arma'n: Rue Zokak El-Blat, Beirut, I^opr and 
Editor Haik Balian 

Barid Al-Yom: Hue Maarad I in in Wakt El-Roum, Beirut, 
Propi and Editor Hauk Sinno 

Balrottt: Hue des Capucins, Beirut, f kjF’* Fditor Mou- 

HIDDINR NSOULI 

La davr: Place des Canons, Beirut, French, Political Dir 
Michel Ciiiha 

Litaaa III Hal: Rue de I'Annenne Piste, Beirut, f 1877, 
Editor K R Sarkis 

L'Oriant: Rue Trablous, Beirut, French, Propr and Editor 
Gkoroks Naccachs 

Ntda-AI-Watan: Rue Moukhullissi^ Beirut, Propr and 
Fditor h-iiii. C.iioRNAM 

Rakib El Ahwal: lUh Etlriss, Beirut, Propr and Eihtor 
S F Skif 

•ada El Nahda: Beirut, Propr and Editor Farid Mou- 
darak 

taailt UI'Alirar: Avenue des Fran9ais, Beirut, Propr and 
Editor Camille Chamoun 

fatal Ul-Obaaf : Rue Allenby, Beirut, Propr and Editor 
N Chaoui 

TMatraf : Souk El-J^mll, Beirut, Arabic, Propr and Editor 
T. and N Mbtni 

Zarttak Arma'alan: Rue de l Hopital Franfais, Beirut, 
Propr and Editor Tovmassian 


WEEKLIES 

AfaMl: Saida. Propr and Editor Hassbin Al-Habbal 
Aall>Oliamt: Khan Antoun Bey. PO Box 1126, Beirut, 
f. 1915. Propr and Editor Kamel Esbier Goraydo 


Ad^Paffaa r : Place Assour. Beirut, f 1921, ^Editor Michel 
Mokarzbl 

Al'Alam: Bcit-Chabab, Propr and Editor Michel Haybk 
A t'Anter: Rue Foch, Beirut, Propr and Editor Robert 
Ab6la ( 

Al-Air: Saida, f 1929, Editor Joseph F Salam6. 
Al'Aarar: Rue Emir Salim Gezairly, Beirut, Propr and 
Editor F Midani 

Al-Basair: Rue Maarad, Beirut, Propr and Editor A 
Hoss 

Al'Hakika: Beirut, Propr and Editor Kamal Abbass 
Al'Hawadttt: Tripoli, Propr and Editor Loutfallah 
Khlat 
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Editor Massif Majdalani 
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R Kantar 

Altarar Arma’n.: Beirut, Propr and Editor Aoop Dayan. 
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Proprs and Editors Ibrahim and Emilb Makuloue 
La Commtitt du Ltvanl: Rue Allenby, Beirut, f 1929 
French, Editor Touric Mizrahi 
La Janmalillt Errant: Souk Ayass, Beirut, f 1922, French; 

Propr and Editor Alexandre Ryachi 
Marliad Al-Anza: Rue Moukhallissie, Beirut, Propr and 
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PUBLISHERS 

Lebanon 

Eaatara PrlnBiM Ik PnbHsbinf Hmna: PO Box 1036, 
Beirut, f 1945. social and literature. Dir Amin Ekbal 
i mp riniaria Amd ri c ai na; Rue Boutros Boustano, Beirut; 
f 1822 (Malta). 1834 (Beirut); Arabic theology and 
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theology, education, Arabic. English, and French, Dir 
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Jamal 

TIM totor RihMi Priillilig to.: Emir Aref Chihabi, Beirut, 
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Uferairi* ft iMprfMtris AI-KaelMf: Rue Maavad, tseirut. 
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THE HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF TRANSJORDAN 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

The Hashemit« Kingdom of Transjordan is bounded on 
the west by the River Jordan and the Dead Sea. on the 
north by t^ Republic of Syna. on the east by the King- 
doms of ‘Iraq and Saudi Arabia, and on the south by the 
Kingdom of Egypt. 

MOUNTAINS 

The central area of the kingdom is formed by a large 
plateau which slopes down eastwards to the depression of 
Wadi Sarham and Azraq A general rise in altitude occurs 
before the descent to the Jordan Valley is reached Part 
of the eastern Transjordan mountain range slopes gradually 
down towards ‘Iraq in the east and Azraq in the west 
The south-eastern corner of the country is dominated by 
Mount Tubeiq 

Transjordan is roughly the shape of an isosceles triangle 
m which a large portion of the central area is made up by 
a plateau In the south-western section of the country is 
a range of granite mountains, extending along the Gulf of 
Akaba and joining the Jebel Shafah to the south This 
range changes its mrection at the opposite end of the Gulf 
of Akaba to the south-east, and follows the eastern shore 
of the Red Sea Eastern Transjordan, known as the 
“corridor", is shaped like a signpost attached to the apex 
of the “triangle" A few of its mountains nse to i.ooo ft 
(300 m.) above the general 2,000 ft. (600 m ) level of the 
plateau. 

From the south end of the Dead Sea as far as Fcnan the 
country is marked by slopes of limestone, and a large dyke- 
like ndge. which runs from Kenan to below Jebel Harun, 
consists of chffs which nse up to 2.000 ft (600 m ) The 
most sinking feature is the escarpment which forms the 
boundary of Transjordan along the Dead Sea The cliffs 
there range from 3.000 to 4,000 ft (900-1.200 m ) in height 
In the southern area the rift of the Wadi Arabah attains 
along its western edge an altitude of over 5,000 ft (1,500 
m ). North-eastern Transjordan forms a part of a plateau 
uhiich extends northwards into Syria and eastwards to 
'Iraq 


RIVERS 

The Jordan originates at the confluence of the Nahr 
Bareighit, the Nahr Hasbani, the Nahr Leddan, and the 
Nahr Banias The first comes from the Marj Ayun and is 
the smallest of the four, whilst the others originate from 
the llopes of Mount Hermon The largest in volume is the 
Nahr Leddan, and the longest the Nahr Hasbani Shortly 
after the confluence the combined waters enter Lake 
Huleh at a level of about 6 ft (2 m) above sea level 
Leaving this lake the river falls from sea level to the level 
of Lake Tiberias, approximately 680-690 ft. (208-aiom) 
below sea level, and passes through the hydro-electric 
works and descends mto the Jordan Valley proper. The 
Jordan ends its course m the Dead Sea 

The River Yarrauk originates m the three tributaries— 
the Wadi Aworat, the Wadi Shellal, and the Wadi el 
Ehreir — which join at Maejann The Yarmuk joins the 
River Jordan at l.akc Tiberias 


LAKES 

Lake Tlkerlat. This lake is about 14 miles from north to 
south and a little less than 6 nules wide at its greatest 
breadth Since 1932 the lake has been used as a reservoir 
for the hydro-electric works of the Palestine Electric 
Corporation, whose works are situated at the junction ot 
the Jordan and the Yarmuk, on Palestine territory It 
lies 686 ft below sea level 

Tbt DMi 8 m. This IS 48 miles long and 10 miles wide 
at Its greatest breadth It has a maximum depth of 1.310 
ft and lies 1,286 ft below sea level Its level actually 
vanes from time to time, in 1865 it was 1,290 ft below 
sea level, and in 1915 it was 1,269 ft The balance is 
maintained by the evaporation of the waters from its 
surface In 1930 a concession was given to the Palestine 
Potash Co to extract valuable salts and potash from the 
waters of the Dead Sea 


PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


FEOFLE8 

The overwhelming majority of the population are 
Arabs and the few minonties represented in the country 
are Circassians, Shishans, Turcomans, and Persian Bahais 

LANaUAQE 

The language spoken throughout the kingdom is Arabic 

POPULATION 

The population of Transjordan consists of about 340,000 
inhabitants, of whom about 190,000 are settled and the 
rest nomadic or senu-nomadic 


RELIQION 

The ofiicidl religion of Transjordan is Islam and tlie 
majonty of the inhabitants arc Moslems of the Sunni sect 
Other religious communities enjoy the free exercise of their 
retimon The population also includes about 30,000 Arab 
Chmtians, 12,000 Caucassian Moslems, and 20,000 of 
other communities The Hashemite kingdom is the only 
Arab country which has Chnstian nomads among its 
population, but these are indistinguishable in their 
way of life and customs from their Moslem compatriots 
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TRANSJORDAN— (History) 


HISTORY 


BEFORE 1tl4 

In ancient records Iraiisjordan is first mentioned at the 
time of the Kxodtis, ippioxim.xti ly bc , when the 

('hildien of Israel iiiteicd tlie land on their way to Pales- 
tine Moses IS reputed to h.ive died and been buried in the 
southern part of the lountry The Israelites found a 
population of Scmitu ori),nn in possession of the country 
on their arrival, and it v\as only by warfare that they were 
able to establish themselves under their strong kings, 
David and Solomon On ascending the tlnone in looo n c 
King David enlarged his kingdom by < rushing the power 
of Moab, and later the Kingdom of Ammon was subdued 
by him Only Edom was able to resist the attaclu of 
King Dtivid's forces, but being internally weakened by 
incessant raids of Hedouins on her territory Edom was 
later taken by the Nabateans The Edomites fled fiom the 
country to Palestine, where, known much later as the 
Idumacans. they supplied the line of the Herodian kings 
of Jerusalem 

The Assyrians conquered Syria, Palestine, and the region 
now tailed Iransjordan between 810 and 783 b c , but the 
Assyrian power was constantly threatened by the Bedouins, 
who treated serious disturbances throughout their empire 
At the fall of the Assyrian Empire in 026 b c the Baby- 
lonian Empire was fully established, but its efforts to 
subdue Palestine, Syria, and Iransjordan were hampered 
again and again by the Egyj>tian I*haraohs The Egyptian 
army conquered Syria and Palestine, but its toncpiests 
were annulled by the victories of the great Babylonian 
king, Nebuchadnezzar The decline of the Babylonian 
Empire resulted in the rise of the Persian Empire, which 
in turn captured Syria, P.ilestine, and Transjordan 

Between 321 and 483 b c a league of ten civihsed towns 
was formed on the Greek model of the city State, in order 
to fight against the Bedouin attacks. This league numbered 
at times more than ten members, and included Damascus, 
Scythoixjlis (Beisaii), Gadara (Umm Qeis, above the Yar- 
muk Valley), Gerasa (Jorash), and Philadelphia (Amman) 
The league lasted until the invasion of Alexander the Great 
in 333 B c On his death his empire was divided, and 
Transjordan, with Egypt and Palestine, fell to Ptolemy 

With the Roman conquest, order and security were 
restored, the Greek cities were granted their freedom, and 
in 40 B c Herod, an Idumxan Jew, was made King of 
Judea The friendship between Home and Judea did not 
last long, and by a o 04 the whole of Judea was in revolt 
against the Homans 

Through continuous inhltration the Nabateans became 
the dominating clement of the jiopulation in Transjordan, 
and with the wealth collected they built places of artistic 
ralendour, still discernible to-day in the rums of Petra. 
Their first king was Arctas 1 , who ruled from his capital, 
Petra, at about 170 b c It was Aretas III (85-60 b c ) 
who came m conflict with the Romans The dynasty of 
the Nabateans ended with the death of Malchua III m 
A D 106, when his kingdom became a part of the Roman 
province of Arabia. 

In A D. 395 the Roman Empire was divided into 
eastern and western empires, the eastern being known as 
the Byxantine Empire, with Constantinople as the capital. 
As part of the Byxantine Empire the Levantine provinces 
enjoyed almost a century of peace until the resumption of 
the hostilities by the P^ian Empire 


Islam, the new faith of the seventh century a d , speedily 
established itself in those regions, and with the residence 
of the Caliphs at Damascus, Transjordan came within the 
orbit of the empire of the Arabs, the Omayyad Caliphs made 
Transjordan their actual residence, and built many castles 
and palaces there 

The coming of the Abbasid dynasty and the conse- 
quent removal of the capital from Damascus to Baghdad 
resulted in the rapid degeneration of Transjordan Most 
of the castles and palaces established in the country fell 
into decay, and the pilgrim road which ran through the 
heart of Transjordan was replaced by the one running 
direct from ‘Iraq to the Hejaz In the latter half of the 
tenth century the Fatimid Caliphs sci/cd Egypt and 
declared themselves the legal Caliphs of Islam, being 
descendants of All and his wde Fatima, the Prophet's only 
daughter Transjordan, Palestine, and Syria came under 
their rule 

In A D ioc>q the Crusaders crossed the Syrian frontiers 
and established the Latin Kingdom, whose crown was be- 
stowed on Godfrey de Bouillon It was he who led an 
expedition through Southern Palestine as far as Petra 
The strong resistance of the Moslems resulted m the build- 
ing of fortresses and outposts m Transjordan The great 
military qualities of Sultan Saladin made it possible to 
stem the infiltrations of the Crusaders, whom eventually he 
drove out of the Holy Land On his death in 1193 his 
kingdom was divided into a number of independent small 
States 

In 1257 the throne of Egypt was occupied by the 
Mameluke Kutz, whose territories included Southern 
Palestine Kutz was succeeded by Beibars, who used 
Transjordan as a strategically important defence point of 
his kingdom The Turks under Sultan Selira the Grim 
crossed into Syria in 1516 and overran the region as far as 
Egypt in 1517 Transjordan once more obtained a place 
of importance in connection ^v^th the pilgrim road, and a 
civil administiation and gamson were established at 
Shobek The internal history of the country during the 
Turkish occupation until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century is mainly a story of tnbal feuds and family rivalry 
Then, in 1831, Mohammed Ali, the ruler of Egypt, declar^ 
war on the Sultan of Turkey, and his son Ibrahim Pasha 
invaded Syria in order to ehminate the Turkish rule there 
By 1841 conditions in the Middle East were of a most 
disturbing character, causing the great European Powers 
to intervene and to restore Turkish rule in the disputed 
area 

In April 1900 the building of the Hejaz railway started 
in Damascus and at the same time a branch line was 
constructed from Haifa In August 1902 the line reached 
Amman and, later, Ma’an, after which the work continued 
for five years until it reached Medina. 


AFTER 1t14 

On June loth, 1916, the Arab revolt against the Otto- 
man Government began, and the Arab troops of the Hejax 
attacked the Turkish gamson there. Part of the war was 
fought on Transjordan temtory In September 1918 the 
advance of the Alhes continu^ without a stop beyond 
Aleppo and the Turkish frontiers. At the end of the war 
Transjordan was occupied by the AlHed forces In 1920 
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TRANSJORDAN— (History) 


the Conlerence of San Remo entrusted the Mandate of 
Padestine to the British Government On March 2nd, 
1921, the Emir Abdullah was invited to come to Amman 
after a series of preliminary conversations with high- 
ranlong British officials m Jerusalem The Emir was 
mvited to be Emir of Transjordan under the general 
direction ot the High Commissioner for Palestine, who 
represented the Mandatory Power In September 1922 a 
memorandom from the Bntish Government declared the 
exclusion of Tnmsjordan from the article of the Blandate 
relative to the establishment of a Jewish national home 
m Palestine One of the first tasks of the Emir's Govern- 
ment was the formation of a regular force, known as the 
Arab Legion, which was commanded until 1938 by CoL 
F G. Pe^e Pasha Various revolts against the Govern- 
ment were successfully checked by this excellent force, as 
well as the Wahhabi invasion in August 1924 The Ma’an 
district, including Akaba (a former part of the Hejaz), was 
annexed by Transjordan in 1925 On February 20th, 1928, 
an agreement between the Bntish Government and the 
Emir Abdullah was concluded in accordance with a 
declaration on April 25th, 1923. by the High Commissioner, 
which runs as follows 

“Subject to the approval of the League of Nations. Hts 
Bntannic Majesty will recognise the existence of an in- 
dependent Government in Transjordan under the rule of 
His Highness the Enur Abdullah, provided that such 
Government is constitutional and places His Britannic 
Majesty in a position to fulhl his international obligations 
in respect of the territory by means of an agreement to 
be concluded with His Higlmess “ 

This agreement resulted in the enactment of the Orgamc 
Law, and a General Election for the Legislative Council 
was held On April 2nd, 1929. the Emir inaugurated the 
first session of the Council, and the ratification of the 
agreement between the two countries took place in 
Cktober 1929 At the outbreak of World War ll Trans- 
jordan rallied to the cause of the Allies and placed the 
Arab Legion at the disposal of Great Britain The Legion 
proved a worthy ally and did much valuable duty as 
guides in the desert, and played a decisive role in the 


success of the expedition in April 1941 against the ‘Iraqi 
rebels In the operations of the Sjman campaign against 
the V'^ichy Ftench, Tranwordan’s forces captured PalmyTa. 
Small umts of the Arab Legion also took part in the North 
African campaign and fought with distinction at El 
Abtmein. 

On May 25th. 1946. the Emir Abdullah was proclaimed 
King of Transjordan A treaty of alliance between the 
ITnited Kingdom and the Kingdom of Transjiirdan, 
whereby Transjordan was recognised as a fully inde- 
pendent State, was signed in London on March 22nd. 1946 
In the autumn of 1946 and again in September 1947 
attempts were made, under Brit&i spoasor^p, to secure 
Transjordan's admission to the UmtM Nations, but each 
failed owing to the disputed status of Transjordan as a 
Mandated Territory, and the reluctance of a number of 
member States, particularly the USSR, to accept the 
establishment of the Kingdom as a fa *4 accomplt. Trans- 
jordan is» however, a member of the Arab League 

Aitreaty of fnendship between the Republic of Turkey 
and the Kingdom of Transjordan was signed in Ankara on 
January nth, 1947 Another treaty, of an even more 
binding ehaimcter, was concluded with 'Iraq in June 1947 

Negotiations for a revision of the Anglo-Transjordan 
Treaty of March 1946 began in London late in January 
1948 and were concluded in Amman in March 

The new Treaty, signed at Amman on March 15th, 
strengthens the legal independence of Transjordan in 
various ways The British Government are pled^^ to give 
generous financial assistance on a basis to be agreed 
annually. Each Government agreed to concert defence 
measures in the event of an “imnunent menace of hostili- 
ties'' and to come to the other's aid immediately in the 
event of war 

The Treaty will remain in fou e for twenty years Trans- 
jordan agre^, in tl»e military annex to the Treaty, to 
invite Great Britain to maintain U A F units at Amman 
and Mafrak, and to give Bntish land forces full transit 
facilities An Anglo-'Transjordan Joint Defence Board to 
co-ordinate defence matters is to be set up 



TRANSJORDAN— (The Government) 


THE GOVERNMENT 


THE OONSTITUTION 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HASHEMITE 
KINGDOM OF TRANSJORDAN 
(Published in the Official Gazette of the Kingdom on 
February ist, 1947, translated from the Arabic text of the 
Ojffiiial Gazette by the Arab Office, London ) 

Introductian 

(I) Tlus law shall be called the Constitution of the 
HMhemite Kingdom of Transjordan, and its decrees apply 
to all parts of the Kingdom and shall enter into force two 
montlM after its publication (Apnl 1st, 1947). 

(а) The Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan is an 
independent sovereign State and Transjordan is a free, 
independent and indivisible and hereditary monarchy 
Islam is the State religion 

(3) Amman is to be the capital of the Hashemite King* 
dom, but can be changed to another place by special decree 

(4} The flag of the Kingdom of Transjordan is to have 
the following form and dimensions. 

Its length IS twice its width and is divided, honzontally. 
into three parallel equal parts, upper part black, middle 
white, lower green It twars a rid tnangle on the side 
nearest the flagstaff Its base is equal to the width of the 
flag, and its height equal to half the length of the flag, and 
inside this triangle is a white seven-pointed star that could 
be placed inside a circle, whose radius is a quarter of the 
length of the flag 

Pa*T I 
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(5) Transjordan nationality is defined by law 

(б) All Translordanians are equal before the law, 
irrespective of their status, language, race or religion 

(7) Personal freedom is guaranteed 

(8) No one is to be detained except according to the 
provisions of the law 

(9) A Transjordanian has full liberty of movement 
within the Kingdom, and he is not obliged to reside in a 
particular place except in specific cases wfined by law 

(10) Dwelhngs must be respected and not entered except 
in cases provide for in the law. 

(II) iHBrsonsd property vaunot be requisitioaed exc^t 
for tlm public use and in circumstances diefined by the law. 
provided that compensation is paid to those concerned 

( 12 ) No duties are to be impoeed on any citisen. nor 
can movable property be confi^ted except in the cases 
luovided for in the lau 

(13) Compulsory lalxiur is prohibited, but an emergency 
ref^lation can be enacted to provide for the following: 

(1) In cases of emergency, such as declaration of war or 
any other internal incident that threatens t^ safety 
of the public, 1 e spread of fire, floods, threatening 
epidemics. 

(11) Any person who has been sentenced by a court to 
impnaonment with labour to be perfenmed under 
thesnperviston of an official body may not be trans- 
ferred and his labour allocated to any private person 
or corporation. 


(14) Taxes are not to be imposed except by law. This 
does not relate to the fees which the Government m^ht 
charge for services rendered by the Government, or for fses 
charged for the use of Government property 

(15) Arabic is the official language of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Transjordan 

(16) The Kingdom safeguards freedom of rehgion and 
religious ceremonies according to the custom recognised 
within the royal Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan, 
unless the exercise of such freedom endangers order or 
pubhc morality. 

(17) The freedom of the people in expressmg thmr ideas 
in sp^hes or in wnting within the provisions of the law 
18 guaranteed 

(18) Transjordamans have the right to form any society 
or party, provided they come within the law 

(19) Every citizen has the nght to address the authori- 
ties concerned in matters that concern him and in matters 
relating to public affairs in the way provided for in the 
law 

(20) All communications, whether by poet, telephone or 
telegrams, are subject to secrecy and free from censor 
except in certain cases defined by law 

(21) All communities and societies have the right to 
open and supervise private schools provided they take into 
consideration the public requirements mentioned m the 
law. 

Part II 

Tilt KiNf Mfl bit Ptwtn 

(22) (a) The executive powers will be vested in King 
AMuUah Ibn El Husein and his heirs. 

(6) The heir to the throne roust be the eldest eon In 
case of Uiere being no issue, then the eldset brother to 
the deceased King U to sncce^, and in case there being no 
brothers, then the eldest son of the eldest deceased brother 
is to follow 

In absence of any direct beurs as msationed above, it is 
the duty of the two Houses of Paiiisnnsnt to elect a male 
member from the deecendants of the ex-King Hneeia of 
theHejas 

(c) No person who is mentally deficient may ascend the 
throne. The heir to the throne must be a Moslem of Moslem 
parentage 

( 4 ) The exclusion of those who have been debarred from 
their rights to ascend the throne, due to any of the above- 
mentioned deficiencies, does not affect their descendants 

(«) The age at which the heir is entitled to ascend the 
throne is 18 In case of smy vacancy on the throne when 
the heir has not yet attaint that age, a Council is to be 
appointed by the Cabinet. 

(/} If the King is not capable of performing his dutiee 
because of illness, then his deputy or a throne counal 
appointed by the King will carry ont those duties. If the 
King is not capable of making such appomtnumt. then 
this appointment will be made by the (^binet. 

(g) Before the King’s temporary departure from hie 
kingdom, he is to airomnt a deputy or Council to carry out 
his dutiee during nis al»ence within the provisions laid 
d^wn by the actual decree of appointment. 
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(A) Tho King’s deputy cnnnot perform any duty except 
after ♦aitiwg the oath as under Article 23 If the Houses 
of ]^hament arA in session, this oath has to be taken 
before the Parliament, otherwise before a meeting of the 
Cabinet If the deputy dies or becomes unable to fulfil his 
duty, the Cabinet will appoint a suitable person to take 
his place, provided he is more than 30 years of age The 
Cabmet, however, can appoint any relative of the King if 
he IS over 18 years of age 

(23) Before the King performs any legislative duty, he 
must take the oath before the two Houses of Parliament 
in which he undertakes to comply with the Constitution 
and declares loyalty to his country and the nation 

(24) The King is the head of the Kingdom and is not 
responsible to any one 

(25) The King's approval is essential to all the laus 
which are executed under his supervision He is not to 
alter, change or postpone those laws unless it is provided 
for in the institution 

(26) (a) The King is the Coramander-in-Chief of the 
land, sea, and air forces 

(b) The King declares war and signs treaties after the 
approval of his Cabinet has been given 

(c) The Kmg issues the orders for new elections to the 
House of Parliament and summons the Parliament to 
meet, prorogues it or dissolves it according to regulations 
laid down by the law 

(27) (a) The Cabinet is to be composed of the I'rimc 
Minister and other Ministers, not above five in number 

(b) The King appoints the Prime Minister and may 
authorise him to hold one portfoho or more of the C,abinet 
He also appoints the other Ministers after seeking the 
advice of tfa« Prime Minister He also lias the right to 
authorise any of the Ministers to boar one or more port- 
folios of the Cabinet 

(c) Duties relating to the Prime Minister and the 
Ministers of the Cabinet are laid down in regulations made 
by the Cabmet and approved by the King The Cabinet 
IS responsible for carrying out all the vanoos duties of the 
State, With the exception of those duties in the Constitu- 
tion or any other law or provision which make those duties 
the responsibility of any other person or body 

(d) Every Minister is responsible for the work of his 
depa^ment, and ho is to consult the Prime Mmister on 
all matters that are outside the scope of his department 
The Prime Minister will confine himself within the authority 
allotted to him by law Any matter outside that will be 
referred to the Cabinet 

(e) All Ministers will sign the Cabinet decisions passed 
for action, and in matters specified by law the Kms's 
approval is necessary These decisions are earned out by 
the Cabmet and by the Ministers, each according to the 
scope of his department 

(28) (a) The Prime Munster and the rest of the Mmisters 
are res^nsible collectively to the King for the general 
policy of the State Also every Minister is responsible to 
the King for his department or departments 

(6) The Kmg may dismiss the Pnme Mmister or accept 
his resignation 

(c) The Kmg may dismiss the other Ministers or accept 
their resignations, according to the advice of the Prime 
Minister. 

(d) In the case of the dismissal or resignation of the 
Prime Mmister, the other Ministers are dismissed or resign 
accordmgly 

(29) The Kmg iqipomts the President and the members 
of the House of Notables or accepts their resignations 


(30) The Kmg grants the mihtary and poUce ranks, 
unless he delegates those powers to another Mrson The 
King also grants decorations or other titles of honour 

(31) The sentence of death shall not be executed except 
after its approval by the King. The Kmg has the right to 
reduce any sentence of imprisonment In special cases tlie 
King may grant a pardon, but m cases of amnesty the 
approval of his Cabmet is essential 

(32) The King carries out his duties m the form of Acts 
issued according to the recommendation by the Prime 
Minister or the Ministers Those Acts will be signed by 
the members of the Cabmet and approved on being signed 
by the King 

Part HI 

The Leiieleture 

(33) The legislative power is embodied in the Parlia- 
ment and the King The House of Representatives is 
elected according to the election laws, in which adequate 
reprs^ntation of minorities is secured The term of offne 
for tne House of Repiesentativcs is four years 

(34) The King opens the House of Representatives in 
person Nevertheless, he may instruct the Prime Mmister 
or any other Minister to represent him 

(35) Nobody may become a member of the House of 
Representatives or the House of Notables if 

(a) He is not a Transjordanian 

(/>) He claims foreign nationality or protection 

(c) He IS less than 30 yeais old for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or less than 40 years old for the House 
of Notables 

(d) He has been declared bankrupt 

(c) He 18 under control or supervision by authonty 
of the Courts 

(/) He has been sent to prison for a period of mote 
than one year for a non-political crime 

(g) He has a material interest due to a contract be- 
tween him and those conterned, unless this interest 
consists m his being a shareholder m a company 
composed of more than ten persons 

(A) He IS a lunatic 

(*) He IS a relative of the King in a degree defined by 
law 

(36) The House of Notables shall be composed of half 
the number m the House of Representatives, including the 
President The Kmg appoints the members to the House 
of Notables according to the service they have rendered to 
the nation 

(37) The term of office of the members of the House of 
Notables is eight years Half of them may be chosen every 
four years by voting, carried out by the House of Notables 
itself Any person who has not succeeded m being a 
member through voting may be appointed to membersnip 
The term of office of the President of the House of Notables 
I.S two years He is eligible for rceippointment as President 
after that period 

(38) The House of Notables meets dunng the meetings 
of the House of Representatives 

(39) The House of Representatives meets at least once 
a year 

(40) (a) The Kmg has tbe right to call the House of 
Representatives for a usual session on the first day of 
November If that day comcides w'lth a hohday, then on 
the day following Tm King has the nght to postpone 
this meeting m an Act issued m the Official Gazette and 
for a period not exceedmg two months. Tbe date of the 
meeting most be defined m the Act issued 
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(6) If the House hss not been convened by the King 
on that day, then it meets by itself as if it had been officially 
convened 

{c) The session of the House of Representatives lasts 
for three months. The King has the right to extend that 
period for not longer than another three months 

(d) The House of Representatives may postpone its 
sittiit^s according to its standing orders 

($) The KiM has the right to postpone the sittings of 
the House of Representatives three consecutive times. In 
case the meeting of the House has been postponed accord- 
ing to sub-section (o) the King has the right to postpone it 
twice more and for a period not exceeding two months 

(41) If the House of Representatives is dissolved then 
general elections take place, and the new House meets for 
the first time m an extraordinary session within four 
months from the date that the previous House had been 
dissolved This session is subject to all regulations of 
postponement as in Article 40 In any case, the seasioa 
IS terminated before October 3i8t so that the House may 
be able to bold its ordinary meeting on the first day of 
November The King has the right to call the House of 
Representatives to discuss an extraordina^ matter, the 
particulars of which must be communicated to the mcm- 
Ws in a royal Act before the meetmg. 

(^2) Every member of the House of Representatives 
and the House of Notables has to take the oath of loyalty 
to the King, to safeguard the Constitution and to serve tlio 
nation, and to carry out the duties allotted to him 
adequately 

(43) The King appoints a President of the House of 
Representatives for a period of one year, and has the right 
to reappoint him 

(44) The Prime Minister has the right to vote in the 
House of Representatives and can also vote in the House 
of Notables, but the rest of the Ministers who are not 
members of either House do not have a right to vote, 
tliough they can address either House The IVime Minister 
18 not entitled to a salary for his membership in the House 
of Representatives 

(4^) Each House prepares its own procedure, which may 
not be put into force unless the approval of the King has 
been granted 

(46) The presence of two-thuds of the members is 
es.sential before any decision can be taken on a matter, 
except when the question relates to postponing the session 

(47) (fl) Pecisions of the House of Representatives are 
valid so long as they are supported by the majority of the 
votes of the memb^ present with the exception of the 
President, who shall liave a casting vote 

{b) Nothing shall be changed in the Constitution unless 
the approval of two-thirds of the members has been pro- 
cured 

(48) (a) Every law must be presented to the House of 
Representatives After approval it is sent to the House 
of Notables and then submitted to the King for approval 

(6) The budget is presented to the House of Representa- 
tives 

(c) Clauses of the budget are taken and discussed separ- 
ately 

[i) The House of Representatives has no right to increase 
items of exMnditure while discussing the budget or laws 
relating to it, but it can suggest a creation of separate new 
laws which might create new items of expenditure 

(s) During the budget discussion no suggestion may be 
acc^ted to annul any taxes that are in force No sugges- 
tion may be accepted which may Involve any change in 


the structure of the Government by creating or abolishing 
new posts. 

(49) If either House twice refuses to accept a law, and 
the other House insists on it, then a committee is to be 
formed of the two Houses, presided over by either Presi- 
dent If the committee aroroves of the law then the 
King's aroroval is essential Mfore it can be put into force 
If the House of Representatives refuses to discuss the 
budget, the Prime Minister, with the approval of the King, 
will put It into force 

(50) The King has to give his assent to all the laws 
before they are put into force, and a month has to elapse 
after its publication in the Official Gazette 

(51) The King’s approval to a law can be given any 
time during the course of one calendar year from the date 
of its approval by the House He can either approve it 
in the form submitted to him by the House or return it 
unapproved, indicating the reasons for his rejection. 

(52) Any member of the House of Representatives has 
the right to raise the discussion with regard to amy matter 
concernmg public aulministration 

(53) If the House is not sitting, the Cabinet, with the 
approval of the King, can put into force any temporary 
law With regard to any subject, provided those laws are 
not contrary to the terms of the Constitution These laws 
will have the power of an ordinary law, but they must be 

t ut before the House at the beginning of its next session 
aws that are passed in this manner to fulfil obligations 
to His Majesty resulting from previous treaties or promises, 
sure not put before the House If the House of Representa- 
tives does not approve a temporary law passed aurlng its 
absence, then this law will be subimtted before the House 
a second time at the beginning of the next session, unless 
the Cabinet and King decide to withdraw it The with- 
drawal of a temporary law is made by a declaration of the 
Cabinet with the King’s approval This law will cease to 
function with effect from the date of that declaration by 
the Cabinet 

If the House suggests any amendments to such tempor- 
ary law and the Cabinet with the approval of the King 
accepts that amendment, the law will^ kept in force with 
that amendment 

If the House of Representatives does not pass a tempor- 
ary law concerning treaties and promises made by the 
King, the Cabinet has the right, with the approval of the 
King, to make the necessary temporary law for that par- 
ticular object which will not be submitted to the House 
Temporary laws which have been made for immediate 
items of expenditure will be submitted to the House hke 
any other temporary law and the expenditure will be 
accepted, a revision of the law may be possible m case the 
expenditure has not yet been earned out, provided this 
revision will not affect any previous contract or nght 
Temporary laws have the same force as laws mentioned 
in Article 50 of this Constitution 

(54) No member of either House can be arrested, nor 
can any sentence be passed against him, unless a majonty 
decision from the House of whach he is a member has been 
passed for his tnal or unless he is arrested in the act of 
committing a enme Every member has full liberty to 
speak w'lthin the regulations of the House No measures 
will be taken against any member for the way m which he 
delivered his vote or advocated an opinion or a speech 
'The arrest of any member must be communicated by the 
Prune Minister to the House of Representatives wi& all 
the particulars of the proceedings tout have been taken 
against him. 
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Pam IV 

Tkf Jniiealiir* 

(55) The judges of the civil and rehgious courts are 
appointed by the King Their remov^ from office is 
subject to the regulations laid down by the Cabinet with 
the appr6val of the King 

(56) The courts are divided into three civil, religious, 
ana special courts 

(57) The status, decree, authority, and administration 
of all law courts are defined in laws and regulations accord- 
ing to the constitution 

(58) The courts are open to e\ eryone and are free from 
any interference in their internal affairs 

(59) All courts sit in public, but courts may sit in private 
for c^ain cases provided for by law The proceedings of 
those courts may be published, except th^ which are 
decided to be secret All judgments are passed m the 
name of the King 

(60) The civil courts shall have jurisdiction over all the 
people within the Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan in 
all civil and criminal matters, including cases in which the 
Government is a party, with the exception of cases 
designated for religious or special courts by the Constitu- 
tion or any other law 

(61) The civil courts shall have jurisdiction in all 
criminal and civil cases, provided that they are matters 
deahng with the personal status of foreigners or com- 
mercial matters, which the international law defines as 
belongmg to the jurisdiction of another country's law 

(62) T^e rehgious courts are to have the following 
divisions. 

(а) Moslem courts, 

(б) Christian courts 

(63) The rehgious courts are the only courts deahng 
With the personal status of Moslems according to the 
Moslem Rehgious Procedure Act, dated Octo^r 23th, 
*333 (*9*3) This Act deals with the creation of a Waqf 
law for Moslems The civil courts have the right of dealing 
with the personal status of a Moslem and a non-Moslem in 
a Waqf case (m which one of the parties is a non-Moslem) 
unless all the parties concerned agree to submit their case 
to the rehgious courts 

(64) The rehgious courts are to derive their jurisdiction 
accordmg to rules and regulations provided by the Islamic 
religious law 

(65) The Christian rehgious courts are to be formed 
au^cording to the regulations that are passed for this pur- 
pose. Those reflations are to include the personal status 
of individual Christians and relates also to properties 
belonging to rehgious bodies 

(67) All special courts shall derive their jurisdiction 
from the regulations laid down for that purpose 

(68) (a) If the Prime Minister wishes to have a legal 
point mterpreted, upon which the courts have not com- 
mented, then such a point is to be put before a special 
committee formed for this purpose 

(6) The special committee is composed of the Mimster 
of Justice and two semor officiab chosen by the Cabinet 
This comimttee is to sit under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Justice, together with two officials from the 
liGnistry of Justice appomted by the high judicial council 

(c) The decision of the committee on the different pomts 
sub^tted by the Prime Mumter is to have legal effect 
provided it is m accordance with the Constitution and 
approved by the King and jpublished in the Official Gasette 

(<f) Any other leg^ point is to be interpreted by the 
courts m the usual way. • 


Part V 

(69) Officials of the Government of Transjordan are 
appointed to their term of office as decided by a special 
decree issued by the Cabinet and approved by the King 

(6) Government departments and administrative dis- 
tricts, with their programmes, decrees, procedure, and 
titles, are defined by a decree issued by the Cab ^ct an«l 
approved by the King 

(70) The mumcipal affairs of the Kingdom are to be 
dealt with by the municipalities of each locaUty according 
to a special law issued for this purpose. 

Part VI 

Uwt ot tti« Hashtmito Kinfiom of Trantjordan 

(71) Unless specifically mentioned m the above-men- 
tioned Constitution, laws that are in effect when this 
Constitution is declared are’ 

(p) The Ottoman laws published on December 1st, 

1914 

(6) The regulations that have been issued by the 
Government of Transjordan since September 23rd, 

191 5 

Part VII 

MfieallaaooHt 

(72) The revenue of the country by way of taxes and 
otherwise is to be paid to the Ministry of Finance unless 
the law states otherwise 

(73) No expenditure is to be made from public funds 
except by law Estimates and expenditure are decided 
annually in a budget law, including income and expendi- 
ture estimated for that year. 

(74) The King’s civil list shall be paid for from the 
revenue and is governed by the law relating to this matter 

(75) The Cabinet, with the approval of the King, can 
lay down regulations for the purpose of administering 
expenditure of the public funds 

(76) (a) All rights governing the lands under the control 
of the Government are to be vested in the King on behalf 
of the Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan 

(6) All mines and metals are put under the custody of 
the King on behalf of the Hashemite Kingdom of Trans- 
jordan (This does not include any concessions granted 
earlier ) 

(77) With the approval of the King, the Cabinet or any 
other authorised person has the right to 

(o) be granted the rights of mining as statcil in 
Article 76 

(6) An interest in the land, but only according to the 
terms of the regulation in that connection 

(78) (a) The defence regulations shall be put into force by 
any j^rson appointed for this purpose in case an extra- 
ordinary situation arises 

(6) The King, on the recommendation of the Cabinet, in 
case a state of emergency arises, can declare martial law 
in all parts of the Hashemite I^ngdom of Transjordan and 
can issue his order as circumstances require 

Part VIII 

RtpMf* 

(79) The following laws and regulations are hereby 
repealed 

The Constitution issued in 1928 and amended in declara- 
tions and laws No 21 for the years 1938-39, laws and 
regulation No 15 for the year 1940, and laws No 9 for 
the year 1946 The repeal does not affect the le^lity 
of any previous Act passed according to the aSovc- 
mention^ repealed laws, and are considered legal 
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HEAD OF STATE 

King Abuullah Ibn Huskin. g c m g , appointed Emir 
lyzi, crowned king May i5th, 194O 
H«lr>Appar«ilt: H R ll Talal (born at Mecca 1911). 

THE OABINET 

FriiM mtMM Mi Mlnittor •! Dtftnct: H E Tawfic 
Pa^ha Abo Rhuda. 

Mlnltter oH Fortlgn Affairs: li E Eawzi Pasha Mulqi 
Mlnittor of Education: H E Sheikh Amin SuANgiTV. 
Mlnittor of CommHnicationt and Interior : H E. Hashim 
Pasha Kheir 

Mlnittor of Agricuituro, Commorca, and Supply: H E 

Sa'iu Pasha Al Moirri * 

Mlnittor of Finaaco: H E Suleiman Bey Sukka 
Mlnittor of Juttico: H E Falah Pasha Madadha. 

DISTRICTS AND CHIEF TOWNS 
Amman Olttrlot: Amman . 

AJIun District: Irhid 
Balga District: Salt 
Korak District: Kerak 
Ma’an District: Ma'.m 

DESERT AREA 
Amman District: Amman 

DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

Envoys Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary 
Afghanltlan: Mohammed Pasha Fhuriki. Kabul (also 
accred to Pakistan) 

PafcittM: (fM Afghanistan) 

Egypt: Baha ED Din Tukan Bby, Cairo 
Oraat Britain: l^ince Abdul Majid ({aider, ixmdon 
Mrag: Mohomad Au Ajlooni Bby, Baghdad 
Syria and tlia LtSanon: Omar Zaki Bey, Beirut. 

Tnrkay: Zbha Eloin Almohmouo, Ankara 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Hits M-Sha’S {Ptoplt's Party). Chair K.E. Abdul Muhdi 
Pasha bl-Shamayleh 

Ronatotantf Party: Chair H E Hashim Pasha Kheir 
Ai-HItS al-AraSi {Arab Party) Chair Dr Subhi Bey Abo 

Ghanimah 

THE LEQAL SYSTEM 

Civil Courts. The Gmrts at present established in Trans- 
jordan are as (oUows 

(i) A Court of Appeal at Amman, having jurisdiction 
to hear appeals from all lower Courts in Trans- 
jordan 

(i) Courts of First Instance, having jurisdiction in 
cnmtnal matters where the maximum punishment 
which can be awarded is impnsonmeat for more 
than three years or a fine, aind in civil matters where 
the value of the subject matter of the action exceeds 
50 

These Courts are cstablislied m Amman, Irbid, and Kerak 
Members of Courts of First Instance proceed to places 
where Magistrates' Courts only are m existence in order, 
when necessaiy, to constitute Courts of First Instance in 
those places, thereby saving litigants and others concerned 
the trouble and expense of coming to the headquarters of 
a Court of First Instance 

(3) Magistrates’ Courts, Eaving junsdiction in criminal 
cases where the maximum pumshment which can 
be awarded is imprisonment up to three years or s 
fine, snd in civil cases where the value of tns subject 


matter of the action is not more than 50, 
although if the parties agree in wilting the Courts 
have jurisdiction np to any amount 
Magistrates' Courts are established m Amman, Irbid, 
Kerak, Salt, Jerash, Ajlun, Madaba, Tafileh, and Ma'an. 

dhsris Courts. Shana Courts have junsdictioa to deal 
with personal status cases of Moslems This jurisdiction 
was and still is in Transjordan exercised in accordance 
with the provisions of the Ottoman Law of Procedure 
of the Moslem Religious Courts of October 25th, 1913 
By personal status is meant matters concerning the pen- 
sonal and domestic relations of parties, such as marriage, 
divorce, alimony, maintenance, guardianship, legitimiza- 
tion, and adoption of minors, interdiction, succession, wills, 
and legacies These Courts also have jurisdiction in cases 
of "diya” (blood money), and of Waijf cases (pious 
foundations) 

Rvligiout Community Council Courts. In addition to the 
Sharia Caiurts there were certain Courts known as the 
Courts of the Religious Community Councils, which exer- 
cised in respect of the vanous non-Moslem religious com- 
munities dwelling within the Ottomon Empire much the 
same jurisdiction as that exercised by the Shana Courts 
Each separate community had its own council, which had 
power to set up a court with jurisdiction to hear personal 
status cases ansmg between members of the particular 
religious community concerned The jurisdiction of these 
Courts IS now set out m the Non-Moslem Religious Com- 
munity Councils Law passed m 1938. 

Trlbtl Courts. Tribal Courts have jurisdiction* 

(1) In all cases of whatever nature between members 
of the nomadic tribes, with the exception of 

(a) cases relating to the ownership and possession 
of immovable property, 

(b) cases which the O C Arab Legion, or any per- 
son drouted by him, is of the opinion that they 
should be referred to the Civil Courts. 

(2) All cases of “diya”, "ard”, “Kafihat Al-Wajh” 
(horse partnership), and cases appointmg place of 
“Jala", m circumstances where the Governor is of 
the opinion that the parties thereto, by smcient 
custom, follow tribal procedure, if such cases occur 
between members of nomadic and non-nomadic 
tribes, or between members of non-nomadic tribes 
Tnbal Courts are at present estabhshed m Amman, 
Irbid, Kerak, Ma'an, and the Desert Area. The 
Tribal Court of Appeal has exclusive jurisdiction to 
hear and decide finally all civil and cnimnal matters 
coming before it on appeal from Tnbal Courts in 
accordance with the terms of the Tnbal Courts’ 
Law, 1936 

Syacial Courts. The only Special Court at present work- 
ing in Transjordan is the Land Settlement Court, which is 
a travelling court and is set up in districts which are 
declared to be land settlement areas under the terms of the 
Land Settlement Law, 1933 

COURT OF APPEAL 

(Civil Courts) 

PrttMoiil: Mosa Bby Sakit. 

MtmNrt; Fbwaz Bby El Russan, Bashir Bby Shobiqi, 
Abdoixab Bby Nusibk, Ahmad Bby Dahib, Salah 
Bby Tooan 

Attoruoy- O iusnl: Saba Bby Akasha 

Pr u i C M t fl Oo«rt tl FM iMtaMOb AmMc: (Vacant). 
CNtoff MoUet of too MooIom RoHfto t Coertt: Shbixh 
Amin Shanqity. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


AIR LINES 

AraS Airways Associatian Ltd.: PO liox i, Amman, 
feeder lines to Syria, Lebanon, 'Iraq, Palestine, Eg^'pt, 
and Cyprus, Man Dir K T Ledger, m b h , Chair of 
Board Ibrahim Bky Mango 

RAILWAYS 

A total of 281 miles of the Haifa-Damascus hue (the 


Hejat Railway) pass through Transjordan, wim bvkuwIs 
at Amman and Ma'an, and with (.onnoctions to Saudi 
Arabia 

ROADS 

A total of 1,470 miles ot good asphaltctl roads link 
Vmman with all parts of the State and with the neighlxiur- 
ing countries 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Principal Sources of Recorded Imports 

(;^P) 


Country 

1938 

1942 

1946 

Palestine 

46.347 

279,640 

752,642 

Syria 

175.670 

207,579 

691,126 

'Iraq 

109,338 

248,090 

841,492 

Egypt . 

37.388 

123,191 

253,735 

('freat Britain 

36.154 

32,160 

1,012,710 

1 S \ . 

21,696 

148,019 

801,531 

Other Countries 

594.359 

956,053 

2.253.997 

Total 

1,020,952 

1.994.732 

6,607,233 


Source Transjordan Government 


Principal Destinations of Recorded Exports 

(£P) 


Country 

1938 

1942 

1946 

Palestine 

Syna 

'Iraq 

Saudi Arabia 

Other Countries 

444.523 

27.677 

199 

(«) 

(«) 

74L647 

i .*54 

1,381 

(«) 

*.3*7.036 
502. *91 
4.570 
9.463 

*0,891 

Total 

472.399 

744,162 

2.044.* 71 


(a) Not available. 


A considerable traffic in goods and atumals takes place 
illicitly m the central and southern areas adjoining 
Palestine and Saudi Arabia respectively. 

Princifal Inyerto and Expert*. The principal com- 
modities exported are. sheep, goats, cattle, samneh, fr^h 


vegetables, raisins, grapes, cereals, skins and hides, wool, 
mineral substances, crude phosphates 

The pnncipal imports are animals, sugar, nee, coffee, 
flour, confectionery, tea, soap, olive oil, vegetable oil, 
petrol, kerosene, clothing (wool, cotton, and silk), head- 
gear, boots and shoes, iron, timber, and paper 

ArM nnd Population. Transjordan is 34,740 nules 
in area The population is estimated to bo about 340,000 
Amman, the capital, has about 20,000 inhabitants Other 
large towns are Irhid, Salt, and Ma’an 

Currency. ;^P i (Palestine pound) = A sterling When 
Palestine's large sterling balances were olocked in London 
on February 2znd, 1048, and Palestine left the sterling 
area, Transjordan, whose currency is identical with tliat 
of Palestine, followed suit automatically It was, however, 
ollicially announced that Transjordan would return to the 
sterling area as soon as possible, with its own currency 
system 

OuvernmuNt Financu. 

Revenue and Expenditure 


(;fPooos) 


Year 

Revenue 

Expendi- 


1 

ture 

1937-38 

*938-39 


463 

730 

1941-42 

X.284 

*.346 

* 943-44 

2.613 

2,620 


BANKINO 

Arak Baak Ltd.: Amman; Head Office* Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine, f 1934; cap £P 1,000,000, res iwd {P t, 200,000, 
brs at IrlM; Ch^r Abdul Hamebd Shoman, Man 
(Amman) Ripaat Siogi Nimeb 
(Htamaa Baak: Amman, Head Office Galata, Istanbul, 
f 1863, cap £10,000,000, p u cap £$,000,000, res 
fund ;^i, 250,000, dep ^^60,363,000 
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Arak Natlaiuil Bank: PO. Box 33, Amman, i 1943. cap 
1,000,000, res fund £V 492,000, br at Irbtd, Dir 
AbdiL'Karim Alkhass 

There is also an Agricultural Bank which is controlled 
and financed by the Clovernment 

ABRIOULTURE 

Out ^f the 34,740 8<i miles comprising the Hashemite 
kingdom, 1,925,000 acres are cultivable and 20,585,000 
acres are uncultivable Practically the whole of the cultiv- 
able country is under cultivation The kingdom is essenti- 
ally an agricultural country producing a large variety of 
crops, especially vegetables, wheat, maize, barley, and 
sesame 

(^ttle breeding forms an important part of the king- 
dom's economic life, and a large part of the cattle reared 
are exported to the neighbouring countries The farming 
system generally is very dependent on the annual rainfall 
and shows a decrease from north to south The pnncipal 
livestock have been estimated as follows in recent yea/j 


Livestock 

(ooos) 


Type 

1938 

1941 

*943 

Horses 

5 5 

5 6 

6 4 

Mules 

».5 

I 6 

I 8 

Donkeys 

24 5 

30.0 

30.0 

Camels 

4 7 

7 0 

6 0 

Sheep 

200 4 

328 0 

200 0 

Cattle 

52 7 

59 0 

53 0 

Goats 

393 b 

512 0 

324 0 


INDUSTRY 

Transjordan owns the followmg industrial establish- 
ments two tobacco factories, three distilleries, two maca- 
roni factories, four cloth-weaving lactones, four starch 
factories, one jam factory, and one leather factory 


MINERALS 


Much of the real mineral wealth of Transjordan has not 
yet been fully assessed, but recent investigations have 
shouii the possibilities of iron ore, copper ore, and man- 
ganese Ochre deposits and gypsum, kaolin and silica 
sand have, together with crude phosphates, already been 
commercially utilised 


Minerals exported in 1945 included 


4,586 tons 


f Kaolin I Por manufacture of fire- 
Sihca sand I bricks, pottery, alumin- 
r lum sulphate, glass 


I Ochre 

[^Manganese J pigments, etc 
4,867 tons crude phosphates for conversion 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORQANISATIONS 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Amman Chambar at Cammaret: f 1923, Pres M Sabri 
Tabaa, Hon Sec Mahmoud Rafik Salah, 187 mems , 
Publ monthly bulletin (in Arabic) 


EDUCATION 


tVITKM OF EDUOATION 

Education in Transjordan may be divided into two parts 
The one consists of tkivernment schools, which are run 
by the Ministry of Education and are scattered all over 
the country, these provide elementary and secondary 
education and are oj>en to all pupils of school age The 
other part consists of missionary schools directed b> 
foreign philanthropic ogranisations with branches ii 
main centres of the country 

OOLLEBE8 AND HIQHER INSTITUTES OF 
LEARNING 

THE ISLAMIC HIGHER COLLEGE. AMMAN 

The purpose of this new college, which is to open late 
in 1948, IS to provide in Transjordan education beyond 
that given in the secondary schools A licentiate certifi- 
cate will be granted to those who satisfactorily complete 
their studies All branches of study and learning are 
included in the syllabus, but special emphasis is placed 


on Islamic and Arabic studios The Dean and Faculty 
have not yet been selected 

HIGHER SCHOOLS 

Angliean Bishops' Secondary School: Amman 
Qovornmont SMondary Schools: Kerak, Irbid, Salt, 
Amman 

CULTURAL SOCIETIES 

The British Council: Amman, Regional Head Office 61 
Princess Mary Avenue, Jerusalem, Palestine, the work 
of the Council includes lectures, film shows, etc ; a 
number of scholarships to the United Kingdom are 
pven each year, and visitors, including officers of the 
Arab Legion, are sent to England on a six-weeks’ visit. 
Rep John B S. Jardinb, Asst Rep James Livino- 

STONB 

* 

LEARNED SOCIETIES 
King Httsoin Ciuh : Amman 
Al Nadwa Al Adahia (Club of Literature) Amman 
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PLACES OF 


ANTIQUITIES 

Transjordan, the land east of the River Jordan, has 
since ancient times served as a crossroad between the 
continents of Asia and Africa, and was thus the scene of 
many battles In Graeco-Roman times its cities (the most 
notable being Jerash, now noted for its fine ruins) played 
an active role m commerce and culture Another centre 


THE 


DAILIES 

AI-'Ahd: Amman, Propr HE Suleyman al-Nabulsi 
Al-Jaiira: Amman, f 1940, morning. Editor Taisi Dubian 
Al-Jihad: Amman, organ of the Renaissance Party 
AI-MIsr : Amman 

AUNasy: Amman, political, economic, and literary. Editor 
SuBHi Kutub 


INTEREST 


of great antiquity is Petra, where palaces and temples 
were hewn out of rock The city achieved a marked 
eminence under the Nabateans. 

For antiquarians, Transjordan is practically virgin soil, 
and there are immense opportunities for archaeological 
research among its ruins 


PRESS 


Al-Urdun: Amman, political, economic, and literary: 
Editor Khalil Nasir 

AI'WaU: Amman, political, economu, and literary; 
Editor SuBHi Zeid 

PERIODICAL 

Al'Raid: Amman, Editor Amin Abu Sii\ak 
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THE REPUBLIC OF TURKEY 


GEOGRAPHY 


FRONTIERS 

Turkey in Europe (Thrace) is bounded on the north by 
the Black Sea, on the north-west by Bulgaria and C.rcece, 
on the west by the iEgean Sea, and on the south by the 
Mediterranean 

The frontiers of Turkey in Asia (Anatoha) march with 
those of Syria and ‘Iraq on the south, and meet Iran in the 
east In the north-east the country has a common frontier 
with the Soviet Union The European and Asiatic coasts 
of Turkey are divided by the Dardanelles, the Sea of Mar- 
mara, and the Dosphorous 


Boundaries 

km 

With Bulgaria 

200 

., Greece 

204 

,, Russia 

59* 

,, Iran 

470 

M 'Iraq 

378 

„ Syna 

789 

Total 

2,632 

Coast 


Black Sea 

*.546 

Bosphorus 

34 

Dardanelles 

5^ 

Aegean Coast 

2.377 

Mediterranean 

1,560 


(Note — loo km =62 miles approx ) 


MOUNTAINS 

The high plateau of Anatolia is full of undulations, and 
IS completely surrounded by mountains Mount Ararat, 
16,920 ft (5,157 m ), IS situated on the Turkish frontier 
facing Russia and Iran Other mountains vary between 
9,800 ft and 11,500 ft (3,000 ni and 3.500 m) The 
lughest point of the plateau of Anatolia is the Mount of 
Ercias, approximately 13,100 ft (4,000 ra ) in height 

RIVERS 


Principal nvers, more than 200 km in length (100 km -= 
62 miles approx ) 


Rivers 

km 

Rivers 

km 

Aras 

• 435 

Gediz 

350 

Botan 

. 226 

GOksa 

245 

BQyfik Menderes 

• 215 

Kelkit 

356 

Ceyban . 

474 

Kmlirmak 

1*5* 


Ri\ ers 

km 

Rivers 

km 

^ckerek . 

276 

Murat 

. 614 

(xjruh 

368 

Pin suyu 

. 23? 

Dehce 

308 

Seyhan 

5*6 

Dicle 

452 

Yejihrmak . 

4*6 

Firat 

953 

Zamanti suyu 

29f 


LAKES 

Principal lakes, more than 50 sq km 


Lakes 

Area 
(sq km ) 

Elevation 

(metres) 

Van 

3.764 

1,720 

Tuz 

1,620 

899 

Bey^chir 1 

651 

1. 116 

Egirdir 

5*7 

924 

Iznik 

208 

80 

Manyaa 

178 

20 

Burdur 

176 

«45 

Ati 

*57 

836 

Apolyont 

*56 

10 

Sugla . 

*25 

1,040 

Cildir 

120 

*.959 

Akhisar 

*05 

990 

Eber 

104 

W5 

Er^ck 

JOO 

1.890 

Amik 

lOO 

*40 

Hazar 

70 

*.*55 

liafa 

65 


Kdycegiz 

52 

— 

Qavu^u 

5* 

— 


(100 sq km --38 6 sq miles. 1,000 m ==3,280 8 ft ) 

HARBOURS 

The principal harbours of Turkey are at Istanbul, Izmir, 
Iskendemn. Mersin, Samsun, and Trabzon 

All maritime transportation and port servues of Turkey 
are a monopoly of and handled by tne General Administra- 
tion of the State Maritime Routes and Ports Exploitation 
D«vlft Dtnizyollari v« Umanlari IfittiiM MSilriaga 
{Stmie Shipping Administraiion) Galata, Istanbul, 
f 1843, operates passenger and cargo traffic, hnrtours, 
and shipyards and docks, Gen Dir Yusuf ZiVA Erzin 

IRRIGATION 

There has not been much irrigation earned out in Turkey. 
A small imgation scheme in the ncighbourhcxxl of Konya 
has been in operation for some time, but there u nothing 
else of note 
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PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 


PEOPLES 

The Turkish population is fairly homogeneous from the 
ethnological point of view Of the population of the 
Rapubllc, approximately 95 per cent are Turks and speak 
Turkish The rest are mainly Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, 
Jews, Circassians, Albanians, and Bulgarians These 
minorities are an indigenous part of the 1 urkish population 

LANQUAQE8 ^ 

Turkish is spoken throughout the Republic, but Trench, 
HngUsh, and German are understood in most of the larger 
towns Up to 19^6, Turkish, which is of Turanian origin, 
was written in Arabu script, but in that year the Latin 
alphabet was made tompulsory in oflfirial correspondence 
and in HizS fur universal use 


POPULATION 

According to the general Census of 1945 Turkey then 
had a population of 18.860,2^2 

RELIQI0N8 

The Turkisli Republic has been a lay State since 1928 
No religion therefore has pnmacy, but Islam is the lehgion 
of the majority of the population Turkish is now’ used 
m nearly all mosques instead of liturgical Arabic 


Population by Religion 
(1935 Census) 


Religion 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Moslems . . 1 

7.790,830 

8.047.843 

I 5 . 838/)73 


Non-Moslems 


Christians 

Roman Cathohes 

Orthodox . 

Protestants 

Gregorians 

Christians 

Armenians 

M.337 
5^34* 
4,1 iS 
19,960 

s.’^ro 

17.818 , 
68.705 I 
4.368 
24.596 
2,410 
5.959 

32.155 

125.046 

8,486 

44.265 

4.725 

11,229 

Total 

102,341 

123,826 

226,167 

J ewish 

Having no Religion 
Others 

3 ('>. 8 i 3 

5988 

4L917 

207 

6.977 

78,730 

559 

12.965 

Total of Non- 
Moslems 

145.491 

172.927 

318,421 

Unknow'n 

1 88 

168 

356 

Grand Total . 

7 . 93 'j. 5 i.J 

8,220.938 

16.157.450 
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TURKEY~(HiSTORy) 


HISTORY 


BEFORE 1t14 

The priceless monuments and relics oi bygone civilisa- 
tions found m AnatoUa date back as far as 6,000 years ago 
In chronological order, starting from the stone and copper 
ages, the civilisations may be classed as follows the Hittito 
civilisation (2000-1200 B c ) and contemporary with it, but 
of a shorter duration, the Hum-Mitanni and Urartu civi- 
Icsations, followed by the Phrygian civilisation (1200-600 
B c ) and the Lydian civilisation (800-500 b c ), which was 
an eclectic compound of Asiatic and ^gean cultures This 
period was followed by the Ionian civilisation (700 B r ), 
which was superseded by the Byzantine civilisation a 
thousand years later, after passing through distinctiv'e 
Greek and Roman phases Finally, early in the thirteenth 
century a d , came the Turkish civilisation 

The Turkish people coming from Central Asia established 
TuOir domination on the remains of the Abbasid regime 
By 1340 the Turks, under the leadership of Orkhan, the 
younger son of Osman (the original invader from Central 
Asia), had captured the whole of Anatoha By the end 
of the century they had already begun their advance into 
the Balkans Their advance was checked by Tamerlane’s 
conquest of Anatoha, but his death very shortly after 
enabled the Turks to recover their hold and continue their 
empire-building 

In 1453 Constantinople fell to Mohammed II, an Osmanh 
Sultan and a descendant from a branch of the Seldjuk 
Turks 

The Ottoman Empire extended its rule in Europe as far 
as Central Hungary, and in Asia and Africa over Eg)rpt, 
Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Tnpolitania, Tunis, and Algeria, 
attaimng the apogee of its power under Sultan Suleiman 
(Suleiman the Magnificent) in the sixteenth century On 
various occasions in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the Ottoman Sultans fought Austria, and twice laid siege 
to Vienna itself 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries tlie Otto- 
man Empire became decadent The Janissaries (slaves of 
the palace who also formed the leadership of the army) 
were dominant from time to time and exercised a disrup- 
tive influence over the administration of the Empire, until, 
in 1826, Sultan Mahmud II massacred them In the 
eighteenth century the administrative machinery of the 
Ottoman Empire was breaking down, and the country was 
faced with the continuous spread of the Russian and 
Austrian Empires around her borders For example, in 
1783 Russia acquired both the Crimea and Georgia To 
counter Russian expansion in the mnetcenth century 
France and Great Bntain became the Allies of Turkey, 
but the political situation was stabilised by the Congress 
of Berhn in 1878 

Many .of the Ottoman possessions changed bands 
between 1830 and 1890, Algeria went to France, Cyprus to 
Great Bntain, and Serbia, Greece, and Rumania gained 
their independence. 

In ‘Turkey itself a reform movement was started by 
Blidhat Pasha, but this enhghtened administrator could 
do httle against the reactionary Ottoman administration 
of the time. In 1877 Sultan Abdul Hamid began his 
regime of oppression, and Midhat Pasha was one of his 
first victims. 


In 1908 the “Young Turk" Movement, mostly consist- 
ing of young officers led by Enver Pasha, realised the 
urgency for westernisation and hberal rovernment if 
Turkey was to be saved This movement brought about 
for the first time a feehng of national Turkish conscious- 
ness. but as a movement it could not carry the revolution, 
but managed to get some reforms established in the 
constitutional held, making it possible later for the new 
Turkey under Mustafa Kenial to build upon these early 
beginnings 

AFTER 1914 

The war of 1914-18, with the Ottoman Empire as a 
partner of Germany, completed her dismemberment In 
the autumn of 1920 the Treaty of Sevres was signed by the 
Sultan of Turkey 

III the meantinve the man who was to shape Turkey’s 
future destiny — Mustafa Kcmal — obtained the po.st of 
Inspector-General in the Army The Greeks had landed 
at Smyrna, hoping to annex the area to Gretjce This 
incident provoked more than anything the opposition of 
the Turkish nationalists, of whom Mustafa Kemal was a 
member, but not yet the leader 

It was dunng this time that the nationalist movenien 
grew in strength and numbers Mustafa Kemal still hoped 
to gain the support of the Sultan for the nationalist 
movement, but assistance from this quarter was not forth- 
coming At a conference of the Defence Rights Association 
a National Pact was drawn up, demanding temtorial 
integnty for 'Turkey and granting independence to non- 
Turkish nationahties Elections were held in the autumn 
of 1919, and the Nationahsts received the majonty of 
votes 

The National Assembly met in Ankara (Istanbul being 
occupied by the Bntish at the tim^ in the January of 
1920, and confirmed the National Pact Meeting again 
in April at Ankara, it was decided that the Sultan was no 
longer capable of exercising his authority, and that all 
power in Turkey was vested in the Grand NatiQual 
Assembly Mustafa Kemal was chosen as its first President 

Foreign armies were on Turkish soil The Greeks 
steadily conquered much of Turkish territory Fortunately 
for Mustafa Kemal the former Allies fell out over the 
division of the spoils from World War I. and most of 
the Great Powers showed little interest in Turkish internal 
affairs The Italians withdrew fheir troops early in 1921, 
and Mustafa Kemal signed lus first Treaty with a western 
Power (France) on October 20th, 1921, which covered the 
evacuation of Cilicia, provided for a special regime in 
the Sanjaq of Alexandretta, and ended the state of war 
between France and Turkey This resulted in the with- 
drawal of the French, leaving the British alone m the field. 

Another Great Power (Russia) lent much moral support 
to the Turkey of Mustafa Kemal by early recogncsing the 
Government, in March 1921 a Treaty, signed at Mostow, 
gave mutual recognition to each and fix^ their common 
Jxontiers. 

The Greek invasion of Turkey in 1920 caused consider- 
able anxiety to the nationalist forces In January 1921, 



TURKEY. 

and again m Apnl, the Turks, led by Ismet Pasha, defeated 
the Greeks at Indntt, but with Allied encouragement the 
Greeks advanced on Ankara in July, and only after a battle 
lasting from August 23rd to September 13th, 1921, could 
the Greeks be b^ten back. By mid -September the Greek 
forces had been completely driven into the sea The 
Armistice of Mudanu was signed on October nth 

The Treaty of l^usanne, which nullified the Treaty of 
S6vre8, was signed on July 24th, 1923, it recognised the 
Ankara r6gimc under Mustafa Kemal as the official Turkish 
Government, the Sultan having in any case fltd abroad 
in O toller 1922 

In Turkey a now election brought a new National 
Assembly into being, and the Nationalists formed the 
People’s Party C)n Octolicr 29th, 1CJ23, Turkey was 
declared a Republic with Mustafa Kemal as its first 
President In November 1925 the wearing of the “fez” 
was abolished, and in 1928 the new Turkish alphabet was 
made universally compulsory, both of these steps being 
symlxihc of the future westernisation of Turkey By 1930 
* lurkey’s national position was fairly securely estabhshef., 
and the Republic joined the la-ague of Nations in that 
year 

In 1935 Mustafa Kemal's People’s Party (or Republican 
I’oople’s Party as it was called after the foundation of the 
Republic) proclaimed six principles as the tenets of the 
I urkish Republn an initional faith Turkey is republican, 
ntitionalist, jxjpuliHt, ^tatiste, secular, and revolutionary 
1 he Constitution of the Republic vested the legislative and 
executive jwwers in the Assembly, and women were ad- 
mitted to the suffrage All 1 urkish titles were aliolished 
(Pasha, Bc'y, etc) and every Fuikish citizen was obliged 
by law to adopt a family name Mustafa Kemal himself 
was accorded the family name of Atatllrk Sunday was 
made the weekly rest day instead of the traditional Friday 

From 1Q33 Turkey, like other European Slates, was 
looking for security, and as far as the Middle East was 
concerned this was partly achieved in 19J7 by the Sa’ada- 
bad Pact, in which Afghanistan, Iran, ’Iracj, and Turkey 
recognised the inviolability of each other’s frontiers and 
guaiantocxl non-aggrcssion With icgard to the Balkans, 
Turkey signed a Treaty of Friendship in ic^33 with Greece, 
and a Balkan Entente was subsequently formed in 1934 
by the Balkan Pact, signed by Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, and Greece ‘Transit and navigation in the 
Straits of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Bosphorus were clarilii*cl in the Montreux Convention 
regarding the r6gime of the Straits, signed by (»reat 
Britain, I'ramc, Greece, Japan, Rumania, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria on July 20th, 1930 

All re-forms intrcMlucc’d in, and tre.ities signed by, the 
Turkish Republic were inspired and directed, often to the 
smallest detail, by Mustafa Kemal himself When Mustafa 
Kemal, or Kemal Atattirk — father of the Turks — as he 
was then known to his people, died in 1938. it was a great 
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loss to the 'Turkish nation His snccessor. President 
Ismet Indnfi, has since effected few changes in the pohey 
laid down by the first President , 

In July 1938, after prolonged negotiations, including the 
intervention of the League of Nations to ensure a fair vote, 
the Turks ttxsk over control of the Sanjaq of Alexandretta^ 
which they promptly renamed “Hatay” In July {939 the 
area was formally annexed by Turkey by agreement with 
the French C»overnment 

On October 19th, 1939, the Pact of Ankara was signed 
by France, Great Britain, and Turkey, giving a guarantee 
to the Turkish Republic that if attacked by European 
Powers she would receive aid from France and Great 
Britain, and that Turkey would aid France and Great 
Britain if they were attacked in the Mediterranean, it 
was recognised that Turkey could withhold this assistance 
if it would involve her in a war with the USSR The 
consequent happenings in Europe in 1940, especially the 
collapse of 1 - ranee, led to the signing of a Pact of Friend- 
ship between Germany and Turkey in 1941, the basis of 
the Anglo-French solidarity having disappeared with the 
defeat of the French Republic 

In August 1944 Turkey severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany, and on February 23rd, 1945, declared war on 
Germany and Japan 

On May 11th. 1946, President InbnU was re-elected at 
the extraordinary congress of the People's Party as pac i,y 
leader for four years The IJ S State Department an- 
nounced on May 9th, 1946, that the Uniti^ States and 
Turkey had signed an agreement providing for final settle- 
ment of Turkey’s Lcnd-I.ease account This made Turkey 
the first country to agree with the U S Government on 
immediate cash liquidation of its entire resulting financial 
obligation 

In i 94 <>. too, the Grand National Assembly passed the 
Land Reform Bill, under winch every Turkish peasant is to 
be provided with siilficient land for the subsistence of him- 
self and his family Besides providing land for the peasant, 
the new Land Reform Bill will have other effects, such as 
the settlement of nomad tribes in the eastern provinces, 
the granting of land to Turks from other Balkan countries 
emigrating to Turkey, and the transfer of large numbers 
of landless peasants from the over-populated parts of 
Turkey to the sparsely inhabited eastern provinces 

The results of the Turkish elections held on July 21st, 
1946, showed a majority for the Republican I’cople’s Party 
— that is, the Government party — over the Democrat 
Party, the most important of the Opposition groups Of 
the 465 seats iq the National Assembly the Republican 
Party won 396, the Democrat Party 65, and the Inde- 
pendents 7 

On May 9th, 1947. USA agreed to provide financial 
aid to Turkey, amounting to $100,000,000, as a measure 
designed to improve her military effectiveness vts-d~vts 
the USSR At the end of March 1948 the U S Gjngress 
voted a similar sum to Turkey for additional aid 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


THE CONSTITUTION 

OF May 24TH, 1924 

Amended April loth, 1928, December i2tb, i93i> 
December 5th, 1934. Februaxy 5th, 1937 
AritcU I The Turkish State is a Republic 
ArttcU 2 The Turkish State is a republican, nationalist, 
populist, dlaitste, secular, and revolutionary Its official 
language is Turl^h and its capital is Ankara 

ArttcU 3 The sovereignty belongs without restriction 
to the nation 

Arttcls 4 The Grand National Assembly of Turkey is 
the sole and real representative of the nation, on whose 
behalf it exercises the rights of sovereignty 

Article 5 The legislative authority and executive 
powers are concentrated and manifested in the Grand 
^To^onal Assembly 

A rticle 6 The Grand National Assembly exercises 
direct legislative authority 

Article 7. The Grand National Assembly exercises its 
executive authority through the person of the President 
of the Repubhc elected by it and a Council of Ministers 
chcKsen by the President. 

The Assembly may at any time control the activities of 
the Government (Council of Mimsters) and dismiss it. 

A rticle 8 J udicial authority is exercised by independent 
tribunals m the name of the nation m accordance with the 
laws and regulations in force 

Ltflslative 

Article 9 The Grand Assembly is composed of deputies 
elected by the nation in accordance with a special law 
Article 10. Every Turk, man or woman, who has com* 
pleted his twenty-second year has the right to vote in the 
election of deputies 

Article II Every Turk, man or woman, who has com* 
pleted his thirtieth year may be elected deputy. 

Article 12. The following persons are not eligible to 
election as deputy persons in the service of a foreign State; 
persons who have received a sentence for a enme of a de* 
famatory nature or a sentence for theft, fraud, swindling, 
abuse of confidence, or fraudulent bankruptcy, persons over 
whom a gt^dianship has been establish^, those claiming 
foreign citizenship, persons deprived of their civil rights, 
and those who are unable to read and wnte Turkish 
Article 13. ElectioDs of representatives to the Grand 
National Assembly are to be held once every four years 
Deputies whose terras have expired are ehgible to re- 
election. The outgomg Assembly exercises its functions 
until the meeting of the newly constituted Assembly. 

Should the hokhng of new elections prove impossible, 
the legislative term may be extended for another year 
A deputy is not only the representative of his con* 
stituency, but also that of the entire nation 
Article 14. The Grand Natkmal Assembly shall convene 
on the first day of November each year without a summons 
The period for which the Assembly may adjourn in 
order to enable the deputies to tour the country and to 
collect raatenai for their supervisory functions, as well 


as to provide for their personal rest, shall not egesed six 
months 

Article 15 The right of introducing laws belongs to the 
members of the Assembly and to ths Council of Mimsters 
Article 16 Deputies shall take the following oath of 
office when joining the Assembly: 

‘T swear on my honour that I shall not pursue any 
course contrary to the prosperity and saisty of this 
c ountry and nation and to complete national sovereignty, 
and that I will be loyal and faithful to the principles of 
the Repubhc ” 

^\rttcle 17 Deputies cannot be legally penalised for 
their votes, opinions, and statements in tw Assembly, 
nor for making known these statements, opinions, or 
votes outside the Assembly The examination, arrest, or 
trial of a deputy who is charged with an offence prevtous 
or subsequent to his election, can only take place follow* 
mg a diH ision by the Grand National Assembly Cases of a 
crimin.'il nature in flagrante delicto are excepted from this 
provision, however, m such instances, the competent 
authorities are expected immediately to inform the 
Asscunbly thereof The application of a penal sentence 
prononnt od against a deputy prior to or alter his eU^ction 
shall be postponed until the expiration of his membership 
The statute of limitations is not operative during the term 
of deputyship 

Article 18 The annual compensation of deputies is 
determined by a special law 

Article 19 If the Grand National Assembly is in recess, 
it may be convoked in sjwial session by the President of 
the Republic or the President of the Assembly whenever 
deemed necessary, it may likewise be convened by the 
President of the Assembly following the request of one- 
fifth of the members of the Assembly 

Article 20 The debates in the Assembly shall be pubhc 
and shall be published word for word 

However, the Assembly may also liold secret sessions m 
accordance with the rules Of procedure The pubileatioo 
of the minutes of scciet sessions is subject to a decision of 
the Assembly 

A rticle 2 1 The Assembly conducts its debates in accord* 
ance with the provisions of its rules of procedure. 

Article 22 Questions, interpellations, and parlla* 
roentary inquiries he within the province of the Assembly, 
and are governed by the provisions of the rules of pro- 
cedure 

Article 23 A person is not permitted to be a deputy 
and hold another Government post at the same time 
Article 24 The Grand National Assembly of Turkey 
elects in a plenary session at the beginning of each Novem* 
ber a President and three Vice- Presidents of the Assembly 
for one year. 

Article 25 In the case of new elections before the expire* 
tion of the term by a decision of a majority of the Assembly, 
the term of the incoming Assembly begins the following 
November 

The session preceding November shall be considered as 
an extraordinary ssssioa. 
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ArHcU 26 The Grand National Aseembly directly 
exercises such functions as enacting, modifying, inter- 
preting, and abrogating laws, concluding conventions and 
treaties of peace with foreign States, declaring war, 
examining and aporoving laws relative to the ^neral 
Budget and the Final Accounts of the State, coming 
money, approving or annulling contracts and concessions 
involving financial obligations, proclaiming partial or 
general fmnesty, reducing or modifying sentences, post- 
lining legal investigations and penalties, and executing 
definite death sentences pronounced by the courts 

ArtxcU 27 A deputy who is found guilty of treason or 
other crimes committed dunng his term of deputyship by 
a decision of two-thirds of the Grand National A^mbty, 
or who 18 convicted for any crime mentioned in Article 12 
of the present law and the sentence becomes final, loses 
his deputyship 

Article 28. A member of the Grand National Assembly 
shall forfeit his deputyship by resignation, by being placed 
.under guardianship, by absence from the Assembly wilfi- 
out permission or admissible excuse for a period of two 
months, or by acceptance of Government office 

Article 2g Whenever a deputy loses his deputyship for 
any of the reasons stated in the preceding articles or in 
case of his death, another deputy will be elected in his 
place. 

Article 30 The Grand National Assembly oiganises and 
directs its policy through its President 

Extcutiv* 

Article 31 The President of the Turkish Republic shall 
be elected for one Assembly term by the Grand National 
Assembly in a plenary session from among its members 
The outgoing President shall remain in oHue until the 
election of the new President of the Republic A President 
is eligible for re-cloction 

Article 32 The President of the Republic is the ihief of 
the State In this tap.Kity ho may, during special cere- 
monies, preside over the Assembly, and whenever he 
should deem it inx cssary may also preside over the Council 
of Ministers The President of the Rcpublu may not 
participate in the debate's and discussions of the Assembly 
nor cast his vote as long as he occupies the position of 
President 

Article 33 If the President of the Republic is prevented 
from exert ising his functions duo to a reason such as illness 
or a journey aoroad, or if the Presidency becomes vacant 
through death or resignation, or for some other reason, 
the President of the Grand National Assembly shall pro- 
visionally exercise the duties of the President of the 
Republic 

Article 34 Should the Assembly be in session when a 
vacancy occurs in the Presidency of the Republic it shall 
immediately proceed to the election of a now President 
If the Assembly is not in session a special session thereof 
shall bo immediately convoked by its President for the 
purpose of electing a President of the Republic If the term 
of the Assembly has expired or if the new elections have 
been decided on, the succeeding Assembly shall elect a 
President of the Repubhc 

Article 35. The Ihresident of the Republic shall promul- 
gate the laws voted by the Grand National Assembly 
within a period of ten days With the exception of the 
Organic and Budget Laws the President may return to the 
Assembly for reconsideration — likewise within ten days 
and accompanied by an explanatioa of reasons — such laws 
whose promulgation he does not approve. 


Should such a law be voted by the AssemUy for a second 
time, the President of the Republic u oblfg^ to proceed 
to Its promulgation. « 

Article 36 The President of the Republic shall in 
November of each year dehver personally or have read by 
the Prime Minister an address to the Assembly regarding 
the activities of the Government dunng the pas^ year as 
well as the measures recommended for Sie coming year 
Article 37 The President of the Republic shall appoint 
the diplomatic representatives of the Turkish Repubhc to 
foreign States, and shall receive like representatives of 
other Powers 

Article 38 The President of the Republic shall, im- 
mediately after hts election, take the following oath before 
the Grand National Assembly 

"As President of the Republic I swear upon my 
honour that I shall always respect and defend the laws 
of the Repubhc and the pnnciples of national sove- 
reignty, faithfully strive with all my strength for the 
welfare of the Turkish nation, ward off with vigour any 
threat or danger to the Turkish State, protect and 
magnify the honour and glory of Turkey, and devote 
m>self to the duty which I am assuming " 

Article 39 All decrees promulgated by the President of 
the Republic shall be signed by the Prime Minister and'.'^c 
competent Minister 

Article 40 The Supreme Command of the Army is 
vested in the Grand National Assembly, and is repre- 
sented by the President of the Repubhc In time of peace 
the command of all armed forces is entrusted by special 
law to the Chief of the General Staff, and in time of war is 
given to the person appointed by the President of the 
Republic upon the pro^sal of the Council of Ministers 
Article 41 The President of the Republic is responsible 
to the Grand National Assembly in case of high treason 
All responsibility for decrees promulf^ted by the Presi- 
dent of the Repubhc falls on the Prime Minister and 
on the Ministers who, according to the stipulations of 
Article 39, placed their simature on the decree in question 
Should the President be held respionsible for matters of a 
personal nature the provisions of Article 17 of the present 
law pertaimng to parhamentary immunity will be apphed 
Article 42 The President of the Repubhc may, on 
proposal of the Council of Ministers, suspend or reduce 
sentences of convicts for personal reasons, such as incur- 
able illness or infirmity However, the President of the 
Repubhc may not exercise this r^ht on behalf of Ministers 
who have been convicted by the Grand National Assembly 
Article 43 The compensation of the President of the 
Repubhc is determined by a special law. 

Article 44 The Pnme Minister is designated by the 
President of the Republic from among the members of the 
Assembly The other Ministers are chosen by the Prime 
Minister from the members of the Assembly and presented 
collectively to the Assembly followmg the approval of the 
President of the Repubhc. 

In the event that the Grand National Assembly is not 
in session, the presentation (of the Council of Ministers) is 
postponed until the meetmg of the Assembly 
The Government must submit its programme and pohey 
to the Assembly within one week at the latest and request 
a vote of confidence 

Article 43 The Ministers form, under the presidency of 
the Pnme Munster, the Council of Ministers (Executive 
Council). 

Article 46 The Council of Mmisters is collectively res- 
ponsible for the general pohey of the Government. Each 
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Minister shall be individually responsible for the affairs 
falling wit!^ his jurisdiction and for the acts and accomp- 
Ushments of 1:^ subordinates as well as for his general 
policy 

Arttcls 47. The duties and responsibilities of the Min* 
isters shall be defined by special law. 

Art*cU 48 The number of Ministries is likewise defined 
by law 

Article 49 If. because of leave of absence or for another 
reason, a Minister is not in attendance, another member of 
the Council of Ministers shall temporarily act on behalf of 
the said Minister However, a Minister may not act 
temporarily on behalf of more than one Minister simul- 
taneously 

Article 50 If the Grand National Assembly of Turkey 
decides to summon for trial before the Supreme Court a 
member of the Council of Ministers, this decision shall 
likewise involve his rehnquiahment of office as a Minister 

Article 51. A Council of State shall be formed, the 
duties of which will be to examine and decide adminis- 
trative suits and conflicts, to express its opinion in regard 
to draft laws and terms of contracts and concessions to be 
granted by the Government, and to discharge any duties 

V‘ph may be incumbent on it m accordance with the law 
providing for the constitution of the Council, or by virtue 
of subsequent laws The President and members of the 
Council of State are chosen by the Grand National 
Assembly from such persons of distinction as have filled 
hiirh administrative posts and who possess special know- 
iMge and experience 

Article 52 The Council of Ministers -shall draw up 
regulations determining the mode of application of existing 
laws or particular sections in the law, provided the said 
regulations do not contain new legal pioviMons and are 
approved by the Council of State 

These regulations become effective after the signature 
and promulgation by the President of the Republic 

In case of an alleged conflict between the regulations 
and the laws the Grand National Assembly shall have 
jurisdiction in the matter 

Judicial 

Article 53 The organisation of courts, their functions, 
and their jurisdiction are determined by law 

Article 54 The magistrates of courts are independent 
in the trial of all cases and in the rendenng of their 
verdicts, they are free from all kinds of interference and 
are dependent only upon the law The decisions of courts 
may not be modified in any manner whatsoever by the 
Grand National Assembly or by the Council of Ministers, 
nor be postponed nor their apphcation obstructed 

Article 55 Magistrates of courts may not be dismissed 
under any circumstances or manner other than specified 
by law 

Article 56 The quahfications of magistrates, their 
rights, duties, compensation, and the manner of their 
appointment and dismissal, are determined by special law 

Article 57 Magistrates may assume no pnvate or pubhc 
functions other than those provided for by law. 

Article 58 Court hearings are pubhc, however, the 
court may decide to hold secret sessions in accordance with 
the law on court procedure. 

ArUde 59 Evoy individual has free recourse to all 
legal means which may be deemed necessary for the 
dMsnce oi hu r^ts before a court. 


Article 60 No thbunal may refuse to examine cases 
which lie within its competence and jurisdiction. Cases 
not conung withm the court's jurisdiction can be rejected 
only following the rendermg of a decision (by the Court 
Itself)^ 

Article 61 A Supreme Court shall be constituted, and 
the jurisdiction thereof shall extend to the trial of members 
of the Council of Ministers, the President and members 
of the Council of State and of the Court of Casiation. as 
well as the Chief Public Prosecutor, in all matters arising 
from the performance of their duties 

Article 62 The Supreme Court shall be composed of 
twenty-one members, eleven from the (iourt of Cassation 
and the remaining ton from the President and members of 
the Council of State. The said members sliall be elected 
by the above bodies from among their members and 
President, in case of necessity by secret ballot 

The said members of the Supreme Court shall in their 
turn elect from among themselves, by secret ballot and 
n^jonty vote, a President and a Vice-President ^ 

Article 63 Supremo Court trials sliall be held before the 
President and fourteen members, and the Court's decisions 
shall be determined by majority vote 

The six remaimng members shall constitute alternates 
intended to complete the Court in case of vacancies 
The said members will bo chosen by lot, three from 
among those elected from the Council of State and thioe 
from those elected from the Court of Cassation 

The members elected to the Presidency and Vice- Presi- 
dency shall not be included in the said drawing of lots 
Article t>4 The functions of Prosecutor-General of the 
Supreme Court will be fulfilled by the Prosecutor-General 
of the Republic 

Article 65 The de*. isions of the Supic'mo Court are final 
Article 66 The Supreme Court shall conduct trials and 
render verdicts m accordance with the laws currently in 
force 

Article 67 'Tlie Supremo Court sliall bo constitute*! by 
decision of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey when- 
ever it IS deemed necessary 

OaiiMril Rights et Turkish Cftissns 

Article 68 Every Turk is born free and free he lives 
Liberty consists of any action which is not detrimental to 
others The limits of an individual's liberty, which is his 
natural right, extend only to the point where they in- 
fringe on the liberties enjoyed by his fellow-citizens The 
said limits are defined solely by law 

Article f><> All Turks are euual before the laws and are 
expected const lentiously to abide by them. 

Every type of group, class, family, and individual 
privilege is abolished and prohibited. 

Article 70 Personal immunity, freedom of conscience, of 
thought, of speech, and of the Press, the right to travel, to 
make contracts, to work, to own and dispose of property, 
to meet and associate and to incorporate, form a part of 
the nghts and hberties of Turkish citizens 
Article 71 The Ufe, property, honour, and residence of 
each individual are inviolable 

Article No individual shall be seized or arrested 
under any other circumstance or manner than that 
provided by law 

Article 73 Torture, bodily mistreatment, confiscatimi, 
and forced labour are prohilnted. 

A rticU 74 No person may be deprived of his possession 
and prepay or have them expropriated unless it be 
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fcnnnally etUbliahed that it hi requirol for public benefit 
and unlew he hae fixtt been indemnified in cash for the 
value of the propMty in accordance with the pertinent 
laws. 

The expropriation indemnity and the manner o( pay- 
ment of such indemnity of land and forest to be expropri- 
ated in order to make the farmer proprietor of land and 
to place administration of forests under the State, shall 
be deteriiiined by special laws 

No person shall be constrained to make any sort of 
sacrifice except such as may be imposed m kind, or money, 
or in the form of labour in extraordinary circumstances 
and in conformity with the law. 

Article 75 No one may be censured for the philo- 
sophical creed, religion, or doctrine to which he may adhere 
All religious service not in contravention of public order 
and morals and the laws are authorised 

Article 76 No one’s residence may be entered or his 
person searched except in the manner and under the 
•<'onditions stipulated by law r 

Article 77 The press shall enjoy freedom within the 
framework of the law, and shall not be subject to any 
censorship or control prior to publication 

Article 78 Travel is subject to no restriction whatso- 
ever, except in » ascs of general mobilisation, martial law, 
or legislative restrictions of a hygienic nature necessitated 
by epidemics 

Article 70 The limits imposed on the liberty of making 
contracts of labour, of ownership, of meeting and associa- 
ting, and of incorporating shall be determined by law 
Article 80 Instruction of any kind is free within the 
limits laid down by law under the supervision and control 
of the State 

Article 81 Documents, letters, and all kinds of parcels 
delivered to the postal authorities may not bo opened 
without a decision by a competent examining magistrate 
and tribunal likewise the secrecy of telegraphic and 
telephonic conversation may not be violated 

Article 82 Turkish citizens shall liave the right, 
should they notice any instances which are in contraven- 
tion of the laws and regulations in force, to report such 
cases or complain individually or collectively, either in 
their own interest or in the interest of the community, to 
the competent authorities or to the Cirand National 
Assembly The reply to a personal application must be 
communicated to tne petitioner in %c’ntton form 

Article 83 No one may be summoned before or taken 
to a court other than to that lourt having jurisdiction m 
the question in accordance with the law 

Article 84. Taxes sliall be understood to be the partici- 
ation of the people in the general expenditure of the 
tate The colle< tion of tolls, tithes, or .my other kind of 
t.vxes, in a manner incompatible witli the afore-stated 
principle by individuals or corporations or in their behalf, 
IS prohibited. 

Article 85 Taxes may be levied and collected only by 
virtue of ti law However, the collecting of suih taxes as 
have been customanly levied by the State, or by provincial 
and munKip.il administrations, shall be continued, pending 
the enactment of new laws 

Article 80 In the eicnt of a war or leticllion, or in the 
case of convini mg cvideiKe of a positive and serious con- 
spiracy agauist the country and the Republic, the Council 
of Ministers may proclaim partial or general martial law, 
on condition that this does not exceed one month and that 
this measure is submitted without delay to the Grand 


National Assembly for i^roval. The Assembly may, ii 
deemed necessary, extend^or reduce the duration of martial 
law. Should the Asseml^ not be m sessjkin it shall be 
convened immediately 'Tne prolongation of martial law 
is subject to the decision of the Grand National Assembly 
Martial law implies the temporary restriction or susMnskm 
of personal and residential immunity, of inviolamhty of 
correspondence, of the freedom of the press, ana of the 
right of assembhng and associating 

The area over which martial law may be proclaimed, 
the application of the provisions of the regulation over 
the said area, as well as the mode of restriction or suspen- 
sion of immunity and freedom in time of war, are deter- 
mined by law 

Article 87 Primary education is compulsory for all 
Turks and is free in public schools 
Article 88 The people of Turkey, regardless of religion 
and race, are Turlu as regards citisonship 

Any person bom of a Turkish father, in Turkey or else- 
where, as well as any person born of an alien father domi- 
ciled in Turkey and who, residing m Turkey, formally 
assumes Turkish citizenship upon attainmg majority, as 
well as aiw person granted Turkish citizenship by law, are 
Turks Turkish citizenship may be lost under circum- 
stances defined by law 

Miic«llaiMOut 

Provinces 

Article 89 Turkey is divided on the basis of geographic 
conditions and economic relations into vilayets, the 
vilayets into Kazas, the Kazas into nahiyes, which arc 
made up of Kasabas and villages 
Article 90 Vilayets, towns, Kasabas, and villages arc 
considered to be corporate persons 
Article 91. The vilayets are administered according to 
the principle of deccntrahsation and division of functions. 

Government Officials 

Article 92 Any Turk in full possession of his pohtical 
rights may be employed in the service of the Government, 
with due consideration to his qualifications and capacities 
Article 93 The qualifications of Government officials, 
their rights and duties, their salaries, the mode of their 
.vppointmcnt, dismissal, and promotion, are determined by 
law 

Article 94 In case of an infraction of the law, an 
official or employee of the Government may not escape 
responsibility on the ground of comphance with instructions 
from superiors 

Financial Affairs 

Article 95 The bill relating to the Annnal Budget, as 
well as all the draft budgets, tables, and annexed budgets 
connected therewith, shall be submitted to the GrMd 
National Assembly at least three months before the 
beginning of the fiscal year 

Article 96 Public funds may not be spent in excess of 
the provisions of the Budget Law. 

Article 97 The provisions of the Budget Law are vabd 
for the duration of one year 
Article 98 The Final Accounts shall show the actual 
figures of revenues collected m the course of the fiscal year 
of the pertinent budget as well as disbursements effected 
during the said fiscal year. The form and rules relative to 
the drawing up of the Final Accounts must be anaJogoos 
to those provided for in the Budget I-aw. 

Article 99 The draft of the Final Accounts shall be 
submitted to the Grand Natioiud Assembly not later than 
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the berinning of November of the second year following 
the end of tM fiscal year which it covers 

Article loo A Bureau of Accounts attached to the 
Grand National Assembly is charged with the control, in 
accordance with the law ad hoc, of all revenues and dis- 
bursements of the State 

Article loi The Bureau of Accounts shall submit to 
the Grand National Assembly, at the latest within six 
months following the submission of the Final Accounts, a 
general statement of venfication 

Provisions Relating to the Constitution 
Article 102 Amendments of any of the provisions of 
the present Constitution can be made only under the j 
following conditions ' 

The motion for amendment must bo signed by Jit least 
one-third of all the members of the Assembly 

The amendment must be supported by the vote of a 
majonty numbering two-thirds of the total members of 
the Assembly 

An amendment or a modification of Article i of the 
present law, stating that the form of Government of the 
country is a Republic, may not even be proposed under any 
circumstances or in any form whatsoever 

Uttcle 103 No provision of the Organic I^w shall be 
disregarded, nor its apphcation suspended for any reason 
or under any pretext whatsoever 

No law may contain provisions contrary to the Organic 
I-aw 

Article 104 The Constitution of 1293 (1870), together 
with its amendments, as well as the Organic Law of 
January 20th, 1337 (1921), together with all annexed laws 
and amendments, are annulled 

Article 105 The present law enters into force on the 
date of its promulgation 

Provisional Articles The provisions of the law of 
December 19th, 1339 (1923). defining the conditions 
governing persons lislonging to the army who have been 
or may be elected members of the Grand National 
Assembly of Turkey, shall remain in force 

THE HEAD OF STATE 
PTMidMt of tho Ropublic: Ismet Inonu 

THE CABINET 

(Council of Mimstds) 

Primo Ministor: Has\n Scka 
Vico-Promior: Faik Ahm eo Barut^u 

Ministor witkont Portfolio: Ahoulhalik Renda 
Ministor of Jnstieo: ^inasi Devrim 

Ministor of Dofonce: Munir Bicsel | 

Ministor of Intorior: Munir Husrev c.ole j 

Ministor of Foreign Affairs: NeCMEOUIN SaDAK I 

Ministor of Finance: Halit Nazmi Kk^mir 

Ministor of PaWic Instructions: Re^ct ^^EMsBoniN Sirer 

Ministor of PuMIC WoHcs: Kasim GClek 

Ministor of Economy: Cavid Ekin 

Ministor of HonHIi : Behcet Uz 

Ministor of Monopoly and Customs: $evket Adalan 

Ministor of Agricnlturo : Tahsin Co^kan 

Ministor of Communications: $OkrO Ko^ak 

Ministor of Commoreo: Mahmud Nedim GOnoCzalf 

Ministor of Labour: Tahsin Bbki Barlta 
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BRAND %IATiONAL ASSEMBLY 

Deputies 


P People’s Party, Deni Democratu 
dependent 

Nome 

Abasivanik, Ahmet Fair (P ) 

\dal, Hasan SOkrO (P ) 

Adalan, ^kvkbt (P ) 

Adato, Saiamon (Deni ) 

Aiuvar, Adnan (Ind ) 

AAadeyoAlu, Abdi (P ) 

A6an, Osman (P ) 

ACao^ullari, Mkhmet Edii’ (P ) 

A6ca, ZivA (P ) 

A<!iRAi I, Fuat (P ) 

Akalin, Muzafffr (P ) 

Akan, Atai ay (P ) 

Aka\ckn, Lnis (Dein ) 

\kcol, LyUp Sabri (P ) 

Akg('c Atif (P ) 

Akin, ZOhtO (P ) 

ApRAYA, MOnir (P ) 

AkKERMAN, NaKI t KVAT (P ) 

Akkor, Neskt (P ) 

Akpinar, Muzafffr (P ) 

Aksal, Ismail KC§tO (P ) 

Aksoi ky, Mebrurh (P ) 

Aksoy, LOtfO (P ) 

Aksoy, 6mkr Asim (P ) 

AkRU, t ENAP (P ) 

Aksu, Niyazi (P ) 

Aktan, M09TAK (P ) 

Akva/i, §evkkt (P ) 

Alkanat, Yunus Muammur (P ) 

Al ATA^, HuLfisi (P ) 

Ali)o6aNj Sadik (Dem ) 

Ai FVLi, Cbmii (P ) 

Al PASLAN, AiIMFT (P ) 

Aipaya, Irfan I-erit (P ) 

Alpman, Rrpkt (P ) 

Al PSAR, Ldip (P ) 

Alpto6an, AnuuLiAH (P ) 

Altav, Fsat (P ) 

Altan, Mitat $akir (P ) 

Aitay, Fahrhttin (P) 

AliuG, Salim (P ) 

Apaydin, Fikri (bern ) 

Akat, Cm Al (P ) 

Arikan, Safpet (V ) 

Ariman, Bknai Nevzat (P ) 

Akkan, Akif (P ) 

Arkant, Ziya (P ) 

Arkayin, Emin (P ) 

Arpaci, Mustafa (P ) 

Aksal, Sadik Tahsin (P ) 

Ahsfvf.n, CelAl Esat (P ) 

Aktunkal, Ali Riza (P ) 

Arvas, Ibrahim (P ) 

Asian, Bayoar (Dein ) 

A^kar, Mhhmft (13ern ) 

Atac, Emin (P ) 

Aia*. , Hasan l-i hmi (P ) 

Atala\ , Halil (l>ni ) 

Atai ay, Naim (P ) 

Atay, I'Ai iH Rifki (P ) 

Atli, A§ir (P ) 

Ati ioGlu, Hilmi (P ) 

Avgin, Salih (P ) 

Aya^li, Ibrahim Rauf (P ) 

Aydar, Kazim (P ) 

Avdiv, Mitat (P ) 

Avoinli, Rs^at (Ind ) 

Ayka9, Fazil Ahmet (P ) 

Baban, Cihat (Ind ) 

Bahadir, Mehmet (P ) 

Balkan, Fuat (P ) 

Balta, Tahsin Bekir (^P ) 

Baltacio£lu, Ismail Hakki (P ) 
BANGuodLU, Tahsin (P ) 

Darlas, Cemil Sait (P ) 


Party; Ind In 


Kocaeli 

Bohi 

I zmir 
stanlAl 
Istanbul 
Balikesir 
Urfa 
Ediriie 
Eixinc^n 
Ealzig 
Kastamonu 
Urfa 
Istanbul 
Erzurum 
Bursa 
Kirklareh 
Giresun 
Ankaia 
Aydin 
Bahkesir 
Kocaeli 
Ankara 
Antalya 
Gaziantep 
Kocaeli 
Antalya 
Agrl 
Ordu 
Manisa 
Konya 

Afyonkarahisar 

Gaziantep 

Agri 

Mardin 

Aydin 

Corum 

Kastamonu 

Bahkesir 

Konva 

Buniiir 

Eirurum 

Kayseri 

Vozgat 

I'rzin( ail 

Iniiir 

( ankin 

Yozgat 

Aydin 

Elazig 

HursT 

Giresun 

Manisa 

Van 

Ivel 

Afyonkarahisar 
I ekirdag 
Guinu(^anc 
Igel 


Gaziantep 

Ankara 

Kayseri 

Ankara 

Isparta 

Aydin 

DenizU 

Diyarbakir 

Istanbul 

Kars 

Kocaeli 

Rize 

Kirsebir 



Name 

Harutcu, Faik Ahmet (P.) 
Datue, Suphi (Dem.) 

Bayar, CelAl (Dern ) 

Bayujt, KemalI (P ) 

Bayrak, Halit (P ) 

Bekata, Hirzi 06uz (P ) 
Bekman, Ali Kepik (P ) 

BelOl, Hasan Cavit (I" ) 
Benice, £tem I/zet (P ) 

Benli, Halil (P ) 

Berk, HOseyin (1" ) 

Bkrkman, Hauoi M' ) 

Bekksoy, Kemai Cenap n* ) 
Bryda6i, Abduhraiiim Pi vi (!’ ) 
BilAl, Fvat (P ) 

Hiioen, Emin (P ) 

Binal, Muhsin Adii (I' ) 

Bingol, HOseyin (IJ« III ) 

HiKSKL, CbMIl (P ) 

Biksel, MOnir (P ) 

Bleoa, Mitat SOkrO (P ) 
Bozbay. Ahmet (P ) 

ItuzcA, Ha/im (Dpiii ) 

BozOyOk, Reijit (P ) 

BOkek^i, Rasit (P ) 

BuDUNg, Zehra (P ) 

Burlu, Osman Nn a/i ( P ) 
bon, Eahri (P ) 

BOroe, Fazil §KHEn i ns (P ) 
Canboiat, Muzaffi'h (I* ) 
Cantbkin, Mustai'a (P ) 

C KHRSOY, An FlIAl (P ) 

CtZARoOl U, /lYA Er>i1N (1‘ ) 

CiLLi, Abdullah fP ) 

C09KAN, Tahsin (P ) 
COJKUNoiLU, Kamii (P ) 

C.URA, IIOSEYIN HuLKI (P ) 

I kfiii , MOnir (P ) 

k6 LAR, Behcet Kkmal (P ) 
iKiR, Abidin (P ) 
lKIR, HOsnO (P ) 
lKMAK, Frvzi (Iiid ) 
lLoOner. Cbmil (P.) 
lMBEL, Hasan Cemh (P ) 
lMi iMBL, Fakuk Nam/ ) 

,NKAYA, Me&UD (P ) 

.RIKLI, iIA( IM (P ) 

;len, Hamui (P.) 
xiK, Kkmal (P ) 
likOz, Eminittin (P ) 

LIKTUd, SaoRI (P ) 

VIK, ISMAII Hakki (Drill ) 
YRSKBA91, Laiiki' Bekir (!’) 
NAR, Ahmet Ali (lad ) 

NAR, ESAT (P ) 
takoAlu, Niyazi (13cin ) 

RUH, An (P ) 

RUK, HiLMI (P ) 

BUKLU, ARIK (P ) 

HADAR, RuA (P ) 

MRALI, SrDAT (P ) 
lY, Sirri fP ) 

DKDKodi u, Bari (P ) 

Dbmir, Vehbi (P ) 

Dbmikelu, Fuat HulCsiI (D«>in ) 
Dkvrin, Sinasi (P ) 

UlBLAN, MaKBULF (P ) 

Dicieli, Vkdat (P ) 

Dikmsn, Ali (P ) 

Dikmen, Srdat (P ) 

Dilemrk, Saim Ali (1’ ) 

Din?, Raif (P.) 

Dinner, Hasan (I>ta ) 

Dizdar, Esref (P ) 

DodAN, Kkmal (P ) 

Dolunay. Rifat (P ) 

Dumlu, Nafiz (P ) 
DursuncmIlu^Cevat (P ) 

Duru, Aru (P.) 

DURUKANin EyOp (P ) 

DOndar, Muiisin Faik ( 


TURKEY— (The Government) 


Constituency 

"trabzon 

Sinop 

Istanbul 

Maras 

Agri 

Ankara 

Ankara 

Rize 

Silrt 

Kbtahya 

Samsun 

Deni/h 

Y07g.lt 

Malatya 

Balikesir 

Aydin 

Konya 

Canakkale 

Samsun 

Izmir 

Sivas 

Kutahya 

Afyoniarahi#ur 

Bilecik 

Ankara 

Bursa 

Balikesir 

Bursa 

KocaeU 

Gaziantcp 

^rum 

Konya 

Tekirdag 

Hatay 

Kastamonu 

Manisa 

Izmir 

Conun 

Erzmcan 

Mugla 

bamsuu 

Istanbul 

Dctiizh 

Uolu 

tstanbul 

Erzurum 

Babkcsit 

Kastamonu 

Seyhan 

Balikesir 

Silrt 

Eskisehii 

tzinir 

Burdur 

Izmir 

t aiiakkalc 

Coruh 

Kastamonu 

Ankara 

Mara$ 

Konya 

Trabzon 

Mus 

Ordu 

Istanbul 

Zonguldak 

Seyhan 

Diyabakir 

KocaeU 

Izmir 

Rize 

Erzurum 

Afyonkarahisar 

Gimsun 

Kuklareli 

Cankiri 

Erzurum 

Erzurum 

Bursa 

Hatay 

Konya 


Name 

OCm^Onsel, Feridun Fieri (P ) 
DOzoOren, Sevfi (P ) 

Eckr, Frrit (P.) 

Ecevit, Fauri (PI 
EdgOer. Rivdan Nafiz (** ' 
Ekkn, Fkvzi (P ) 

Eker, Ismet (P ) 

Ekin, Cavit (P ) 

Ener, Kasim (P ) 

Erbek, KAmil (P ) 

Ekdem, Necati (Dem ) 

Ekdfm, Nihat (P ) 

ErDOCaN, ^EVKRr (P ) 

Erkl, Rasim (P ) 

Erem, An Riza (P ) 

Ekgenekon, Saim (Dem ) 
Eroknkr, Ismail (P ) 

Ercin, Nazif (P ) 

Ehgun, Emin Hai im (P ) 

Ergun, :^rvki (P ) 

Erman, Ahmet Munir (P ) 

Erim, Nihat (P ) 

ERiM?Ad, Fetiii (Dem ) 

Eri$, Muammer (P ) 

ERifiRr.iL, Emin (P ) 

Ertan, Muhtar (P ) 

Ertem, Ismaii (P ) 

Erten, Riza (P ) 

Erskn, Ali Riza (P ) 

Esenbel, Atif (P ) 

EskNDAI , MeMDUII §hVMi.T (P ) 

Eti, Mkhmet Sadie (P ) 
EyiboSlu, Dani$ (P ) 

Eyido6an, Amf (P ) 

Eymir, Ahmet (P ) 

EZOO, IllbAN (P ) 

FiRAr, AbdOlhak (P ) 

Firat, Hikmet (P ) 

Firat, Na?it (P ) 

Feyzio<5lu, Sait Azmi (P ) 
bURTUN, Mfiimet (P ) 

Gedik, Hakki (I^m ) 

GtLENBFG, MiKKI HIKMET (P ) 
Grr?eklk, Mustafa Femmi (P j 
GBRGFR, t’ASFI (P ) 

Gekmen, Mazhak (P ) 

GOk?en, Beh?et (Dem ) 

GOkdai ay, Hai Osi (P ) 

GOKMEN, i ATIN (1’ ) 

GOkSEL, '1 KMEL (P ) 

Goktfpi, Nuri (P ) 

GOle, MOnir HOsrev (P ) 

GOlet, Ckvdkt (P ) 

GOrkn, LOtfO (P ) 

GOi cOoClo, Sami (P ) 

GOlkk, Kasim (I* ) 

GOllO, Rifat (P ) 

GOnaltay, ^emsbttin (P ) 
GOnde^, KAmil (Dem ) 

GOndOz, Asim (P ) 

GOndOzalp, Mahmut Nedim (P ) 
GCrel, Ahmet (P ) 

GOreli, Recai (P ) 

GOrsov, Ahmet Ihsan (Dem ) 
GOrsoy, Rifat (P ) 

GOrsu, Asim (Dem ) 

HatipoAlu, §evket Ra$it (P ) 
Ilgaz, Hasene (P ) 

Irmak, Sadi (P ) 

I91K, Hikmet (P ) 
l?iL, Ali Riza (P ) 

I?iTAN. Riza (P ) 

I?Oz, Sirri (P ) 
loiL, KAmil JP ) 

Ilter, Aziz SXmih (P ) 

Inan, Atif (P ) 

Inankur, Salih (Dem ) 
iNCKALEMDAROdLV, AlI RiZA ({ 

Incedayi, Cbvdbt Kerim (P ) 
InOnO, Ismet (P ) 

Ispartaligil, memduh (Dem ) 


Constituency 


Bingdl 

Mardm 

Nigde 

Kastamonu 

Denizh 

Tokat 

Conu/i 

Diyarbakir 

Seyhan 

Yozgat 

Mugia 

Kirsehii 

Gumii^aiie 

Konya 

ponib 

[cel 

2k)nguld.'ik 

Sivas 

Ankara 

Konya 

Bursa 

Kocaeh 

Edime 

Ankara 

Zonguldak 

Manisa 

Mardm 

Surt 

Malatya 

Bilecik 


Malatya 
Trabzon 
Kars 
Aiiiasya 
Ankara 
Erzmcan 
Malatya 
ainsun 
Caysen 
)rdu 
Cutah>a 
stanbul 
lursa 
Jr fa 
.ydm 

Canakkale 

Ordu 

Konya 

Trabzon 

Aydm 

Erzunmi 

Ankara 

Bolu 

Izmir 

Seyhan 

Isparta 

Sivas 

Kayseri 

Ktitabya 

Edime 


Zonguldak 

Tokat 

Kiltahya 

Nigde 

Mugla 

Manisa 


Corum 

Konya 

Sivas 

Trabzon 


Yozgat 

Maras 

Kars 

Izmir 

icel 

Zonguldak 

Sinop 

Ankara 

Kbtahya 
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Name 

Kahraman, Galif (P ) 

Kalav, AboOlj^ir (P.) . 
Kalbu, Bbkir (P ) . 

Kalfacil, Feyzi (P.) 

Kaloav, Yakup (P ) 

Kamu, Kbmalettin ^ ) 

Kansu, Mavi Atuf (P } 

Kaplan, Rasih (P ) 

Karacan, ^brafsttin (P.) 
Karaoeniz, Raif (P ) 
Karafakio6lu, Suhevp (P ) 
KaraoOlle, Hulki (P ) 
Karakaya, Fahri (P ) 
Karak6ylO, Mustafa Naim (P ) 
Karasio6lu, Ihsan (Dem ) 
Karata^, Omer (P ) 
KAZANCtOdLU, Cehal (P.) 
Ke^mir, Halid Nazmi (P } 
IviRSEVER, ALI RiZA (P ) 
ki^iofiLu, Hasan (P ) 

Kitap^i, KAhil (P ) 

KocagOney, Vehbi (P ) 

Ko^ak, Muzaffer (P ) 

Ko^ak, SOkrO (P ) 

KofER, Sabri (P ) 

Konuk, Abdurrakam (P ) 
Konuk, §adi (P ) 

Koraltan, Refik (Deiu ) 
"-'VCUT, Mustafa (P ) 
KoRKUI.M §fcRIF (P ) 

Kovali, Cfmal (P ) 

K6k, Enver (Dem ) 

KOken, Rahmi (P ) 

K^ksai , \zi£ (Dem ) 

K^ksai , Sait (P ) 

KOni, Osman Nuri (Dem ) 
K6 pr0lU, Fuat (I>cin ) 

KOprOlO, Muin (P ) 

Kromer, Naim (P ) 

KukdoAlu, Fair (P ) 

Kurtulu?, Fahri (P ) 
KurutluoSlu, Sahir (P ) 
KOcOka, Naili (P ) 

LAfiN, Sauin (Dem ) 

LXtifoglu, Mustafa (P ) 
Ma6ara, Fatih (P ) 

Melek, Abdurrahman (F ) 
Menderes, Adnan (Dem ) 
Mengi, Halid (P ) 

Molao6lu, Zekiyk (P ) 
Morkaya, Burhan Cahit (Dem ) 
MuRSALodLu, Hasan (P ) 

Odyak. Sait (P ) 

0<5uz, Ahmet (Dem ) 

Okan, SOkrO (P ) 

Okay, KA/im (P ) 

Oktar, ROjtO (P ) 

Oktay, Esat (P ) 

Olgun, Ihsan (P ) 

Onaran, Halit (P ) 

Onat, Naim Hazim (P ) 

Oral, Cavit (P ) 

Oral, HulusI (P ) 

Oran, Ekrem (P.) 

Orbay, Ziya (P ) 

Orhon, Hamdi (P ) 

Orhon, Orhan Sevh (P ) 

Orhon, Zihni (P ) 

Orta^, Yusuf Ziya (P ) 

Otaman, Memduh Necdet (P ) . 
OoOl, §evket (P ) 

^Otmbn, Bahattin (Dem ) 
Oksr, Muttalip (P ) 

Okmbn, MOmtaz (P.) 

Oktbm, Haydar KOSTO (P ) 
Oktsm, Mehmbt (E>em ) 

Oncel, Kbmal Cemal (P.) 
ONGdREN, Ibrahim Tali (P.) 
Qrgbbvren, SOreyta (P ) 

Ors, KAmuran (P.) 

Oymen, Fakihb (P ) . 


TURKEY— (The Government^ 


ConsUtueucy 

Antalya 

Mardm 

Gaziantep 

Diyabakir 

Samsun 

Erzuruiu 

Kirklareli 

Antalya 

Kars 

Trabzon 

^rum 

Konya 

Elazig 

Malatya 

Canakkaie 

Samsun 

Coruh 

Tokat 

Canakkaie 

Elaaig 

Sivas 

Erzurum 

Van 

Erzurum 

Zonguldak 

Bursa 

Samsun 

l^el 

Antalya 

Burdur 

lokat 

Smop 

Izmir 

jvel 

Isparta 

Istanbul 

Istanbul 

Samsun 

Zonguldak 

Mamsa 

Rize 

Kir^hir 

Deiuzli 

Afyonkaralusox 

Tokat 

Kastomu 

Gaziautep 

Kutahya 

Nigde 

Trabzon 

Istanbul 

Diyarbakir 

Izmir 

Lski^hir 

Kocatli 

Giresuu 

Van 

Kars 

Yotgat 

Mus 

Konya 

Seyhan 

Denizll 

Izmir 

Kastamonu 

Trabzon 

Zonguldak 

Kars 

Ordu 

Manisa 

Kirklareh 

Edime 

SlYBS 

^kara 

Izmir 

Edime 

Denizli 

Elazig 

Balik^ir 

Izmir 

Ankara 


Name 

Oz, Cemil (P ) 

OzALP, KAzim (P.) 

Oz^aAlar, Cemil (P ) 

Oz^oBAN Kkmal (Dem ) 

OzDEi#, Omer (Dem ) 

OzDEMiR, Arif (P ) 

OzKLfl, Cafbr (P ) 

OzEY, YA^AR (P ) 

OzcBN, Ihsan Serif (Dein ) 

OzsAN, Nuri {Dem ) 

OzsoY, Re JIT (P ) 

OzTFRHAN, HiLMI (P ) 

Oztrak, Faviic (P ) 

Pars, Muiiittin Baha (P ) 

Pek, Sedat (P ) 

Phkfl, Galip (P ) 

Pkker, Relep ) 

PkrkOn, Aziz (P ) 

Polatkan, Hasan (Dem ) 

PoROY, NAzim (P ) 

PoTuoftLU, Abidin (Dem ) 
RamazanoAlu, CelXi (Dem) 
I^nda, Mustafa AbdOlhaiik (P ) 
Sabunco, Ismail (P ) 

Sadak, Necmettin (P ) 

SaAiroAlu, Sabit (P ) 

Saka, Hasan H* ) 

SakaruAlu, Mitat (Dem ) 
SaracoAlu, Sukru (P ) 

Saridal, Vehbi (P ) 

SakialioAlu, All (P ) 

Sari an, Hamdi (P ) 

5;>atana, AbdOrkfzzak (P ) 

Satih, Kfmal (P ) 

Sazak, Emin (P ) 

SELKR, I’AIK (P ) 

:?ERKMETI I, lill MI (P ) 

Seven, Selim (P ) 

Sevenoil, Refik Ahmkt (P ) 
SevOktekin, KAzim (P ) 

Sezer, Zeki Mksut (P ) 

SiLAN, Nelmetiin Sahir (P ) 
SlLAY, rBVFIK FiKRET (P ) 

SiLivRi, Ahmet Kkmal (Dem ) 
SiMER, M TalAt (P ) 

Siren, CelAl Sait (P ) 

SIRHR, ReJAT ^EMSKTTIN (P ) 

SiRMUN, Fuat (P ) 

SoYDEMiR, Zeki (P ) 

SoYFR, Ibrahim Refik (P ) 

SOYER, Razi (P ) 

SoYSAL, Fmin (lad ) 

SUkmen, Tayfur (P ) 

SdKMi nsOer, :?CkrO (P ) 

Sumfr, Nuruilaii Esad (P ) 
Sumer, Muhlis (P ) 

Sungur, Ahmet (P ) 

SOkr, SOkrO (P ) 

SuRMEN, Abdurrahman (P ) 
Iahtakii 19, Ahmet (l^m ) 

Tan, Mahmut (P ) 

Taner, Osman (P ) 

Tankut, Hasan Rejit (P ) 
TanriOver, Hamdui lah Suphi {P J 
Tarak9io6lu, Mustafa Re jit (P ) 
Tarhan, Nuri (P ) 

Tarhan, Zeki (P ) 

Tajanoil, AbdOlkauir (P ) 
TAj^ioftLU, Omer (P ) 

Tajkiran, Tezer (P ) 

Tekeli, P:sat (P ) 

Tekelio6lu, Sinan ('P ) 

Temelli, Tevfik (P) 

Tengirsbnk, Yusuf Kbmal (Dem ) 
Tinaz, Naci (P ) 

Ticrbl, Ihsan Hamit (P ) 
TlRITOftLU, Fahrettin (P ) 

Tirkbj, Fikri (P ) 

Torcut, ^bvket (P ) 

Toydemir, Cemil Cahit (P ) 

T6r, Eoip (P ) 


ConsUtueucy 

Buna 

Ballketir 

Bolu 

Aiyonkarahisar 

Kiitahya 

Bltlis 

Malatya 

Manisa 

KUtakya 

Mugll 

Ka)rseri 

Manisa 

lekirdag 

Burs.1 

Koca« li 

Tokar 

Istanbul 

Konya 

Eskisehir 

I'okat 

pskijdur 

Coniun 

Giresun 

Sivas 

Erzint an 

Trabzon 

Mugla 

Izmit 

Nigde 

Trabzon 

Ordu 

Mardin 

Trabzon 

Eskijebir 

Kayseri 

Ballkesit 

Hakk&ii 

lokat 

Mardin 

Ordu 

Tuncell 

{ Conya 
slanbul 
Bursa 
Bolu 
Sivas 
Rize 
Cankm 
Nigde 
UrIa 
Maras 
Antah I 
GUrmijaiie 
AntaKa 
BUecik 
Yozgat 
Nigde 
Kars 
Kdtahya 
1 unccli 
Malaty 1 
Maras 
Istanbul 
Trabzon 
Zonguldak 
AnuMya 
Malatya 
Kayseri 
Kars 
Urfa 
Seyhan 
Malatya 
Sinop 
Ankara 
Diyarbekir 
BaUkesir 
Sivas 
Knyehir 
Istanbul 
GtimOjane 
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, TURKEY — (The Government) 


Name 

1 UOA9, HOsamettin (P ) . 

1 uoAv, Skfik (P ) 

Tunca, Ckmai. (I>m.) 
lURAN, KkMAL (P ) 
rtiRour, RiciiT (Dcm ) 

I Orel, Aii Riza (P ) 

ICrkmkn, AbdOlgani (P ) 
rozON, Atie (P ) 

I 0/CN, 1 AHHIN (P ) 

IJftUR, f»f.AIL MkHMKT (P ) 
Umc, SiM'Hi Beoir (P ) 

IJlvo, Spref (P ) 

Ui ns, Ahmkt (P] 

Ui nsAN, Hai is (P ) 

IJtUSOY, JIO.SEVIN (P) 

Uma, ^akir (P ) 

UmAY, I'UAT (P ) 

Uran, Hilmi (P ) 

Uras, A/iz (P ) 

Ukas, Psau (P ) 

Us, Asim (P ) 

U8l>u, hKVZlM I All (P ) 

Uybayijin, Ckmii (1* ) 

"1//, liFiivi'r (P ) 

UzUM9AK$ILI, IsMAIl HAKKt|P) 
Ul GKN, ZlHNl (P ) 

Unkn, Nukettin (Dcm ) 

Varini a, Ahmkt Kkmal (P ) 
VKziRofttu, Ahmet (Dcm ) 

YaI VIN, llOhKYIN CaHIT (P ) 
Yalvin, Ihsan (P ) 

Yaeman, Hamdi (P ) 

YaI VAV, SitVKI (P ) 

Yahimbiyik, Mhammpr (P ) 
YaVGZ, I OTKI (P ) 

Yayiux'i u, Aboulj ah (P ) 
Yki.fna, Ai I Munif (P ) 

Yktkin, Suut Kkmal (P ) 
Yilmazipfk, Fair (P ) 

YiAn, Ihkahim SOreyya (1* ) 
Yu’inoAiiJ, Ali Kkmai (P ) 
YGrOkeh, Mkiimk r An (P ) 
Yukijakui , Abuhn (P ) 
V'liRDMAN, Kasim (I’ ) 

YOtn , Hasan An (P ) 

YOikr, Nfcdki (P ) 

YGkii.ir, \hmkt Rpm/i (P) 
V(lR()IhN, Sknihi (Dcm ) 

Yt'ZATI I. Fikhkt (P ) 

/ahci, Mahmut Nfdim (P ) 
/aimd^iLi', Dai ip Kenan (P ) 

/m NFi oAt u, Ahmet Ihsan (f' ) 
ZlRH, Ai I (P ) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 

Amhassapors 

Atghaniitan: Ckvai CstOn, Kabul 
Braiil: HCskkv Gkruuk, Kio do Janeiro 
Canada: Mi'zxkpkk GbKhK oitaua 
China: Hulusi Fuat Tuc.ay, Nankiiif^. 

Franca: Numan MknkmkncioAlu, Pans. 

Qraai Britain: Ckvat A91KAUN, I^ndon 
Qraaca; Ku^fn K^rkf (Jnaydin, Athens 
India: An Tiirkgaiui, New Delhi 
Iran: Kemal K6pr0l0, Tehran 
Italy: Fkrioun Cemal Krkin, Home 
Paklatan: Yahva Kbmai, itayatb, Karachi 
Poland: $kvki Brrkrr, ^Var8aw 
Rumania: Hunrsi Fuat Tugay, Bucharest 
U.S.A.: HOskvin Ragip Baydur, Washington, DiC 
U.S.S.R.: (Vacant) 

YttgOClavia: Tbvfxk KAmil Koperlsr, Belgrade 


Envoys Extraordinary and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary 
Argontina: Emin Ali Sipaui, Buenos Airo) 

Auiiria: Numan Tahir Seymen, Vienna. 

Balgium: Sevket Fum> Ke^kci, Brussels 
Bulgaria: Sefkati Istinvei li, Sofia 
Chila: Sblahattin Arbel, Santiago 
Ccachotlovakla: Fair Huseyin Hozar, Prague 
Danmark: Kemal Aziz Bayman, Copenhagen 
ifypt: Nizamettin AvAffLi, Cairo 
Hungary: Agah Aksrl, Budapest 
Mrtq: Nebil Bati, Baghdad 
Labanon: Celal Osman Abacioglu, Beirut. 

Maxico: Vruit UzgOrem, Mexico City 

Natharlandt: Ali TOrkgfi di. The Hague 

Norway: SOreyya Anderiman, Oslo 

Portugal: Rshmi Apak, Lisbon 

Rumania: ^efkati Isfinveli, Bucharest 

Saudi Arabia: Rijki Rimk Pasin, jedda 

Spain: Esat Atunkr, Madrid 

Swadan: Beui Arbel, Stockholm 

Switxarland: Yakup Kauri Karaosmanoglu, Berne 

Syria: Abuulahat Ak§in, Damascus 

Transjordan: Beori Tahir i^aman, Amman 

Consuls-General 
Balgium: Cevubt Dulc,ek, Antwerp 
Bulgaria: Ali Riza MALK09, Philippopoh, Nurullah 
Korkut, Sofia 

Cyprus: Mehmet .\i i Balin, Nicola 
Egypt: Skdat Zeki Ors, Alexandria 
Franca: Sikft Halulu, Marseilles, Nebil SCreyva 
Ak^er, I’aris 

Oraaca: Ismail Hakki Okday, Athens, Tahsin RufTi) 
Bag, Rhodes, Idris ^ora, Salonika 
Qarmany: Okhan Tahsin (}unden, F'rankfurt aM 
Qraat Britain: Halil Ali Ramazanoglu, London 
India: Orhan H Erol, Bombay 

Iran: Hakki Kentli, Tabriz, Orhan Tahsin Gunden, 
Urumiya 

*lraq: Tahsin Mayatepek, Basra 
lUly: Muhittin Erdogan, Milan 
Paiaatina: Ru^t(j Demirel, Jerusalem 
Rumania: Recep Yazgan. Constanza 
Spain: Inaybtullah Cemal Ozkaya, Barcelona 
Switxarland: Hasan Nurflgin, Geneva 
Syria: Celal Tevfik Karasapan, Aleppo 
U.S.A.: FTkrkt Belbbz, New York, Nizamettin Erenel, 
San Francisco 

U.S.S.R.: Ali Riza ^elikkaya. Datum 
Yugoalavia: $rvki Erdogan, Scophje 
Consuls 

Bulgaria: Saip Ilkin, Varna 

Qraaca: Cemal Tuygar, Gumuljina, Hasip Osman Tan, 
Mytilene 

Hraq: Haydar Iskender Ors, Mosul 
CHARGiftS D’AFTAIRBS 

Fiulaiid: Kemal Nbjat Kavur, Helsinki. 


Constituency 
Kars 
Maiatya 
Afyonkarabisar 
Isparta 
Kayseri , 
Konya 
Hatay 
Comm 
(tumu^ane 
Sivas 
Hatay 
Dtyarbaktr 
Giresun 
Konya 
Nigife 
Sivas 
Kirklareh 
Seyhan 
Mardin 
Arnasya 
Coruh 
Manisa 
'1 ekirdag 
Denizh 
H,ilikesir 
Holu 

^'anakkale 

(tiimupne 

Afyonlcarahisar 

Istanbul 

Bold 

Ordu 

Isparta 

Trabzon 

Siirt 

Mara^ 

Soylian 

Urfa 

Bursa 

Kocac li 

Ainasy.i 

S.imsun 

Sivas 

Hat.*y 

Izmir 

Coniin 

Seyhan 

Jstanliul 

Cliresun 

Malatva 

Giresun 

Canklri 

Ki/e 
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TURKEY— (The Government), 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

There are atv present sixteen political parties in the 
Republic of Turtey, but after the last election (July 1946) 
only two of them are represented in the House of Deputies 

According to the Act of Associations, pohtical parties 
can be f^med in Turkey provided they do not aim at a 
partition of the country and are not attached to organisa- 
tions in foreign cottntnes 

The Constitution of 1924, which brought about the 
separation of religion and State, was amended in 1934 
include universal suffrage Turkey thus granted voting 
rights to both women and men 

RtpuWicail Ptoplt'l Pirty: Headquarters, Ankara, f 1923 
by Kemal Atatflrk, Life Pres Ismkt InOmO, Vice-Pres 
ShOkri Sarajoglu, Sec -Gen Hilmi Uran, branches 
in every Province, declared principles* republican, 
nationalist, populist, diaitsU, secular, revolutionary 
In February 1937 Kamutay (all the members of 
which then belonged to the Republican People’s Party) 
agreed to adopt the principles of the Party as part of 
the Constitution of the Republic 
D«mocrttlc Party: Ankara, f 1946 by Celal Bayar and 
three deputies formerly of the People’s Party This 
Mrty, according to its programme, is of a liberal 
character, and opposes excessive centralisation and 
bureaucracy in administration The party lielieves 
that the efficiency of a State is greater if it is supported 
by the spontaneous organisation of such people as 
professional associations, trade unions, co-operatives, 
etc , and advocates relaxation in dtatame in favour of 
individual enterpnse In the last election (July 1946) 
the Democratic Party gained 65 seats in comparison 
with the 396 of the People’s Party and 7 of the Inde- 
pendent Party 


Tilt OritiiltatieR M Hit Law Coarts. Courts are divided 
into two main categories* Civil and Cnminal Civil Courts 
and Cnminal Courts are subdivided into Courts of Justices* 
of the Peace and Asliye Courts, both of wluch are Courts 
of First Instance In criminal matters, 111 addition to 
these courts there is a tribunal knoivn as the Court of 
Heavy Punishment, which tnes cases of murder and 
treason and cases involving a penalty of more than five 
years' hard labour Courts of Appeal have been i^lishod, 
on the other hand, appeals against the verdicts of the 
above-mentioned courts are made to the Court of Cassa* 
tion, which is the highest court in the country. This court 
IS not qualified to pass judgment, but either upholds the 
decision of the Court of First Instance or reverses it and 
sends it back for re-tnal There is no jury in the Turkish 
legal system 

Finally, there is the Supreme Court, composed of mem- 
bers of the Court of Cassation and of the Council of St^tc, 
in accordance with Articles 61-67 of the Constitution Its 
prime judicial duty is to try members of the Council of 
^l♦nlstcrb and other high officials regarding matters artsing, 
from the performance of their duties It is called together 
only when required 

Coyncil of Mate. An im^rtant role in the legal system 
is played by the Council of State, which among other duties 
deals with administiative suits and conflicts For adminis- 
trative purposes it is divided into five departments, eadi 
w’lth its president Controlling it in its entirety are the 
president and the secretary-general 
Prtoidont: Ismail Hakki G6rkli. 

Stcrftery-CkiiMHrol: Mbmduh Ozoran (member) 
Protldtnteof Dopte.: Salahattim ODABAsiodtu (I), Hazim 
TOregOn (II), Azim YeCin (111), Kemal Arar (1\'), 
Ffrit Bilkn (V) 


THE LEQAL SYSTEM 

Until the foundation of the new Turkish Republic, a 
large part of the Turkish Civil I,aw — the laws affecting the 
family, inheritance, property, obligations, etc — was based 
on the Koran, and this Holy I^w was admimstered by 
special religious (Sharia) courts The legal reform of 1926 
was not only a process of seculansation, but also a root- 
and-branch change of the legal system The Swiss Civil 
Code and the txide of Obligation, the Italian Penal Code, 
and the NeuchAtel (Canton^) Cxxie of Civil Proceduic were 
adopted and modified to fit Turkish customs and traditions 


CUDI OzAL 
Dr I'ARUKlJlUfi 
Ai I bKRVEK SUNFR 
Avni 1 Orel 
hAZlL OzELCI 
TkYZI liRCIN 
Rasim Arsan 
Rasit Celebio6lu. 
Ibrahim Akcam 
SOreyva O/ek 
Nusret DoArukr 
HOsnO Dehkur 


Mkmm.ks 

C I' MIL Mete 
1' DIR ( r MIL OVHOU 
I tVKlK I ALAT UlTAV 
lllsAN I’UHLIVANI I 

Ka/im Sarcin 
IIaha Akkac 
Muammhr As 
1 AI AT UaI KIR 
IllSAN AKTOKFL 
VIksrijr Kir 
M l’IlirTIN I l KAl) 
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TURKEY —(Communications) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


BROADCASTINCI 

Broadcasting is controlled and operated by the Pioss 
Department There is an annual licence fee of lo liras, 
5 liras m locahtiee with loss than 10,000 inhabitants 
According} to the latest available figures (i94<») there 
Wire then in existence 197,487 receiving sets 

Dirtetor of Broaieatting: v. n Tor (Acting). 


Ankara 
Ankara TAP 
Turkiye TAQ 
Istanbul 


Stations 

kW. ki /s ni 

20 9,465 31 70 

20 15.193 *9 74 

. 120 182 1,^48 

— 153 190 


AIR LINES 

Devitt Havi Yoilarl Qtnal MadUrlOgU {Turhish State Au- 
hn$) Ankara, I 1938, internal servii os' Ankara-Istan- 
bul. An kara-Af yon- Izmir, Ankara-Konya-Antalya- 
Afyon, Ankara - Adana - Gaziantep - Urfa - Diyarbakir, 
Ankara-Samsun, Istanbul-Bursa, Istanbul- Izmir, Is- 
tanbul Aukara-bivas-Ll/ig-Diyarbakir-Van, Ktanbul- 
Ankara- Kayseri-Malatya-Krzurum, Istanbul -Afyon - 
Konya - Adana - IskeniU run. external service Ankara - 
Istanbul-Athons 


Air Franc#: weekly service Paris-Marseilles-Rome- 
Brindisi- Athens- Istanbul-Ankara 

Britich European Airways Corporation: twice-weekly ser- 
vice London-Marseilles-Rome-Athens-Istanbul-Ankara 
(Wednesday) 

BrHilh Ovortoao Airway* Corporation Ltd.: daily service 
to Cairo, with connecting service Cairo-Ankara three 
times weekly 

Pan-Amorican World Airway* Ltd.: twice-weokly service* 
Washington - New \ ork - Gander - Shannon - Istanbul - 
Karachi (Thursday and Sunday) 

RAILWAYS 

The Turkish railways total 7,461 km and are under 
continuous development Present extensions are in pro- 
gress in the following regions Palo-Van-Iran-Narli- 
Gaziantep 

TQrfciy* Dovlot Domiryollari t|l*tmo Oonol Miidiiriafii 

(7 urktsh State Railways General Management) operates 
all railways consisting of 7,180 km except the Southern 
line (405 km ) and Kozlu-Ck>al line (5 km ), Dir -Gen 
Fuat Zincirkiran 

See Table on facing page 


State Am Lines 



1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Personnel 






Pilots 

12 

12 

18 

17 

18 

Wireless operators 

21 

20 

30 

28 

36 

Mechanics 

28 

26 

32 

39 

48 

Employees . 

5^ 

40 

<>5 

46 

40 

Others 

47 

64 

5^ 

182 

242 

Transportation 






No of voyages 

557 

844 

967 

1.822 

2,382 

Kilometres flown (in thousands) 

»77 

358 

366 

615 

718 

No of passengers 

2.189 

5.481 

5.691 

14.249 

i8,22X 

Letters *] 

294 

977 

2,492 

2,817 

4.642 

Newspapers > Kg 

2 

8 

12 

34 

39 


3 

7 

29 

79 

83 

Revenue and expenses (liras) 






Passenger revenue 

34.885 

148.721 

218,636 

478,295 

566,214 

Other revenue ... . . 

6,876 

23.731 

38-.722 

72.404 

71,108 

SaUunes and wages of personnel 

197.749 

221,235 

268,371 

465,632 

307,456 
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TURKEY — (Communications) 


State Rah-eoads 


Operating' Activities j 

! * 94 * 


*943 

*944 

f*asssnger-ktlometrss (in thousands) 





Mam bnes . i 

2.433.465 

2.653.439 

248,085 

2.407.333 

2,213.71 1 

Suburban Imes 

219.096 

260,259 

256, 1 50 

Meirtc tons of frexght earned (in thousands) 


283 



express .... 

Ordinary . 

201 

303 

307 

4.962 

4.949 

6.279 

6.132 

Administrative 

1.697 

1,619 

*.774 

1,981 

Animal 

54 

768 

73 

737 

43 

596 

3 « 

800 

Metric ton kilometres (lu thousands) 





Express ... 

Ordinary ... . . 

61.175 

82,252 

90,001 

102.882 

J. 592 ,002 

1.696,53* 

2,023,355 

202,905 

Administrative . 

374.826^ 

422.908 

4 * 9 . ■>98 

503.015 

Baggage . 

12.632 

13.298 

13..S00 

1 1.310 

Revenue (in thousands of liras) 





Passenger, mam hne . . 

24,184 

3*. 555 

36,080 

3S.1 11 

,, suburban . 

J.293 

*.643 

2,072 

2,672 

.. baggage 

Express freight 

789 

838 

956 

‘i 05 

! 3.5*7 

4.‘>50 

6.154 

7 . 3*5 

Ordinary „ 

36.211 

42,656 

69.5*6 

68,339 

Messagerie 

! 407 

653 

948 

693 

Miscellaneous 

1.307 

1.940 

2.763 

3.320 

Total 

1 69,182 

86.442 

124,302 

127,092 


Roads 


Categories 

1941 

1942 

*943 

*944 

*945 

Constructed toads 

Repaired „ 

304 

210 

264 

*34 

*83 

683 

560 

486 

743 

432 

Type of roads (km.) 

Macadam in good condition 






**.079 

**.363 

*2.134 

11.990 

12,269 

need of repair 

7.304 

7.753 

7.792 

8.088 

7.772 

Earth roads graded 

*3.428 

12,885 

*3.489 

* 3 . *36 

*3.385 

,, not graded . 

9.684 

9,928 

10,128 

*0.4*4 

10,085 

Total 

4*. 495 

41,628 

43.742 

43.628 

43.51* 
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TURKEY— (Communications) 


Tvkxuh Mxxchamt Marinb (1945) 


Categories ♦ 

No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

Net 

Tonnage 

State Shipping AdmtHi^atum{vaeo 6 i» over 




50 groso ton) | 

Lmers 

27 

64,160 

36.513 

Ferry-boats for passengers . 

60 

*1.643 

10.394 

Freighter* 

6 

7 .* 7 * 

3.484 

846 

Salvage vessels 

7 

2.338 

Tug-boats 

2 

>49 

30 

Ferry-boats for goods 

4 

*.358 

1.05* 

Lake boats 

10 


730 

State Harbours Administration 




Tug-boats 

Water vessels ... 

OD 0 

3.088 

G* 5 * 

1,123 

585 

Motor-boats (for goods) y 

2 

131 1 

78 

Other vessels 

24 

220 

93 

Sheer hulk 

6 

835 

357 

State yachts and boats 

2 

4.*54 

>.723 

Ships owned by private persons 

38 

57.348 

34.268 

Total 

226 

165,050 

91,276 


ROADS 

St« Tabu on previous page. 

Tiirfcijft Turing M OtomuMI Kurumu (louring and Motor 
Car Club of Turkey) Istiklal Caddosi No 81, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul, i. 1923, I^es Resit Saffbt Atabinen 

SHIPPINO 

Tlio harbours of Turkey, besides having a great im* 
portonce as a link with the outside world, form one of 
the means facilitating much of Turkey's intemad trade 
All pi>rts arc conncctod by ten national shipping lines, 
the centre of this network being the port of Istanbul 
The largo cargo trafhc of the Black Sea is maintained by 
a shipping line operating three voyages weekly, and for 
connre tion between Izmii and the Aige^n Sea two voyages 
weekly Much sea traffii. is also borne by Turkish hnes 
between the Eastern Mediterranean countries and fuckey, 
II vM 11 as between the Black bca and the Russian frontier 

See Table above 

SHIPPING AGENCIES 
Istanbul 

Adrittica: Galata, ^ap Iskelcsi Caddesi 

AkbUfOgItt, Fuat: Galata, 1 ‘er^mbepazari. Arslan Han 1-9 

AMMiaeti, Muitata (Alimtt VU Vuhki): Galata, Kefeh 
Huseyin Han 22-23 

Rtktr vt SMgtr Ltd.: Galata, HovaKim>an Han K 1 
•artlHiy vt iunJaiMii: Galata, Hovagimyan Han 
OovUt Luon: Be>oglu, Istiklal Caddesi, Suri>c Cars 9 
DaMltvifi Vd lur: Galata, Frenkyan Han 
Expurt ttMimillip Gurp.: Galata, Tahir Han. 

Nautaluctu Tayyar Vapurlari: Enunonu. Bahfekapi. 
Anadoltt Han 3 

laturiat-tavlat Kap. Ko.: Galata, 6ci Vakif Han 4. 17-20 


l•kandinavya Niyar Eat.: Galata, Tahir Han. 
Kalkawanoglu, Tahtia: Galata, Rihtim Caddesi 43 
Lafontalnt, Edward Mahd.: Galata, Mchmet Ali Pasa Han 
Laxarovfe, B.: Galata, Mumhanc Nomika Han 
Mango Ltd. ; Galata, Ho\'agim>an Han i 
Manioglu, Ahmot SavkOt: Galata, Karamustafa Caddesi 66 
MtMagorif Maritima (Lauront Robaul va Ski) : Galata, Kuto 
Han. 

Palattina Maritima Lioyd Ltd.: Galata, Hovagimyan Han 
Payfcuric, H.: Galata, I<ienk>an Han 
Sadikxada Ruyan Og.: Galata, Yolcu Salonu K 4 
Sarvica Maritima Rouman: Galata, Tahir Han. 

Silkidit, Kottantiaot: Galata, Karamustafa Pasa Caddes 
141 

Sparco, Fratalli: Galata, Hudavendigar Han. 

Taadoridi va fartki: Galata, Frenkyan Han K 4 
Turk fiiapciiik Ltd.: Galata, Iktisat Han 
Umdai Ltd. Sti.: Galata, 6ci Valaf Han 
UlUnar, fukru: Galata, Karamustafa Pasa Sok , Mesrunye 
Han K 2 

Van Dor Zaa (W. F. Hanry) at Co. Nv.: Galata, Huda- 
vendigar Han 

Walkor Dikkritt A Co. Ltd.: Galata, Kredi Liyone Han 
Yilkanci, Lutti: Yahkosku Caddesi, Yelkcnci Han 
"Yilmai** AMI VahM: Galata, Hezaren Han 

Zonguldak Vapureuliik va Kamurartuk T. Ltd. tt: Galata. 

IsKEN DERUN (Alexandretta) 

Butrao, Emil. 

Lavanta, AHrado. 

KaMni dant va Swfcaai. 

favkat Baiagto Davlat Oairix Yallari Acantaal. 
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Izmir 

AMvNMimW. NMT. 

Atfrteltea: Atat^rk Cadde>i 
Antalya Umami Nakliyat A.8. 

Apar l a Fot J.: ici Kordon 92 

•artamini, EdoarA 

Daaia Iftotma Yollari Idarasi: ikinci Kordon 
QaUy va d. Ramana: Binn^i Kordon 
Jarama, Passich: Vapor Acentesi 
Mataagaria Marttima: Birmci Kordon 


OUviar va ft. Lid.: AtatOrk Caddo»i 170 

Raftal va Si. 

Vayarcalak TJ^.ft.: Birtnci Kordon 92 
Mkrsis 

Danis Yallari Martin Acantati. 
lamat, Ifavi. 

Katani I. va ftarafcaai: t'raN Gadiiesi 
Lavanti, Edmand. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE 

STATISTICAL SURVEY 


OOVKRNMFNT FINANCE 
(ooo liras) 


V< ar 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i<> 37 - 

3-27,917 

310.951 

193 « 39 . 

340 .<>K«> 

313.-219 

I 939-40 

399.913 

400,998 

1940-4* 

->87,1 1 8 

548.134 

I <)4 1 ^ 

7^1 ,3<jO 

589.095 

194 - 2-43 • 

990,749 

854.979 

*943-44 • 

.>82.158 

1.091,234 

1944-45* 

901.51 I 

570.434 

*945-49 

t 

t 

1949* 

1 894.008 

9 <K >.573 

1947* 

r. 021. 232 

I , I 39,2 16 

1948* 

1 . 1 I 5,t»oo 

1.243.563 


Ollu lal estimates only 

t Not available l*rom January ist, 1946, the financial year (formerly running 
Itom June ist to May 31st) corresponds to the calendar year 


Foreign Commerce Value of Imports and Exports 


Year 

I mports 

Exports 

1 

Excess of 
Imports 

Excess of 
Exports 

1 938 . 

* 19.839,689 

144.946.51 1 

4,890,1 78 

— 

* 939 

I I S. 248.93 j 

127,388.997 

— - 

9.140.063 

1940 

08.922,708 

1 1 1,446,486 

— 

42.523.778 

194* 

74.815.069 

123.080,868 

— 

48.265.799 

1942 

*47.7*3.229 

165.034.422 

— 

17.321.193 

1943 

203.045.170 

257.151.661 

— 

54,106.491 

*944 

*94.944.893 

232,530.350 

— 

67.585,487 

1945 • 

1 26 , 199,357 

218,928,951 

— 

92.762,594 

* 94 <' ■ 1 

2 33. 93 *.000 

434.034.900 1 


2 10,103.000 


Principal Sources of Imports 
(000 liras) 


C-ountry 

1938 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

t»rrmany 

70.4 * 1 

76,623 

50.227 

776 

71 

United Kingdom . 

16.794 

32.348 

29.517 

29.427 

43.258 

Italy 

7.120 

3.456 

482 

29 

I 2.979 

( zechoslovakia 

5.776 

7.959 

7.127 

363 

4 . *93 

Russia 

5.891 

37 

67 

104 

»7 

France 

1.972 

— 

— 

I 

x,68o 

Switzerland . 

1. 01 3 

8.259 

9,378 

11-793 

17.330 

Sweden 

2,300 

6.751 

3.316 

13,022 

14.062 

Hungary 

1.446 

13.956 

1 1 .929 

424 

38 

Palestine 

566 

4.693 

6,01 1 

8.732 

8,914 

Egypt . 

1.035 

1.648 

1.499 

1.788 

3.748 

I ndta . 

2,232 

19,920 

14.476 

9.546 

9.805 

United States 

15.680 

4.887 

7.644 

22.183 

70.131 

Australia 

67 

1,127 

2.727 

5.446 

7.394 

Other countries 

1 7.534 

21,381 

20,543 

22,532 

30.310 

Total 

149.837 

203.045 

e 

164.945 

126.166 

223.931 
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Commodity 


mm 

*944 

*945 

1946 

lave ammals 

2.935 

129 

70 



100 

Hides and skins 

3.575 

15.043 

4.**9 

**.953 

* 4.734 

Wool and mohair . 

7.081 

14,436 

*4.775 

1,828 

2,981 

Cotton . . 

10.238 

11,61 1 

13,020 

112 

582 

Cereals 

19.096 

124 

84 

4.529 

53 .X 48 

Fruit (including dried fruit) 

27.337 

15.037 

36.506 

38,885 

6o,8i<> 

Nuts (all lands) .... 

14.923 

22,648 

z8,io6 

20.102 

50,069 

Tobacco 

39.338 

98.769 

80,723 

97.95* 

96.634 

Gtoium 

Chrome ore . 

933 

5.817 

3.243 

5.388 

6,180 

3.138 

3,036 

9.89* 

4.396 

2.474 

Other commodities 

4.323 

70,452 

3*.993 

[ 43.885 

* 45 . 7*6 


Bsm 

257.*52 

232.530 

218,929 
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Percentage DisTKiBxrriON of Turkey’s Imports and Exports 


Country 

Imjrjrts 

Exports 

1938 

»943 

1944 

»945 

1946 

*938 

J943 

1944 

*945 

1946 

Germaif, 

47 0 

37 7 

30.4 

0 6 



42.9 

23.8 

25 7 



— 

United Kingdom 

1 1 2 

»5 9 

17 9 

23 3 

*9 3 

3 4 

10 8 

22 0 

*3 9 

17.6 

United States 

10 5 

^ 4 

4 (* 

17 6 

3 ^ 3 

12 3 

20 5 

21 6 

43 8 

20 3 

Italy . 

4 7 

* 7 

0 3 

0.1 

5 8 

10. 1 

I 8 

0 I 


2 8 

Crec hoslovakia 

3 8 

3 9 


0 3 

I 9 

3.5 

5 4 

I 7 

0-3 

I I 

Sweden 

« 5 

3 3 

2 0 

10.3 

^ 3 

I 2 

4.9 

I 0 

3 1 

6 2 

Hungary 

0 y 

6 9 

7 2 

0.3 


0 7 

5 4 

3 t 

1 .0 

0 8 

Switzerland 

0 7 

4 » 

5 7 

9 4 

7 8 

1 I 

5 7 

5 0 

8 I 

6.5 

Egypt 

0 7 

0.8 

0.9 

*•4 

* 7 

0 9 

10 4 

8 2 

II 7 

7 0 

O. oece 

0 5 

0 3 

0 2 

I 3 

10 0 

2 .0 

0 4 

0 5 

4 ' * 

8 8 

Palestine 

0 4 

2 3 

3 6 

6 9 

4 0 

0 2 

3 0 

2 7 

4 4 

9 0 

Other countries 

i8 1 

20 7 

22 9 

28 5 

20 0 

21 7 

6.9 

8 4 

9 5 

20 0 

'I otai 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


0)untiy 


Germany 
United Kingdom 
Italy . 

Norway 
United State** 
France 
Sweden 

Other countries 

I'OTAI 


Principal Destinations op Chrome Ore Exports 



Quantity 

/ (000 mei 

trie tons) 

Value (000 liras) 

1938 

*943 

*944 

*945 

*946 

1938 

*943 

*944 

*945 

1946 

68 

M 

60 

_ 

_ 

1.689 

952 

4,089 





4 

26 

— 

— 

— 

92 

616 







32 

— 

— 

— 

3 

866 

— 

— 

— 

I9I 

12 

— 

■ — 

— 

7 

298 

— 

— 

— 

47* 

13 

41 

8‘l 

59 

8 

323 

*.456 

5.802 

4.075 

654 

*4 

— 

- 

— 

7 

334 

— 

— 

— 

422 

16 

— 

— 

3 

8 

108 

— 

— 

221 

570 

*9 



* 

3 

*.455 

2 

— 

— 

166 

208 

81 

*49 

^>3 

3h 

5.138 

3,026 

9,891 

4.296 

2.474 


Exports op Tobacco Leap and Tombeki* 


Countrj 


Germany 
United States 
Belgium 
C*oc hoslovakia 
Franco 

United Kingdom 

Holland 

Sweden 

Italy 

Hungary 

Egypt 

Syria 

Other countries 

Totai 


• Tombcki is 



Quantity (metric tons) 

Value (000 liras) 

*938 

*943 

*944 

*945 

1946 

*938 

*943 

*944 

*945 

1946 

*5 735 

*3.593 

3.693 

_ 

_ 

13.396 

23.932 

9.*38 





*2,673 

*6,542 

* 5 . 44 <» 

26.357 

* 5.**5 

*4.205 

44.660 

44.306 

63,676 

49 .* *9 

806 

— 

— 

203 

I,II 2 

388 



5*8 

2.921 

*.233 

58 

— 

141 

508 

1,818 

83 

— 

4*9 

1.910 

207 

808 

— • 

1.053 

873 

256 

*.789 

— 

2.554 

4.124 

455 

504 

3.014 

933 

*.625 

184 

873 

5.794 

2,606 

5 . 9*1 

1,818 

47 

16 

*.075 

790 

890 

56 

21 

2,008 

2,1x3 

228 

250 

75 

54 

456 

378 

85* 

246 

228 

1.4*3 

3.526 

76 

— 

— 

207 

2.899 

*43 


— 

718 

23* 

*75 

3*3 

— 

— 

34 * 

674 

*.350 

— 


*.054 

8,198 

5.735 

6.127 

4.781 

648 

19.204 

1 15,168 

19,012 

18.698 

38 

*.*37 

1. 140 

140 

42 

61 

952 

*.985 

39 * 

295 

4,862 

2.792 

8oi 

*.987 

3.027 

3,816 

5.277 

2,468 

5 . 9*4 

8,812 

42,o<>6 

44.182 

30.233 

38.072 

28.536 

39.280 

98.494 

80,476 

97.286 

96,034 


kind of tobacco used for the Oriental water-pipe. 
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ArM Ajkka 

In Etut>p« (Thrace) *3.975 sq k™. =■ 9.256 »q- miles 

In Asm (Anatolia) 743.144 .. >. % «»386.938 

Total 767.* »9 .. —296.194 


PoPUt^ATlOK 



* 9*7 

*935 

1940 

*945 

fBlalo 

Thrace < Female . 

LTotal 

327.910 

5 * 2.759 

1.040,669 

661.493 

606.260 

V*® 7.753 

888,568 

662,371 

*.550,939 

• 

* 

*.493.976 

rMale 

Anatolia < Female . 

LTotal 

6.035.969 

6.571.632 

12,607,601 

7.275.277 

7,614.988 

14,890.265 

8 . 0 ;to .344 
8,259,667 
16,270,01 1 

0 

* 

17.366.246 

Tof ; . . 

6.563.879 

7.084.391 

7.937.770 

8.221,248 

8,898,91 2 
8,922,038 

• 

* 

Grand Total 

13.648,270 

16.158,018 

17,820,950 

18.860,222 

Density (per sq Km ) 

Thrace . . 

Anatolia .... 

48 

*7 

53 

20 

65 

22 

62 

25 

Tot vl 

18 

21 

23 

23 


• Not available 


POFUI.ATIOM BV Rboions 


Regions 

1927 I 

*935 

1940 

*945 

Kuropean Turkey 

Asiatic Turkey 

Black Sea coast 

Marmara Sea and /T^gean Sea coasts 
Mediterranean coast 

Total of coasts 

Western Anatolia .... 

Central Anatolia .... 

Eastern Anatolia 

South-Eastern Anatolia 

Total of Inner Anatolia 

Total of Asiatic Turkey 

Grand Total 

1 ,040,669 

2.187,099 

2,723.995 1 
749.83* 

*.267.753 

2,637,233 
3.* 30,788 
870.490 

*.550.939 

2.832,274 

3.37*. 653 
*.*33.990 

*. 493 . 97 '" 

3,017,408 

3.570,900 

*.235,670 

3,660,925 

6,638.511 j 

7.339.91 7 

7 . 867 . 99 f» 

*.302,894 

3.505.074 

*.535.880 

602.828 

*.503.724 

4,001,667 

2,003,322 

743.041 

*. 587.*69 

4.297.706 

2,240,410 

804,809 

1,716.610 

4,680.369 

2,348.694 

796.595 

6,946,676 

8.251.754 

8.930.094 

9,542.268 

12,607,601 

14,890,265 

16,270.011 

17.366.246 

X 3,648, 2 70 

16.158,018 

17,820,950 

18,860,222 
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Mam Towns 

Population 

1940 

1945 

Bahkcsir . 

30,110 

t- 

33.900 

Trabzon . 

32,789 

29.551 

IJrfa. 

33.266 

36.635 

MaUtyar . 

36.292 

4 G 559 

Samsun 


38.417 

Mantsa 

37.623 

32.142 

Divarbakir 

^^.555 

41,260 

Edirno 

43,680 

29,404 

Erzurum . . • 

47.613 

52.534 

Kayseri 

52 ,j 67 

57.6<>8 

Konya 

56,465 

58.834 

Gaziantcp 

57.132 

62,775 

EnJci^vliii 

(0,742 

80,096 

Bursa 

77.598 

80,021 

Seyhan (Adan.i) 

88.1 19 

100,367 

Ankara 

157.242 

227.505'- 

Izmir 

183,762 

200,088 

Istanbul . 

793.946 

845,3 »6 


PrIndptI Imports and Exports. Exports Tobacco, olivo 
oil, fish, <'KKSi wcx)l and ordinary goats' hair, hazel nuts, 
opium, skins and hides, vallonia, wheat, chrome, sesame, 
cotton (law), barley, figs, haricot beans, mohair 

Imixirts Machinery, petrol, agricultural machtnerv, 
cotton thread, iron and steel, crude oil, wool, tea, cotton 
goods, kerosene, printing paper, coffee. 

Cttrroiicy. The Turkish pound or lira (£1 ) — ioo pia‘!trt s, 
1 Turkish piastre 40 ])ara There .ire n Turkish 
{lounds to^i sterling (March 104X) 


BANKINQ 

Odmmtrcial Bank of tho Noar East Ltd Galata, Istanbul, 
Head Oftice 17 St Helen’s Place, London, E C 3, f 
lyjz, cap ,^zoo,CKX>, res j^z5,ooo. Chair Major D E 
Smith, Mans (Istanbul br ) A G Dritsas, T Apos- 

TOLlURS 

Orddit Foncior do Turqaio (formerly kmlah V* Eytam 
Banhast) 6 q Boulevard Ataturk, Ankara, f 1926, 
cap iT 21,854,782, res fund £ 1 ' 3,157,000. 3 brs , 
Dir -Gen Mithat Yknkl 

Etl Bank (Mining Bank) Ankara, f 1035. 

4T 1 5o.ooo.<x>o, res fund ^T 11.574,986, Dir Ferit 
Nazmi (iDrmrn 

Halk Bankasi T.A.S. A tandiklari: f 1938. cap 

£T i,90o,o<x), res £T 871,324, brs throughout Turkey. 

Illor Bankad: Ankara, cap £T 1 00,000, OCX), brs through- 
out Turkey 

limlr Etnal Vo Akali Banfcatl (Small fradets' and People's 
Bank) Merkcz Izmir, f 1927, cap i,<x>o,ooo Turkish 
liras, brs, throughout Turkey, Dir Kbmal Talat 
Karac a 

Ottoman Bank: Galata, Istanbul, f 1863, cap £10,000,000, 
pu cap £5 .ooo,<xx>, ics £1,250,000, dep. £60,363,000, 
ofhees in lx)tidon, Marseilles, Manchester, and I^is; 
brs in Turkey and throughout the Near l^t 

tflmarkank: Ankara, f 1923, cap £T. 2 (k>,<x>o,ocx>, brs 
throughout Turkey, Chair. Board of Dirs Gen Sami 
Sabit Maramah, Gen. Man. Cbvad 


T.O. ZIraal Baakaii {AgHcttUural Bank of the Twktsh 
Republic). Bankalar Caddesi, Ankara; f 1888; cap. 
£T. ioo,ooo.<xx>, res. fund £T 3*.35l.o<x>, 280 bro. 
throughout Turkey; Dir.-Gen Nusubt Mbray 

Tfirkiyo Olmhariyot Morkax Baakaii (Central Bank of tke 
Turktsk Republic) Bankalar Caddesi, Ankara; f 1913- 
cap £T 15,000,000, pu. cap. £T io,50<y,boo; res. 
£T 24,317.566, Pres Ali Rana Tarhan. Gen. Man 
Kbmal Zaim Sunel 

TOrkiyi Qarantl Bankaii, A.|.: Ankara, cap £T. 2,500,000, 
brs throughout Turkey. Dir -Gen Mu\MMER£Rif 

TOrkiyi Imar Bankaii (Recon’^truchon Bank) Yenoposta- 
hfime arkasi, Asirefendi Caddesi Imar Han, No 35, 37, 
Istanbul, f 1928. cap £T 1,000.000. res £T 222,027; 
dep and current accounts £T 2,712,429, Dir CblAl 
Dikmen 

TOrkiyi l| Bankasi A.9. : Ankara, f 1924. cap 5,cxx>,ooo,oo 
Turkish liras, res 14,400,000,00 Turkish liras, 48 brs 
throughout the country. Pres Ahmed Nesimx Say- 
man, Gen Man Mecid Duruiz 

Tflrk Ticarat Bankaii A.9. (Banque Commerctale) Ankara, 
f 1919, cap £T 2,200,000, res fund £T 723,570, 8 
brs , Pres Hakki Safvet Tari, Vice-Pres Numan 
Yontkm, Dir -Gen Sadi Batr 

Yapl Vi Kridi BankaM A.9. : Head Office Istanbul, cap 
£r 2.000.000, br s throughout Turkey 


INSURANCE 

National Companies 

Anadolii Anonim Turk Sigorta firkati (Anadolu Insurance 
Society) P O Box 465, Istanbul, f 1925; cap 
£T 500, (XX), p u £T 250,000, fire, life, accident, trans- 
port. 

Ankara Sigarta (Ankara Insurance Society) Yeni 

Postahane Karsisinda, Bttytik Kenaciyan Han, Istan- 
bul, f 1936, cap £T 500.000, fire, life, accident, trans- 
portation 

BoBkurt Tflrkiya Umum Sigorta ^irliall: GalaU Voyvoda, 
Caddesi Bozkurt Han. Istanbul, fire and life 

lltanStti Umum Sigorta ^irkau (General Insurance Society 
of Istanbul) PO Box 1391, Istanbul, f 1893, cap 
^ 550,000, res fund £T 1,426,014. fire, life, accident, 
transportation, Man Dir Cav Dott A D'Andria, 
Dir Nbjdet Tuorul 

lUmadi Mini Sigena 9 irkfN: Bah9ekapi Itimadi MlUt Han. 
Istanbul, fire 

ItUhadi Milli Turk Sigorta firkaU (National Union Insur- 
ance Co ) Galata-Unyon Han, Istanbul, f 1918, cap. 
£T 30o,cxx>,<xx), financial res £T 309,(^5, tech res 
£T 1,526,912, fire, hfe, transportation, accident; 
Administrateur d6I6gue A Mattlingbr, Dir Vefik 
Sertkl, Asst Du* SissAX Agar 

|ark Sigorta firkatl (Oneut insurance Society) Han, 

C'ralata-Istanbul, f 1923, cap £T 200,000, p a. cap 
£T 100.000, res fund ». 679.533, fire, transporta- 

tion. Dir ViTAHs Canetti, Asst Dir Albert Bar- 

ZILAI 

TBrkiya Milli Sigarta ykfcati: Galata Torkiye Mint Han, 
Istanbul, fire and life 

Foreign Companies 

Aliaa * MSaik SigOlla flrklU: Galata Kfirk9filer. No. 21, 
Ahen va MOmh Han. Istanbul, fire. 
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Ailrt— ElAtrtMi ilMrta fMMli: G*)ata AssUrarauoni 
|«ii«rm]t Kan. latAobal; accident. 

AMlklrMltai (katnii: Galata Voy\'oda Caddesi Sigorta 
Han, 4 Qncfl Kat, Istanbul 

U Mma Mgwrta yiilitti: Bahfekapi Cermanya Han. 
Utan^ul, fixe, hfe, transportation 

•aiift AnblrMlt: Galata Rihtim Hada\endigar Han, 
Istanbul, fire 


■ritb Lav tigarta ^Mtali: Yeni Postahane Arkasi Istanbul 
Han, Ist^bul, transportation 

BrNif Ok ticailt firfcali: Veni Postahan Arka&i Istanbul 
Han, Istanbul, fire 


DanOp Siforta firfcati: Galata Voyvoda Caddesi DanUp 
Han, Istanbul, fire, hfe, transportation, accident 

U Fadaral Sigorta firfcati: Galata Tdrkiye Mflti Han, 
Istanbul, fire, transportation 

Panlks da Viyan Sigorta ^rfcoti: Galata Turkiye Mini Kan, 
Istanbul, fire, life 


Lo Fonikt Espanyol Sigorta ^rkati: Bah^ekapi Karakoy 
Palas 4, Unch Kat, Istanbul, life 

U "^snslor Sigorta flrfcotl: Bah9ekapi Cermenyan Han, 
Istanbul, fire 


Halvotia SlgoiU ^rkotl : Bahfckapi Sigorta Han, Istanbul, 
fire 


MMila Wariaaiw villa ^mfcSnwIial; Babteknpi Bfiyok 

Tfinel Kafi, No i. 3, 4. Istanbul, hfe. 

KMipaal D ii i ra a t J tair a l; Galata Voyvoda Caddea 
Jenerali Han, Istanbul, fire 

La Konfcort Steorta filkoti: Sultan Hamam Ha^opulo Han, 
Istanbul, &e, transportation 

Oi KorakH lataraM Kompaal: Tahtakale Pervuayans 
Han, Istanbul; fire, transportation ^ 

Maakaym Sigorta firkotl: Galata Kfirk^Uler La Manhaym 
Han, Istanbul, fire, transportation 
U Natyoaal Hayat: Galata Karakdy Palas. 0 inci Kat, 
Istanbul, hfe 

Hard Doyco Sigorta SlrkoO: Yem Postaliane Caddesi 
Vital! Han, Istanbul, fire, transportation 
La Provuayani Sigorta flrkoti: Tahukale Prcvuayans 
Han, Istanbul, fire ^ 

La Provuayans Kaaa: Tahtakale La Provuayans Han, 
Istanbul, accident 

Rmnlono Adriatlka di Sigorta Mrkoti: Galata l;^k Han,' 
3 UncU Kat, Istanbul, fire, life, transportation 
La SBiS Sigorta yirkoti: Tahtakale Prcvuayans Han, 
Istanbul, fire, transjxirtation, 

Uayon Sigorta flrkoti: Galata Voycoda Caddesi Onyon 
Han, Istanbul, hfe. transportation, accident 
Urkon Sigorta flrkoti: Galata Bay ok TUncl Han 11-12, 
Istanbul, fire 


AORiCULTURE 

Livestoc k 


(ooos) 


\ninials 

1938 

1 

1943 1 

>944 

>945 

Sheep 

23.138 

21, *05 

22.450 

23.386 

Goats Common 

**.329 

11. 825 

12,250 

12.222 

Angora 

4.945 

4.381 

4.975 

3.997 

Water buffaloes 

885 

848 

857 

848 

Cattle 

9.3» « 

9.23« 

9.549 

9,810 

Camels 


108 

104 

99 

Horses 

«^4 

981 

1 ,007 

977 

Mules 

7* 

92 

82 

88 

Donkeys 

G490 

1,621 

».N4 

1,618 


Distribution of Land in Turkey between Different Uses 



1 Area in Hectares | 

Percentage 

B of Total 


>934 

>944 

*934 

*944 

Afa under culttvaiton 

Cereals .... 

Leraminous (dry vegetables) 

Industrial crops ... 

Others .... 

Fallow . 

5.903.195 

476.767 

496.594 

5.758 

3.673.992 

6,974.785 

362.913 

594.4>6 

>54.859 

4.813.970 

7 6 

0.6 

0 6 

0.0 

4 8 

9.0 

tii 

0.2 

6.2 

Total . 

Meadows and grattng lands 

Maadowa 

Grating lands . 

Pastures ... 

>0.556.306 

*2.900.943 

*3-7 

16.6 

3,421,001 

2,876,798 

38.031,624 

3.55>.36 i 

2,665,196 

32,804,283 

4-4 

3 7 

49.2 

4.6 

3-4 

42.2 

Total 

44.329.423 
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DisnwBUTiotf or L.Am>—^t>nt^nu0ti 



Area in Hectares 

Percentage of Total* 


*034 

*044 

*934 

I *944 

Market gardens and tmcA farms , orchards , 
olive groves , mneyards , etc . 

Maxket gardens and tru<ck farms 
Orchards 

Vineyards 

Olive groves 

Rose gardens 

* 4 ^. 55 * 

285.903 

345.438 

346.532 

3*5 

130,865 

463.107 

472.927 

293.530 

3*5 

0 2 

0.4 

0 5 

0 3 

0 2 

0.6 

0 6 

0.4 

Total .... 

1.120.740 

*.384.744 

0 6 

1.8 

I'orests ...... 

9.169,859 

11.892.537 

II 8 

15 3 

Unproductive area 

Unproductive lands 

ILAkes ... . . 1 

^1.097.272 : 

900,400 

11,512.836 
986. * 20 

14 4 

I 2 

14.8 

I 2 

Total . . . . 

12.057.672 , 

12,498,950 

*5 6 

16 0 

Grand Total 

77.234,000 

77,i>98.020 

lOO 

100 


Croi*s and VhGKTVBi-Bs Arpa ani> Prodccuon, H>^4 h 



Annual 

\vt rage 

\nniial 

Vverage 


*934-38 

* 939-43 

CoinnuMlity 

Area 

Prodiiction 

Area 

Production 

(hectares) 

(inetnc tons) 

(hectares) 

(metric tons) 

C treats 





Wheat 

3,622.932 

3.707.744 

4.124.057 

3.905.63* 

Barley 

1,854.807 

2.074,604 

1.910,1 19 

2,026.465 

Rye ... 

380.314 

367 .€>o 4 

441,103 

398,861 

Oats 

258.353 

247.322 

336,780 

292,220 

Spelt 

111,402 

91 ,048 

102,971 

82,809 

Cora 

448.* *7 

586.907 

548.349 

753.543 

Millet .... 

34.363 

45 . 2*2 

76.257 

72.832 

Rice 

29.882 

59.618 

28.023 

57.396 

Canary seed 

22.515 

*5.263 

1 1.049 

8.3*2 

Mixed grain (mashn) 

128,051 

*07.777 

*51.463 

*4 *933 

Total 

6.910.936 

7.303.399 

7.730.17* 

7,740.182 

Leguminous (dry vegetables) 

68,814 


58.309 

48.776 

Broad beans 

7 *.502 

Peas 

2.705 

1.62 I 

*.558 

*.231 

Chick-pea ..... 

70.430 

54. *60 

82,072 

78.213 

Beane ..... 

68.370 

57.223 

85**77 

83,021 

Common vetch .... 

3 *. 036 

22.720 

36, *77 

3*. *34 

Lentils ...... 

6.557 

4.37* 

5.907 

4.607 

Black-eyed beans 

25.728 

25.7*0 

22,902 

25.439 

Cow vetch ..... 

118.089 

81.325 

1x4.078 

95.684 

Total 

39 *. 729 

3*8.632 

406,180 

368.125 

Industrial crops and others 





Tobacco . . . . 

78.765 

6 *.395 

75.383 

61.137 

Potatoes . • 1 

54 . 7*4 

180,714 

72.3*8 

3 * *.556 

Sugar-beets 

28.450 

43*.532 

40,883 

577.013 

H«"p te ; ; . ; 

\ 12.147/ 

8,170 

2,305 

} 

7,910 

3.675 


y 29.432 / 

282 

9.452 

j. 29.721^ 

261 

15.861 

Anise ...... 

X.807 

X.040 

3.607 

4.011 
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Crops vnd Vecrtablxs. Area ano Productiok, 1934-43 — cont%nit*d 




Annual Average 

Annual Average 



*934-38 

* 939-43 


Commodity 

Area 

Production 

Area 

Production 


(hectares) 

Metric tons 

(hectares) 

(metric tons) 

Cotton < 

/ cotton 
\cottonsee<J 

\ 208.152/ 

59.85-* 

107,282 

y 303.833/ 

66,529 

* 4 a .234 

Flax 

/ fibre 
\seed 

* 9 . 4 * 

3.07-' 

8,842 

33.305^ 

7.433 

16.390 

Onions 


34,802 

98.337 

45.650 

* 45.103 

(.Farlic 


7,621 

» 3.257 

9 ,f *99 

21.38T 

Sesame 


65.327 

28.002 

60,701 

34 . 6 J 3 

Total 

1 000,048 

i 

1.014.434 

! *>92,777 

*. 4 * 5 .M 7 


i ROPS ANU \ fcoFl ABI *-S \RPV ANO 1 *H01>llCTl0>f 1 04 4 \NO 1045 



1 •xt 

1 

1 Production 


(hectares) 

(metric tons) 

('ommodjtv 





1944 

*945 

*944 

*945 


Cereals 





Wheat 

3.740,452 

3,742.006 

3 . *48.396 

2.189.3*8 

Barley 

*.655 .* -*7 

1 ,625,410 

*.403.049 

934.309 

Rye 

378.619 

399 . 9*7 

1 336.367 

j 225.981 

Oats 

2«>2,o84 

2 <x>.66o 

*85.675 

121.546 

Spelt 

91,246 

88.157 

63,361 

.3.483 

Com 

577.914 

510,071 

508.296 

294,739 

Millet 

75. *90 

64 . *34 

02,137 

46,425 

Rice 

*5.365 

18, 1 29 

27,024 

32.482 

Canary seed 

3 . 8-*9 

503 

3.295 

222 

Mixed gram (maslm) 

*74.959 

184,899 

170,018 

1 * 2,934 

Total 

6.974.785 

6.893,886 

3,907,618 

4.013.439 

Legttminotts (dry vegetables) 





Broad beans 

4*.375 

3*. 499 

26.490 

**.783 

Peas 

1,142 

932 

832 


Chick-pea 

83.063 

73.039 

64,264 

43.835 

Beans 

77.^32 

73.785 

59.489 

40.578 

Lentils 

38.805 

38.632 

27.738 

21.317 

Black-eyed lieans 

4,068 

4.752 

2.384 

2,677 

Common vetch 

*9.775 

22.467 

20,003 

15.548 

Cow vetch 

97.553 

9 *.795 

70.253 

46,793 

Total 

362,913 

335.901 

27 *. 453 

183,912 

Indusirxal crop<i and others 





Tobacco 

77.683 

97.949 

01.387 

69.599 

Potatoes 

56,044 

52.189 

*91.737 

167,350 

Sugar- licet s 

5 *.653 

53.326 

613.353 

566.535 

8,818 

2,829 


1 8.842 

10,21 7 

8.977 

*.999 

Poppy {SS” 

y 26.847 

23.475 { 

*83 

9.027 

108 

7 . 4*5 

Anise . .... 

2.936 

*.637 

1,221 

2.087 

Cotton .... 

Cottonseed ..... 

\ 260.685 

23*. 377/ 

58.916 

73.964 

54.379 

65.307 

. 

j. *4. *01 

*5.09* 

*.849 

10,361 

1.743 

3.536 

Onkms 

38. *55 

37.445 

104,449 

80,577 

Gaiiic ...... 

9.276 

9.410 

17,184 

11.9*3 

16,188 

Sesame ...... 

48.192 

46,764 

aa, 3 i 3 

Total 

594 . 4 *<i 

582.880 

X. 176,922 

1,048,801 
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TAbacco: Area Cultivated and Production 


(lOO hectare* —247 acres) 



194 » 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Area cultivated (in hectares) 

74.785 

77.600 

68,482 

77.683 

*98.049 

Production (in metric tons) 

54.654 

59.000 

52.457 

61.387 

69.599 

Number tobacco-growing villages 

3.388 

3.657 

3.550 

4.240 

4.597 

Number 01 farmers 

1 20.835 

139.680 

121,666 

149.875 

182.501 

Average yield (m kg per hectare) 

7O1 

777 

766 

790 

710 

Average area sown per village (m hectares) . 

22 07 

** 75 

19 29 

18 32 

21 33 

Average area sown per farmer (in hectares) » 

0 62 

057 

0 56 

051 

054 

Average production per farmer (in kg ) 

45 * 34 

44 * 3 ‘ 

431 16 

409 25 

380 32 


Owing to Turkey's gcogiaphital position she has a 
divr-sificd climate The varied climates of her different 
regions are an excellent asset from the point of view of 
agricultural production 

' LMtfing Agricultural Products: 

I obacco Turkey prcxliucs a particularly hne type of 
tobacco which was introduced there some 350 years ago 
'The country produces also types of tobacco needed for the 
blending of goexi cigarettes Ihe best kind of tobacco is 
grown in the Samsun and Uafra regions, it has sm<ill thin 
leaves and is of a light colour The yearly production of 
this region amounts to about million lb (lO million 
kilos) Tobacco grown m Ijunit and the surrounding dis- 
tricts has middle-sire, red-coloured leaves, and is of a 
sweet, strong taste 1 he c igarette-manufactunng industry 
IS a State monopoly in I urkey and the daily output reache> 
approxinmtcly thirty million c igarettc*s. the tobacco being 
blended with extreme care 

Grapes and Ratsins An imixirtant branch of Turkish 
agriculture is the cultivation of giapes All parts of the* 
country prcxluce excellent grape's of the c[ualitic 3 known 
as Kazaki, Sultanina, Kiskot, and I'chaush In some parts 
of the country the production of Suitamna grapc's reach 
17-18 tons per hectare The vilayet of Mantsa is the most 
important district for raisin production The annual pro- 
duction of raisins of the vilayet has often reached 8o,o<m) 
metric tons Turkey is second to California among world 
prcxlucers of raisins 

Besides tobacco and grapes, 1 urkey grows extensi\el> 
figs, olives, and nuts, as well as oranges, apples, pears, and 
apricots 

Cereals and legutmnou<! crops Wheat, barley, maize, 
rye, oats, and rice are the most important crops, grown 
ctuefly in the west of Central Anatolia Of leguminous 
crops, beans, peas and vetches are chiefly prcxiuccd in the 
Ixmir region 

Opium Turkish opium is a very important article of 
trade and is produced in the Izmir, Amasya, Afyon, and 
Kalatya regions 

Industrial Crops The mam industrial crops of the 
Republic, besides tobacco, are cotton, sugar, sesame, flax, 
hemp, and jute 

INDUSTRY 

The industnal activities of the RepubUc started around 
1938 The country is rich in mineral wealth, and the total 
output of Turkish industries increased from 32.000,000 
in 1927 to about £T 3oo,cx>o,ooo m i<>40 

RHgt BUS Oarpots. The carpet industry is an ancient 
one among the Turks, who have always bred some of 
the best storks of sheep and goats While developing 


their own art, the Turks have adapted the Persian designs 
to their national stylo 

There are vanous quaUties of Turkish carpets, such as 
ordinary, fine, and sUk On account of the wide range of 
design, colour, and style of weaving, Turkish carpets meet 
the requirements of most markets The fine carpets of 
Isparta and Mula are universally known 

Turkish carpets are divided into two classes (a) old 
carpets, {b) new carpets 

Old Turkish Carpets These carpets, which are^real 
works of art, adorn Turkish and foreign museums Seldjuk 
carpets (belonging to the Seldjok era) are very rare 

Old Ushak carpets, manufactured at the begimung of 
the sixteenth century and measuring approximately 22 
s<i yards (20 sq m ) each, have fetched as much as 
£r 50,cx>o in foreign markets Kula rugs, manufactured 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century and measuring 
about 4 sq yards, have fetched as much as £T 15 000 in 
foreign markets Some of these rugs have religious inscrip- 
tions and designs in the shape of an altar 

New Turkish Carpets These are known according to the 
name of the place where they are manufacturea For 
instance, iEgean carpets are those which have been manu- 
factured in the il^gean region In this region, also, very 
valuable cauqxjts are manufactured in the vilayets of 
Isparta and Burdur and m the districts of Ushak, Bergama, 
Kula, Gheurdes, and Simav The best-known qualities 
are manufactured in Isparta, Ushak, Bergama, and 
Gheurdes Bergama carpets have the warp and weft in 
cotton and the knot in wcx>l Isparta carpets are probably 
the best known 

Carpets manufactured m the region of Kaysen are 
known under the following names according to the quaUty 
of the warp and weft and the colour — "common” , ‘ ‘ natural" , 
"vegetable", "Manchester", and "silk” I^ces vary 
according to the quantity of yarn used per square centi- 
metre, tne design, the quality of raw matenal used, 
quality of w’ork, and age 

List of CaifBt Eiporttrt 

Ankara 

EknNl, KBkyaBglN: Anafartalar Caddesi 227 
Z»fn 9 lf KMlt: Bankalar Caddesi 47-49 

Istanbul 

AkM, I. Ergmi: Tophane Bostanbasi 163-165 
AlfBiMlarl, A.: Mahmutpa^a Abud Effendi Han 6 
BarokBA A*: Eminonu Resadiye 3 
DMik TICBfBl LM.: GalaU Omer Abid Han 11. 

Halil, Ratia: Tarakcilar Caddesi Katteo Han 27 
Halieilik Tarfc LM.: 4* CncO Vakif Han Altuda 58 
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ItauUI, HHMh.Mahmutpa^ai Tarakcilar 74 

liparta Hali (KMinfl, H«Myl« ttHrgM): Hamidi)e 
Turbesi, Ugurlu Haa Alii 
Ar««: Tarakcilar 21 

MaNikyia, 8. Mtlldllililari: Mahmutpa^a Tarakcilar 86 
INhnfl, NftCi Kalcik: Sirkeci Rah Han 
Narvllah, Naci: Mahmutpa^a Tarakcilar 69 
8a8vllall( Ltvi Vt Mantfil: Tarakcilar Caddesi 
TtlMlO, VHali: Sirkeci Kur Han 29 


Izmir 

AH Hayiar Albayrak: Pestemalcilar Saffet Sok 

Calakaaia Hali Ltd.: AtatUrk Caddesi 
Eastarn Carpal Co.: Sehitler Cesaret Sok 
Mvilafa Sipabi vt Kardttitri: Favzi Pa$ha BuKan m 
farfc Mali Turk A.8.: AtatOrk Caddesi 180 

A. vt J. Yaft Biradtrltr: Munar Kcniallecm Caddesi 

• 

TtatiliS. lender the first indiLstnal plan many now 
textile mills were «‘rected in the Republic The Russian 
loan w’as used for this very puqxise and Russian equip- 
ment and engineers were employed In addition to nine 
privately owned mills, there were in 1940 six owned by 
the Turl^h State Wool mills numbered seven (four owned 
by the State) The Turkish silk industry is situated in the 
region of Bursa and supplies all the domestic needs 

tllfar. In 1926 the first refinery began to operate in 
Turkey, and the production was doubled between 1928 
and 1940 (m which year the Republic produced 88 per 
cent of the sugar ne^cd for internal consumption) 

Sugar and Molasses Production 


(in metric tons) 


Refineries 

1038 

*943 

‘944 

Sugar production 

Alpullu 

U^ak 

Elski$ehir . 

Turhal 

8 023 

0 o8<j 

13 008 
*5.407 

30,508 

*4.8*3 

29.213 

2 1 ,884 

*7.530 

*5.5*8 

25.354 

3 ‘.400 

Total . 

4'!. 5^7 

96,418 

89.802 

Production of molasses 
Alpullu 

U^ak 

Esla^ehir . 

Turhal 

3.801 

*.350 

3,206 

4.344 

8,865 

3,800 

6.965 

4.873 

5.020 

4,226 

6,219 

6,509 

Total . 

12.710 

24.503 

2 *.974 


Othtr Maiu luteflriM: 

These include cellulose, paper, rayon, glass, china ware, 
soap, cement, leather, perfumes and a few chemKals (by- 
products chiefly from the works at KarabOk) 


Iron and The blast furnaces at Karabfik, built 

by a British firm for the Repubhc, have been improved 
and enlarged and new factories have been erected with the 
aid of British credits and supplies from British firms. 

MINERALS 

Mines are one of the numerous sounes of wealth of 
Turkey According to histoiical research, the mining in- 
diistry, as a human cxcupation, originated iR Anatolia 
Long before the ('hristian era, for the first time in history 
metal was cast with the heat obtained from fire in the city 
of Sardes (in the vilayet of Izmir) 

Under the Ottoman Empire the mineral wealth of the 
country w'as neglected in the same way as most other 
sources of wealth 

The Turkish eminent has carefully lonsidcnd the 
important role to be pl^’ed by mining in the revif&l of 
Turkish economic life The Institute of Mining, Survey, 
ipd Rescan h, founded by the Ministry of I^onomics, 
continues to survey the mineral wealth of the country a»d 
carries out boangs in order to discover oil and other 
\aluable raw materials, both in Anatolia and Thrace The 
laws regulating these matters have been amended m order 
to facilitate survey work and the exploitation of mines 

Coal. The Repubhc possesses extensive coalfields, the 
largest of them situated in the Zongiildak area on the 
Black Sea coast The i oalheld of Zonguldak is indeed the 
most important coal basin not only in 1 urkey, but in the 
entire Balkans The coalfields are administered by the 
(rtivcrnment 


Coal and Lignite Product ion 
(m metric tons) 


(oalhelds 

*038 

*943 

*944 

*945 

Zonguldak 

Kozlu 

r.rcgh 

Kilimh 

1,246,018 

751.346 

304 ,002 

287.59* 

1.005,844 

88(1,349 

220,309 

*.053.239 

1,075 067 
982.047 

302,305 

1,200,429 

1 ,070,680 

973.787 

332.636 

*,342.f>05 

Total 

2.585.957 

3.*65.74* 

3.559,848 

3.7*9.708 

r Ignite 

*45.706 

552,076 

617,015 

570,182 


Lignito. Lignite is produced mainly under the direction 
of the State-owned Lti and SUmer Banks, and is found 
m the Soma and Aydin districts of the Republic 

Iron Ort. Fairly large deposits of this ore arc found in 
Southern Anatolia at Torbah, south of Izmir, and at 
Divrik, east of Stvas New deposits of iron ore have 
recently been discovered near the valley of the Sakarta 
river, which, from the point of view of working the metal, 
IS a great asset, as the mines are near the Karabtik iron 
and steel works 

CkroiM Orv. The Republic is nch in chrome ore deposits, 
and in 1938 Turkey took the second nla< e in world produc- 
tion of this mineral after the USSR The chief deposits 
are found at the Gulemcn mine in south-east Anatolia, m 
mines in the neighbourhood of hethtye in south west Ana- 
tolia, and at Ktitahya Eskt^hir in north-west Anatoha 

OtIlVr MiMrait. Other important minerals already ex- 
ploited are copper, zme, lead, manganese, mercury, silver, 
gold, sulphur, borax, and cement 
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f 

PiiODucTi^»N OF Principal Minerals (m metric tons) 


Minerals 

1038 

1942 

*943 

*944 

*945 

(Ajppcr ore 

2.48lf 

*3.778 

10,378 

3.94'7 

6,687 

Emery 

8,45^ 

*0.715 

2,765 

50 

5.059 

Antimony ore 

1.104 

*.449 

— 

10 

35 

Clumnc* ore 

213.831 

*30.053 

65.633 

1 39. 397 

78.303 

Manganese ore 

2,186 

1 3.4*8 

2,684 

3,200 

3.552 

liorsu ite 

4 . o <^3 

20 

415 

305 

2,130 

Mercury (flanks) 

597 

176 

271 

143 

172 

(^ement 

i 267,568 

210.153 

*53.8*5 

286,332 

271,876 

Magiiusiutn Mluatc 

383 

3^>9 

170 

238 

509 

Sulphur 

3.893 

2,884 

2,320 

3.877 

4.105 

Magnesite 

864 

**5 

137 

205 

441 

Ami.inlhiis (asbestos) 

<>6« 

293 

*33 

55 

35 

.Mineiai watei (litres) 

♦ 

*,001.551 

670.47* 

795.904 

657.54* 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 

TURKISH COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
Ocneral telographu address for all the above representa- 
tives is “TUrkofis^’ 

Oommerclal Couniellort: 

Ixindon . 47 Elm Park Gardens, S W 10 

Now York . 20 Exchange Place, N Y 

Pans 2() A\enue Georges Mandel, X\ h me 

Berne . Hallwyl Str 48 

OofflRisrcial AtlachSi: 

Athens . 0/0 Turkish Embassy 

Bucharest . Calea Victonci 122 

Home Via Tic mo 14, Rome 

Washington, DC < /o Turkish Embassy 
Stockholm . . Karlaplan- 3A 

New Delhi . . Bhagwan Das Road 

OHAMBERS OP COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

There are Chambers of Commerce and Industry in all 
towns of the Republic, which can be contacted by writing 
to the Chamber of Cummcr«.o and Industry stating the 
name of the toM n Among the most important Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry are the following 
AtfMa OlMmlKNr •! ComiiMrcR mS liiSutIry: Adana, f 1894, 
Pres. Ibrahim Burcuoglu, Sec -Gen Taha Toros 
A kfthlr OlisiiiSer of Ctmmerce and Industry: Akyehir 
Ankara Ciiamkar of Commarca and Indaatry : Posu Caddesi 
No, 4O, Ankara, f 1920, Pres Vbhbi K09, Sec -Gen 
AjUIbooin Ongun. 

Aalniyn Otiamkar at Commarca aad ladastre: Antalya, 
Pres hose YIN Clgbn, Sec -Gen Macit Skleklbr 
Aydia Okamkar of Commarca and Industry: Aydm 
Britlsk Clinmkar of Cammarca and Indattry, Tht: PO 

Box 1190, Istanbul, f. 1887, Sec Wilfred LaFon- 

TAINX 

Bursa Okamkar of Commarca aad ladactry: Bursa 
Edtraa Ckamktr of Commarea and Indastry: Edime 
Ercurum Okamkar af Cammarca and Indastry: Erxumm 
Istaakul Okamkar af Cammarca and Indastry: 4 Vakif 

Han, Istanbul, I 1882, Pres Mithat Nbmli, Sec -Gen 
Mahmut Pekin, no of mems 12,000, pubis Istanlmi 
V0 SaMayt Odast Mtemuast (monthly) 


Isksndsnin Okamkar af Cammarca and Indastry: Cum- 
hunyet meydani Maresal Cakmak Caddcsi 3, Iskenderun, 
I’rcs Ihsan Ak^ehirli, Sec -Gen Ncri GOnky 
limir Chambsr of Commarca and Industry: 126 At^turk 

Giddesi, Izmir, f 1885, I'les Sxlahattin Sanver, 
Vite-Pres Huskyin Kavalali, Osman Kutay, 
Ibrahim S\fa Kasapoglu, Ali Haydar Albayrak, 
Rahmi 1'ILibf.li, Ka/im Musal, Pres of the Council 
Ahmbt Tabac, Vice-Wes of the Council LCtfO Krom, 
no of mems 2,t>o8 

Ispnrtn Chnmkar of Cammarca and Industry: Isparta. 
Kiiyahir Chnmkar of Cammarca and Industry: Kirfehir 
Konya Chnmkar of Oommarct and Industry: Konya 
Mardin Chnmkar af Cammarca and Industry: Mardm 
Msrsin Chnmkar of Cammarca and Industry: Mersin 
Snmsun Chnmkar af Commarea and Industry: Samsun, 
Pros Niiri $ahin, Sec -Gen Sami Orol 
Trnbion Chnmksr of Commarca and Industry: Trabzon, 
IVes Atif §aiiin. Sec -Gen Halit KAmi 
Urfn Chnmkar af Cammarca and Industry: Urfa 
Zonfuldnk Chnmkar at Cammarca and Industry: Zongul- 
dak, I'res Maksut ^ivi. Sec -Gen KAzim Alkan 

EXCNANBES 
Adana Exchangs: Adana 
Ankara Exchangs: Ankara 
Antalya Exchangs: Antalya 
Bursa Exchangs: Bursa 
Danixli Exchangs: Demzli 
Diyaikskir Exchangs: Diyarbekir 
Edirna Exehnnga: Kdime 
Eskifoblr Exehnnfo: Eski^ehir 
Qalikalu Exckinga: Gehbolu 
Qirasan Exehnnga: Gireson 
Istankiil (TIcarat va lUdiira) Exehnnga: Istanbul 
IstMkul (Hnyvnn) Exekanga: isUnbui 
Ixmir Exekanga: Izmir 
Kirklarali Exekanga: Kirkiareii 
Konya Exehnnga: Konya 
Ullakurgnx Exehnnga: Loleburgax 
Mnnicn Exekanga: Mamsa 
Martin Excknngc: Mersm 
Snmsun Exabangc: Samsun 
Tskirdng Exekanga: Teiurdag 
Trakxan Baahnnga: Trabzon. 
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EDUCATIOM 


« SYSTEM or EDUCATION 
rrimary ESvctlteii. 

This forms the foundation of the educational system of 
Turkey. It is compulsory for all children to attend school 
between the ages of seven and twelve years The most 
urgent tasks which confronted the Republic were to build 
and equip new schools in cities and villages, to tram 
additional teachers and inspectors for the schools, to 
prepare suitable schemes of training, to encourage villagers 
to assimilate the education offered and to mcrease their 
skill m the use of mechanical apphances. to provide 
courses for those who did not receive their primary' 
education at an early age, and to inaugurate peoples’ 
schools for those adults who had no schooling at all In 
order to fulfil these requirements two types of primary 
schools were established 

(а) those staffed by quaUfied teachers, 

(б) those staffed by village instructors 

Prospective teachers for primary schools attend special 

training for three years alter completing their middle- 
school education, in order to become qualified teachers 

Keeping in mind the fact that cities and villages have 
different characteristics due to their different envuon- 
ments, alternative programmes have been prepared for 
these two kinds of schools The differences between them 
are noticeable in the methods of conducting the school 
and in the cumculuni 

Schools Staffed by Qualified Teachers These arc either 
State or private schrols, the former being established or 
supported by the State or by provincial government, the 
latter by individuals, societies, or corporations With the 
exception of the middle schools, sections of certain lycies, 
and those primary schools attached to teachers’ training 
schools, all schools with qualified teachers are under the 
jurisdiction of the provincial authonties and provincial 
education officers Training and appointment of teachers 
remam in the hands of the Ministry of Education 

The number of pupils attendmg these schools in 1944-45 
was 416,272 in the cities and 610,128 in the villages, 
making a total of 1,026,400 

Schools Staffed by Village Instructors Faced with the 
impossibihty of providing in a short time fully trained 
teachers for 40,000 villages, with many villages having 
400 inhabitants, the Mincstry inaugurated a scheme giving 
a one-year course to farmers, enabling them to become 
instructors For these courses the Mlnistiy selected farmers 
who owned the land they worked, had finished their mili- 
tary service, and already received some education 

The successful results of the first experiments in this 
direction in 1936 gave a great impulse to the movement, 
and to-day there are more than 200,000 pupils attending 
6,307 of these schools 

Besides mving lessons in readmg, writing, cituenship, 
and general science, the village instructors are pioneers in 
the aj^lication of scientific farm mg and also conduct 
evenmg classes for adults, dtscussmg with them problems 
of national mterest. 

Village Institutes. In addition to the village schools, 
twenty-one villas institutes have been built in different 
agricultural distncts of Turkey These institutes give five 
years’ training to adected boys and girb who have already 
completed the five-year course at a village school, '»’der 


that they may return to their villages with a thorough 
knowledge of agriculture and of the handicrafts reijuired 
m their district Boys receive instruction in farming, 
building, carpentry, and metal work, while girls (be taught 
mothercraft, sewing, nursing, and housewifery 

Peoples' Schools The year 1928 was a turning-pomt in 
the history of education in Turkey By the law then 
issued, a Turkish alphabet, using Latin characters, was 
adopted in place of the Arabic script, which had required 
years of study before proficiency in its use was reached 
This change necessitati^ the formation of peoples' schools 
in which instruction in reading and writing with the^ew 
alphabet could be given to adults Instruction in arithme- 
tic, citizenship, and hygiene were also included m the 
caknculum for those who had learned to read and write 
By 1944 nearly 2.000,000 citizens had attended thesS 
schools 

Sacandary Educatian. 

The object of secondary education in Turkey is to pre- 
pare children for speciahscd study in higher educational 
institutions 

Present Organisation In Turkey this period of education , 
which lasts six years, has certain i haracteristics 

(a) The secondary schools are divideil into two stages 
middle schools and lycies, and students who intend 
to proceed to higher educational institutions must 
pass through both stages, spending three years m 
each The two stages provide one complete course 
of preparation for higher education 

(b) The middle school, although complementary to the 
lycie, is a separate unit, designed to give a definite 
and complete education suitable for those students 
who at the end of the course wish to proceed directly 
to work Graduates of a nuddle school are qualified 
either to take up an unskilled occupation or to enter 
upon a vocational course at a school of a higher 
grade In the same way, students who have 
graduated from a lycie may take up an unskilled 
occupation or enter a technical college 

(c) After receiving a certificate on completion of the 
lycie course, students who uish to proceed to an 
institution of higher education must pass the State 
matriculation examination. 

Past Development The reornnisation of the system of 
secondary education began in the early 1920's. Before the 
reorganisation there were two tyjies of secondary schools. 

(a) State schools, paid from the general budget, some 
providing a one-stage of education corresponding 
approximately to tlmt of the middle schools, and 
others providing two stages of education corre- 
sponding roughly to those of the modern middle 
schools and the lycies 

(b) Local schools, provided by the local governments 
and correspontUi^ approximately to the modem 
middle schools t^ere were 2i ^tate schools (4 of 
them boarding schools). 17 day schools, and 30 local 
schools, all of which were day schools 

'The first step taken was to increase these very small 
numbers as quickly as possible Within a couple of years, 
in 1921, the number of single-stage State schools had 
been raised to 32 and that of the lex al schools to 42. Thus 
74 institutions corresponding to the middle schoohsiof to- 
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day were oMned A similar increase Mas achieved in the 
number of double-stage State schools, of which the higher 
grade corresponded to the lyaies of to-day, 19 of these were 
started, 13 lor boys and 6 for girls Th« total number of 
pupils attending these schools was 3,581 

Jiy 1913 there were 71 single-grade State schools fiddle 
schools) and 23 double-grade State schools (middle schools 
with lycies), and the total number of students had risen 
to 7,ii|6~-an increase of almost 100 per cent 

During* the academic year 1944-45, Cxivernment middle 
schools in operation numbered 1 59, Cxivcmment lyc4es 46 
If to these figures the number of non-governmental schools 
— private, minoriW, and foreign — is <idded. the number of 
middle schools m Turkey reaches 178 and that of lycies 75 
blOURKS FOR 1944-45 No OF PUPlLS 
Middle schools Lyries Total 

h «.557 25.076 93.933 

to these numbers are «iddcd the pupils in non-govern- 
meni<i.l schools of the same grade, there is a total of 
104,592 

In order to secure uniformity in the educational systcn 
It was found necessary to make the instruction in schools 
set niar In 1924 a law for the co-ordination of instruction 
was passed by whu h all sc hools were brought under the 
control of the Mimstry of Education, and the medresses 
(secondary schools), which gave religious instruction, were 
closed and transformed into theological seminaries 

In 1926 the system of ccj-oducatum was adopted in day 
schools of the mitldle-schcKil group, so that gir^ should be 
able to enjoy the ticnchts of eciucation, even in places 
where it was not immediately possible to open 'separate 
girls' schcxds 

Teachers Until the c*stablishmcnt of the Republic, the 
majority of secondary schcxil teachers had no professional 
standing Ify a law issued in 1024 the appointment, 
promotion, and suspension of teachers were regularised, 
and to-day all secondary school teachers have the special 
ciuahfications which their subjexts re<iuirc as well as a 
recognised professional status 

Teaching of Languages The stmly of one of the modern 
languages — English, French or German — is compulsory in 
middle schools and lycies, and particular emphasis is laid 
on the teaching In addition, a classical language section 
for the study of Laitin was opened in the first classes of 
three lyc4es in the academic year 1940-41 Ancient Greek 
is also taught in the higher classes 

NIgliwr Eittcatton. Higher educational institutions in 
Turkey were founded, and are administered, by the State 
These institutions include the three universities and the 
higher professional schcxils 

TMhnlcal EiUCatiaN. The events of the past thirty years 
have shown that vocational education is an all-im^rtant 
factor in the life and progress of all nations, and the 1931 
programme of the People’s l’*arty therefore accepted the 
desirability of setting up in Turkey professional and trade 
schools The problem of technical c'ducation began to be 
seriously considered first in i92<), specialists were invited 
from Europe and America, and a plan was drawn up for 
perfecting the existing vocational scluxils and for founding 
new ones to meet the economic needs of each region In 
addition, plans were made for evening schools to tram 
craftsmen and for the founding of tcacners’ training col- 
leges In 1927 133 students were sent to European coun- 
tries to receive training as teachers in various trades for 
employment in the projected vocational schools At the 
same time 35 instructors wwe invited from European 
countries to teach various trades in Turkey 

In order to centralise the admimstration of these trade 
Khools. they were, by an Act passed m 1927, placed under 
the Mfbistry of Education. 


(Education) 

TlM Plat Arlfc 

Until the nineteenth century, when Turkey came into 
closer contact with the Western world, parting and sculp- 
ture were forbidden The need oi artistic expression found 
an outlet, however, in decorative arts and nuniatures. 
During the Ottoman period, both m these minor arts and 
in architecture, monumental works were created«> Turkish 
architecture h^ a place of its own in the history of archi- 
tecture. 

The Repnbbc, giving the westernising movement its 
definite and |x>sitive form, did away with all the n^;ative 
effects of fanaticism 

The aims proposed and the methods employed, both m 
the plastic arts and in music and drama, may be sum- 
marised as follows 

In art, development of Turkish creative power and 
spirit in the light of the best Western methods 

No neglect of Turkish art of the past, both in academies 
of art and m conservatories, as a subject of observation 

The A cade my of h tne . 1 rts The first Government institu- 
tion opened in Turkey to teach painting, sculpture, and 
anhitecture in the European style was the School of Fine 
Arts It was founded by the Ministry of Ckimmerce in 
1883 and placed under the control of the Mhmstry of 
Education in 1887 In 1917 it attained the status of an 
institution of higher education under the name of the 
Higher School of Fine Arts, and 10 1926 it was organised 
as the Academy of Fine Arts on the lines of similar Euro- 
pean institutions 

The Academy of Fine Arts is an institution of higher 
education No tuition fee is taken from the students 
Regular attendance is required The Academy has four 
departments architecture, painting, decorative arts, and 
Turkish decorative arts The Department of Architecture 
IS an art course producing specialists, of whom the new 
Turkey is in great need In the last decades of the Otto- 
man period the new buildings of the cities were erected by 
builders w ho had neither artistic taste nor knowledge To- 
day Turkey has many young architects, and the Academy 
of Fine Arts has become a centre of work, research, and 
creative activity The Academy now gathers under its 
roof more students than the total number of architects 
now at work who were trained before the Repubhean era 

Mvate SchMlt. At present there exist 6 American 
private schools in Turkey 3 of which are in Istanbul, 
and I each at I9el-Tarsus, Izmir, and Kaysen-Talas In 
Istanbul there are 8 French, z Bulgarian, 2 English, i 
Iranian, and 5 Italian schools, and at iskenderun i Italian, 
and at Izmir 2 Italian schools 


UNIVERtITIEt 

UNIVERtlTY OF ANKARA 
(Ankara UnivtnitMi) 

ANKARA 
Founded 1944 

Recicr Prof ^svxbt Aziz Kansu 
Number of students 3.860 

Pubhcations' A monthly review is published by tbe 
Faculty of Arts and a quarterly review by the Faculty of 
Law 

Deans: 

Faculty of Arts Prof Enver Ziya Karal 
Faculty of Lam Prof Zekx Mbsut Alsan 
Faculty of Medicine Prof Dr AboOlkadzr Noyaw 
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Fmemtty of ArU: 

AjUkO0»t CxMA^Aur (G«ocrapI>y) 

AlTIUPAA, SlITASl. 

Ba^oALV, MvZAJrrM (PftTCholo^). 

Baykal, Bkkir Sitki (Modem History). 

Bonnkav (French Philology) 

Bokata?, Pbstsv (Fcrfklore) 

Callikm, Mac (Geology). 

Obkkli, Hamit (En|&h Philology). 

Ebkrhakd jfChineee Philology ) 

Gatsmby (English Philology^ 

GOtkrbock. 

Kansu, Sbvkbt Aziz (Anthropology) 

KaKAL, EnVBR ZlYA. 

Kun, Halasi. 

Kurat, a. Nimxt (Modem History) 

Lanosbbrgrr (Prehistoric History) 

Lugal, Nbcati. 

Oman, NRCMBrrtM Halil (Turkish Literature). 

Ozco, Mblarat (German Philology) 

Pratt (Psycholo^). 

Rohdb (Latin and Greek) 

Rubbn (Sanskrit) 

FacuUy of Law' 

Alban, Zkki Mesut (Interaational Law) 

Ansay, Sabri Sakir (Hutory of Law and Procedure) 
ArskbOx, Esat (Civil Law). 

Dxrbii» Suhryy (Administrative Law) 

EsiAi, BOlknt Nuri (Constitutional Law) 

GOkturx, HOsryin Avmi (Civil Law). 

Kantar, Baha (Commercial Law) 

Hir?, Ernest (Philosophy of Law) 

KoLodLU, Mahmut (Economics) 

OduzodLU, H Cahit (Civil Law) 

Srvic, Vasyi Ra^it (Roman Law). 

SuR, Padil Hakki (Public Finance) 

FacuUy of M«d%cin* 

Aoasal, Rasim (Mental Diseases). 

Asar, Efdal (Radiology) 

Atav, NOzhbt (Ear, Nose, and Throat) 

Birand, Izzbt (Orthopaedic) 

Canat, EyyCp (Physiopathology) 

Dilzmrb, Muhittin (Anatora )0 
Dirisv, N Sakir (Physiotherapy) 

Eckstrin ((jbild Diseases) 

Eranil, Nbcati (Pathology and Anatomy) 

Erkol, Macit (Physiology) 

GdRDORBN, SOreyya (Ophthalmology) 

Kamay, Behcet (Forensic Medicine) 

Karasu, Nusret (Internal Diseases) 

Marchionini (Dermatology). 

Melchior (Dental Diseases) 

Mutlu, Kamile Skvki (Histology) 

Novan, Abdulkadir (Internal Diseases) 

Pamir, Zeki Hakki (Internal Diseases) 

PuLKWKA (Pharmacology) 

SARiBAg, SOkrO Yusuf (Neurology) 

Srrav, Kemal (Urology) 

SoKULLU, Kamil (Sur«W) 

Tanav, SOrevya (Pathology and Anatomy). 

Tmz, Irfan (Internal Diseases) 

Toktay, Bedii $akir (Psychology) 

UzLUK, Feridun Nafiz (Deontology) 

Additional Teaching Staff 
Lecturers 48 


ItTANBUL UNIVERSITY 
(Ittensm Unimitoti) 

BAYEZIT, ISTANBUL 
Founded 1896, reorganised m 1927 amd 1933 
Roctar Prof Siddik Sami Onar 
Sacrolary Fkrit ZGhtO CrOcC 
LUrrartoH . Fkhmi Karatay. 

The library contauis 196,000 volumes. 

Kamber of students* 10.784 


Dbaks: 

FacuUy of Arts' Prof Hamit Onounsu. 
FacuUy Economtcs: Prof. Omxr Cxlal Sarc 
FacuUy Law Prof Hif*i Veldkt. 

FaeuUf* of Msdtaus: Prof. Muhittin Erkl 
FacuUy of Sctsnco. Prof Fahir YXM19AY 


PfiohHsoRS. 

FaaUty of Arts: 

Adivar, Haliob Boif, b.a. (English Uteraturs) 

Aryol, Ibramim HaxkI (Physical Geography). 

Antbl. Saorxttin Cblal (ladagogy). 

Arat, Rarmbti (OMupaniave TorxtM PhUotogy). 

Arat, Ranmxti (TurUsh Islamic Art). 

VoN Aster, Ernst (History and Pbilosopby). 

Aurrsacm, Erich (Romance Laagumges). 

Bavsum, Cavit (History) 

Bazrll, C. B. (English Languid and General Linguistics). 
Bosch, Emin (Hellmlstic and Roman History). 

Bossrrt, Hklmuth (Hittltology) 

Cafkroolu, Ahmet (Comparative Turkish Philology). 
Derkot, BESiMjTurkish GeogrRphy). 
f>iEZ, Ernest (Turkish Islamic Art) 

Ertalyan, Ismail Hikmet (History and Old Turkish Liters* 
ture) 

Iff lEooLU Mazhar Sevkbt (General Philosophy and ILogic). 
Kranz, Walter (History and Philosophy) 

Mansrl, Arif MOfit (Mlnoan and Greek History). 

Mbszaros (Turkology) 

Muller (En^h ^UoIoEy) 

Oncunsu, Hamit (Turkish and European History). 

Peters, Wilhelm (Pedagogy) 

Ritter, Hrlmutm (Oriental Studies) 

S1VAVU401L, Sabri Esat (Psychok^) 

TanoAlu, Ali Tevfik (Emnomic uromphy}. 

Tarlan, Ali Nikat (Hktory and Old Turki^ Literature). 
Tun 9, $BKtF (Sociology and Ethies). 

YfNANf, MOkrimin Halil (Turkish and Islamic History). 


FacuUy of Ecowomfcs 

Baban, $OkrO ((^neral Economics and Financial Theory). 
Barkan (Economic History) 

FinoikoGlu, Ziyattin Fahri (Sociology and Political 
Science) 

Isaac, Alfred (Business Economics) 

Kessler, Gerhard (Sociology and Social Politics) 

Kuyucak (Public Finance), 

Neumark. Fritz (General Economics and Theory of Finance). 
Ozeken, Ahmet Ali (Applied Economics) 

Rostov, Alexander (History and Geography of Economics). 
Sarc, Omer Cklal (Statistics and Ap^ied Economics). 
SuvLA, Rzfji ^UkrU (General Economics and Financial 
Theory) 


FacuUy of Law 

Ba^cil, Ali Fuat (Constitutional Law) 

Delcksay, Mustafa Resit (Law Court, Bankruptcy). 
B1LG141N, Mehmrt Ali (Commercial Law). 

Birsbn, Kehalrttin (Civil Law) 

Crozat, Charles fPubhc l.aw) 

Goknil, Mazhar Nedim (Commercial Law) 

GAnsnsay, Samin (Civil Law) 

Kubali, Ruseyin Naii i (Constitutional Law) 

Marpin, Ebul’ola (Civil I.aw). 

Okakdan, Recaj Galif (Public Law) 

Onar, Siddik Sami (Admimstrative Law) 

Schwarz, Andre (Roman I-aw) 

Sevio, Muammbr Rasit (International Law). 

Taner, Tahir (Criminal Law) 

Vbldet, Hifzi (Civil Law) 

Yoruk, Abdulhak Kemal (Introduction to I.aw) 

FacuUy of Medicine: 

Aksoy, Ziya Cemal (Dental Surgery) 

Alantar, Ihsan Hilmi fChiMreirs Diseasea and Therapy) 
Arel, Fahri (Surgery) 

Ata, Pertkv (Dental Diseases and Therapy) 

Atay, Kemal (Surgery) 

Behcet, Hulusi (Dermatology and Syphilology) 

Bblcbr, Nihat Resat (H>^rology and Climatology) 
Bsncuu, Nacj (Opbthalmok^) 

Beekman. Ahmet Tbvfik (Physiotherapy) 

Brrkol, Nurbttim Au (Anatomy). 
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Bilhan, Nebil (fnternal Ui»ease«) 

Braun, Hugo (Microbiology and Parasitology) 

^BTiNCiL, Arif Ismrt (Internal Diseases) 

CuBUK^u, Osman Cevdbt (Radiology and Physiotherapy) 
Dbvrim, Kazim Esat (Dental Diseases and Therapy' 

Kobli, Ekrkm §erif (Internal Diseases) 

Ekdukan, Bkh^et Sabit (Urology) 

Erei, Muhittian (Hygiene) 

Erei , SiNASt Hakki (Surgery) 

I' RRZ, (Gyna3< ologv and Obstetrics) 

Frank, Erich (Internal jUineascs) 

GbKAY, Fahrettin Kerim (Mental Diseases). 

GdKMEN, Muhterku (Physiotherapy) 

GOchan, Muzaffer Esat (Internal Diseases). 

GOrkan, KA/tM Ismail (Surgery) 

GvrkAn, Suat Ismail (Dental Diseases and Therapy) 
Haurowitz, Fki lO (Biological and Medical Chemistry). 
Hirsch, Julius (Hygiene) 

Incbdayi, Crvat Kerim (Dermatology and Syphilology) 
Diorlf, NFfET C>UMtt (Internal Diser^) 
kantorowitz, Alfred (Surgery oi the Teeth, Mouth, and 
Skm). 

Kastarlak, Nabi (Pharmacodynamics and Therapeutics). 
Kazancimi , Tevfik Rkmzi (Gynascology and Obstetrics) 0 
Maskar, Uveyb (Histology) 

Oktbm, Ziya (Microbiology and Parasitology) 

Ohol, KOstO (Prosthetic). 

Peterfi, Tibor (Histology) 

Sakar, Akif !^akir (Chikl Surgery and OrthopaBdics) 
Sarfyknbr, AHMEt MOnir (Child Surgery and Orthopaedics). 
Schwarz, Philip (Pathological Anatomy) 

•^ivsAi , ^evKKT Sai ih (Children’s Diseases and Therapy) 
Iavat, SruAT (Pli.innacod>naauc8 and Therapeutics). 

Fezel, Kkrem Behcet (Internal Diseases). 

Tokkr, Burhankttin (Surgery) 

Turhan, Bssim (Pathological Anatomy). 

UNVER, SOhbyi. (History of Medicine) 

UzMAN, Mazhar Osman (Mental Diseases) 

WiMTERSTUiN, Hans (General Physiology). 

Yaigin, Hikmft (Forensic Medicine) 

Yalim, /.KKi (Hy^enc) 

Ybner, Muzaffer I^bvki (Internal Diseases) 

/rrkn, /.KKi (Anatomy) 

Faculty of Sctenc0 
Are, Cahit (Higher Algebra) 

Arndt, Fritz (General Chemistry) 

BaTTALOAZI, I'AHIRE 

Hrauner, I.ro (Gener.il Botany). 

Brrusch, Eunwio (Chemistry) 

Constable, Fredrik Horn (Physical Chemistry) 

Duval, Patric (Geometry) 

Eckert 

Erim, Kerim (Analytical Mathematics) 

Fouciit, Marcel (General Physics) 

Giz, Fazila :;»EVKir 

Hfubronn. Ai fhku (Pharmacobotany) 

Kosswio, Kurt (Zooloay} 

Pamir, Hamit Nafiz (G^logy a 
Kovds, Thomas (Astronom^ 

Semin, Fkrkuii 

Terzioglu. Nazim (Mathematics) 

Yar, All (Higher Algebra) 

Yeniv'ay, Fakir (General Physics) 

ZuBKM, Zust (F.xperimentiil Physics). 

Adilition.Tl Teaching Staff 
TVofi'Ssors 127 

Lectureis 43 

Asst Lecturers 350 
Dexents 10 1 


TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY OF ISTANRUL 

ISTANBUL 
I'oundod 18S3. 

Rector Ord lYof Tkvkik Faylan 
General Secretary Ekkem Rf-jIT Uluc. 

Ltbrartan Famrsttin Ardan 

The library contains iz.ooo volumes. 

N\iniber of students i.ioo 
Publication' Bulletin (hve per year). 


Dbans: 

Faculty of Ctvtl Engineerxng Ord Prof Ihsam Imam. 
Faculty of Architecture Ord Prof Emin <^at 
I acuity of Mechanical Engineering Prof Dr Ratip 
Bskker 

J acuity of Electrical Engineering. Prof Fuat KOlOnx. 
IhlOFESSORS- 

Ardamai^ Kifki (Costmgs) 

AkIsan, Ferioun (Kesistance of Materials) 

Berkbn, Burhanettin, Ord (Hydraulics). 

Berkman, Ali Fuat (Costings) 

Berkman, Enver (Railways) 

Berks, Riza (Harbours) 

Berker, Dr RatIp (Mechanics). 

Bonatz, Paul (Architecture). 

CiVAOfiLu, Ilhami (Chemistry) 

Dilcan, Hamit (Mathematics). 

Duscio (Power Engmeeirng) 

Dufrbsnoy, Jacoue (Mathematics). 

Engez, 1^ Necati (Irrigation) 

Erem, Hulki, Ord (Heating and Ventilations). 

Fouchb (Electricity) 

GOkooAan, Dr Mukbil (Roads and Highways). 

GOzh, liiSAN (^Watcr Supply) 

Grabscheid, Dr (Power Transmission) 

Holzmeister (Architecture) 

{ NAN, Ihsan, Ord (Reinforced Concrete). 

NAN, Dr Mustafa (Resistance of Materials). 

Ilbri, Hilmi (Mechanics). 

Kuran, Dr Said (Reinforced Concrete). 

KOlOnk, Fuat (I’ledrit Machinery) 

KCkkv0o6lu, NubTER (Physics) 

Mavitan, Kudrkt (Aero Engines) 

Naubanto6lu, Dr Re? at (Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration) 

Onat, Emin, Ord (Architecture) 

Olsnrr (Town Plannine) 

Pallin (Roads and Highways). 

PbynircioAlu, Dr Hamdi (^il Mechames). 

Skzarar, Burhanettin, Ord (Electric MeasurezoMits) 
Serdaro6lu, Dr Nami (Chemistry) 

Santur, Mustafa (High-Frequency Wireless). 

Sayar, Malik (Geology) 

Sarman, Fuat (Surveying) 

Semin, Ferruh (Descriptive Geometry). 

TAYLAN, Tkvfik, Ofd (Railways) 

Taylor, J Lockwood (Aeroplanes). 

Telfer, Edmond (Naval Architecture) 

Turkmen, Abduiiah (Steel Construction) 

UzDiLEK, Salih Murat, Ord (Physics). 

Ulkkn, Hn MI ZiYA (History of Axt). 


Additional Teaching Staff. 


I’rofessors 

43 

Supervisors 

20 

Tutors 

39 

Assistants 

80 

l.eLturers 

6 


COLLEGES AND HIGHER INSTITUTES OF 
LEARNING 

GAZI PEDAGOGIC INSTITUTE 

ANKARA 

Founded 1926. 

Director Hamdi Ak'verdi. 

Number of teaching staff 69 
Number of students 445 

*gUzel sanatlar akadcmisi 

(Aetdtmy of FiM Arte) 

ISTANBIIL-Findiku 
F ounded 1881 
Director Burhan Toprak 

• See page 338. 
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MTAIItUL YJUKtCK EKONOMI ¥E TIOARET OKOlO 
(tclM«l tf EcMMMtet MK GoMamtial leitMt) 

Dir 0 ctor: Dr. Mibad Sayar 
AsststaiU Dtrector Kao. Esin 
S0cr0taiy: Irfan Sozbr 
Registrar: SAnYX Gungor 
Treasuref: Sivszad Mrngul 
Librarian ‘ Asuman Ozoran 

The library contains 7.633 volumes 
Number of students' 1,218 

Professors: 

Alkan. Isuet j^Busmess Adnuuistratioa) 

Arda, Macio (Economic Geography) 

Arkun, Osman Fikrkt (Accountancy) 

Balmumcular, Sedat (History of Commerce) 

Birsen, Dr Kemalettin (Civil Law) 

Campbell, Norman (En^h Language) 

CooRE, Aban Hay (English Language). 

Dbmirel, Dr Esad (Economics) 

DereoAlu. Ihsan Ali (Transport, Tariffs) 

Evrrnos, Mozapfer (French Language) 

GOkntl, Mazhar Nrdim (Mercantile Law) 

G0L9CH, Fazil (Commercial Anthmclic) 

Hakarar, Refet (Constitutional Law) 

Karatay, Fehmi (French Language) 

Kaya, ^bvket (Statistics). 

Kiver, Nihao (Accountancy) 

Kuwcak, Hazim Atif (Money, Banking). 

Onar, Dr SiDDiK Sami (Proaecutioa and Bankruptcy Law). 
Oort, Celal (French Language). 

Sav, Saffet (French Language) 

SayAr, Nihad (Public Fmanoe, Budget) 

Saydar, Rasim (Accountancy) 

Saymak, Hamit (Higher Mathematics) 

SoMER, Fair (Fmancial Law and Mathematics) 

Ta^our, Ra^it (Commodities) 

Toloa, Muammbr (Business Law and Social Econoimcs) 

Tosbi, Dr Sadrettin (Co-operative Society) 

Toyoar, S BehlOi (English Langu.ige) 

Weinbr, Karl (German Language) 

Yazici, Beoi (Insurance). 

YdROK, A Kemal (International Law) 

YOcesoy. Cevat (French Language) 

YCzak, Nedim Mazhar (French Language). 

ROBERT COLLEOE 

BEBEK P K 8. ISTANBUL 
Founded 1803 

President Floyd H Black 
Librarian C H Tuyc.il 

The library contains 48,000 volumes 
Teaching staff 31 professors, 33 lecturers 
Number of students 936 (798 Turkish, 138 foreigners) 
There is a Faculty of Arts and Sciences (including 
Commerce) and a .School of Engineering 

8IYA8AL BILGILER OKUlU 
(Ankara School of Political Scitact) 

ANKARA 
Founded 1856 

President Prof Yavuz Abadan, ll d 
Vice-President P'rhmi Yavuz, m sc (econ ). 

Principal Baha Tuna, ll m 
The hbrary contains 35,500 volumes 
Number of students 498 

Pubhcation. Styastl Btlgtler Okitlu Dergist (quarterly). 
Professors 

Aker, Abdullah, d sc (econ ) (Bookkeeping). 

Alsan, Zbki Mesut, ll m (International Law) 

Arar, Krmal, ll m (Commercial Law) 

Arik, Fikret, ll d (Civil Law). 

Balkar, Kemal, ll m. (Administrative Law). 

Buryak, Rifke, ll.m (Political History). 

Celikbas, Fetbi, m sc (econ ) (Economics) 


Ertuo, Has^n RbSik, LL.M. (Administrative Law). 

EasN. BOLEinr Ndri, ll.o. (Cooatitutional Law) 

Ets, Muhlm, D.ac. (econ.) (Eooooroioa). 

GdRELi, Ismail, ll.m. (Public Adminlstrstioo). 

Inan, Sxfiil oac. (econ.) (Budget and Publk Credit). 
Karafaki, Ismail, ll m (Civil Law). 

KOni,' Burhan, ll d (CnminaJ Law). 

Sanus, Burhan, D.ac. (econ ) (Credit and Money). 

Selbh, HAmit Sadi, litt d. (Economic Geography). 

SuR, Fadil Hakki, d sc. (econ ) (Public Finsnoe) _ 

Zbki, K Ural, m.d. (Urban and Social Hygiene). * 

YUK8EK ZIRAAT ENSTITUsU 
(Nii^ar Acricultnral Inallfirta of Ankara) 

ANKARA 
Founded 1933 

Rector Prof Fazli Fair YegOl 
Administrative Adviser M Ali Bagana 
General Secretary lYof Dr Omer Tarman 
Treasurer Rbfxi Bendkrlioov 
Librarian • (Vacant) 

^gistrar Vasfi Ekiner 

The library contains 50,000 volumes and pamphlets 
Deans 

Faculty of Veterinary Science Prof Dr Selahattin Nbjat 
Yalki 

Faculty of Agriculture • Prof Dr Ekrem ROfTO Izmbn 
Faculty of Natural Sciences Prof. Dr Revest Ahmet 
Birant 

Faculty of Agricultural Professions Prof, Dr Aeif Vbli 
Akman 

Faculty of Forestry Prof Dr Fikri Saat^ioOlu 
Professors 

Faculty of Agriculture' 

Aran, Dr Sadri (Viniculture and Gardening) 

Demirta(^, Dr Hamit (Agricultural Implements and Mach* 
ineryL 

Kansu, Dr Sedat (Agricultural Chemistry) 

KOylO, Dr Kazim (Director of Lronomir Management) 
Oraman, Dr Nail (Viniculture and Gardening) 

Tariman, Dr CelAi (Plant Growing) 

Yarkin, Dr Ibrahim (Zootechny). 

Faculty of Agricultural Pro/etstont 
Akman, Arif (Agricultural Professions). 

Da^er, Tevfik (Duector of Fibre Technology Institute) 
Tkkbli, Sait (Director of Agricultural Protessions Institute 
Faculty of Natural Saencet. 

Birant, §kvket 
Okay, Mecit 
Tolunay, Mitat 
Faculty of veterinary Science' 

Akcay, Sevki (Pathology) 

Ayoon, SOrbvva (Director of Hygiene, Bacteriology, and 
Feeding Institute) 

Aysoy, Samuel (Internal Diaeaaes). 

Ba^er, Tevfik (Surgery). 

Bkrkbr, S Zeki (Director of the Surgical loatitutc) 
Bkkkmen, Latif (Hygiene) 

Diioimkn, Hilmi (Director of Anatomical Institute) 

Kural, $RMSI (Anatomy). 

OvTUN, $OkrO (Parasitology) 

Toktay, Beoii (Physiology) 

TOzdil, Nrvzat (ParaBitok^). 

Yai ki, S Nejat (Internal Diseases). 

YegCl, F Faik (Director of Pharmacological and Toxico- 
logical Institute) 

YOkSEK ZIRAAT iNtTlTdtO ORMAN PAKULTISI 
(PMElty •! FoTMtry) 

BCyUKDERE-BAH<PEKOY 
Founded 1857, reorganised 1893, *909. *934 
Dean Prof Dr Fikrxt Saat^ioolu, oec fuel habil 
(Silviculture). 

The library contains 5,588 volumes 
Number of students. 362. 

Pubhcation' Ankara Yitkuk Ztraal EnstUfUH Uergtsi 
(quarterly, Editor Prof Dr. Isfendiyar Esat Kadastxe). 
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PRorBssoKs: 

Acatay, Dr Gafur (Forest Entomology and Protection) 
Bxrksl, Dr Admam (Wood Technology and Utilisation). 

Dikxr, Mazhar, Ord (Forest Policy and Management) 

FIrat, l>r Fxhim (Timber Production, Forestry Economics, and 
Dendrometry) 

Ilkmxn, Dr i^ERKF Nuri (Economics) 

Irmak, Dr. Asar (Ecology and Soil Science) 

Oksai , E Moh! is, Ord (Forest Botany) 

SAATQlodunu, Dr Fikrkt (Silviculture) 

TAVfANOflLU, Dr Fair (I.oggmg-Transporlation) 

Additional Teaching Staff 
l^ecturcra 


LEARNED AND SOIENTIPIC SOCIETIES 

■rititli Inititut* of Archaoologjr at Ankara: c/o Institute 
id Arthieology, Kegenfs Park, London, N W i, f 1048 
with the objci t of furthering British contributions to 
Anglo- Turkish co operation in the archieology of Tur- 
key, and kindled subjects sui h as anthropology, folk- 
lore, and ethnology, provides a lentrc for researtii 
workeis and for the training of students. Dir Prof 
John Garstang 

Oografya EnatHiMI {Geographical Institute) Istanbul- 
Findikli, Kdebiyat l akultesi. University, f 1933, Dir 
I Hakki Akyou, Ihibls Recherches sur la structure de 
la rSgton de Smyrne, Istanbul 1930 (with the text 10 
Turkish), Editors E CwAPur, I Hakki Akyol, 
Remarques sur la circulation et I'utiUsation des eaux aux 
environs d' Angora. Istanbul 1930 (with the text in 
Turkish), Editors E Chaput, I Hakki Akyol, 
Le Meandre de Golcuh pris du Bosphore, Istanbul 1934 
(with the text in Turkish), Editors E Chaput, I 
Hakki Akyol, Cograft arastirmalar , Istanbul 1938 
(with the text in French). Editor Drsim Darkot, 
Kartogra/ya derslert, Istanbul 193Q, Editor IIb&im 
Darkot, Iktisadi cografya, (i) Enerp Maynaklart (Tof 
kimiir Beyax k<mHr Petrol), Istanbul 1940, Editor Ali 
Tanoolu, UmumH cografya dersleri, Cilt i, Klimatologi, 
Istanbul 1941, Editor Ahmet Arorl, Ztraat hayati, 
I Orta iklim memlehetlerinde Ziraat, Istanbul 19^2, 
Editor All Tanoolu, Manyas havsasinin morfolojtk 
etUdd, Istanbul 1946 (with the text in French), Editor 
Ismail Yalcinlar, Dogu Karadenu daglannda glasyai 
morfolojt sektllert, Istanbul 1945 (with the text in 
German), Editor Sirri Ehinc 

TUrk Dll KHnimil {lurhish Linguistic Society) Ankara, 
I 1033. Pres Rr^iat Sbmskttin Sirkr, Sec -Gen 
Hasan Rk^it Tankut, ihibl TArh Oil (bi-monthly) 

TBrtl Tarlb Kanuna {'rurhish Historical Society) Ankara, 
f 1931. Pres l*rof ^bmsrddin GOnaltay, Sec Uluo 
Igubmir, Pttbl Bulletin 

Tvrklali AtatalaliaN at NaHMui RlfMi: Ankara 

Tarklsh EaMitmiC taaiaty: Ankara, Gen Sec Dr Muhlis 
Etb 

TarkMl Law AMiCiatiaR: Ankara, I^es K Turan, ll 8 . 

M p 

TarMtli NMIaal AMadaNaa: Istanbul. 

TdfWyd ElWlitflsi (Institute of Turkology) Istanbul-B^ezit, 
Univerdty, Dir Prof Dr Kopruluzadr M Fuad, 
library contains 10,000 volt 

MUtEUMt 

Alfcaalaji miaai Aafcara (ANAora Arcketological Museum). 
Ankara, f 1923, the museum is intended to become the 
central mnsenm of Turkey, Prehistoric and Hittite 
aiftiquities, Dir Nuri Gdxcm. 


(Education) 

Etlmacrapliieal llataaM: Ankara; f. 1927; specimens of 
Turkish and Islamic art 

Istanbul Arkaalaji Mflaaii {Archaologtcal Museum)' Istan- 
bul, f 1S69. first collection of antiquities started by 
Field-Marshal Fethi AhmM Pasha in 1947, museum 
comprises the Museum of Oriental Antiquities, a 
chemical laboratory, and a library contaimngjbooks of 
Western and Eastern origin. Dir. Aziz Ogan 
Elkl farfc Esarltri MOatsi (Museum of Oriental Antiquitus) 
Istanbul, f 19*7. contains antiquities of Sumerian, 
Assyrian, Hittite, I’hrygian, Parthian, Egyptian, and 
Himyarite origin. Dir Aziz Ogan, Curator Osman 
Sumer 

Museum of Konya: Konya, this museum contains valuable 
MSS , rugs, and wo^work, forming a rich collection 
of Turkish works of art 

Porfamon Museum: Bergama, the histoncal relics dis- 
covered as the result of excavations conducted at 
I’ergamon are stored here 

Saint Sophia Museum : Istanbul, f 1934, Saint Sophia is 
hou-sed in the Byzantine Basilica, built by Justiman and 
dedicated in a u 537, it was a church until 1453, after 
which it became a mosque, in 1934 made a State 

museum, contains Byzantine and Ottoman antiquities. 
Dir Muzaffbr Ramazanoglu 
Topkasi Sarayi Mueeum: Istanbul, palace built by Molfkm- 
med II. collection of Turkish armour, china, and silver- 
ware, 18.000 MSS in the library. Dir (Vacant), 
attached to Topkapi Sarayi Museum 
Musaum of Turkish and Islamic Art: fine collection of 
Turkish rugs and MSS , Dir Abdul Kadir Erdo- 
gan 

TOrkiye Askeri Mfizesi (M useum of the Janissaries). Istan- 
bul, f 1846, military uniforms and trophies the 
14th century onward:>, Dir Col S(;krO BOttbm 

LIBRARIES 

The mam libraries in the Republic of Turkey are wholly 
dependent upon the Ministry of Education Many of the 
libraries existing in the cities, the university libraries, and 
those of other institutes of higher education, together with 
the institutes connected with them, and the museum 
hbranes, are of this class 

LM af Turkish Lihrarisa 

Istanbul 

ItianhttI Uuivarsity Uhrary: Istanbul-Bayezit, 196,000 
vols , Libranan Fbhmi Karatay 
Rabart Cailaga Library: Bebek PK. 8, 48,000 vols; 
Librarian C H Tuygil 

Library at tlia Tacbnicai Uuhrarilty: 22.000 vob , Librarian 

Fahrbttin Aroan. 

BayaMt Publie Library. 

VaiuMdia Library. 

St Sophia Library. 

SSlayRMUilya Ubnury. 

Naraamaalya Library. 

KSprlW Library. 

Aril Elliadi Ubnwy. 

Natl SillM AiaUbrary. 

Nallaaal Library. 

Mural Malla Library. 

PaNb Libiary. 

RailpPaiaUbrary. 

Hlwfv Paia Library. 
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AMKAItA 

mrmnf •! tn* Party; COOt&lQS 60.000 VOlS 

Uhrary at M Miatolry at PaMk lartractiaa: contains 
40.000 vols. 

Ubwy at tha Chamkar at Dapalias: contains 30.000 vols 
PaMic Llkrary. 

Other Libraries 

Mik Akmat Pafa Ukrary: Afyon. 

Takallagla Likra^: Antalya 

Vicaa MakaMi Paya Ukrary: Antalya Akseki 

Paairtk'* Ukrary: Antalya Elmali. 

Bayaait Ukrary: Amasya 

Miaiitry at Etfacatiaa Ukrary: Bolu 

Paktte Ukrary: Bursa 

Ulaaaaii Likrary: Bursa 

Orbaa Ukrary: Bursa 

Natianal Ukrary: Qorum 

Paapla't Ukrary: iskihp 

talimiya Ukrary: Edirne 

PaMic Ukrary: Antakya 

PaMic Ukrary: Iskendenin. 


HaNi NaaHI PakHc Ukrary: IsparU. 

Haci AU’CflaaM Ukrary: Isparta Yalva9. 
PaMic Ukrary: Isparta $ Karaaga^. 

HiMUr Ukrary: Ismir 
Laci^, Ukrary: Kastomom 
Rcfit Ettcirti Ukrary: Kaysen 
Tahtia Aga Ukrary: Drgtip 
Yasat Aga Ukrary (Matcaai) : Konya 
National Likrary: Konya 
VakH Pafa Ukrary: Katahya 
MaraMyo Ukrary: Manisa 
PaMic Ukrary: Madatia Darende. 

Hoca Maitata Eftoadi Library: Mugla 

Natloaai Likrary: Nigde 

Damat Ikrahim PaMic Ukrary: Nigde Nevfehir 

Halil Nari Ukrary: Nigde Bor 

IQaklic Likrary: Rise 

Ramaaanogla Library: Seyhan Adana. 

Riaa Nar Likrary: Smop 
Pnkiic Library: Trabzon 
Ministry of Edacation Ukrary; Yozgat. 
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TtlRKEY— (PtACES OF Interest) 


PLACEfe OF 


TOURIST ORQANIIATIONt 
TeiiritI AftMlM 

■Mill v» Yayin 0«ml MasOrittgil, Tvrtxm OairMl WMir- 
lllgfl (Bureau of Tourist Affatrs) Turkish l^ress Dept , 
Ankara, f 1937. SOkeyya Ergun. 

Ig« Turfim Cemiyeli {The ^gean lounst Association) 
lUralat^ilar ve Ihracalctlar, Birligi binasi, Bmnci 
Kbrdon, Irtnir, f 1945, Dir B«HfBT Uz 

ANTIQUITIES AND PLAGES OF INTEREST. 

f 

Turkey possesses a pleasant climate and much natural 
beauty and in many attractions for tounstn 

and lovers of art 

Asia Minor, a real connecting hnk between Hast and 
West, contains the remains of many civilisations, starting 
from prohiatoru up to tmxlorn times The Hittitc, ancient 
Grecian, Persian, Homan, Byzantine, Seldjuk, and Otto- 
man civilisations liave left in turn indelible marks 

Istanbul (Constantinople), the capital of Byzantium, 
praised by I,amartine. Ixiti, and I'arrere, affords much 
pleasure and interest to the visitor through its original 
aspect. Its magnificent mosques (locoratecl with slender 
minarets, and its numerous remains of Byzantine civilisa- 
tion alternating with the Turbe (mausoleums) of deceased 
sultans Surrounded by imposing walls, with the famous 
OMtIa Ql Ytdikult on the west, Istanbul lies on the flank 
of hills crowned by the IWoMiaa Of 81. Sophfl, whose 
beautiful antu^ue mosaics adorning its internal walls have 
been recently uncovered and which constitute the purest 
masterpiece of Byzantine art, the MOMUt Of Sultan Ahmot, 
with its six minarets, the Motquo Of Suloimnn, of har- 
monious an hitcctural shape, the Moiquo of RQttom Pntlia, 
possessing walls covered with admirable faience (The 
Mosque of St Sophia w'as transformed in 1034 
museum ) Excavations carried out under the clirc>ctiou of 
American an liaxilogists have uncovered ruins and w'orks 
of Byzantine art of an inestimable historical value 

On the Seraglio point, which is ornamented with a statue 
of Kcmal Atatilrk, the old Topkmpi PrIrco contains the 
marvellous riches of the sultans' treasury The MuMum 
of AntiquItlOl contains interesting Greek, Homan, and 
Assyrian sculptures as well as numerous woiks of Hittite 
art The Musoum Of tlli jRnitMriil is a mirror of Turkish 
military pomp during the course of modern history F'urther 
away the Grand Bazaar, in a maze of lanes, spreads liefore 
the eyes of the tourist a large number of works of art 
made on the spot by skilful craftsmen 

Facing Istanbul, Galata raises its Qriirvrm Towtr, and 


INTEREST 


at the further end of the Golden Horn is situated Eyub, 
containing the tomb of Osmanli digmtaries. 

The Bosphorus, dominated by the CmUm Rf RrmrU RMI 
ArrIoI HitiRr, IS lined with picturesque palaces on its two 
banks The European and Asiatic coasts contain numerous 
summer resorts, among which Bebek, Therapis, and Yeni- 
kuey are particularly worth a visit 

The Municipality of Istanbul has organised an annual 
"Tourist Season” lasting from August ist to the end of 
September, which includes many entertainments such as 
garden parties, regattas, theatrical performances, etc The 
!^lkna festival assembles m Istanbul every year and the 
cheerful youth of the w hole Peninsula, with their coloured 
costumes and national dances, are a real dehght for the 
trourist 

In the Sea of Marmara the Princes' Islands enjoy in 
summer a delicious climate There are also many c^her 
fashionable bathing places, such as hlorya, Moda, Kihos, 
buadiye, etc Worthy of mention also are the hot baths of 
Yalova, three hours’ distance from Istanbul, known since 
Roman times Hotels possessing all the requirements of 
moilern comfort, parks, and casinos have been built 
recently The return journey may be done in a single day 

At the foot of Mount Olympus, Bursa (ancient Brusa), 
picturesquely built on three table-lands and crowned by 
a castle, attracts m vny visitors, not only for its sulphur 
and iron baths, but also for its beautiful mausoleums 
belonging to the sultans, and its famous Qretn Mosqat 
built in 1420 by Mahmut I A single day is sufccient for 
the ascent of Mount Olympus — 8,200 ft (2,500 m ) — 
from where a splendid panorama is to be seen, groups of 
skiers ga there in winter A regular service is run between 
Bursa and Istanbul by the T-urkish Maritime Lines 
I’assengers are carncnl by ship as far as the small port 
of Mudanya, which is joined to Bursa by a railway 20 
miles (42 km ) in length 

It IS also possible to reach Bursa via Yalova The journey 
IS done by motor-bus m three hours 

Lastly, m the centre of Asia Minor, Ankara (the new 
capital) presents, side by side with interesting Roman rums 
and beautiful mosques dating from the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, an ensemble of large modern buildings 
which have been newly built, and will give the visitor an 
idea of the present working capacity and mitiative of the 
Turkish people 

The Ttin^R of Auguttut, possessing walls bearing the 
testament of the illustrious emperor, is worth the sx>eciai 
attention of the tourist TllR CHtRdRi, destroyed and rebuilt 
m the course of the numerous wars of old times, with its 
Greek and Roman inscriptions, is a real delight for archa;- 
ologists. 
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THE PREl?iS 


DAILIES 

Adana 

BhOo {To-day) ^^mak Caddesi 

D«liraknrt {Tht Democrat) Demokratevi, Borsa (^tkinazt 
Soka^ 68-58 

TMl Silli {The Turkish Word) Abidin Pa^a Cadden 
Ytnl Adsna (The New Adana) P O Box 117 

Ankara 

Ankara: P O Box 33 

Kadrat (Power)' Editor Prof Fuad KOprOlO, Organ of 
the Democratic Party 

UIhI (The Nation) Ulus Meydani, i 1919, Editor Paliu 
Atay 

Antakva 

YanIfQn (The New Day) IndnQ Caddciji 
Balikesir 

Bayktsir Postaii (Bahhestv Post) TOrk Pazari Basinicvi 
TIrk Dill (Ike Turkish Language) Turk Dili Sokak 
Bursa 

Ant (The Vow) Alamescit Sokagi 2, AtatOrk Bulvari 
Elazig 

Tnran: Taran Basimevi 

Eskiskhir 

Ponak: Yildiz Basimevi 

ISKENDERUN 

KurtHluy (Liberation) IndnU Caddesi 
Istanbul 

Akfam (The Evening) Ankara Giddesi, f 1916, Editor 
Nkcmbddin Sadak 

Apaytv Matini: Snnye ^^ar^si 10-12, Beyoglu, Greek 
Bnya: Kazeveci Sokak 8, Asmah Mescit, Beyoglu, Greek 
Cnmlinrfyft (The Republic) P O Box 246, f 1924: Editor 
Nadir Nadi 

En Son Dakika (The L atest Minute) Cagaloglu, f 1939, 
Editor H Rasim Us 

Epflimorli: Mueyyet Sokagi 8, Beyoglu, Greek 
HronOS: Ensteci Sokak, Saroglu Han, Galata, Greek 
damanak: Billur Sokak 10, Galata, Armenian 
KttWOl (Strength) P O Box 69, Editor Prof Fuad 
KdPRtJLO 

Lo Jovrnai d'Oriont: Sumer Han, Galata, French 
Marmara: Eski GUmrUk Caddesi 52, Galata, Armenian 
Momlokot (The Country) Ankara Caddesi 93 
Nor Lnr: Billur Sokak 10, Galata 

SonPotfaKrA^L ast Post) Cagaloglu, f 1930, Dirs AliU^a 
Kligil, Selim Emec 

Son ToltMl^ {The Last Telegraph) Cagaloglu, f 1937, 
Editor £ I Ben ICE 

Tanin (The Sound) Turbedar Sokak 18. Editor Husevin 
Cahit Yalcin 

Tasvir (The Description) Seref Sokak 35, Nuruismamye, 
Editor ZiYAD Ebuzziya 

Vaian (The Motherland) Vatanevi, MoUa Feneri Sokagi 
30-32, Cagaloglu. f 1940, Editor A E Yalman 
Yaria (Tomorrow) Ankara Caddesi 59 


Izmir 

Anadotu ( inatolia) Ikinci Beyler Sokak No *55, f 191 
Editor Haydar Izmir 
Izmir (Jcmtr) Gazi Bulvan, Detnirehi Han. 

YonI Alir (The New Astr) f 1894. Editor §bvket Bilcin 

IZMIT 

TOrk Yoiu (The lurkish Path) TUrk Yolu Matbaasi 
Kastamonu 

Birlik (Unity) Araba Pazan, Belediye Civari, iBirhk 
Matlmasi 

Konya 

Ekokon: Hukumct Alani 

Man ISA 

DoggUf (7 Ae Rtr/A) Gediz Basimevi 
tfik (I he I ight) Gediz Basimevi 

Mardin 

Ulut Sotl (7 he Voice of the Nation) Ulus Seal Matbaasi. 
Mrrsin 

YonI Mortin (The New Merstn) Yeni Mersin Basimevi 
Ordu 

QQzol Ordu (The Deauttfui Ordu) Ordu Ih Basimevi 
Tarsus 

Qillfk (7 he Smiler) Ataturk Caddesi 
Thkiruag 

Tofcirdaf : Tekirdag Bvsimevi 

Trabzon 

Trabzon: l^rk Basimevi 

Yoni ^91(1 he New Path) Yeni Yol Matbaasi, Uzun Sokak 
Urea 

Urta: KOprU Ba^i 

Van 

Yoni Yurd (Ihe New Motherland) Yeni Yurd Basimevi 

ZONGULDAK 

Kimflr (Coal) Karaelmas Yazi-Basimevi 

WEEKLIES 

Adapazari 

Adapazari: Eski Belediye Binasi 

Ada Pottati (The Island Post) Uztin^arfi, Kuyumcular 
Sokak 9 

Aeyon 

Domokrat Atyon (The AJyon Democrat) Doj^n Basimevi. 
Antalya 

folalo (The Waterfall) Belediye Ctvan 43. 

Ayvalik 

AyvaiHc: Ayvakk Matbaasi. 

Aydin 

Balova: Hiimi Tiikel Matbaasi 
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Bavka 

BStrstlll (The VoiC0 of Bafra)\ VaUn BasimevL 
Bartin 

Barlhi: Memleket Basimevi. 

Bolu 

■•to: Cnmhariyet Meydanl Karfisi, II Basimevi 
rm Btta yrhe Qreon Bdu): 11 Matbaasi 

Bursa 

■titr (Jto Marksty Uygun Basimevi 
Qankiri 

OMklrl: II Basimevi 

(ORUM 

(toms;: II Basimevi 

Erzincan 

Yfill InliittN {TU New Erztncan) II Matbaasi 
Erzurum 

Irmram: Erzurum Vilayet Matbaasi 
Gireson 

OtmSai (The ChaUerer)’ Ye^il Gireson Matbaasi 
YtfH ■!!•••• (The Green Gtreson) Yeyilgireson Idareevi 

ISPARTA 

HStrtt: Isparta Matbaasi 

Istanbul 

■•fStgU (The Indiscreet) Ca^alo|[lu Bo^bogaz Matbaasi 
■•Niokrtt Fottaii (The Democrat Poit) Cagaloglu Yokusu, 
KOroglu Matbaasi 

ttivros: Billur Sokak, Galata, Armenian 

Kiraglu: 

Enfteci Sokak, Saroglu Han 6. Galata. 

Greek 

Ovttn (Pride) Nuniosmaniye Caddesi 

Utak (The Uorucm) Istiklal Caddesi 509. Beyoglu, f i94'». 

Editor Boy Raoip $bvki YB91M 
Y««gan (7 he Seven Days) Ankara Caddosi, f 1933, Editor 
Boy Sedad Simavi 

KOtahya 

Kaitbya: II Basimevi 

NiAde 

Nigto: Nigde Basimevi 

Ordu 

tt flm i (The Loud yotce). GOreses Basimevi 
Salihli 

Hakikat (The Reality). Mithat Pa^ Caddesi 
Samsun 

■ttvaa (Security) Yeni Halkevt 
SllRT 

illli: Siirt Basimevi 

Trabzon 

DIklUlt (Attentumy Olcay Basimevi 
ZONOULDAK 

Tirfc M (Turhish Voice) Bingdl Matbaasi. Banka Sokak 

XX « 

m 


■ l-WlIKLl'lt 

Afvon 

Nabar (The News)' Smger Magazasi Osttt. 

Antalya 

Aatalya: Antalya Basimevi 

Ayoin 

••I (The Voice). Hilmi Tukd Matbaasi 
Bilecxk 

■•era Yai (The straight Path): Belediye Aiti 2 
lltri Maato (The Progressive Btlecih) Istasyon Caddesi. 
Gflrcr Kitabevi 

Bursa 

■ana: Bursa 11 Matbaasi 

Oagra (The Straight) Yeni Basimevi 

Diyarbakir 

Diyarbakir: Basimevi 

Edirne 

Eiirna faatasi (Edirne Post) Yetimler Qaryisi 23 
Eski^bhir 

til Millatin (The Voice IS the Nation's) Anfiye Mahallesi, 
Budun Sokak 

Gaziantbp 

CUudanlap: AtatUrk Bui van 61 

HaikdiU (The Tongue of the Peoples) Karagdz ^>1^1, 
Halkdili Basimevi 

Yaai Maiaf (The New Maras) Gaziantep Basemevi 
Hisar 

HiMUr (The Castle) Hisar Idarehanesi 
Istanbul 

Baiacaa (The Good-Natured)' Cagaloglu Yokufu 33 
Hamgsrl (The Citizen) Turbodar Sokak i, Nuniosmaniye 
Caddesi 

Karagii: Aci Musluk Sokagi 7, Ankara Caddesi 
Kars 

Kart: Kars II Matbaasi 

Kastamonu 
Yaai laa (The New Voice) Yeni Ses. 

Kirklarbli 

Yafilyart (The Green Motherland) Ye^ilyurt Basimevi. 
Kir^bhir 

Klffabir: II Basimevi 

Konya 

UhvBk (Seldjuh) Uzun Bedestan. 

LOlbburoaz 

O adH afc (The Real Wish)’ Ozdilek Basimevi 
Malatya 

nrat OaialMi (I'ttat Gazette) 

ZONGULOAK 

Oaak (The Fireplace) A R Incealemdaroglu Basimevi. 
ZaagaMalt: Kara Elmas Basimevi 



TURKEY— (THf Press) 


IMVIlWt AND MAttAXINIf 
{Umrnti fty 

« AoRicirtTuits 

AiARM YHMk Alraal CMlillil DmM: An^ 1943 
goarterty; journal of Faculty of Forestry, Editor Ehr 
uraNoiYAR Esat Kadastkr 

Ari {Th**Buy Yanf Sokagi 15. Bomova, Izmir, f. 1944, 
monthly; Editor Ihsan Kayin 

ONli (Th$ Farmer): Poeta Kutusu 405. Ankara, f. 1945, 
monthly; Editor Dr Cslal Tariman. 

FMrr {The Forest)' P K 340. Ankara, f 1946. monthly; 
Editor Fuat Adali 

mm {The Oak). Sesi^ Hatbaasi, P K 8 , Esldfehir, f 1945: 
monthly, Editor Fxyyaz Arsbzbn 

OriRM «• Av {Forests and HunHngy Posta Kutusu 252, 
Ankara, f 1928, monthly; ^itor Dr A. Kazim 
Mahcioglu 

TM TMtiRl {Turkish Tobacco) Banka Han 7, Istiklal 
Ca^esi Beyoglu, Istanbul; f 1937, fortnightly. Editor 
Ihsan Arif GAkpinar 

UriR {Crops). Karasoku 34, Adana, f 1946, monthly. 
Editor Dr Hamid Soykam. 

ZirMt Dargfti {Union of the A^tcultural Engineers) P K 
j05. Ankara, 1 1939, monthly, magazine of the Union 
of Agricultural Engineers, Editor Kbmal Cbmal 
Oncbl 

ZlfMt V« TICRrtI OaxttMi {AgncuUure and Trade) Ankara 
Caddesi 135. Istanbul, f 1907, fortmghtly, Editor 
Salih Zeki Ekimci 

Architbcturb 

AfkHtM {The Architect)' Anadolu Han 33, Istanbul, f 1930, 
monthly. Editor Abidin Mortar 

Mimarlik {Architecture) Be^ir Ozkazim Apt 8-5, Selanik 
Caddesi, P K 301, Ankara, f 194 j. twice monthly. 
Union of Turkish Architects, Editor Orhan Alsa^ 

Arts 

Oiial tMRllRr DargM (7 he Fine A rts) MtlU Egitim Bakan- 
Ugi, Ankara, Ministry of Education, E^tor GOzbl 
Sanatlar U MOdOrlOgI) 

Aviation 

HaVMilik Vt Bp«r {Aviation and Sports) THK Genel 
Merkezi, Ankara, f 1929, monthly, Editor Orhan 
Aydar 

Children's Papers 

ItfillCi Sinit Dargiai {Review of the 5th Class Primary 
Schools) Ankara Caddesi Istanbul, f 1946, weekly. 
Editor M Faruk GOrtunca 

Otcak {The Child) Qocuk Sarayi, Ankara, f 1935, weekly, 
]^tor M Dranas 

ORMk Haftaii {The Child's Week) Ankara Caddesi 36, 
Istanbul, f 1942. weekly; Editor Rakim Qalapala 

Daian Kwiltf {Brother Dogan) PK 2217, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul, f 1945, fortnightly. Editor Vedad Nbdim 
T6r 

DlrMad Mail DargW {Review of the 4/k Class Primary 
Schools). Ankara Caddesi 72, Istanbul, f 1946, weekly. 
Editor M Faruk GOrtunca 

CgHladt PiBtr {Fountain of Education) InOnO Ilkolu ifin 
No 2. Ankara, f 1943, fortmghtly. Editor Cbmil Sili- 
STRBLI 

Nayal BMfM {The Natural Sciences)' Izzettm Hani 19. 
Ankara Caddem. IstanbiR; f 1946, weekly. Editor 
R GOkalp Arkin 


IkiMi ttalf {Retnaw of the 2 n 4 Class Pnmary 

Schools): Ankara Caddesi 72, Istanbul; f 1946; weekly. 
Editor M Faruk GOrtunca 
|M ORM* {Gay Child)' P K 11, Istanbul, f 1945, weekly. 
Editor R. GOkalp Arkin 

Ufia^ tiRil OWflli {Review of the ^rd Class Pnmary 
Scnools) Ankan Caddesi 72. Istanbul, f 1946. weekly; 
Editor M Faruk GOrtunca 

RmMM (z.ool Novels) Ankara Caddesi 3^ Istanbul, 
f 1939, weekly. Editor Tahsin Dbmiray 

Economics, Finance, and Commerce 
Ajrttk MUIm (Bulletin of the Chamber of Commetre and 
Industry). Izmir, f 1925, monthly, commerce, Editor 
Ticarrt vr Sanayi Odasi 

UMIr: PK 312, Istanbul, f 1946, monthly, CKonoinus 
and commerce, Editor Kazim Nami Duri^uy 
Iktinil YSrflyfi {Economic Progress) Ttlrb^ar ^kak 
16, P K 636, Istanbul, f 1939, fortnightly, Editor 
Yakup Kadri Yazman Cagaloglu 
IMiltt FafcilltBli MMimfeal {Review of School of EconomttfS 
in Istanbul University). Universite Binasi, Bayazit, 
Istanbul, f 1939, quarterly, economics, Editor Iktisat 
FakOltbsi Dbrgisi 

ifltt n {The Jndnstnal Administration). Selanik Han. 
Kat I. No 22, Hara^^i Sokak, Karakby, Istanbul, 
f 1943; twice monthly. Editor Ismkt Alkan 
Karinca {The Ant) Kooperatiffihk Demegi, Adakale 
Sokak 15. Yeni9ehtr, Ankara, f 1933; monthly; Society 
of Turkish Cooperatives, Editor Hasi Aytuna 
Koayar aW {The Co-operative) P K 190. Ankara, f. 1943, 
monthly, Editor Dr Yusuf Saim Atasagun 
Maliya Maearaasi {Review of Ministry of Finance) Ankara; 

f 193<^. quarterly, finam e, Editor Maliyb Bakanligi, 
Ticarat DUnyasi {The World of Commerce) Ticarct DUnyasi 
Basimevi, Istanbul, f 1945, monthly, commerce. 
Editor Ecvbt GOresin 

Tizaral Hakartarf {Commercial News) Ticarct Bakanhgi, 
Ankara, f, 1936, fortnightly. Ministry of Commerce, 
Editor D19 Ticarbt Dairesi Reisligi 
Ticarat va Sanayi, Oiasi Maemaasi {Review ophe Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry) Ticarct ve Sanayi Odaai, 
Istanbul, f 1885, monthly, Editor Taip Servet Tuna. 
Tilrll Ekonamisi {lurkish Economy). PK 173, Ankara, 
f 1942, monthly. Editor Dr Muhlis Ete 
Vargi va Ratimiar Oargill {Review of Taxes and Dues) 
Atatark Caddesi 154, Izmir, f 1945, monthly, Editor 
Cklal Pulman 

Educational 

Ilk Ogratim {Pnmary Education) Milli Egitim Bakanligi, 
Ankara, f 1939, fortnightly. Editor Cengiz Kan. 
(^ratman Sati {The Votes of the Teacher) Ankara Caddesi 
50, Istanbul, i 1930, monthly. Editor Salim Sirbt 
Kbnres 

Films 

Film {The Film) Istiklal Caddesi 373-2, Beyoglu, Istanbul, 
f 1946, twice monthly, Editor M Sati Onounsu 
Yllilt {The Star) Ankara Caddesi 36, Istanbul, i 1938, 
fortnightly; Editor Tahsin Dbmiray 

Foreign Language Reviews and Magazines 
Kalis {FUm and Theatre) Billur Sokak, Gtll Han 2o»i, 
Nadik Basimevi, Galata, Istanbul, f 1946, weekly; 
Armenian, Editor H Ayvaz. 

La Bas da Tllkiya: Mumhane, Yildiz Han 18, Galata, 
Istanbul, f 1939. fortmghtly, Jewish, Turkish, and 
French, Editor ISxbert Kohbn 
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L'Economiltt «*Ori«iit: Kdrk9tt Kapn. T«flan Sokak. No. 
32, Galata, Istanbul. { 1919, fcft'tnigktly* French; 
Editor O L Yalvac 

Lt FIsmbMU {The Torch) Ol^k Sokak 82, Pangalti, 
Istanbul, f 194&, monthly, Catholic bulletin, French, 
Editor Marsel, Llnguri. 

Nm PnavRia (/ Uerary): Ddftdn Sokak 11. Kalyoncu ^ulluk, 
Istanbul, f IQ40, monthly, Greek, Editor H Toganas 
PttfikOt Keimot {Children’s Magazine) Kaval Sokak 27, 
Cfalat^, Istanbul, f i<)45, weekly, Greek, Editor Dr 
Yani KoI’^opulos 

Ttlmi (Self nti fir and / Iter ary) Senpiycr Han II, Eski 
Hanka Sokak, (.alata, Istanbul, f X945, monthly, 
Greek. Editor \ Diktabanis 

Industry and Proucction 

■tyindirlik Dtrgiti (Review of the Ministry of Public 
V'orhs) Bayindirhk Hakanligi, Ankara, f 1934, 
quarterly. Editor Nesriyat MOotlRtbAti 
Endttttri {Industry) 1720'tu Sokak 43, Karfiyaka, Izmir, 
, / 1914, montnly. Editor Ibrahim Pfrtkv KnuOstKi 
M adtn (Mines) Turk YUksck Maden MUhendislcn Cemi- 
yeti, Zonguldak, f 1945, monthlv, orj^an of Turkish 
Mines Eri^ineirs' C»rf^anisation in Zonnuldak, Editor 
Kaiir Ai pson 

M.T.A> {liultetin oj Institute (f Researches for Mines) 
Anafartalar Caddesi, Ankara, i 1935, monthly. Editor 
MTA Dkrgisi 

TOrk Tekttll lllMinttail {Inrkish lextile Review) Si^li P K . 
Istanbul, f 194b. monthly 

TOrk YOktek MOhendlsIerl BirligrI Dergitl (Review of 
lurkish Engineers' Organ 1 sal ion) TYMH, At.vtUrk 
Bulvan 1 29-131, Yeni§chir, Ankara, f 1931. quarterly. 
Editor M ToKdr 

Humour 

Akbtba (I/rt EW/nri*) Ankara Caddesi 47, Istanbul, f 1922, 
weekly. Editor Yusup Ziya Oria^ 

Alay (Joking) Nuruosmaniye Caddesi 50, Cagaloglu, 
Istanbul, f 1947. weekly, Elditor A Orkn 
K arikatUr (Lancature) Acimusluk Sokak 7. Ankara 
Caddesi, Istanbul, f 1935. weekly, liditor Sbdat 

SlMAVI 

Mlaab (Humom) 1' K 235, Istanbul, f 1940. weekly. 
Editor M N Uykkn 

faka (Ihe Joke) Ankara C^uldcsi 71, Istanbul, f 1940, 
weekly, Editor Emin Kkfik Uzman 

l.Aw, Political Siikncf, and Administration 
Adalft Dtrgiti (Ihe Review oj Juslue and law) Ankara, 
f 1909. monthly, Ministry of Jiistuc, I'ditor Aualkt 
Bakanlk.i 

Oalltma (1 al>our Administration} (,'aliytna Bakanligi, 
Aiikaia. f 1043 monthly. Ministry of Labour. Editor 
Nk^kiyat Mi'Dt’KiCi.b 

Hakuk FakUHtti Mtcmuatl (I In Review of Ihe bihool of 
Jaw) Istanbul, f 190S. quarterly. Editor Hukuk 

I'AKULIKM 

Hukuk Mttinitrl Dargiti (Review of judicial lexts) 
Istiklal Caddesi 103, Istanbul, f 1940, monthly. Editor 
Dr Oriian Arsal 

Hukuk Vt Iftibattar Dtrgiti ( / he Review of Justice and 
Judgment) Hukumet Alani 1, Konya, i X94b, twice 
monthly. Editor H vsan Halis Sunour 
Idurt Dtrgiti (The Renew of Administration) Ankara, 
f i«)29 quarterly . Ministry of Intenor, Editor I^i^lbri 

B4KANLIGI. 


Illtr Vt Bt l td h rt i tf Dtrgiti (Review of Proomctal and County 
Council Administration) Gazi Mustafa Kemal Gadded 
I, Ankara, f 1943, q*larterly. Editor Alaeddin Cemil. 

'foP^UBAfl , 

Itiaabui Barttu Dargiti (The Review of the Bar of Istanbul)-. 
Istanbul Barosu, Istanbul, f 1920, monthly, law. 
Editor Ha^im Rkfet Hakarar 
Mamur (Officials) PK 366, Ankara, f 1942, monthly, 
law. Editor Y Kenan Unsal, 

FtHt (Police Administration) Ankara, f 1917, quarterly; 
Security Department, Editor Emniykt Umum MOdi)r- 
Lt)CtJ 

Siyati ilimitr Htemuati (ihe Review of Political Science)- 
PK 310, Ankara, f 1931. monthly. Editor Hasan 
Rehk Enrufi 

Eiteraturf 

Aitt Dtrgiti (Ihe Family Renew) Ak^m Idarehanesi, 
Cagaloglu, Istanbul, 1 i<)47. weekly. Editor Sevket 
Rado 

Bucak (Rural) Maden Dairesi Arkasi, P K 8, Zonguldak. 

f 1945. monthly, Editor Halil Taijman 
Cagdaf (7 he Contemporaries) Maltepe Caddesi 26, Topkapi, 
Istanbul, f i94'>, fortnightly. Editor Enver Eskn- 

KOVA 

Cigir (Era) P K 95, Ankara, f 1932, monthly, Editdl Dr 
SuAT Skrkn 

Dtmtl (Ihe Bouquet) Sanci Sokak 22, Ye^il Caddesi, 
Bursa, f 1944, monthly, Eebtor Tahsin SA.YcuNitiK 
Dil vt Tarih Cogratya FakUHtti Dtrgiti (Review of the 
School of Languages, History, and Geography) Dil ve 
Tanh Cografya. Fakdltcsi, Ankara, f 1942, twice 
monthly. Editor Prof Enver Ziya Karal 
DogU (Ihe Last) Me^tiyet Urami, Gazi Anayolu 127, 
Zonguldak,! 1942, monthly. Editor A Karauguz 
DogUf (Birth) Hilmi Tdkel Matbaasi, Aydin, f 1947. 

monthly. Editor Hhmi Tukbl 
Erciytt: Halkevi, Kayseri, f 1Q41, monthly. Editor Kazim 

OzybDEK9I 

Ergtnt: Yurd Mecmuasi Idarehanesi, Nuruosmaniye 
Caddesi 50, Istanbul, f 194b, monthly. Editor Prof. 
Halil Nimftuilah OzTbRK 

Flkirltr (/dfa5) Halkevi, Izmir, f 1927, fortnightly. Editor 
Rahmi Balsban 

Folkitr Poftati (Ihe Folklore Post) Tevkifhane Arkasi iqi 
Sultanahmet, Istanbul, f 1944. monthly. Editor Dr 
1 I'TIII I'ERir Ik.UR 

QttfU: HalkeM, Mamsa, f 1937, monthly. Editor M Azmi 
Onamn 

Qtntlik (I outh) Ikinci Beylcr Sokago 82. Izmir, f 194b, 
fortnightly. Editor Dr Faiiri I^ik 
Ittanbul: Ankara Caddesi 40, Cagaloglu, Istanbul, f 1943, 
fortmghtly. Editor Nb^t Halil Atay 
KurMimut (ihe Black Diamond) Halkevi, Zonguldak. 

1 1944. monthly. Eebtor H Cbvded Demiray 
Kuracutfag: Halkevi, Diyarbakir, f 1938, monthly. Editor 
Sedau Gunay 

Kaynak (ike fountain) Halkevi, Babkesir, 1 1933, 

monthlv. Editor H Cbvded Demirav 
Kamaiist (The Kematist) Galata, P K 1749. Istanbul; 

f 1946, monthly. Editor Turban Erkbr 
NilOfar (The Water-Lily) Kozahani 207, Bursa, f 1945; 
monthly. Editor Fahri Dalsar 

(The Longing) P K^03, Ankara, f 1946, monthly; 
Editor Hikmet Tanyu 
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•mmI Vt l i ttiyrt testteli (Journal of Arts and LUrraturr): 
Hanimek Sokak 63, Necatil^y Caddesi. Yeni^hir, 
Ankara, £. 1947, weekly, Ecfitor Prof Suirr Kbmal 
Ybtkin • 

TwtiUM DtrgiSi (The Translattons Rrvuw) Milk Egittm 
Bakankgi. Ankara, f. 1940, twice monthly , Mimatry of 
EducrBion, Editor Nejriyat MOoORLCdO 
Ttprak (Tht Sotl): Iskele Arlasi Sokak g, Salacak, UskOdar, 
Istanbul, f 1945, monthly. Editor Dr M Sakip Onal 
Tflrtl Dili (Bulletin of the Lingmstics Organisation). Tdrk 
Dll Kurumu, Veni^ehir, Ankara, f i 933 . quarterly. 
Editor Hasan Re^it Tankut 
TSiliB Dogrv (Towards the Turk) P K 43, Esla^ir, f 1945. 

fortmghtly. Editor L Oguzcan 
Ulkii (The Ideal) Ko^ak Han, Ulus Maydani, Ankara. 

f X941, quarterly. Editor Ahmkt Kutsu Tkckr 
U n (Fame) Halkevi, Isparta, f 1934. monthly. Editor 
I^MAL Turan 

Vartik (The Existence) Ankara Caddesi, Istanbul, f 1933. 

monthly. Editor Ya§ar Nabi 
Y ani Aiam (Ihe New Man) Adalet Ham 10-17, Ankara 
Caddesi, Istanbul, f 1934. weekly. Editor Ismail 
HaKKI BALTACIoftl-U 

Yanidan Dogua (The Rebirth) P K 74O, Istanbul, f 1943, 
Nt^ekly, Editor B Durham Apaydin 
Yfical (High) Istiklal Caddesi 115-2, Beyoglu, Istanbul, 
f 1935, monthly. Editor Muhtar F Enata 
Yurd (Country) Nuruosmani>e Caddesi 50, Cagaloglu, 
Istanbul, f 1941. monthly. Editor Dr Nbcmeodin 
Atasagun 

It Mayit (igth May) Halkevi, Samsun, f 1935, monthly. 
Editor Emin Hkkimoil 

Magazines of General Intekhst 
M amiakat taal (The V otce of the Country) TUrbedar Sokak 
16, Cag:aloglu, Istanbul. 1 1047, fortnightly, Editor 
M HClusi GOnay 

Radyo (Radio) Radvo Dergisi, Ankara, f 1941, monthly. 
Editors B Y U M 

Yadiffln (Ihe Seven Days) Acimusluk Sokagi 7, Ankara 
Caddesi, Istanbul, f 1933, weekly. Editor Seuau 
SiMAVI 

Medical, Veterinary, and Hygiene 
C acuk Doktoni (The C htld's Doctor) Beyazit, P K 15, 
Istanbul, f 1946, monthly, Editor Dr 5 yEMsi Mutver 
66z Klinifi (The lye Clinic) Piyerloti Caddesi 7-9, 
Istanbul, f 1942, twice monthly. Editor Dr Nuki 
Fliimi Aybkrk 

Istanbul Saririyati (The Clinical Instructor of Istanbul) 
Cagaloglu 23, Istanbul, f 1918, monllily. Editor 
Mazhar Osman 

Klinik (The Clinic) Me^li Sokak 36-5, Siraserviler, 
Beyoglu. Istanbul, f 1942, monthly. Editor Dr Ilhami 
Akcakovunli 

Klinik va Lnborntunr (Clinic and Laboratory) 2 Mimar 
Kemaleddin Caddesi, Istanbul, f 1946, twice monthly. 
Editor Dr Sitki Velicangil 
Lakman Hakim: Lokman Helam, Divanyolu 104, Istanbul, 
f 1936, monthly. Editor Dr Muallim Hafiz Ckmal 
OIttImnlOji (Ophthalmology) Pinar Apt 2, Hilaliahmer 
Caddesi, Cagaloglu, Istanbul, f 1946, quarterly, with 
abstracts m English, Editor Prof Naci Bkngisu 
Paliklillik (The Polyclinic) Yead Sokak II, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul, f 1934, monthly. Editor Dr SOreyya Kadri 
Gen. 


MMi Daklar PracMumery Kader Basimevl 5. 

KarlibahfeSoloigt. Caftaloftlu Yokofu, Istanbul, f. 
monthly. Editor Dr O Nurkddin Onur 
SneUk DargM (The Review of HeaUh)' Bakanligi, Ankara; 
f 1925, twice monthly. Ministry of Health and Social 
As^tance. Editor Saglik ve Sosyal Yardim 
Tip DDnynsi (The Medical World) Istanbul Vilayeti 
Karfisinda, Istanbul, f 1928, monthly, Editor Dr 
Fahrrddin Kerim G^kay 

Tip FnkOltaii MacmUMl (School of Medicine) TipVakUltesi, 
Istanbul, f 1938, quarterly. Editor lYof Dr Ziya 
Oktem 

Tilfk Diftnbiblari CamiyaN Maemuasi (Review of Turkish 
Dentisti’ Association)’ Etibba Od^si, Cagaloglu, 
Istanbul, f 1923, monthly, Flditor Dr Muhiduin 
Mazlum AkgOn 

Tflrk Qinakoloji Aryivi (I he I urktshCyneecological Archives)’, 
Siraserviler 119. Taksim, Istanbul, f 1934, quarbarly, 
archives of the Turkish Gynaetological Organisation, 
Editor Dr M A Hadi Gkdiz 
rlrk HitiiaHha va Tacrttbl Blyaloll MMmuaai (Turhtdi 
Hvgtene and Practical Biology) Kehk Saydam Merkez, 
Hifrissiha MUessesi. Ankara, f 1940, quarterly 
Tfirk OdantalaJI Dflitani (Turkish Odontotogical Bulletin) 
Olivo Apt 3, Istiklal Caddesi, Bcyoglii, Istanbul, f. 
1936, monthly. Editor Fkyzuilah DoAubr. 

TOrk Tip Camiyati Maemuaai (ike Review of the Turkish 
Medical A ssociation) Kidyagos Apt 1 , Karacaaga 
Sokagi, Istiklal Caddesi, Bcyoglu, Istanbul, f iS^O, 
monthly, appendix in Frenth and English, Editor I^. 
Muzaffer §bvki Yhne 

Tlirk Tip Maemuaai (7 he i urkish Medical Renew) Siraser- 
vilcr 111 , Taksim, Istanbul, f 19^0, twn e monthly, 
Editor Dr M Kamil Berk 

TUrk Vatarinarlar Darnagi Dargiai ( / he Review of the 7 urkish 
I’eterinary Organisation) Ankara Y Z K V^eteriner 
hakUltesi, Parazitoloji EnstitUsO, Ankara, f 1930, twice 
monthly. Editor Prof Dr Nbvzad TOzdil 
Yafilay (The Green Crescent) Ankara ('/addosi 15, Istanbul, 
f 1932, monthly, Editor Prot Dr D 1 ‘aiirkddin 
Kerim GdKAV 

Miscellaneous 

Damiryolltr Dargiai (Railways Review) Dergi MtldUrlUgU, 
Ankara, f 19^5. monthly. Department of State Rail- 
ways and Poits, Editor Dfvlft Dkmiryoilari vb 
Limanlari Idarf-si 

Qilmrttk BttItanI (Customs hullrtin of the Ministry of 
Customs and Monopolies) Vayin MUdQrlUgu, Ankara, 
f 1930, monthly. Editor (iuMRbKLER Genel MOdOr- 

LUGU 

Kizilay (T he Red Crescent) KiFiIav Dergisi, Kizilay Genel 
Merkezi, Ankara, f 1931. quarterly. Editor Dr Rkmzi 
GdNEN9 

futrany Maemuaai (Chess Review) S>dran9 Kiilubu, Taksim 
Belediyo (tazinosu, Hususi Dairc Istanbul, f 1943, 
monthly. Editor D Op Emin Erkul 

Turing va Otomobil Kurumu Ballatani (Bulletin of Turkish 
Tourism and Automobile Associatum) Istiklal Caddesi 
81, licyoglu, Istanbul, f 1931, monthly. Editor Ke^it 
Saffet Atabinkn 

Forc es 

Alkari Hava Maemuaai (The Military Aviation Review): 
Hava Okulu, EskiTehtr, f 1922, twice yearly. Aviation 
School, Editor Yayin Kolu BAyKANLiGi, 

Daniz Maemuaai (Naval Review) Genel Kiirmay IX’cu 
^ubesi, Ankara, f 1882, thrice yearly, publication of 
General Staff. 
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lavty {War) P K 750, Istanbul, f 193Q, monthly. Editor 
E Top. Albay Halil Arooba 
havarta Erbaylar (Cavalrymen'^ Inspectorate Review). 
Milh Savunnia Bakanh^t, Ankara, f 1035, twite yearly. 
Editor SOvARi MOKKTT19LIGI 

>’hilosophy and Thfology *' 

If (/he Worh) Buthaneddin Matbaasi, Istanbul, f 1934, 
quarterly, Editor Ziyafooin I'ahri I’inhikoout 
itlani-TOfi Ansiklepaditi (Islamu ’l urktsh Lncyclopadta) 
Ankara Caddesi 87, Istanbul, f 1940, fortnif'htly, Editor 
Bey E^hkk Kdip 

I’m iTits 

Mllitt (I he Nation) Cainii^erif Soka^'i 39, I’eykhanc, 
Ccnberli Ta^, Istanbul, f 1948. weekly, Opposition, 
Editor Cfmai Kuiay 

Polltiha (/’<j/ibr<) PK 17, Ankara, f 1947, weekly. Editor 
N^Aiat TanoOnkh 

Yard Sati ( / he Voice of the C ountry) All Narmi, Apt D, 
No (>, Atatdrk Bulvari, Ankara, f 194O, foitnightli,, 
‘ Oi>jX)8ition, Editor Hamhi AlaoCn 

PoSiriVK StlKNtKS 

Istenbul Univtrtittsi Fan Pakflltasl Macmuaai (Review of 
itchool Of PoMtive tiCiences) ben baktlltesi Metmuasi, 
Beyarit, Istanbul, f 1935, quaitcriy. Editor Pamir 
Yrnivay 

Matamatik (Mathematics) M F K , P K 367. Istanbul, 
f 1943. fortnightly. Editor Aonan Eroknkli 
Matamatik va Takiat Bilimlari Oargiai (I he Review of 
Mathematiial and Natural Sciences) P K 149, Istanbul, 
f 1944, monthly. Editor M Ni'Ri KARAHbYttKLl) 

Sea 

Av va Oanll (Sea Hunting) Istiklal Caddesi 500, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul, I 1943, monthly. Editor I Akik UstDn 
Otnil (The Sea) Voicu Salonu ilstU, No 48-50, Sirkeci, 
Istanbul, I 1933, <iuarterly, Editor Kmrullah Nutko 
Cl TAY 

Sport 

Darki (The Derby) Osinanbey Matbaasi, Izmir, f 1945, 
weekly, Editor M Nimkt Oyken 
F anar (Ihe lighthouse) Ankara Caddesi, Vilayet Karfisi 
37- 1, Istanbul, f 194O. weekly. Editor Skoau Taylan 


ttaadik va Spar (Youth and Sports): P K 335, Ankara; 

I X947, weekly, Edit^^r Avni Sakaryali 
Qolspar (The Goal) St«ul Matbaasi, Istanbul, f 1926, 
w'eckly. Editor Pair Aksan 

CUinaf (The 5ww) Halkin Sesi Matbaasi, Izmir, f 1943, 
weekly. Editor M Ozbey 

Kirmili-Bayaz (The Red and WhiU) Ankara Ccddesi 34, 
Istanbul, f 1937, weekly. Editor Talat M HEMfERi 
Mac tMr (TAe MaXcA) PK O77, Istanbul, f 1947, monthly, 
Editor Fazil Errngil 

Sportman (The sportsman) Ikinci Beyler Sokak 55, Izmir, 
f 1946, weekly, Editor A Oktem 
fflt (Shoot) PK 281, Istanbul, f 1943, weekly. Editor 
HOsnO Yilmaz 

Yani Iz (The New Trace) Nuru Osmaniye Caddesi zo, 
Istanbul, f 1943, weekly. Editor Cemalbduin Hon^\ 

Theatre 

Tlyatra (Ihe Theatre) §ehir Tiyatrosu, Izmir, I 1947, 
fortnightly, Editor Avni Dilligil 
TOrfc TQyatroau (Turkish Theatre) Sehir Tiyatrosu, 
Tepebafi, Istanbul, f 1930, fortnightly. Editor Muhsin 
ER fUCRUL, 

Village 

KSycfllQk (Village Activities) Izmir, f 1943, monthly, 
Editor II Koy BOrosu 

Kdya Dogru (Towards the Village) Baha Bey Apt , Cagal- 
oglu, Istanbul. I 1940, fortnightly, Editor Dr Necded 
Atasagun 

K5y EncHtOlari Darfiai (Review of Village Institutes). 
Hasanoglan KOy EnstitbsO, HasanoFlan, Ankara, f. 
1943, quarterly, Hasanoglan Village Institute, Editor 

DBRGI BAfYAZARLlGJ 

Woman 

EV'lf (Home and Work) Ankara Caddesi 36, Istanbul; 

I t937» monthly, Editor Tahsin Demiray 
Ev-Kadin (7 he Home and the Woman) Ankara Caddesi 72, 
Istanbul, f 1946, fortnightly, Editor M F'aruk 
GOrtunca 

Modal: Acimusluk Sokagi 27, Cagaloglu, Istanbul, f 1936, 
monthly. Editor Sedad Simavi 
Tfirli Kadlni (The Turkish Woman) ^ocuk Sarayi, Ana- 
fartalar Caddesi, Ankara, f 1943, monthly. Editor Dr 
IsHAK Iltek 
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A 

Aktas MaMi; 'Iraqi politician, b 98. ed Baghdad 
Law Coll 

Entered Govt. Service 18, Aast Sec to Min. of Interior 
27; to Min of Irrigation and Agriculture 27. ist Sec 
Legation, Tehran 31, Min of Education 32, Deputy for 
Diwamya 33, Dir Gen of Tapu 33 and 35-37. Min of 
Economics 37-38, of Justice 38. Deputy for Baghdad 38, 
Dir Gen of Customs and Excise 41; Chief of Royal 
Palace and Private Sec to the King 41-42, Mm to Iran 
43-45. to Moscow 45-. 

'Iraqi Legation, Moscow, USSR 

Abboud Abmetf Pasha; Egyptian industrialist and 
financier, b 89, ed Egypt and Glasgow Uni vs 
Chair Egyptian Cfcneral Ommbus ^ , S A E . Thorny - 
croft (Eg^t) Ltd , Man Dir Khedivial Mail, S A E , 
St^ G 6 n des Sucrenes et de la Raffinene d’Egypte, 
Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Co (Foreign) Ltd , 
Dir Soci( 5 t <5 G< 5 n Iinmobih^;re d'Egypte, \ F , I ng- 
Jish Coaling Co Ltd 
P O B 2051, Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt 

Abd El-Montim, Prinea Mohammad; Arabian di]*io- 
mat, b 99, ed Switzerland 

Crown Prince of Egypt until 14, Pres Arab Del to 
Palestine Conf , London 39 

Kiziltoprak, Istanbul, Turkey, and Shanagh LI Koiib- 
beh, HehopolLs, Egypt 

Abdttilab, H.R.H. EI-Amlr toif El-ltlam; son of Emir 
AI-Moumimn, late King of Yemen, and G#)Vt official, 
b 16, ed at Great Scientific School of San'a Yemen 
Emir Lewa (head of admin ) of district of Hudaidah 33-, 
Min of Education 34-, Chair of Supreme Command 39-, 
represented Yemen at Council meetings of Arab League, 
Cmro, Bloudan, and Alexandria 45-46, represented 
H M the King of Yemen at coronation of l^g Abdullah 
of Transjordan and at meeting of Arab Kings at Aushas, 
Egypt 46. Yemen Del to Palestine Conf London, Sept 
46, decorated by Transjordan, ‘Iraq, Syria and the 
Lebanon 
San’a, Yemen 

AhduIHlh, H.M. Ihn NMMin; King of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Transjordan, Hon Air Commodore, 
ccMG,OBE,b 82, ed Constantinople 
Second son of late King Huscin of the Hejaz, jomcd 
his father m exile at Constantinople 93, mem Ottoman 
Pari : great champion of the Arab cause, arranged meet- 
ings v^th the late Lord Kitchener and Sir Ronald 
Storrs which resulted in the outbreak of the Arab 
Revolt, during World War I H M distinguished himself 
as a soldier and a diplomat, invited to proceed to Jeru- 
salem 21; and offered the rule over Transjordan under 
the general direction of the British High Comm for 
Palestine, crowned King May 25th 46. independent 
sovereign ruler of the Hashemite Kmgdom of Trans- 
kndan 

^e Royal Palace, Amman, Transjordan 

Abiattfth. Ibn Jarin Etb Tbaai, c 1 x , Arabian ruler 
Sheikh of Qatar ruling over the pemnsula of Qatar, his 
relations with the British Govt were settled by the 
Treaty of 16 
Qatar, Arabia. 


Abail-Richtb, Omar, b a , Syrian landowner b lo; 
ed Amencan Umv of Beirut ’ 

Gen. Dir Nat Library of Aleppo, mein Arab Academy, 
Damascus 

Pubis Selected Poems (vol 2), Ztkar, The Deluge 
Aleppo, Syria 

About Path, Mahmoud; Egy 'ptian politician, b 92 
Senator, editor-propnetor At Kftsrt, Wafd daily paper, 
pubis on Egyptian Nationalist Movement 
Cairo, Egypt 

Abu Al Samh, Mohammod Abdol Zahir; Egyptian 
^clesiastic, b 85, ed privately, and Azhar School for 
Aeparatory Teachers, I- gvpt 

Teacher in (.amial Al Khainah Al Islamiuh (Iblaniic 
Benevolent Soc ) 10, Ti-iclicr in various schools \i, 
Preparatory Schotil TtMchor 14. Teacher in tlic Preach- 
ing Advice isoc 15, Imam of the Sacred Mosque (Ilaram 
Al Maccv), Dir of Dar Al Hadith Scluxil, Mecca 
Pubis A I Ri'^ala.h A I Macciah (Essay of Mecca), Ft Al 
Radd Ala 4 shah Al Rtsalah Al Ramltah (In Opposition 
to those of Hamhah), Ktlah Metaktrat Al Dtfa'a (The 
Notes of Defence), Hayat 41 Kuhub (Heart's Life), 
Manasek Al Hagg (Rules of Pilgrimage) 

Mecca, Saudi Arabia 

Afiluiliii,0«vftt; Turkish diplomatist, b 98, ed Galata 
fieray Coll , Istanbul, and Univ of Geneva 
Sec Turkish Consulate Gen , Geneva 20, Sec Financial 
Comm , Lausanne Conf 22, Asst I>egal Adviser, 
Foreign Office 23, Sec Turkish Legation, Warsaw 24. 
Principal Asst l^gal Adviser, Foreign Office 25, I^gal 
Adviser to Afghan Govt 26, Chargd d’Afiaires, Prague 
28, Counsellor to Turkish Embassy, Tehran 30, Mos- 
cow 31, Dir -C»en Second Dept l oreign Office 34: Dir - 
Gen I'lrst Political Dejd 35, Min 37, Flnvoy Extra- 
ordinary to the Hatay 38, D<*p Sec -Gen Foreign Office 
39, Ambassador to Moscow 42, Soc -Gen Foreign Office 
43, Ambassador to U K 45-. Rep Prep Comm 45, 
Gen Assembly, Ixindon 41. 

Turkish Embassy, 69 Portland Place, London, W i. 

Adib, Alburt; I^bancse editor, b 08; ed Egypt 
Pres Soc of Prosperity of Uterature, Cairo 26, Vice- 
Prcs The Islamic Lewa Soc , Cairo 27, Ed Al Rahtb 
Remew, Cairo 27-30, Ed of many magazines, Beirut 
30-38, I’res Academy of Oriental Music, Beirut 33-38, 
mem PEN Club, Beirut 36, Gen Dir Radio- Ijcvant 
Broadcasting Station. Beirut 38-43. Ed and Proprietor 
Al-Adtb Review, Beirut 42- 
P O B 878. Beirut, Lebanon 

Atflf Muttafu; Iranian educationist, b 82, ed Iran, 
Egypt, and France 

Fmr Dir Codification of Laws, Min of Justice, Tehran, 
Min to Bern, and l^eague of Nations Del 35, Under- 
Sec. and Acting Min. of Foreign Affairs 32-38, Min to 
Italy 38-41, Mta of Education and Mm of Justice, 
Chair . Iranian Del , Ignited Nations Conf on Int 
Org 45. Iranian Rep General Assembly, London 4b, 
Min without Portfolio 47- 
Tehran, Iran 

Egyptian diplomatist, b 86 
Min of Foreim Afiairs 28-29, Min to Great Britain 33; 
mem Treaty Negotiation Del 36, Deputy 36, Ambftssa- 
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dor to Great Britain Doc 36-38, U N! Security Council 
Del 46, Chair Board Bank Mtsr 46-, Rep Atomic 
Energy Comm. 46 
Cairo, Egypt 

AgrOflSlM, Q^rthnn; Palestinian (Jewish) joni-palist; 
b. 93, od Temple Univ , Philadelphia 
Editor Da« Juedtsche Volh 17, Jewish Telegraph Agency, 
New Y<vk 31-34; Chief of Proaa Bureau Zionist Exec , 
JerusalAn 34-27, Zionist Del to Int Reclamation Conf . 
Honolulu 27, DeJ. Int Ziomst Congresses 33. 37, 39, 
Editor Palestine Bulletin 31-32, now Editor and Man 
Dir. Palestine Post (founded 33) 

PO Box 8 r, Jerusalem, Palestine 

AlimMil, Ahmad Amir; Lieut -Gen , Iranian Army 
Officer and politician, b 88, ed Iran, awarded sword 
inlaid with jewels, Zolfaghar Decoration. Gold Medal, 
TH-rd Hout Decoration. First Grade, Decoration of 
Homayoun with shoulder ribtion. First Grade, Decora- 
tion of Merit, Taj (Crown) Decoration, Portrait of 
H 1 M with jewels. I’ass Di'coration * 

Comm of Regt and later comm of the Cavalry Brigade 
30; organiser and comm of Western Division in 31, 
founded Police Guard Dept (Gendarmerie) 23, Comm 
Police Guard Dept , I^s Supreme War Council and 
comm Western Division 27, organiser and comm 
Remount Dept 31, Military Gov Tehran 41, Mm. of 
Interior 41, Insp -Gen. Imperial Iranian Army, Insp.- 
G«n of I'ortcs m Tehran 42, Min of War 42, Gov. of 
Mil Govt of Tehran ,^^3, Min of War 43, Mil Cov of 
Tehran and Pres of Supreme War Council 45, Min of 
War 27, m« m of bupreino War Council Dec 47, 
forincu many departments in the Army, directed 54 
pxjioditions, Gen Adjutant to H M the Shah 
Shahpiir Street, Tehran, Iran 

Aktsha, taka Sallah. Bay; Transjordanian Attorney- 
Ceucral; b 00; ed. Latin Mission ^hool, Transjordim 
Clerk in the Court 21, Chief Clerk 26, Public Prosecutor, 
Magistrate 26-46, Attomey-Gen of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Transjordan 46- 
The Ministry of Justice, Amman, Transjordan 

Ala, HutMin, c M o ; Iraman diplomatist, ed West- 
minster School and London Univ 

Barrister Inner Temple, served in Madrid, Washmgton. 
Pans. Geneva and at the Peace Conf. 19-20, fmr mem 
I..egislative Assembly and Min of Public Works and 
Aj^riculture, Joint Man Dir Iranian Nat Bank 33-34. 
Min to Great Britain 34-36, Dir Gen Min of Com- 
merce 37-38, Gov Iranian Nat Bank 41, Mm of Court 
42, Ambassador to U S A 43- 
Iranian Embassy, Washington. D C , U S A 

Al Antafci, Naim; Syrian lawyer and Government 
official, b 03; ed American Univ of Beirut and Univ 
of Sorbonne 

Finr Ih-es of the byrian Bar, Dir -Gen of Foreign 
Affairs 37-38, Min. of Foreign Affairs, of Public Works, 
Po-sts and Tele^aphs 43. Deputy of Damascus 43. M n 
of Finance and Rep of United Nations Conf on Int 
Org ,^3. Rep General Assembly 47 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Damascus, Syria 

AI-ArnianMl, NajMh, I l d , Syrian lawy'er and diplo- 
mat, b. 97. cd byrui and France 
Sec -Gen Presidency of the Republic of Syria 32-45, 
Syrian Min to Ia)ndon 45-. Rep I>rcparatory Comm 
45, General Assembly 46, Syrian Nat Party 
^bls The Islam and the Intemalional Lam fm French 
and Arabic); many articles on pohtics and aiplomacy. 
19 A.rnsington Palace Gardens, London, W 8 


Al Bvifth, AhmMl Ihn AtMr; Arabian ruler; b 85. 
Sheikh of Kuwait (on tMi north-western coast of the 
Persian Gulf), succeeded' his uncle the i^th Sheikh 
Feb 31, married the daughter of the late Sheikh 36; 
subsidised by the British Govt 
Kuwait, Arabia 

Af Attir, MutMltafil. Pasha; Transjordan lawytr and 
wnter, b 92, ed Univ of Law, Constantinople, and 
College of Political Science, awarded War Medal, 3rd 
degree. Order of the Ottoman Empire, and and 3rd 
degrees. Order of Istiklal, ist degree, Rafidam Order, 
and degree. 

Sec S^ntific Board of Constantinople Govemorate. 
Gov of Akaba, Duma, Hasbaya, Salt, Gov of Konetra. 
Baalbeck. Chief Insp Min of Education, practised law 
in Transjordan 3i. appt Gov of Salt, Ajlun, Kerak, 
Amman, Chief Sec of Transjordan Govt ; Mm of 
Justice and Finance, Min of Interior and Commerce 
Pubis Ways of Success for Men, Buds of the Morning. 
Amman, Transjordan 

Alhvi, teyed Hamn. mb, bs, lrcp, mrcs; 
Iranian ophthalmic surgeon, b 10, ed London, Oxford 
Univ and St. Thomas’ Hospital 

Senior Ophthalmic House Surgeon and Clinical Asst. 
St. Thomas* Hospital, Dir with rank of Brigadier of 
Eye, Ear, Nose and 'Throat Service, Iraman Armr/ 
Medical Corps, Consultant Ophthalmologist Bank Melii 
Hospital, Tehran, fmr Lecturer, Tehran Umv , Hon ^ 
Sec Tehran Medical Assen , Chair "Klooi>e Jabar’*,' 
Chair U K Univ Society, Tehran 
Shah-Reza A\enue, Tehran, Iran 

Al'Ayuhl, tayid *Ali DJhwdat; ‘Iraqi politician and 
diplomat, b 8(>, ed Istanbul Mil Coll 
Commdr Sherifian Army 14-18, Mm of Interior 23-24, 
Min of biname 30, Private Sec to If M King Feisal 1 
33, Prime Min 34, IVes Cliamber of D^uties 35, Mm 
to Great Britain 35, to b ranee 37, kun of Foreign 
Affairs 39-41, Rep of ‘Iraq at U N O Conf 46, Am- 
bassador to S V 47- 

3110 Woodland Drive, N V\'' , Washington. D C , U S A 

Al-Ani, Nafih Sabih; ‘Iraqi diplomatist, b 92, ed 
Istanbul Military Coll 

Participated in Arab Nat Movement since its inception; 
fought on Caucasian front in World War I; taken prisoner 
‘Iraq after leaving Turkish Army to join Arab Move- 
ment in Hejaz, sent to India 18, joined Syrian Govt 19, 
returned to ’Iraq 21, A D C to the King 21-24: military 
training m England 24-26. commdt. Staff Coll. 38-31; 
Dir -Gen of Police 31-35. Charg6 d' Affaires Berlm 33, 
Permanent Del. to L N 36-38, Dir. -Gen. of Foreign 
Affairs 38 and 4 1, Mm of C^nce 38-39, Mm to Turkey 
4*-43 

Min of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad. ‘Iraq 

AIhrIghtt William F., ph d , litt d , o h.i, . th d , 
American onentalist and archaeologist, b 91, ed. Upper 
Iowa and Johns Hopkins Univs 

Instructor in Semitic Philology, Johns Hopkms Univ. 
16-17; Johnston Scholar 17-18; 'Thayer Fellow, Ameri- 
can ^hool of Oriental Research m Jerusalem 19-30, 
Acting Dir 20-21, and Dir 21-29 and 33-36, W W. 
Spence Prof of Seim tic Languages, Johns Hopkins 
Umv 29-, Vice-Pres American Schools of Oriental 
Research. Dir of Excavations at Gibeah of Saul, TMl 
Beit Mirsim and Bethel, hon mem School of Oriental 
Studies, Jerusalem, Hebrew Umv , Glasgow Oriental 
Society 

Pubis Excavation ed GtbaeUi of Benjamin 24, The Spvkan 
Arabic of Palestine 27, The Archeeology of Palestine mmd 
the Bible 32. The Excavation of Tell Bed Mtrstm 33-43, 
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The VoceJU^ium of the EgyMe^ fiylidbic Orthogrmpky 
34, Recent Dtscooeties tn Btbte^tmde 36, From the Stone 
Age to ChmsHontty 40, Arehemogy mnd the ReUgton of 
Isrnel 42, * 

2305 Sttlgrave Avenue, Baltimore, Md .USA 

AI-HaslllMiyali (AI-’Awil) AMmI lltall, Re- 

gent and Heir Apparent of the Kingdom of 'Iraq, b 13, 
ed. privately and Victoria Coll , Alexandria 
Awarded Al-Nahdhah Order, Class i, Al-Istiqlal Order, 
Class I, Al-Hashimiyah Order, Rafidam Order, Class 1. 
CCMG, Gcvo (with collar^, Polonia Restitution. 
Class I, Legion of Merit, Chief Commander (Amencan), 
Special Grand Cordon of the Decoration of “Propitious 
Clouds". 

The Royal Palace, Baghdad. 'Iraq 

Al'HatSani, Abdul Razzak; ‘Iraqi Government oilKia). 
b 03, ed Baghdad Traimng Coll 

Accountant in the service of the ‘Iraqi Goxt , 'superin- 
tendent in the service of the 'Iraqi Govt 
Pubis History of the 'Iraqi Cabinets (4 vols ), 'Ira^ under 
Occupation and Mandate (2 vols ), History of the ' I root 
Insurrection, History of the 'Iraqi Press, History of the 
Cities of 'Iraq, An Introdiution to SAi-ism, Devil U'etr- 
shippers in “Iraq, Sabeans. Old and hew, I he Khawarij 
t^ Islam, Secrets of the Coup d'Etat 36, A Journey in 
'Iraq, Under the Shadow of the Gallows, (’Iraqi) 1 oik 
Lore 

•A1 Karradah -\1 Sharqiyah, Baghdad, Iracj 

All Mohammad, Khan, 8ardar«i-Ala; Afghan diplo- 
mat, b 91, ed Habibia Coll , Kabul 
Insp. of Schools 22; Vice-Min of Education 24, Min to 
Rome 26-27, Min of Commerce 28, Mm of Education 
and Acting Foreign Min 29, Chief Afghan Del to Int 
Trade Conf , Ixindon 33, Mm to London 38, Chief Del 
Disarmament Conf and League of Nations, Foreign 
Min. 47- 

Shahr-i-Nao, Kabul, Afghanistan 

All, Mohammad Kurd, Boy, Syrian jxilititian and 
author, b 76 

Fror ^itor Ascham, Aizaher, and other Cairo news- 
papers, proprietor and Editor Al-Muqtahas, Damascus, 
mem 19 and Pres 20-34 Arabic Acad of Damascus, 
Syrian Min of Education 20 and 28-32, mem Royal 
Arabic Acad of Egypt 33, retd 

Pubis A History of Syria, Les leitres des (loquenis, I 
Wonders of the West, Islam and Arab Civilteation, Le 
Chapeau du jutf Ltffman, La vertu et le Vice, Le Cnmtnel 
innocent, L'ancun et le moderne, Les maitres de I’Ho- 
quence. Publications de quelques ipitres de grands prosa- 
teurs, L'Hisfoire d’ Ahmed ben Tuloun 
Damascus, Syria 

All Roza, Mohammad Ahduilah. Shaikh ; Saudi Arabian 
merchant and mdustnahst, b 1 1, ed Saudi Arabia and 
India 

Hon. Consul of Czechoslovakia 36, Hon Deputy Consul 
of Belgium 37, Pres Saudi Arabian Motor Transporta- 
tion Co 46, Pres Chamber of Commerce and Industries, 
Jedda 46; mem Administrative Council, Jedda 46, Ex- 
Pres. Jedda Benev<^nt Water Supply Cttee 46. mem. 
Board of Trustees of the Benevolent Falah School 34-, j 
Vtce-Pres Haji Abdullah Ah Reza and Co . Jedda 34- 
c/o Haji Abdullah Ah Reza and Oi , Jedda, Saudi 
Arabia 

AI^K hoIk H, AhoMi tomih, b a . m a , m phar . m b b , 
M^.c.A.s., Palestinian Arab educationist, b 96. ed. 
Beirut Amencan Univ 


Served as a Lieu\«during World War 1 X5>i8; Sub-Dir 
Soutil. Paleiitine; Insp of Education 25-47; Principal 
Arab Coll , Jerusalem, Dir D^t of Education PaiM- 
tine. Asst Dir. of Education, Imestine. 

Pubis Translated into Arabic Woodworth, Mental Life 
— PsychoU^, Bagley Class Management, Suggestions 
to Teachers, Stekel Disguises of Love, Teaching Methods, 
Standard Practices tn Teaching, and many historical 
manuscripts 

Arab Coll , Jerusalem, Palestine 

Al'KhOjah, RathM Taha; ‘Iraqi politician, h 84, ed 
Military and Staff Colls , Istanbul 

Gov of Baghdad 20, Mosul 22. Baghdad 24, Mayor of 
Baghdad 24, Deputy 25; Consul-Gen Cairo 28, Dir - 
Gen of Education 30, Consul-Gen Beirut 31, Charg6 
d'Affaires Jidda 32. Min of Defence 42-33, 34 and 35. 
Pres Chamber of Deputies, l^vate Sec to the K^g 
and Head of the Royal Diwan ^ 

Mm of Foreign Affairs. Baghdad, 'Iraq 

AI-KobanJ{, Mohammad Abdul Razak; Iraqi Hiuger, 
b*oi, ed privately, awarded certificate from the Eastern 
Musical Congress, Cairo 32, and remembrance gifts from 
Their Majesties King F<us^ 1 and Kmg Ghazi I 
Has recorded many times with the Baid^hone Co and 
travelled to Germany, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, Pales- 
tine and North Africa m a professional capacity Chosen 
to lead a mission representing 'Iraq at the Eastern 
Musical Congress. Cairo 32, permanent broadcaster on 
the ‘Iraqi Govt Broadcasting Station 3O- 
Publs Nightingale Songs 27 
Samawal Street. Baghdad, 'Iraq 

Al-Koudtl, Naztn, I-I t> , Syrian jxilitician, b o(), 
ed Slate I'niv of Damascus aixl Univ, of Geneva 
M P 3<> and 43, Syrian Mm to the USA, Rep to 
United Nations t^inf on Int Org 45. General Assembly 
London 46 

c/o The Ministry of 1 inanie, DamaM Us, Syria 

Allah Nawaz, Khan; Afghan pobticmn and diplomat 
Served during Revolution, Mm of PubUc Welfare in 
Mohammad Hasbim Khan’s Govt 34-37, Min. to Ger- 
many 37-45 
Kabul, Afghanistan 

Al-Midta*i, Jamil; 'Iraqi politician, b 90, ed Istanbul 
Royal Engineering School 

Officer of Artillery, Gov of Muntafiq 23. later of 
'Amarah, Diwaniya, Diyala and Baghdad, Min. of 
Interior 30, later of Finance and of Interior; Pres 
Chamber of Deputies, Prime Mm 33-34 and 34-35; Mm 
of Defence 34-35, Pnme Minister and Mm of Defence 
37-38, Prime Minister 41, Senator, Pres of Senate 43*44, 
Min of Interior 48 
Baghdad, 'Iraq 

Al'Omari, tayltf Arshaj; 'Irarp eng’meer and Govern- 
ment official, b an, ed Constantinople 
Fmr Dir -(.en of Posts and Telegraphs and of Irriga- 
tion, fmr laird Mayor of Baghdad, and Min of Foreign 
Affairs, Chair 'Iratji Del to Arab I^cague Congress, 
Cairo 45, Del to United Nations Conf on Int Org 45, 
Senator and Min of Defence 48- 
Baghdad, 'Iracj 

Ai»Paehftelli, MmM« A«i«; Iraqi politician and 
di]>lomat; b 91, ed. Istanbul and Baghdad Law CoUa. 
Mem Constituent Assembly 24. Deputy 25, Min, of 
Communicatiorui and Pubhe Works 24-25, l^plomatic 
Agent, London 27-28, Min, of Ecoaoaucs and Communi- 
cations 31; Msn. of Interior, fmr Perm. Del. to L N . 
Mm to Italy 35-39, to France 39-42 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad, 'Iraq 
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At Nowalkip MHliailiiRMrp b a (Caifo*;. BU V (London). 
Egyptian educationiiit, b 17, ed Fouad I Uhiv . Cairo. 
Univ of l^ndon, 

Mem teaching staff School of Onental and African 
Studies, Univ of London 39-46, Asst J.ccturer 39-46, 
lecturer 42-46, Senior l.ccturcr 46, Header iiy Arabic 
and Head of Arabic Dept , C»ordoii Memoruil Coll , 
Khartoum 47- 

Publs Various artitUs and essays in Arabic and 
onentSriiHt papers 

Gordon Memorial ('ollege, Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 

Al-Qattak, AMul Aiix; Iraqi politician .b 82. ed. 
Istanbul Univ 

Gov of Kut, Karbal.i .ind Muntahq, Dir -Gen of 
Interior, Gov of Mosul, Mm of Interior 26, 28, 29 and 
«, Pres of Chamber of Deputies 28, Min of Irrigation 
and Agriculture 29, Mm of Justice 29-30, Chief Ad- 
ministrative Inspector 33-33. 35-36, Comptroller and 
Auditor-Gen 37- » 

Auditor-tieneral's Ohue, liaghdad, ‘Iraq 

Al-Qaisab, Abtfullxh; ‘Iraip hamster, administrator, 
b 04. ed Law t'oll , Uaghdad, awarded Rafidam Order, 
Class 11 (C ivil). King George V I Medal for Service in the 
cause of hreedom 

Miidir Nahiyah 28, Qu’aminiaquam 32, Asst Dir of 
Tribal Affairs p>. Asst Dir -(.tn of Interior 38, Admm 
Inst) 40, Dir of 'Iiibal Affairs 40, Mutasarnf (Gover 
nor), Diwaniya an<l Mosul Districts 41 and 44, Min of 
Interior 43 and 46, Mayor of Baghdad 46 Dir -(icn 
Date Assen 47- 
Baghdad, 'Irai] 

AIMRi Ztki MttUt, Prof.; Turkish educatiuiust b 90, 
ed Turkish School of Political Sciences, mul Lcolc 
labre des Sciences Poliliques de Parts 
Insp. of the Mm of I'duc 18-23, l*rof of Int Law in 
the Turkish School of I’ol Sciences 23, Dtr School of 
Pol Sciences 26-27, Dep 27-43, Prof in the taculty 
of law 43, Dean of the Faculty of l^w, Ankara 
Univ 46- 

Publs J he C htlii of the Country 42, Fht Novel of Mustafa 
43, I he International Law 47 

Faculty of l^w, Ankara I'mversity, Ankara, Turkey 

Al-$htla»ll, AMul MutlSin; Mumtaz, 'Iraqi politician 
and business man, b 82 

Connected with various commercial concerns, before 
War v\.is Political and Comiueu lal Hep to the (Nejd) 
Emirate at Najef, Min of Education 22, Mm of Finance 
23-24, Mm of Cominunu ations and Works 28-29, fmr 
Deputy, Rayess of Kingdom of Iran, Majidey Modal of 
Ottoman Empire, Senator 37- 
Najef, 'Iraq 

AI*Svw«}di, Ikrakim N«Ji, LL D , 'Iraqi pohtician, b J 
82, ed Istanbul Law Coll 

Ihocuratoi-Gen (avil Courts \ emeu 00-07, Pres Com- I 
mcrcial Scs-tion Basra Ci\ il Courts 08, Judge Baghdad ' 
Court of Appeal 10, Mosul Court of Appeal ii. Sub- j 
Gov. Kadhimain, Najef and Hmdiyah, Acting Gov 1 
Diwaniya, Administrative Inspector Turkish Min. of | 
Interior ir-19, Mm of Justice 21-22, 23 and 25-26, i 
Min of Interior 22-23 and 29, mem Constituent j 
Assembly 24, Deputy Govt Hep Oil Cos 28-29. Prime 
Mm and Min of Foreign Affairs 29-30, Min of Finance | 
34 and 40-41. Senator, mem Int Diplomatic Acad j 
Paf.s, fled after Rashid Ah rising 41 
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AI>Um«ri, Muff/ta Mshimid; 'Iraqi civd servant and 
politician, b 94, ed BaChdad Law Coll 
I Teacher 19-20. Chief Cl^k Min of Waqfs 21; Asst Sec- 
I Mm of Interior 21-22, District Gov 22-Jo, Asst Dir - 
j Gen of Revenue 30, Gov of a Province 30-33, Dir -Gen 
of Interior 33-35. Insp -Gen of Finance 35-36, Accoun- 
' tant-Oen 36, Mm of Interior 37-38, of Justiqp 38, of 
Interior 41-44, Senator 37 

I 8/1 /27a Shan'at Nejib Pasha A'dhamiyah Road, 

I Baghdad ‘Iraij 

I Al-Wadi, Jamil; ‘Iraqi lawyer and administrator, b- 
I 91. ed Istanbul I.aw Coll 

j Judge Civil Courts 2 1-29, Dir -Gen of Religious Endow- 

I ments 29, Dir -Gen of Cadastre 31, Mm of Justice 

* 32-33, Dtr -Gen of State Domains, Judge Court of 

j Cassation, Dir -Gen of Posts and Telegraphs 35, fmr 
I Dir -Gen of Tapu in Min of Justice 
I The Ministry of Justice, Baghdad, 'Iraq 

Al-Zahawi, KhalM, Qanaral; 'Iraqi diplomat and 
army officer, 1> 89, ed Militaiy Coll , Istanbul, and Staff 
Coll , England 

Ofh( cr in Turkish Army 06, joined 'Iraqi Army 24, sent 
to England for Staff Coll and Semor Officers’ Course 33, 
held posts in Iraqi Army, transferred to Civil Admm, 
Gov Baghdad and Kut Districts, Min to Afghanistan 
4-5- 

‘Iraqt I/Cgation, Kabul, Afghanistan « 

Amanollah Jahankani, Qanaral, Prinea; Iranian 
officer, b 95. ed Russian Artillery Coll , and Russian 
and French Military Umvs , awarded Zolfaghar Decora- 
tion, Sepah Decoration No 2, Sepah Decoration No 3. 
Homayoun I>ecoration, First Grade, Iranian Medal of 
Coronation, Iranian Science Decoration, Belgium Medal 
of Coronation 

I Teacher and Interpreter and Commander of Cavalry 
j Battery, Military Attach^ Persian Delegation to Europe, 
Commander Iranian Artillery 21, formed Gen Staff, 
later became Chief of Gen Staff, Gen Commander 
Azerbayjan Province, Commander Eastern Division, 
Gen Insp of Army, Commander Iranian Umv of War, 

' Ministry of Industry and Mines, Mm of Interior, Mm 
j of Roads, Mm of War, Chief of the Cabinet, Chief Insp 
of East, Commander of Southern F'crces, Chief Insp of 
I Min of War. Commander of MiUtary Acad and Military 
j Coll , Chief Insp of Iranian Anny, Gen Insp of West 
j and South-west of Iran 

Pasteur Street, Tehran, Iran 

Amaan, Ate^c \ o , 'Iraqi diplomatist, b 97.ed Bagh- 
dad Law Coll 

Asst Sec to King Faisal 21-25, Sec 'Iraq Legation, 
London 25-30, First Sec Legation, Ankara 30-32, 
Rome 34, Counsellor of Legation, London 35, Charg6 
d' Affaires, Pans, Berlin, Rome, London 38-43. Under- 
Sec of State, Mm of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad 43-44, 
Mm to Turkey 44, fmr Govt Del to League of Nations 
and Int Confs 

‘Iraqi Legation, Ankara, Turkey 

Amr, AkM'Pattek, Paska; Egyptian diplomatist; 
b 09, ^ Cairo and London, awarded Egyptian Order 
of Merit, 1st Class 35, Commder of the Order of the 
Nile 38. of the Order of Hamayon of Iran 39. of Ismail 
4t 

Studied constitutional law', banking, and insurance. 
Vice-Pres Anglo-Egyptian Chamber of Commerce 40- 
42. Hon Legsd Attache Royal Egyptian Embassy 39- 
42, Amateur Squash-Rackets Champion of South of 
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England 29 find 30: of the Br^h Isles 31, 32, 33. 35, 
36. and 37. Open Champion (^uash-Rackete) 32. 33. 
35, and 36: Capt of Bnttsn ^uash-Rackets Team 
against U S As 35, Egyptian Sq&ash- Rackets Champion- 
ship 36, Amateur Championship 36, C^n Champion- 
ship 36-37, Technical Adviser to the Squash-Rackets 
As^n. 38 and 39, Capt RAC Squash-Rackets Team. 
Bath Club 31-39, Egyptian Min Plenipotentiary in 
London 44, Ambassador 45-, Pres Anglo-Egyptian 
Society, Rep Gen Assembly, London 40, Security 
Council 46 

Pubis The Art oj Squash- Rackets 34, The Ps)>choIogy of 
Match-Playtng 36. 


Ep^ptian Embassy, 75 South Audley Street, London, 


and-Lieut^ Royal Flying Corps 16, Flying Off Royal 
Air Force 19, Sudan Political ^rvice 20-38, Chief Trans- 
port Off Sudan Government 40-44, Comm for Archaeo- 
logy, Sudan Government 38-, Chair, and Editorial Sec. 
Sudan Notes and Records 

Pubis Articles in Sudan Notn and Records and Anti- 
quity journal Royal Anthropological Institute, Journal 
Egyptian A rchaology, etc 
P O B 178, Khartoum, Anglo- Fgyptian Sudan , 

Atei, Ahmad, Or Iranian professor of veterinary 
medicine, b 11. cd Parts 

Dean of the Faculty of Veterinary Medicine, Umv of 
Tehran, incm of tlie Council of the Univ of Tehran. 
Pubis Various artu les in the Pniversity Review 


Anshri, Natsdr, m d , Iranian professor of medicine* 
b 13, ed France 

Professor of Parasitology, Univ of Tehran. Dean of 
the Faculty 44-46, Dir of the Research Laboratory 
Pubis Les Rickettsia (Review of the Faculty) 43, Prhis 
of Parasitology (2 vols ), La leishmantsation prophylac- 
tique 45, IsoUment de Leishtnanta 45. Letshmamose 
expenmentaie 46 

Faculty of Medicine, University of Tehran, Iran 

I^NIIthiniWM, Stpahhodi; Iranian politician and 
civil servant, ed Iran 

Occupied many ambassadorial posts abroad, fmr Min 
to Pans and Rome, led Iraman delegation to Ankara, 
reptd Iran at League of Nations, Mm of Foreign 
Affairs m Hakimi Govt 45-46 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tehran, Iran 

Arat, RflttO Tawffik; Turkish politician and diplo- 
matist 

Deputy, fmr Head of Turkish Del to Mixed Greco- 
Turktsh Comm on Exchange of Populations, Mm of 
Foreign Affairs 25-38. Del and Pres L N Council. 
Ambassador to Great Britain 39-42, retumeid to Turkey 
to re-enter politics 

t/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey 

Arbarry, Arthur John, Pruf., m a , litt d (Cantab), 
British academician, b 05, ed Portsmouth CJrammar 
School, and Pembroke Coll Cambridge 
Fellow of Pembroke Coll Cambridge 31, Head of 
Classics Dept Cairo University, Egypt 32-34, Asst 
Librarian, India Office, London 34-44, War Service 
with War Office and Min of Information 39-44, Prof 
of Persian, London Univ 44-46, Prof of Arabic, 
Ixindon Univ , and Head of Middle East Dept School 
of Oriental and African Studies 4O-47, Sir Thomas 
Adams Professor of Arabic, Univ of Cambridge 47- 
Publs Mawaqit and Mukhatabat of Niff an 35, Doctrine 
of the Sufis 35, Introduction to the History of Sufism 43, 
British Orientalists 43, Fifty Poems of Hafiz 47 
Pembroke College, Cambridge 

Ariluui, Sufftt; Turkish diplomat, b 88, ed Mil 
School, Harbiye, and Staff Coll 

Elected Deputy 24, Sec -Gen of Education 35-38, Mm 
of Nat Defence 40-42, Ambassador to Berlin 42-44, 
Pres of F-oreign Affairs Cttee of Grand Nat Assembly, 
Rep General Assembly, London 46 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey 

JUkuH, ilohu AnIhMft mbs. m c , b litt , f s a ; 
British archaeologist; b 98, ed Bradford and Queen's 
Coll . Oxford 


F'aculty of V'^etenn.iry Medicine, University of Tehran, 
Iran 

AtUtti, Adfian, LL D , Syrian educationist, b 05, e 3 . 
Univ of Geneva (Switzerland) 

A$)voc.ite and professor at the Umv of Damascus 32, 

Syrian Consul to Istanbul, Turkey 37, Deputy for 

Homs in^ynan Parliament 43, Syrian Mm to Pans 45, 

Min of Justice and Public Works 47- 

Piibls / es vices du consrntetnent dans les traites inter- 

nationaux 30 

Damascus, Syria 

Atuy, Fulih RWhl; Turkish journalist and pohtician 
Editor Ulus. Pres Turkish Press Assen , mem Turkish 
Journalists' Del to India 43, mcm Grand Nat Assem- 
bly. Del San Francisco Conf Apnl 45 
c/o blus, Ankar.1, Turkey 

Atiyah, Edward Salim, b a (oxon), Ivebanese poli- 
tician, adromistrator and wnter, b 03, ed Victoria 
Coll , Alexandria, and Brasenose Coll , Oxford 
History Ix*cturer Gordon Memonal Coll , Khartoum 
26-27, i’ublic Relations Officer, Sudan Govt 27-45, Sec 
Arab Office, London 45- 
Publs An Arab Tells Hts Stofv 46 
) 4 lackland. Bush Lane. Send, Surrey, Arab Oflue, 92 
Eaton I’hu e Ixindon, S W'^ i 

Attia, Mahmoud Ihrahim, n sc (hons ), arcs 
(HONS }, Dip in Img.ition and Civil Engineering, 
F c. s , Egyptum geologist, b 00, ed Egypt and England 
Apptd Demonstrator at Taculty of Engineering, Cairo 
25. sent on mission to London to study Geology, joined 
Inipeiial Coll of Science, returned to Egypt and joined 
the Geological Survey of Egypt as a Geologist, Asst. 
Dir Geological Survey of Egypt 

Pubis Note on the Underground Water Supply in Egypt 
42, Repot t OH Some Studies of Underground Water blow 
and Sub-Sotl Pollatton 42, Deep Bores in Kharga and 
Dakhla Oasts 42, The Development of Aswan District 43, 
The Barratuiga Mining District 46. 

Dawawin Post Offire, C.iiro, Egypt 

Auitar, DanM; F^alestiman Jewish lawyer, politician, 
b Austria 93, ed Vienna 

Went to Palestine 14, served Austrian Army, Syria- 
Palestme Front 14-18 War, fmr Head I.^gal Dept 
Zionist Comm and Zionist Exec , Advocate in Jeru- 
salem 20-, mera Gen Zionist Party, Deputy Mayor of 
Jerusalem 34, Legal Adviser Barclays Bank (DC AO) 
and Anglo- Palestine Bank, founder and Chair Kchavia, 
several times Mayor of Jerusalem 
POB 628, Jerusalem, Palestine 
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AvItMi Oliirltt; French histona^ And orientalist, b. 
79, ed. Bordeaux and Paris Univs. and Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes. 

Mem of French Inst, of Oriental Archaeology m Cairo 
19-20, archivist of I ' Illusivatton. 

Pubis Phdmctans 20, L 0 S languts anctentus da VAsta 
Mtnaure aa, 7 arkodemos (since aa), InirodtCctton d 
I'itude crtUque du nont propre grec 24, Sutndrtsn et Indo- 
EurapSsn 25, Mtthra, ZoroaUra et la prShistowe aryenna 
du Cktu^hantsme 35, Phfnntke% et Dravtdtens 37, Homhe 
et les ortgtnes sacerdotales de I'fpopie grecgue 38-44, PrS~ 
htstotre du Chri%ttaniyme 41, I.SpopSe tndoue 45 
29 rue l’jcrre-(«<t)fn>i\, ('oloinl>cs (Seini*), l^rance 

Axix, Abdul HutMin; Afghan diplomat, b 96, ed 
Tehran and Habibiya Coll , Kabul 
I'mr Sec Tehran Legation, Dir of Cipher and Trans- 
lations Dept of Foreign Offices 22, Consul-Gen Delhi 
23, Min to Italy 31, First Del Disarmament Conf 32, 
Anbassador to USSR ^2, Mm of Public Works 38- 
40, Min of Posts and Telegraphs 40-43, Min to U S A 
43, Hep Int Civil Axiatinn Conf Chicago 44, IH'p 
IVovisional Int Civil Org 46, Gen Assemh!} 4^), t«n 
Assembly 47 

The Afghan I.egation, Washington, D C , IVS A 

Axil All •! Mi^ Patha, Qantral; Egyp tian officer 
F'mr Ottoman Gen Staff officer in Macedonia, Albania, 
the Yemen, Tripoli, fmr Egyptian I’olice School, Insp 
Gen of Egyptian Army 38 
Sharia al Kanrn, Paltus Koubbeh, Cairo, Egypt 

Azxam, Abdal Rahman, Paiha; Egyptian diplomatist, 
b 93, ed Egypt and London Univ 
M.P in ligypt 24-30, Min Plenipotentiary to Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Turkey. Ihilgana and Saudi Arabia 3O-39, 
Min of Social Affairs, Min of Wakfs, Commander of 
the Territorial Forces, Mm in the Foreign Office. Cairo 
39-45. elected unanimously by all Arab States as Sec - 
Gen of the League of Arab States 45-, holds rank of 
Amba.s»ador, decorations include Grand Cordon from 
'Iraq, lojbanon, Syria, Afghanistan and Transjordan, 
Iron Crest ent (Turkey), Osmanh and Majidi (from 
Ottoman Empire), and several other war medals, non- 
oartv 

Pubis Hero of Heroes 38, The hternal Mt^sion 46 
Office of the l.eague of Arab States, C^iro, Egypt 

Aimuth, Nabih; sy nan pohlitian and administratoi , 
b 86, ed Military Coll fstanbul, Turkey 
Man Ottoman cxjicdition to Cairo 13, Gen Dir 
Security of Aleppo 10, C»ov of Ajlun (Transjordan) 21, 
Cien Dir Security of Tiansjordan, Min of Interior 
(Transjordan) 23, Gen Dir of F'lnance of Flejaz 27, 
Mm of Defence 46, Mayor of Damascus 47-. Istiqlal 
Party, engaged 111 Syrian jiclititti 
Damascus, Syria 


Bxban, Ahmad Mukhtar, li. d , Koiidam Order, Class 
II, CimI Category, 'Ir.iqi Court official, b 00, ed Law 
F'aculty, Baghdad 

Royal Palace Official 21-26, Magistrate 'Iraoi Law 
Court 26-41, Gov Karbala District 42; Min of Social 
Affairs, Bim. of Communications and Works, Min of 
Justice 42-^6. Min of Justice 44-45: Mm of Social 
Affairs 46, Chief of the Koyal Dm an 46-. 

The Royal Palace, Baghdad, 'Iraq 

Babhilt daihl; ’Iraqi politician, b 92; ed Royal Otto- 
man Military Siffiool 

Artillery Officer xa. partiapated Balkan War and World 
Wi»r, Provincial Gov. and Administrative Insp ; Min of 
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Economics and ColbmhuicatMms 32*33; Min. of Defence 
33, Min of Education 3A, Deputy Dtf.-Geh. of Finance 
34-35, Dir. -Gen. of Ecorl^cs 35’37, Mm. of Economics 
Aug 37-38, of Public Works 41-43, of limance 43-44, 
Controller and Auditor-Gen 48- 
c/o Chamber of Deputies, Baghdad, 'Iraq 

Badawi, *Abd Al-Hamid, Pasha, ll d . l^yptian 
pohtirian. b 87 

Legal adviser to the Govt 22-26, Chief Legal Adviser 
26-40, Min for Foreign .\ffair8 45-46, Chair Egyptian 
Del to the United Nations Conf for Int Org 45, Rep. 
I*rep C>)mm 45, General Assembly 46, Security Council 
46. Judge Int Court of Justice 46 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, Egypt 

Badaau, John StothoH, sc, BD. STM, DD, 
American educationist, b 03, ed Union Umv , Rutgers 
Univ , Columbia Univ , Union Theological Seminary 
Prof of Philosophy, American Uinv at Cairo 36, 
Dean. Faculty of Arts and Sciences. American Umv 
at Cairo 36, Regional Chief, Middle East Office. War 
Information 43, Pres. American Umv at Cairo 45. 
Publ East and West of Suez 43 
113 Sharia Kasr el-Aini, Cairo, Egypt 

Badr, Ahd tl MafUid, Pasha; Egyptian engineer, b 
97, cd F'aculty of Engmeenng 

Chief Engineer m Tanzim of Helwan, Sec Higher 
Council for Communications, Technical Advisor to the 
Mm of Defence, Min for Social Affairs, Min of Com- 
merce and Industry, Mm of Finance, Saadist 
Koubbeh Gardens, Cairo, Egypt 

Bakir, Abdullah Ibrahim; 'Iraqi diplomat, b 07. ed 
\mencan Umv of lieirut 

Private Set to the Prime Min 31, Consul to Iran 41, 
Consul-Crcneral in Bombay 4 j, Consul-General New 
York 4(), Acting Clxair Iraqi Del General Assembly, 
New \ork 46, Kej) l.veeutive Board Int Children’s 
rinergtiuy l-und 46 

t/o ‘liaqi Consulate Genet al, New York, USA 

Bayani, Mahdi, ph n , Iranian administrator and 
librarian, b 07. ed Umv of lehran 
Lecturer, Faculty of Arts, Tehran Umv 35-41, Chief, 
Educational Dept of Isfahan 41-42, Asst Chief of 
Educational Section of Min of Industries 42-43, Dir 
Nat Library, lehran 43-. Hon Sec Anjuman-i- 
Athar-i-Melli, Indo-Iranian Cultural Soc 
Pubis Nentuneh-i-Sokhan-t-l arst (Vol 1 ) 39, and 

various essays 

The National Library, Tehran. Iran 

Baydur, Huutin Rafiy; Turkish educationist and 
diplomat, b 91, ed Umv of Istanbul 
Prof 11-16. Inspector Turkish Students in Europe 
16-19, fmr Editor Ifham, Editor-in-Chief llakrmiyeth 
Mtlliye (later lUtts), Ambastoidor to Bucharest 24-29, 
Ambassador to Moscow 29-35, 43 “"<1 4 5 * Ambassa- 

dor to Rome 35, 43, Amlxissador to the USA 45, Rep 
to the United Nations (xmf on Int Org 45. Chair 
Turkish Del General Assembly, New York 46, and first 
Special Session General Assembly 47 
Turkish Embassy, Washington. DC, USA 

Bahary, Cl Saiid Mahamaiad, b sc agr . m sc 

Egyptian agriculturist, b 89, ed Egypt 
Agricultural Engineer, Mm of Agnc . Egypt 15. 
Teacher of Agtic . Intermediate School of Agric., 
Wamanhour, Egypt 18, Gemaiza Exjpenmental Station, 
Techmcal Asst 19, Headmaster, Shcbin el Kom, Inter- 
mediate School of Agnc. 27-30, Lecturer Agxtc Coll , 
Gua 31, Asst. Prof. 39, Prof 43, Faculty of Agnc , 
Fouad I Univ , Giia, Egypt 
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Pubis. P/iysuHU Properties of PmI (Arabic) 38. Land 
Reclamation (Arabic), Implements (Arabic) 

39, Crop Rotaiton (Arabic) iTaHurrs and Manuring 
(Arabic) 46. B’ook-Keeptng 46 

Faculty of Agriculture, Fouad I University, Giza, 
Egypt 

B«l0t QMMntl Rfftt; Turkish officer and politician 
Defended Gaza against Allies in Great War, fmr Mm 
of Interior, Deputy mera Journalists’ and Deputies' 
Del. to Great Britain 40 
Grand National Assembly, Ankara, Turkey 

BMtva, AMmI Rout; Afghan writer, b 93. ed Kanda- 
har 

Mem Language Dept Afghan Acad 39, mem Words 
Dept Afghan Acaul and Asst Information Dept 40. 
Dir Publication Dept Afghan Acad 41, Dir Dept. 
Teacher Faculty of Literature, Afghan Acad 44. Gen. 
Dir. Pashto Tolena, Sec Afghan Acad. 

Pubis Women in A/gkantstan, Mir Wtess Neeka, 
Literary Sciences, Pashto Songs. De Ghanamo Wathai 
The Afghan Academy, Kabul. Afghanistan 

Ben Guriont Devid; Palestinian trade unionist and 
Zionist, b 86, ed privately and Istanbul Univ. 

An organiser of Jewish Legion i8, mem Gen. Council of 
Zionist Organisation 30. Gen Sec Fed of Jewish 
Lhbour in Palestine 21-35, mem Exec, of Jewish 
Agency for Palestine and World Zionist Organisation 
33; Chair 44, now mem Executive, Federation of 
Jewish Labour, Palestine, mem Executive, Palestine 
Jewish Labour Party 

Pubis Palestine — a Historical, Economic and Geo- 
phical Research Survey 17, HV and Our Neighbours 30, 
The Working Class and the Nation 33. 

P O B 92, Jerusalem, Palestine 

BdMist, Bardil Lo«i« dt; French company director 
Hon Mm Plenipotentiary , Chief \gent for Suez Canal 
m Egypt, Pres Nat. Insurance Co of Eg^ypt and French 
Maritime Co , Vicc-Pres Soci6t6 Immobili^re, Dir S A 
des Eaux, Cairo, and General Soc of Sugar Reftnenes, 
Egypt 

Suez Canal Co , Cairo, Egypt 

iMlwicIl, N«niMin, c B E , M c . LL D (Hon ) (Aber- 
deen and Melbourne), British educationist and barnster, 
b 83, ed St Paul’s, Tnmty Coll (Cambridge) 

Lincoln’s Inn, called to the Bar 08, I.ecturer Khedival 
School of Law 13-15, with Bntish Army (E E F ) 15-20, 
Semor Judicial Officer Occupied Temtones Admm. 
18-20, Legal Sec and Attomey-Gen Palestine 20-31, 
Dir League of Nations High Commission for Refugees 
from Germany 33-36, Mimst^ of Information 40-41, 
Air Blinistry 42, Adviser to Emperor of Ethiopia r3. 
Prof. International Relations, Hebrew Univ of Jeru- 
salem 32-, Vice-Chair Jewish Cttee for Relief Abroad; 
Labour 

Pubis. Palestine 33 (znd edition 47), The Mandates 
System 31, The Religious Foundations of International- 
ism 33, Judea Lives Again 44. Wanderer Between Two 
Worl^ 42, Wanderer in War 46 

HoUyeot, Vale of Health, London. N W 3, Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, Palestine 

BM«Z§vid, IMMC, mbs; Palestinian pohtician and 
ioumaUst; b. 84. 

Pres, and Exm Mem Jewish Nat. Council (Vaad 
Leumi); Editor Ahdut Weekly xo-14. Sec. Labour 


Federation (HjstaiL^t) 20-29. Chair Exec. Jewish Nat. 
Council (Va’ad Leumi), Palestine Jewish Labour I’arty. 
PubLs Erets Israel in Past and I*resent (with D. Ben 
Gunon) 18, The Booh of the Samaritans 35. Researches 
and Articles (5 vols ) 37. The Moslem World and the 
Arab World 37 

10 ibn Gabirol Road, Kehavia. Jerusalem, Palestine 

Bsrgmann, Nago, ph d . Jewish philosopher, b 83 
Philosopher and cntic; Dir Hebrew Univ Library in 
Jerusalem until 35, Prof of Philosophy, Hebrew Umv , 
Rector 35-38 

Pubis Untersitckdngen sHm Problem der Evtdens det 
tnneren WahmehmUng 08, Das phtlosopkische Werk 
Bolzanos 10, Das Unendheke und die ZaM 13, Jawne 
und Jerusalem 19, The Philosophy oj Kant 27, Der 
Kampf Urn das Kaiisatgesete in aer jUi^gsten Pkysik 29, 
The Philosophy of Matmon 32, Present-day Thinkers 35., 
Theory of Knowledge 41, Pensadores Judios Con-- 
temporaneos 44, Science and Belief 45 
H<?Srew University, Jerusalem, Palestine 

Berlin, -Mair; Palestinian theologian and politician 
Rabbi, now in Jerusalem, Pres of the Miznichi World 
Organisation, mem Actions Council of the Zionist 
Organisation and Council of the Jewish Agency, Dir. 
Jewish Nat Fund. Exec mom. Jewish Nat Council — 
Va’ad I.cumi, Editor-in-Chief Hebrew daily Hatsofeh, 
Tel-Aviv, Editor-m-Chief Talmudical kncydopadia, 
Jerusalem 

Pubis From Wolozyn to ferusaletn, Btshwtley Hatechya, 

Rabon Shel Y Israel 

POB 588, Jerusalem, Palestine 

BtttChtnsb, SaAddSdins, n , French politician, b 
07, ed privately 

Mm Plenipotentiary to baudi Arabia 47 

Pubis La Poeste A robe Moderns, Contes d' Alger 46 

Legation de France, Jedda, Saudi Arabia 

Bin Jabir Bin Mntarak, Sir AlinMd, tbdifcli. Hon , 

K c I E . c s I . Arabian ruler, b 87 
Took leading part in rcbef of Holiuf in Haasa and rescue 
of Kmg of Hejaz and Nejd 1 5, attempted reconciliation 
between Nejd and Kuwait 20-21, succeeded as ruler of 
Kuwait 2 1 , granted concession to English firm Kuwait 

011 Co Ltd 34, elevated to rank “His Highness” 37 
Kuwait, Arabia 

Bnnnd, ANrtd, Dr.; Palestinian economist and socio- 
logist, b 99, ed Univs of Munich, Erlangen and Frank- 
furt -on-Main 

Asst Faculty of Science, Munich Umv 22, statistician, 
Keren Hayesod, Jerusalem 31, Dir Economic Archives 
for the Near East, Jerusalem 31, mem Economic 
for the Near East, Jerusalem 31, mem Economic Re- 
search Institute, Jerusalem 36. Dir Economic Research 
Institute, Jerusalem 43, Lecturer Hebrew Univ , Jeru- 
salem, Dir. Economic Research Institute, Jewish 
Agency, Palestine 47-, lascturer and Chair Economics 
and Sociology of the Middle-East, Hebrew Univ , 
Chair Nutnrion Cttee , Economic Research Inst , mem 
Fabian Soc , London, mem Council Middle East Soc . 
Jerusalem 

l^bls Palestina, Land Und Wirtschaft (3rd ed 38), Der 
neUe Orient 37, The Economic Development of the Middle- 
East (3rd ed 46). State and Economics in the Middle- 
East — a Society in Transition 47 
49 Rambau Road, Jerusalem, Palestine 
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■Mrtrtt Mmll» WatHf, Mm; Egyptian politician; b. 
78; ed. Pari* Univ, 

Advocate at Int. Court of Alexandria, mem. of Wafd 
(Nationalist) Party 18; condemned to death 22; Mm of 
Foreign Affairs 24, 28, 30 and 36; mem Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty Del 30-36, Del Capitulations Conf , Montreux 

l»ubl* Lt Jardtn d 45 fUurs, La Tradition Chtvaltrtsque 
d$i Ardb0$, L»s Per Its iparp%lUes 
35 AvSnue de Guizeh, Cairo, Egypt 

Brod. Max, 1 1 T) , (lerman writer, b 84 
Fmr novelist, poet, dramatist, essayist, and composer, 
fmr Editor Prager 'I ageblatt', now with Habima 
Theatre. 

Piibls J he Redemption oj 1 \>cho Brahe, lieuhent, 
Three Love^, The Kingdom oJ love. Die prau, die 
ntcht enttauscht, Annerl, ■ibenteuer in Japan (novels), 
Klstdentitm, Chrtstfntnm, J udenium, I)ie<;setts and 
Jenseitt (essays), / ord Byron (play), Nuvellen atts 
Bohmen (stones), Heinrich Heme, Pranz Kajha (^O' 
granules) ; King Saul (jilay). Requiem Hebratcum 
orcfiestra): 1 he Mediterranean Sea (phantasy for piano) 
16 Hayarden Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine '* 

Buber, Martin, PH 1) , Hon Dr Hebrew l,a\N , Austrian 
>hilosopher and writer, b 78 

'rof of Science of Keligion, L’niv Frankfurt 33, Prof 
of S<x.ial l^hilosophy at Hebrew Fniv , Jerusalem 
J’libls Daniel 13, Ich und Dtl 22, Zunesprache 32, Die 
Prage an den hinselnen 3O, Reden itber da<t Jiidentum 23, 
Die ChasMdtirheu BUcher 28, Kontglutn Gotten 32, Ger- 
man translation of the Hiblc (with hranz Rosenswcig) 
25, etc , Die Schrifi und ihre V etdeuBchiing (with Franz 
Kosons2\M‘ig) 36, 'J he Teaching of the Prophets 42. The 
Spirit and the Reality 42, / he Problem of Man 43. Gog 
and Magog 44, A People and a Land 44, Haudi'^m 45, 
Matnre, P^s^ays in Religion 46, Mose'^ 4<i, Between Alan 
and Alan 46, Paths in Utopia 46 
Deir Abu Tor, Jerusalem, Palestine 

BurlianiiMin, KutbknkI (Mnolavi) Khan; Afghan 
loumalist, b yS. ed l.aw and Oriental Literature 
Teacher and journalist. Sec to cx-Kmg Amanullah 24, 
and Asst Sec to King Nadir Shah 30-, Draftsman for 
Afghan Laws until 28, Editor first Afghan daily The 
Islah 30- 

Nao Ab.id, Kabul, Afghanistan 


C 

Oakmak, Martlial Pavxi; Turkish officer, b 76. 
Associated with Kemal \tatUrk m Nationalist Move- 
ment, Operational Chief of Army. Chief of Gen Stafi 41, 
retd. 44 

(J^ukaya, Ankara, Turkey. 

CampMI, Sir RnnnM Inn, c t m c , c b , British 
diplomatist, b 90, ed Eton and Magdalen Coll 
Oxford 

Entereil diplomatic serMce 14, Third Sec Washington 
15-20, Second and First Sec I*aris 20-23, Foreign Office 
23-27, hirst Sec , Acting Counsellor and Counsellor 
Washington 27-31, Counsellor Cairo 31-34, at Foreign 
Office 35-38, Mm m I*an8 Embassy 38-39, Mm to 
Yugoslavia 39-41. in Washington 41-45. deputy to Sec 
of State, Council of Foreiga Mms 45; Ambassador 
Cairo 46- 

Brtish Embassy. Cairo. Egypt 


OalBM, Nnnry; §^de 4 mian Arab lawyer and politi- 
cian, b 06; ed Pan* au London Umv*. 

Lawyer, Jerusalem 32,|Rep. of Arab Higher Cttce for 
Palestine, at First Ctt^ Meetings of thi Fvst Special 
Session General Assembly 47 
c/o The Arab Office, Jerusalem, Palestme 

Oalal Bayar; Turkish p<ditician * 

Fmr Min of Nat Economy in Ismet Indnti Cabinet; 
Pnme Min of Nat Economy, Pnme Blin 37 - 39 » 
resigned. Leader Democratic Party 
Ankara, Turkey 

Obadarchi, Kamil Al; ‘Iraqi politician; b 97. ed 
Baghdad I.aw Coll 

Lawyer, Sec to Gov Baghdad Province 22, Sec for 
Pari Affairs, Mm of Finance 27, Deputy for Delam 
Div C hamber of Deputies 28; mem Exec Cttee Al- 
Akha Al-Watani Party and propr of its journal 30, 
Editor Al-Ahali (The People) 33, propr Sawt A I A halt 
(Echo of the People) 34, Popular Reform Party 36, 
Mm of Economic Affairs and Communications in 
Hikm.it Sulaiman Cabinit Oi t 30, I.eader Nat Demo- 
t rat I’arty 
Baghdad, 'Iraq 

Chadirji, Raouf al, Savad; 'Iraqi junst, pohticun, 
and diplomatist, b 84, ed Constantinople, I^rlin, and 
(.eneva Umvs ^ 

Under Turkish regime mem I^gal Drafting Dept , Mm 
of Justice, Constantinople, Prof of Law, Constantinople 
and Baghdad Univs , Go\' of Diala, Dir of Foreign 
Affairs, Baghdad, War Correspondent with Sixth Tur- 
kish Army, Mayor of Baghdad m charge local admin 
until 16, special mission for Turkish Govt to Germany 
until 18, under ‘Iraq Govt lYof of Int Law, Baghdad, 
fmr Dean Law Faculty, mem Constituent Assembly, 
fmr. mem 'Iraq Pari . Min of Finance, Mm of Justice; 
Min to Turkey until 31, I^gal Adviser to 'Iraq Petro- 
leum Co and Mediterranean Pipe- Line until 36, Dir. 
Bd 'Iraq Petroleum Co , British Oil Development Co , 
Basra Oil Co , 'Iraq Currem v Bd , Mm Plen to Great 
Britain 37-40, retd to 'Iraq Petroleum Co , mem ‘Ira<j 
Group Court of Int Justice 
31 Parkside, Knightsbndge, London, S W i 

Obatabi, Ntohammad All, B SC BCON , 'Iraqi banker 
Asst Dir. -Gen Amcultural Industrial Bank, Baghdad 
36-40, Gen Man Kafidain Bank, Baghdad 40- 
Rafidain Bank, Baghdad, ‘Iraq 

Obamoaa, Oaaiillt, ll d , Lebanese lawyer; b 00, ed 
Coll des Frires and Law ^hool, Beirut 
Qualified as lawyer 24, mem Parhament 34-, Mm. of 
Finance 38; Mm. of Interior 43-44; Mm Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordmary to Allied Governments 44-; 
Chair Lebanese Del to Gen Assembly New York 46, 
Min of Interior 47, mem Constitutional Party 
Min of Interior, Beirut, Lebanon 

ehaiiipioii,tir RagiiMM thMil, x c.m.c . c m g , o b b , 

Governor and Conxmander-in-Chief Aden Colony and 
Protectorate, b 95, ed Sutton Valance School 
Commissioned 3rd Batt East Surrey Regt 13. fought 
during World War 1 , administrator occupied enemy 
territory, Palestme 18-20. Colonial Admin Service 20; 
D»tnct Officer, Palestme 20-28. Political Sec , Aden 
28-34. Sec to the Treaty Mission to the Yemen 33-34; 
Financial Adviser to the Kingdom of Transiordan 34- 
39; District Comm., Galilee 39-42; Political Mission to 
the Yemen 40, Chief Sec to Aden r2-44, Governor-Gen. 
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and Comioander-in<C3uei Adol Col^y and Protectorate 
Government House, Aden Col|>ny and Protectorate. 

OlMllftk, RUrarka, Emir; Lebanese arch£ol<«ist and 
hia fnr ian^ b. 04: ed Univ St Joseph, Beirut, Ecole du 
Louvre, Pans, Ecole dea Hautes Etudes Histonques, 

Awarded Chevaber de I’Ordre du Cedre, Ancien Elevo 
de I’Ecole du Louvre, Conservateur du Mus^ National 
Libanais 28, Chef du Service des Antiquities 37, Prof of 
History and Architecture 42, Dir du Service des Anti- 
quites 44, Prof of History and Diplomacy, Ecole des 
Sciences Pohtique 45, Prof, at the Inst des Lettres 
Orientales 46 

Pubis “Trois steles trouvdes en Ph^nicie” m Berytus 
(Vol I) 34. “Sarcophages en Plomb" m Syria (Tome 
XV) 35, “Un tr6sor d'orfdvrene syro-dgyptien" in 
BulUttn du Musie de Beyrouth (Tome I) 37. “Tombcs 
phimciennes de Sin el Fil" m Melanges Dussaud (Tome 
II) 39. "Tombes ph^mciennes, Majdalouna" in Bulletxn 
du Musde de Beyrouth (Tome IV), "Le Costume au 
Liban” in Bulletin du Musde de Beyrouth (Tome VI) 
42-43, Guide du Musde National 43 
Service des Antiquity, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Contenau, QeorfM; French archaeologist, b 77, ed 
ficole du Louvre, Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and Ecole 
des Langues Orientales. 

Asst Keeper of Oriental Antiquities, Musde du Louvre 
27, Head Keeper 37, Prof Ecole du Lxiuvre, Prof Univ 
of Brussels 32, now Dir -Gen of Archaeological Missions 
in Iran; Ofl&cer Legion of Honour, Chevalier Order of 
Leopold of Belgium and of Iraman Order 
Pubis Manuel d' Archdologte Oriental* / 27, II, III 31, 
IV 47, Textes cundformes du Musde du Louvre (4 vols) 
20-27, Archdologte Oriental* (22 vols) 14-47 
8 Place Adolphe Max, Paris, ge, France 

Cunningham, Can. Sir Aian Cordon, k c b , d s o . 

M c , Governor and C -in-C Palestine 45, b 87, ed 
Cheltenham, Royal Mibtary Academy, Woolwich 
Commissioned 06, Bngado-Major and ^n Staff Ofl&cer 
Great War, Staff Officer Straits Settlements 19-21, 
Naval Staff Coll. 25, Brevet Lieut -Col 28, Instr 
Machine-gun School 28-31, Lieut -Col 35, Impenal 
Defence ^11 37, Commander Royal Artillery, ist Div 
T A 38, directed Ethiopian Carapa^ 41, G O C -in-C 
8th Impenal Army, Libya, Sept.-Dee 41, Commdr - 
Commdt Staff Coll , Camberley 42; G O C Northern 
Ireland 43-44. G O C -in-C. Eastern Command 44-45. 
C -in-C Palestine 45, High Commr 45-48 
Government House, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


D 


DnJnnI, Mohmond Tnhor, mo; Palestmian-Arab 

g iysician, b 07, ed American Umv of Beirut 
on Gen Sec of the Palestine- Arab Medical Assen ; 


Ed. Th* JoumeU of th* Palestine-Arab Medical Assen ; 
Dep. Chair. Palestine-Arab Anti-Tuberculosu Soc ; 
Pern. mem. Pan-Arab Medical Confs Umon. Hon. 


life mem. St John Ambulance Assen . London. 
MamiUab Road, No 36, Jerusalem, Palestine 


Durdlrl, MulHiaimdd OtUUM, HM.; Sudanese judge, 
b. 97. ed. Gordon Memorial Coll , awarded 5th Older of 
the Nile 

Af^td. schoolmaster 14-20; Admin, in 21-31, Lecturer 


¥bUce Training School 29, Ju^ge 31-46, Judge of tha 
High Court 47- •# 

Kassala, 'Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Dftud Khun, H.R.H. turdur Muhummui; Afghan 

army officer, ed Habibia Coll , Kabul, France, and 
Precadet Sdiool, Kabul 

Gov »f Kandahar 32, Gov and C -in-C Eastern Pro- 
vmces 34. C -in-C Oentral Forces and Mil Schools 37-; 
suppressed revolt of 45 
Qxa Shehr-e-Nan, Kabul, Afghanistan 

Duvuchi, AhhUU, ING ACR , * n a m , Dip zooiogie 
Agr do I N A , Paris, Dip. Pharmacie, Tehran; 
Iraman professor, b 06, ed Tehran, Pans, Mont- 
pelher 

Entomologist, Min of Agnc , Iran 36, Dir -Gen du 
Dept de la l^tection des Plantes 43-46, Pres of the 
Tehran Int Locust Cttee 44-46, Prof of Entomology, 
Faculty of Agnc , Karadj 46, Dean of the Faculty of 
Agnc 47, mem Conseil Sup6neur d’Agnc 
I'^ibls Entomologi* et Phythopaiholigi* appltqudes, 
knsecUs nutsibles aux cdrdales d la farm* entreposdes 47, 
D-D-T (Review of Agnculturo, Teheran, Vols I, II, 
III) 44- Insectes nutstbles aux plantes cultivdes en Iran 
(i vol ) . , 

Faculty of Agnculture, Tehran, Iran 

Df Vuux, Rotund, Doctor of Theology, French 
ecclesiastic, b 03, ed Pans 

Prof of the Bibbcal and Archasological French School 
33, Dir Bible Review 38, Dir Bibhcal and Archaeologi- 
cal French School 45, Chief of the Archaeological Mission 
at Tell el Flr’ah, Dir Biblical and Archaeological French 
School at Jerusalem 

Pubis Articles in Revue Btbltque, Journal of the Pales- 
tine Oriental Society, and other scientific penodicals. 
Ecole Bibbque et Archdologiquo Fran^aise, P O B. 
178. Jerusalem, Palestine 

Dihthtoin, Pultfoi; Palestiman advocate and editor; 
b 85, ed Umv of Odessa (Russia) 

Mem of Russian Bar 10-12, of Palestiman Bar 22-42; 
Sec of Jewish Supreme Peace Tnbunal 22-38, Lecturer 
in the Academy of Onental Studies, Petersburg 11-15, 
Ed of the Legal Section, Jewish Encyclopaedia in 
Russian 10-13, mem Board of Dirs and Lecturer 
School of Law and Econs , Tel Aviv, Ed Haprahlit 
(Legal Monthly), Hamtshpai (Hebrew Law Reports); 
General Zionist 

Pubis Criminal Law, Vol 1 38, Vol II 42, Compensa- 
tion for Dismissal 40. Hamishpat Haivri (Hebrew 
Legal Yearly 18-37), many other articles on legal 
topics 

ti9 Allenby Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine 

OimKriUU, Dumutriut, o b b ; Cypriot banker, mer- 
chant and manufacturer, b 79, ed Lamaca 
Entered firm of N J Dimitnou 95, Man N J Dunit- 
nou Co 10, Semor paulner 17, Man Dir N J Dimit- 
nou Co Ltd 43, Chair Cyprus Chamber of Commerce 
36-, Assen of Cyprus Industries 4a. Dir Lamaca Oil 
Works Ltd , Cyprus Umber Industrial Co Ltd., Cyprus 
National Party 
P.O B. 18, Lamaca, Cyprus. 

0|ua^ MufeUMUE; Iranian administrator and politi- 
cian, b. 80 

Employed at Min. of Posts and Telegraphs 05. Dir of 
Tehran Customs 07, Sec. and Interpreter French 
Legation 08, Dir Teluan Financial Agency and Public 
Domains x8; Treas.-Gen 20; Min of Finance 23; Asst. 
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to Prime Min. 24; Gov.-^a. Kerman Ivovince 27, of 
Khorassan 28 and 29, Min, of Public 'Works 38^ Min. of 
Interior 33; Prime Mm. 35*40, Ambassador to Egypt 
’Min of War 47, 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tehran, Iran. 

Bayard, M A , B.D , I.L D , do; American 
educationist, b 88, cd. Princeton Umv , Union Theol- 
ogical Seminary, awarded Order of Merit Lebanese 
Government, and Class 27, Order of the Legion of 
Honour, Orade of Chevalier 27, Order of Merit, Syrian 
Government, ist Class 37, Greek Grand Officer of the 
Rotal Order of the Phoenix 37, Order of Merit, Lebanese 
Government, jst Class 37, Order of Pubhc Instruction, 
Lebanese Government 42, Decoration of Public Instruc- 
tion of Iran 42, Officer of the British Empire 46, Order 
of the Cedar, Commander Grade, Lebanese Govern- 
ment 47 

Assoc -Dir YMCA 13-20, Assoc Principal, Prepara- 
torySchool 20-21; Pres American Univ of Beirut 23- 
American University of Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Dojftily, Kadtllm tl, 8htlkh ; 'Iraqi politician, poet ano 
lawyer, ed Baghdad Law School 

Dir. Lughat el Arab, Baghdad review 12-20, Editor 
Min. of Justtce Review, Baghdad 21, Editor Govt 
Goeette 22, Lecturer in Arabic, London School of 
Oriental Studies 24-29, Acting Min in London 28, 
Tutor to King Ghazi 36-28. mem Arabic Acad of 
Damascus; Consul for Traq at Mohammerah (Iran) 
34, at Haifa (Palestine) 35, at Jerusalem 37, and at 
l^mbay 39-, at Karachi 40-42, Tabriz (Iran) 43-45, 
Counsellor to ‘Iraqi Legation. Moscow 45 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad. Tra<i 

Dots, Tawfik, Pasha; Egyptian politician, b 82; ed 
Egyptian Law School, 

Senator. Min of Amculture 25, of Commumcations 30; 
and of Foreign Affairs and Fmance 32, fmr. Vice-Pres. 
People's Party; Barrister before Court of Cassation. 
Dir. Misr Navigation, Cartage, Insurance, Oil, Weavmg 
and Spinmng Cos , Bank of Misr, Syria, Lebanon, 
Union Fonci^ d’Egypte, Pres Sheikh Fadl, Upper 
Egypt Hotel. 

Cairo, Egypt. 

Dow, Sir Hugh, xcsx, cie, ba, Bntish civil 
servant and administrator, b 86, ed Aske'a Hatcham 
School and Univ Coll London 

Entered ICS 09, Municipal Commr , Surat 16, Asst 
Commr , Civil Supplies and Recruiting 18-20, Deputy 
Sec 26, Financial Adviser, Pubhc Works Dept 26; 
Chair Sind Admin Cttee 33, Joint Sec Commerce 
Dept , Govt of India 34, Sec 36, Dir -Gen of Supply 
and Pres War Supply Board, India 39-41, Gov of 
Sind 41-46, of Bih^ 46*47, Bntish Rep in Palestine, 
May 48- 

c/o Lloyd's Bank. 6 PaU MaU, London, S W i. 

Drioton, Etfouiio Morit FHix, PH D , Doctor of 'Theol- 
ogy. Fren^ educationist, b 89, ed College St. Si^bert 
k Nancy, Univ. gregonenne k Rome, Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, and Ecole du Louvre k Pans. 

Prof. Univ. Cathohque do Pans 3i, in charge of the 
Mission LTnstitut franfais d'Archeologie onentale in 
Cairo 24, conservateur in the Dept of Antiquities, 
Mus^ du Louvre 26, Dir -Gen Service des Antiquitds, 
Musdes Egyptiens, Cairo 36, Conservateur and Cffief of 
Antiquities, Musde du Louvre. 

Pnbb. Les Inscriptions du Temple de Medamoud, Cairo 
26-27; FoutUes eaicuties d Baoutt (with Jean Maspero), 
Cairo 33, VEgypte, Pans 38, Recueil cryptograpkte 


monumentaU, Cairo zo; thddtre d^tten, Cairo. Las 
sculptures copies du rtilof^re de Roda%, Ceafo. 

6 rue Mariette. Cairo, Egj^t. 

DunkMs, Frtd, z>R : Palestinian banker b 97; ed. 
Germany 

Gen Man. I.L. Feuchtwanger Bank Ltd , Tel Aviv. 
5 Rothschild Boulevard, Tel Aviv, Palestine 

Dupru Lh Tour, FrtnMit, s j ; French educationist; 
b 00, ed. Jesuits' CoU. oiMongre (Villefranche, France), 
Umv of Pans, Physics Lal^ratory of the Duke de 
Broghe, Pans. 

Prof, of Biological Physics, Facultd de Mddecine de 
TUmversitd St Joseph, Beirut 34. Chancellor Facultd 
de Mddecine de I'Umversitd St Joseph, Beirut 42. 
Pubb Le polymorphtsme des Aetdes gras 36. 

Facultd Fran^aise de Mddecine, Beirut, Lebanon. 

DJahanthnh'i, Mohammad Shaft; Iranian lawyer, b. 
81. ed Tehran, Studies of Islanuc Law 
Judge 25. Lord Chief Justice of the Kmgdom of Iran 
and Pres of Court of Cassation until 46 
Amol Street, Tehran, Iran 


Eboid, Makram, Pasha; Egyptian pohtician 
Fmr. Deputy, expelled from Chamber 43, one of leaders 
of the Wafd Party to 42; expelled, Min of Finance 
Nahas Pasha Govt , mem Del to Capitulations Conf 
Montreux 37. leader Egyptian Independence Party; 
arrested May 44, Min of hinance - 0*47 
Rue*el-Toubgia, Heliopolis, Cairo, Eg^t 

EhtthaJ, AboUHassan; Iranian banker and adminis- 
trator, b 99, ed Lycde Montaigne of Pans and Syrian 
Protestant Coll Beumt. 

Joined Impenal Bank of Iran 20, appt Govt. Insp. in 
the Agncultural Bank and Controller of State-owned 
Cos 36, Vice-Gov Bank Melh Iran 38, Chair and Man. 
Dir. Mortgage Bank 40, Gov and Chair Bank MelU 
Iran (National Bank of Iran) 42-, Chair Iranian Del. 
Middle East Financial and Monetary Conf Cairo 44; 
Chair Iraman Del Bretton Woods Conf 44, Iranian 
Gov of the Int Monetary Fund and the Int Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, mem. Iranian 
Supreme Planmng Council 
Khiaban Ferdowsi, Tehran, Iran. 

Eghbal, Manouchthr; Iranian ph3raician, b 08, ed. 
Iran and Pans, many Royal decorations. 

Prof of Medical Faculty, Under-Sec of the Min of 
Health, Acting Min of Health, Min of Health; Min. of 
Posts and Telenaphs, Mm of Health, mem. of Imperial 
Iranian Govt ^binet 

Valiabad, Koohe Thonokaboon, Tehran, Iran 

Ekiii, CavH; Turkish administrator and x>olitkian; 
b. 96, ed School of PoUtical Sciences, Turkey 
Pubhc servant m Govt Depts , Dir. of Legal Affairs 
and District Gov. at Diyarbakir 19*23; Chief of Cabt. 
to the Pnme Mm 23; Dep. of Diyarbakir 24-27; Coii- 
troUer, Sectional Dir , Asst. Gen.'Dir. State Moni^lies 
31-39. Pres. State Control Comm, on State Boon. 
Enterprises 39*46; DeF ^ Diyarbakir 46-, Min, of 
Econ. 47-; Republican People's Party. 

Atathrk Bulvari No 144. Yeni-Sehir. Ankara, Turkey* 
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HMlWttMttf Ba|jfls|lraqi editor; b. 04, 

ot Arabic Literature Language; Insp. of 
Awkaf, Baghdad, Specialist Aisp Arabic Lan^age in 
tbe Diwan, Min of Education 37, mem Arabic Acad. 
Damascus, mem Translation Dept Mm of Education 
Pubis Aalam $1-1 taq 24, Al-Mujmal 29, Al-Madhaal 
(5 edni ) 31-38 

Sarrafia Quarter, Baghdad, ‘Iraq 

El-Darwitli, MahnMvd, Bey, LL D , B SC , Egjmtian 
lawyer and economist, b 00; ed School of Laws, Cairo, 
London School of Economics and Pohtical Science 
Barrister, Eg;3rptian Law Courts 21-24, Insp Dept of 
Commerce and Industry. Cairo 28, Insp , Cotton Bureau 
Mm of Finance, Cairo 29-33, Insp of Finance 33-37. 
Gen Man Misr Cotton Export Co 34-36, Technical 
Sec. to Min. of Finance 36-38, Sec -Gen Mm of Educ. 
38-40, Egyptian Govt Legal Services 40-42, Under- 
Sec of State for Postwar Problems 45-46, Under-Sec. 
of State Mm of Finance 46-47. 

Pubis Various articles on Economic Questions in 
L'Egyfte Contemporatne and in Populatton, Factors 
Aff$ct\ng th$ Price of Egyptian Cotton. Egyptian Govt 
riess 30, Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (99-29), 
Egyptian Govt Press 31, Agricultural Production in 
^gypt (13-29), Egyptian Govt Press 32. 

13 Shana Amir Fouad, Gezira, Cairo, Egypt. 

* El'Difrawi, Abdal Hamid, b sc Mech E^ b sc . 
Petroleum Eng , and m sc Petroleum Eng , Egyptian 
engmeer, b 00, ed Faculty of Engmeenng, Fouad El 
Awal Umv , Giza, and Umv of CaUforma 
Insp. of Petroleum 29, Dir of Petroleum Office 30, 
Dep Man Govt Petroleum Refinery 34, Man Govt 
Refinery 39, Prof of Petroleum Engineermg 45- 
Publs Capillary Retention of Petroleum in Unconsoli- 
dated Sands 26, A Quantitative Study of the Various 
Factors Influencing Gravity Drainage of Oil from 
Petroleum-Saturated Sands 
II, Ibn El Rasheed Street, Giza, Egypt. 

Ei-Hafcim, Tawfik, LL D.« Egyptian writer and 
dramatist, b. 02, ed School of Law Cairo, Faculty of 
Law Pans 

Ma^trate 29, Dir of Investigations Mm of Education 
33, Dir. of Social Propaganda 39, left Govt service 43 
I^bls The Return of the Spirit 33, Sheheraxade 34, 
Diary of a Magistrate 37, Solomon the Wise 43, Pyg- 
malion 42, The Sacred Bond 45, Bird from the East 38, 
Praxa 39, etc 
Cairo, Egypt 

EI-KlMdtry, MouhamiMd Kamil, o b b , Liwa al 
Istiklal (Transjordan); 'Iraqi merchant, b 97, ed 
Baghdad 

Pres. Baghdad Chamber of Commerce 38, mem Iraqi 
Parhament 43, Head 'Iraqi Commercial Del to Syria 
45, Pres ‘Iraqi Film Co ; Admin mem of the Vegetable 
^ Extractions Co Baghdad. Adnun mem Rafidain 
]^nk Baghdad, Admm mem of the 'Iraqi Flymg Soc 
Baghdad. 

Abu Nawas Street, Baghdad, ‘Iraq 

EI-KlM«ry, BMbva, Sheikh; Lebanese lawyer and 
politician. 

Practised law; mem. Pari, since 25; became Pres. 
Leban^ Repubhc 41-. 

The Presidency, Beirut, Lebanon. 

El-Kbmiry, imni. Sheikh, vl d ; Lebanese diplomat; 
b. 96: ed. Umv. of St. Joseph, Beirut, award Commander 


of the Order ofs^ Cedars (Lebanese), Commander (rf 
the Order df the Nile (Egyptian) 

Magistrate 21; Dir -Gen of the Dept of Justice 27, 
Pres of the Council 39, Dir -Gen of the Dept of Forei^ 
Afiairs 43. Min. Plen. and Envoy Extra, to Egjmt 45 
Lebanese Legation, 5 rue Amir Mahmoud Hamdi, 
Giza, ^iro, Egypt 

El-Kbouri, Fatm, b a . Syrian lawy'er and pohtician, 
b 79, ed American Umv l^irut • 

Dep from Damascus, Constantinople 14-18, State 
Counsellor 18-20, Mm of Fmanoe 20, Pres Bar 21-25; 
Mm. of Education 26; Syrian Del to Pans 36, Pres. 
Chamber of Deputies 36-39 and 43-, Prof of Law Synan 
Univ 19-39, mem Arab Acad of Pohtical Sciences, 
mem Nat Bloc, Prime Min 44-45, Ih'es of the Parha- 
ment 47, Chair Synan Del Arab League Congress 45, 
Gen. A.ssembly 47, Chair Fifth Comm Gen Assembly 
46, Rep Security Council 47 # 

Pubis. Procedure civil. Science des Finances, etc. 
Damascus, Syna 
• 

Ei-PaehAChl, HAmtfl; 'Iraoi politician, b 85 
Mm ol Defence and Awgat 25, of Social Affadrs 41, 
Pres Chamber of Deputies 42-43; Mm of Economics 
43, Prime Min 44, Min. of Foreign Affairs 48- 
Baghdad, ‘Iraq 

Ei-PtthBChi, N«4im, PH D ; 'Iraqi economist and 
Government official, b 14, ed. London Umv 
Official of 'Iraq Govt 35, Dir of Oil Section 37, Dir. 
Dept of Mines 40, Dir -Gen. Ministry of Economy 43, 
Rep General A^mbly, London 46 
c/o Ministry of Economy, Baghdad, 'Iraq 

El Safi El Najati, Sayitf AMul Wahab; Iraqi judge, 
b 00, ed Religious Insts of Najaf 
Participated m Nat Revolution for the Independence 
ol 'Iraq, founded the Scientific and Literary Soc. in 
Najef 30, Pres Scientific and Literary Soc of Najef 
Judge of the MaJikamat £1 Shana (Islamic 
Code Court) m 'Iraq 36-. 

Najef, Iraq, 

ElthazlBy, Abd El talam, Patlia; Egyptian pohtician, 
b 90 

Provincial Admm , Dir of Pohee School, Gov of Cairo 
and Gen Dir of Air-Raid Precautions, fmr Mm. of 
Social Welfare 

Villa Shakkara, rue Abdel- Rehim-pacha-Sabri, Cairo- 
Giza, Egypt. 

Ei-Wadl, tliakar; 'Iraqi Army officer and diplomat, 
b 99, ed Istanbul, Staff Coll , Camberley, Senior 
Officers' Course, Sheerneas 

Fmr. Instructor to 'Iraq Army, Charg6 d'Affaires, 
Tehran 39-41, Consul-C^n Palestine 43, Charg6 
d'Affaires, London 44, Rep Preparatory Comm 44-43: 
General Assembly I^ndon 46. 
c/o Mmbtry of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad, Iraq 

EmlHaaMM, Aelilllat. LL D ; Cjrpnot lawyer, b 03, 
ed Athens Univ , Hague Acad, of Int Law, Geneva 
School of Int. Studies 

Sec -Gen of Nat. Council of Cuprus ^0-31; Sec LN. 
Soc 30-35, Sec -Gen. Soc of Cyprian Studies 36; 
Contnb to The Great Hellenic Encyclopadia 28-33, 
mem Hellenic Soc. of Admm. Studies, Amencan Soc. 
of Int. Law. 

Pubis. British Prise Courts 28, The Individual and the 
State 30, Old Cyprus (short stories) 32, Chrysilla ^novel 
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In French) 37; Ths OaMulattons attd Pftvtlegts of 
Foreigners tn Cyprus 37, The FamttylLaw of the Middle 
Ages 38, The Evolution of the Law of Mixed Marriages 

39. 

FOB 190, Nicosia. Cyprus. 

Entoiam, Natroliah; Iranian diplomat, b ^o, ed 
Univs of Tehran and Pans 

Sec, Iranian Legation Paris 26, Warsaw 28, London 
28-29, ^p Work Economic Conf London 33, Charg6 
d' Affair^ Bern 34-^8, Dir Political Dept , Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 28-40, fmr Min of Ihiblic Health. 
Min of State for Foreign Affairs. Rep Executive 
Cttee of Preparatory Comm 45, l- 4 eparatory Comm 
45, General Assembly 46, Rep First Special Session 
General Assembly 47 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tehran, Iran 

Er«m, Turgut tuhhl, B SC (econ ), LL B , Turkish 
lawyer, b lo, ed Robert College, Istanbul, Geneva 
School of International Studies, and Istanbul Univ 
Instr at Robert College, Istanbul 32-35, Sec -Gen-, 
l,egal Adviser, and Prof of Civics at Robert Coll , 
Istanbul, I^gal Counsellor to the Mm of Educ of the 
Turkish Republic 42-45, Prof of Diction at tfie State 
Conservatoire, Ankara, Educational Attach^ to the 
Turkish Embassy, I>ondon 

Pubis I he Robert College Record 32, Translation of 
Constantinople tn Mohammed the Conqueror's Time 39, 
Translation of Pelleas and Meltsande by Maeterlinck 
42, lixlyilh Bfttanyada Muhendislth Ogreltmt 46. and 
various articles in magazines in Turkey 
215 King's Road, Chelsea, London, S W 3 

Erkin, Bnhif; Turkish diplomatist, b 76, ed Istanbul 
Military School 

Under-Sec of Dept of Army at Min of War during 
World War, Dir -Gen of Railways during War of 
Independence, fmr Deputy and sometime Mm of 
Public Works, fmr Mm to Hungary, Ambassador to 
France 39-43 

Pubis Ouvrage sur Vempioi et V exploitation des chemtns 
de fer au point de vue militaire 14, Explicati on de la lot 
de recrutement 16. 

Te^vikiye Cadcesi Teivikiye Palas No 3, Istanbul, 
Turkey 

Erliin, Ftridun Onmil; Turkish diplomat, b 00, ed 
Pans. 

Fmr. Turkish Consul-Gen DerUn and Beirut, apptd 
Sec -Gen to Mm of Foreign Affairs 42, Rep United 
Nations Conf on Int Org 45 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey 

Effnndlari, Hassan; Iranian civil servant and poUti- 
cian, b 64, ed Tehran 

First Sec Legation Berlin 86-89, Chief of Dept. Min of 
Foreign Affairs 90-95, Consul-Gen to India 95-98. 
Under-Sec Mm of Foreign Affairs, later Asst to 
Prime Min 99-08, Chief Turco Iraman Frontier Comm, 
and Gov of a provmce 08-1 x, Mm of Justice, later of 
Foreign Affairs, Interior and Education, and Gov.- 
Gen. of Azerbaijan, now mem and Pres Nat Assembly 
National Assembly, Tehran, Iran 

EMMr, tllHkil; Turkish journalist and politician. 
Foreign £d Ulus. Dep. for Istanbul, mem. del of 
Turkic loumahsts and deputies to Great Bntam 40; 
foremost Turkish authonW on Indian questions, 1 ^ 1 . 
Intemat. Labour Conf Philadelphia 44; adviser to 
Turkish Del. San Francisco Conf. April 45. 
c/o Ulus, Ankara, Turkey 


EtflngM, tlllomC M.iji H K. tiomaon), %i A 1NT.K.C.. 
A w H R£s BOARD S A^, Palestinian engineer, b 97; 
ed. Inst, of Engineers pi Ways of Communications. 
Moscow (Russia) t • 

Engineer in Charge of Pubhc Works. Nat Railways 
of Russia 21, Solel-Boneh Bmldmg Co., Tel Aviv, 
Palestme 25, Highway and Bridge Engineer, Pubhc 
Works Dept , Palestme 27, Lecturer of Highwfty and 
Railway Engineermg, Haifa, Hebrew Technical Coil , 
Palestme 28, Prof of Highway and Railway Engineer- 
ing, Hebrew Technical Coll , Haifa, Consulting Engineer 
for Highway Railway and Bridge Engmeermg, Jewish 
Labour Party of Palestme 

Pubis Highway Engineering, Vol I 3X, Highway 
Engineermg, Vol II 38, various articles m local maga- 
zmes and abroad 

Hebrew Technical College, P O Box 910, Haifa, Pales- 
tine 


F 

Falk, Kurtoglu, LD D , Turkish lawyer and economist, 
b 93, ed Faculty of Admm economic and poUtical 
sciences. Faculty of Law and Faculty of economic and 
pohtical science Brussels 

Began as lawyer 14, reviser to the High Court ef 
accountancy, Dir Commercial Dept. Adana District 
jurist council and Gen Dir of Trade at the Min. o^ 
Commerce 23-25, mem Board of commercial treaties 
and tariffs 24, commercial del Amsterdam 26, Brussels 
29, commercial counsellor 30-34, First Pres Turkdfis 
(Turkish 0 \'erseas Trade Dept 34), Under-Sec of State 
Mm of Economy 35-38, leader of many Turkish mis- 
sions to conduct commercial negotiations with several 
countries, directed negotions with England for the 
construction of an Iron and Steel Plant m Turkey, 
Dep to Turkish Nat Great Assembly from Mantsa,*- 
Sec of State for Agric , Turkish del to Int Confs. 
and Congresses 

Pubb La Turqute iconomtque, Les Tabacs Turcs 28, 
Extension System of U S A 38, Syndicate System tn 
Latin Countries 38, History of Turkish Agriculture 
II, Tona Caddcsi, YS Ankara, Turkey 

FaImI II, H M King of 'Iraq, b 35 
Succeeded to the throne April 4, 39 
The Royal Palace, Baghdad, 'Iraq 

Fftix MohamMi, Sarter, Khan Ztkriyai; Afghan 
TOhtician. b 91, ed Habibyah Coll 
Cx>unsellor to Del presenting Afghanistan's claims for 
independence in Europie and the United States, Coun- 
sellor at Mm of Foreign Affairs 23-28, retd, from pubhc 
life during revolution, nominated Min. of Foreign 
Affairs upon accession of King Nadir Shah 29. 

Pubb Political History Afghanistan, The Cause of 
the Afghan Revolution, The Art of Wrtting, Ancient 
History of the Afghan Nation, History of Training and 
Education, etc 

Baghe Ah Mardan, JCabul, Afghanistan 


Faauai, Hussaia, mb, cu b (Cairo), Lic-es-Science 
(Pa^ns), Egyptian educationist, ed. Cairo. Toulouse, 
Pans 


Medical Officer 24-25; mem. Sir John Murray Expedi- 
tion to the Indian Ocean 33-34, Egyptian Del. to the 
Int Comm Exploration of the Mediterranean Sea 
32-40, Dir. Fouad I Inst of Hydrobiology and Fisheries 
31-42; Dean, Faculty of Science. Farook I Utuv. 42-; 
Prof, of Zoology and Oceanography. 
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Pnbls. ScittUtfic Restarches iil Mannt JLooiogy, Hydro- 
htology and Oceanography, ^epons on the Ftshertes 
Report to the IntemattoneU Comm of the Mediterranean 
32-38, Texts^and Pretexts io^ Study of Arab Marine 
Lx/rt (Arabic), A Modem Stwad on the Margins of a 
Scientific Expedition to the Indian Ocean 
Faculty oi Science, Farouk University, Alexandria, 
Egypt* 

Faroilk I, H M King of Egypt, Sovereign of Nubia, 
Kordofan, and Darfur, b 20 

Succeeded his father, Fuad I, under a Regency April 

36, took Constitutional oath as reigning King of Egypt 
July 29, 37, married Jan 38 to Queen Fanda, b 21, 
daughters ^^incess Fenal (b 38), Princess Fawzia (b 
40), Princess Fadia (b 43) 

Abdm and Kubbeh Palaces, Cairo, Egyiit 

Farrukh, Omar A.| ph d , Lebanese educationist, 
b 06, ed American Univ of Beirut 
Taught at Al-Najah 28-29, Nablus, Palestine Magasid 
Coll Beirut 35-37, post-graduate work in Germany 
and France, taught at High Trammg School Baghdad 
40-41 , Prof of Arabic Literature and Islamic Philosophy 
Magasid Coll for Boys and the Magasid Coll for Girls 
Pubis Arab Genius in Science and Philosophy 44, 
Mysticism in Islam Avempace 45, Abu Tamman 
35, Das Btld des Fruhtslam in der arabtschen Dtchtdng 

37. etc. 

P O Box 941, Beirut, Lebanon 

Fkwil, Mahmoud, Boy; Egyptian diplomat, b oo> 
ed Univs of Cairo, Rome, Liverpool, and Columbia 
Vice-Consul New York and New Orleans 26-29, Consul 
Kobe (Japan) 29-36, Dir of Nationalities Dept , Min 
of Foreign Affairs 39-41, Consul-Gen Jerusalem 41-44, 
Rep Security Council 46. alternate Rep General 
Assembly, New York 46, Security Council 46, Rep 
First Special Session General Assembly 47 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo 

FuyMl, M. Rohi; Syrian pharmacian, b I2, ed Umv 
St Joseph, Beirut, Government employee 
Pubis Speech of French Criticism (in Arabic) 
Government House, Damascus, Syria 

Fukttt, Michatl, PH D , Palestinian educationist, b 
86, ed Univs of Budapest and GCttmgen 
Awarded Teachers' Diploma of Secondary Schools 09, 
Teacher in Secondary Schools 10, Asst , Umv of 
Budapiest 12, Private Dozent 14, Lecturer in the 
Teachers' Coll 16, Lecturer, Hebrew Umv , Jerusalem 
28, Prof 29-35, Dir , Inst of Maths , Hebrew Umv 35, 
Dean of the Faculty of Science, Hebrew Umv 38, 
Rector 45, Prof of Pure Maths , Hebrew Umv , Jerusa- 
lem; Dir of the Einstein Inst of Maths of the Hebrew 
Univ 

Pnbls Theory of Summability of Infinite Senes 10, 
Point Set Theory 23, Roots of Algel^aic and Trans- 
cendental Equations 22, Interpolation 26 
The Hebrew Umversity, Jerusalem, Palestine 

FurndlldMI, Andres, s j , Spanish ecclesiastic, b 70, 
ed. Seminary of Palma de Mallorca, Tortosa, Spam, 
Canterbury, England 

Prof Holy Scripture m England 03-06, Spam 06-09; 
Prof. Pontificial Bibhcal Inst Rome 09-14, Prof, and 
Vice-Rector 14-17, Rector 18-24; Prof Pontifical 
Biblical Inst Jerusalem 28-39, Dir 39-. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 

VubLs Breve iXiroduccton a Cntica textual del Ant. 
Testamento 17, *<Cnttca textual del Samuel 1-15, 17, 
Hermeneutica Bibhca, en Institutiones Biblicae 27, 
Problemas de Topografya Palestinense 36, Commentartus 
in Itbrum losue 38, Flonlegio Btbltco Series of twelve 
numbers 39-40 

Pontifical Biblical Institute, P O Box 497, Jerusalem. 
Palesflne 

Feuchtwanftr, Leo, dr , Palcstiman banker, b 92, 
ed Germany. • 

Gen Man of I L Feuchtwanger Bank Ltd , Tel Aviv 
Publ Currency Problems 

5 Rothschild Boulevard, Tel Aviv, Palestine 

Fithmtn, judn Leib, Rabbi, Palestinian ecclesiastic, 
b. 76, ed Russia 

Mem Exec of the Jewush Agency for Palestine, Miz- 
rachi Ed Hator, Strtat ♦ 

Pubis Matmomdes, Saadta Goon, Rasht, Soreh Ilamea. 
JO Box 92, Hapoel Hamizrachi, Jerusalem, Palestine 

Foratfarlt, John, ph d , d th , Bnti sh ecclesiastic, b 
09, ed Cyprus, Beirut, and Rome 
Del of the Maromte Patriarch in Romo 33-34, Prof of 
Theology m the Seminary of the Cyprus Diocese in the 
Lebanon 35-39, Vicar-Gen of the Maronites in Cyprus 
39- 

Nicosia, Cyprus 

FrntnkOl, Ahrnhnm Adolf, ph d , Palestinian mathe- 
matician, b 91 

Lecturer Marburg Umv 16, Extra Prof 22, Prof, 
Kiel Umv and Dir Umv Mathematical Inst 28-33; 
Prof Jerusalem Hebrew Umv 29-31, 33-, Rector 
38-40 

Pubis Uber die KHrsberechnung fUr FlUgteuge 18, 
Zahlbegriff und Algebra bei Gauss 20, Zehn Vorlesungen 
Uber die Griindlegung der Mengenlehre 27, hinleitung 
in die Mengenlehre 28, Introduction to Mathematics 
(in Hebrew) 42, Georg Cantor 30 and 46 
Beth Hama’aloth, Jerusalem, Palestine 

Frumkin, Qnd, c b s , Palestinian jurist, b 87, cd 
Istanbul Umv 

Crown Advocate, Sanjaq of Jerusalem 15-17, Chief 
Magistrate Jerusalem 18-20, mem Exec Council of 
Hebrew Umv Jerusalem, Pres Soc for Jewish Juris- 
prudence, Pres Palestine Friends of Hebrew Univ , 
Palestine Olympic Cttee , Puisne Judge Supreme Court 
Palestine Govt , Lecturer m Civil Law Palestine Govt 
Law School, Chair Council for Resettlement of Jewish 
ex-servicc men and women 

Pubis Hebrew translation of Mejelle, Essays on Dis- 
abilities of Woman under Jewish Law, etc 
The Supreme Court, Jerusalem, Palestine 


a 

OiAr, Aly UMh, B ARCH , Diploma School of Engin- 
eering, Cairo 20, Cuntt Piize, Liverpool 24, Egimtian 
architect and educationist, b 98. ed School of Engin- 
eering, Egypt, School of Architecture, Liverpool 
Asst in AreWeeture, Faculty of Engineering, Fouad 1 
Umv 24, Prof of Architecture 39, Head of Dept of 
Architecture 47, Architect for Mur Weaving and Spin- 
nmg Co , MehMla, Misr Silk Weaving Co , Danuetta, 
Misr Rayon Co , Kafr-el-Dawar, Egyptian Jute Co , 
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I f 

Eg3rpt: Prof, of Axchitvcture. Facult^r of Eagineeruig, 
Fouad I Univ, * 

I mo Baehler, Cairo, Egypt 

Oallad, Edgar PMUp, Bey, LL D ; Egyptian joamaUst; 
b oo 

With Credit Lyonnais 19, mem staff La LtberU 21, 
Chief Editor La Bourse 25-28; Dir La LshAtd 36, 
Founder 36 and Dir Journal d’Egypte for 3 years 
Gen. Counsellor Fed of Trade Umons. 

39 rue Kasr el-NiJ, Cauro, Egypt 

Oaiada, RidvtnbtyogiH HOtrtv; Turkish diplomat; 
b. 88, ed. Turkish War Acad 

Served Balkan War 12, Military Attache Greece 14, 
Chief Military Operations Eastern Front, Chief of 
Staff Caucasian Front, mem Comms for dehmitation 
Turco-Bulgarian Frontier, for Russo-Turkish Armistice, 
and for Turko-Caucasian Republic Armistice; Deputy 
and mem First Great Nat Assembly, del. London 
Peace Conf. 21, to Iran 30-34, to Japan 36-39, to Ger- 
many 39-42; now attached with rank of Ambassador 
to Min of Foreign Affairs. Ambassador to Brazil 47. 
mem. People's Republican Party , 

Demirag, Apartimani, EmlMc Caddesi, Teavikiye, 
Istanbul, Turkey 

Clkalab, Abdelaili Bay; E^rptian diplomatist; b 85, 
ed. Pans Commercial High School, London School of 
Economics, and Birmingham Univ. 

Entered Diplomatic Service 25; Consul Munich and 
New York 25-27, diplomatic appts Athens, Rome, 
Pans; Charge d’Affairs Prague 31, Gen Sec Egyptian 
Council of Min 36, Min to Belgium (also accred to 
Luxembourg) 37, to Sweden (also accred to Denmark 
and Norway) 38 and 40, Dir Prime Min 's Cabt 40-44; 
Dir. Egyptian Education Cttee London 44- 
c/o Egyptian Embassy, 75 South Audley Street, 
Inndon, W i 

Qhanii ClhMMliif m d , Iranian doctor and politician; 
b 94, ed American Univ of Beirat and New York. 
Rep Int Red Cross League 24, fmr Min of PubUc 
Health 43, Min of Education 44, Prof of Medicine 
Univ. of Tehran, Rep United Nations Conf on Int 
Org 45, Rep General Assembly New York 46 
c/o University of Tehran, Tehran, Iran 

Bhanima, Yinuf Riiqullah; Traqi politician; b 85 
Mem. Baghdad Admin. Council 22-24, mem Constitu- 
ent Assembly 24, Dep 25, Min of Finance 28-29 and 
34-35, Dir -Gen of Revenue 32-34, Dir -Gen of Finance 
34; Chair, and Gen Man Agricultural and Industnal 
Bank of 'Iraq 36-42, Uir -Gen of Antiquities 42-, Min 
of Supply 44-45, Senator 45 

Pubis History of the Commerce of Iraq, History of the 
Jews tn ‘Iraq, History of the ‘Iraqi Cities, Htra ' An Arab 
City and Kingdom, Interpretation of the ‘Iraqi Constitu- 
tion, The J tnances of ‘Iraq under the Abbasid Caliphate 
Baghdad, ‘Iraq 

BlvM, Joka Bagat, Brigadier, c m o., d s.o , o b b , 
M c . British army officer, b 97. od Cheltenham Coll , 
R M.A. Woolwich, awarded R Central Asian Soc. 
Lawrence Modal, R Asiatic Soc Burton Medal 
and Lieut R E 15; fought in France and Belrium 
during World War I; Comm. Iraq 20, resgnd. from 
Army 26, Admin Insp 'Iraq Govt 26, OC. Desert 
Area Transjordan 30. Comm Arab Legion 39. 

H Q The Arab Legion, Amman, Transjordan. 


scientist; b. 07; ed V 


j joey, D.sc,;- Egyptian 
1 I Univ. 


Demonstrator in Zoology, Fonad I Univ.. Cairo; Asst. 
Dir.. Marine Biological ittaiion. Fouad I Umv.. Cairo 
34: Dir. 38- 

Piibls. Many articles m scientific pubheations. 
Ghardaqa, Red Sea. Egypt. 


Qranovtky, A.; Palestinian economist 
Chair. Board of Dirs and Man Dir of Keren Kaye- 
meth Leisrael Ltd (Jewish Nat. Fond), expert on land 
problems and settlement. 

Pubis Land Problems in Palestine 26, Towards an 
Economic Jewish Agriculture tn Palestine 27, Land 
Taxation tn Palestine 27, Land Settlement tn Palestine 

30. Land and the Jewish Reconstruction in Palestine 

31, The Fiscal System of Palestine 35, The Land Issue 
tn Palestine 36, On the Land Front 40, The Political 
Struggle on the Land Question 43, The Land Question 
and the Future 44, Reports and Reality 46. 

Keren Kayemeth Leisrael Ltd , Jerusalem, Palestine. 


Qroiismann, Sammy, lx. o ; Palestinian lawyer and 
writer, b 75 

Fmr Barrister in Berlm, mem Zionist Gen. CounCil 
and Pres of Zionist Congress Court 
Pubis Tohuwabohu 20, Hawdoloh und Zapfenstreich 
24, Schalet 27, Jacob and Christian, King Solomdn 
and the Cobbler, The Trial of the Donkey's Shadow 45. 
Nachlat Banyamin Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine 

Quntakin. Rasat Nurf ; Turkish writer, b Istanbul 93, 
ed Istanbul Univ 

Fmrly Prof of Philosophy and Literature in Turkish 
high schools, later Gen Insp of Nat Education, has 
written 16 novels, 8 plays, a large number of articles, 
essays on literary and plulosophic reports, mem of 
Exec Board of UNESCO 
Ankara, Turkey 


H 

Hakibl. Akdul Hai; Afghan educationist, b. 10, ed 
pnvately, awarded A S Medal No 2, Education 
Teacher in Kandahar 28, Ed Tulu-i- Afghan, Kandahar 
30, Pres Afghan Acad 40, Faculty of Literature, Kabul 
45, Public Educ in Kandahar 47 

Pubis Ed. and annotator of Poems of Khoshal Khan 
Khattah 37, Ed and annotator of Pashtu Textbook 
Pata Khaxona (Hidden Treasure) 45, Afghan Poets, 
Vol I 42, A History of Pashtu Literature, Vols I and II 
46; Ed and annotator of Poems of A hmed Shah Abdali 
40 

Kandahar, Afghanistan 

Hail, Ikraklm Akial, Bey. Egyptian pohtician; b. 
98, ed. Umv of Cairo 

Vice-Chair Saadist Party, Rep Umted Nations Conf. 
on Int Org 45 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, Egypt. 

HaiM, Makammai Hataaia, bsc (bcon.); Iraqi 
economist, b 06, ed, Pnmary School, Mosul, Secondary 
School, Mosul. American Univ . Beirut, and London 
School of Economics. 

Official in 'Iraq Min of Fmance 31-37. Dep for Mosul 
37; entered business and became Man Dir of Vegetable 
^ Extraction Co Ltd . Baghdad 40; Econoto^ Ed. 
to Sawt Al Ahalt, one of the founders and Vice-Chair, 
of Nat Defence Party 46; Mm of Supply m Nonxi al 
Said Govt.; Vice-Chair. Nat. Democratic Party. 

Sadun, Baghdad, 'Iraq. 
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Kaglr, AIM politician; ed. Iran. 

Occu^ed many important poslltionira Iranian Cabinets; 
visits England on official mission 43: Mm of Communi- 
catiotts in H^kimi Govt. 45 M#> 
c/o Ministry of Commumcations, Tehran, Iran 

Haktar, HohaiiMd Akdal Majid, H H Prince; ix b . 
X.I..D., ^iTT.D ; Transjordanian diplomat, b 89; ed. 
privately and Law S<^ool of Turkey, Istanbul 
AppM. Damad of Imperial Turkish Empire 13, worked 
wiu his father Emir Abdul Haidar oil Mecca 14-19. 
Comm, of Medina Forces 16, Deputy of Emir of Mecca 
in Istanbul 16-19, on separation of Arabia from Turkey 
remained with Emir of Mecca m Turk^ 24, left Turkey 
with the Imperial Family, went to France and later 
to the Lebanon 24, Mm Plempotentiary m London 46- 
The Transjordan Legation, 6 Upper PhilUmore Gardens, 
London, W 8 

Haidari, Daud Al, Pasha; 'Iraqi politician; b 85, ed 
Istanbul Law Coll 

Deputy: Mm of J ustice 28-29. m law practice Baghdad, 
Legal Counsellor British Oil Development Co Ltd , 
Min to Great Britain 43-46, Deputy in Pari 47 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Baghdad. ‘Iraq 

Haidar, Mohammad Khan; Afghan diplomatist, ed 
Accountancy School, Kabul 

Sec to Afghan Legation London 30, Pans 31, Director 
oi Treaties, Mm of Foreign Affairs 34, Dir.-Gen of 
j[nt Affairs 35, Del to L N 36, Officiating Chief Sec 
to Kmg 37, Ambassador to Iran 42-, Min of Finance 47 
Afghan Embassy. Tehran, Iran 

Haikal, Mohammod Huttoln, Pasha; Egyptian politi- 
cian, b. 88, ed Univs of Ciairo and l^aris 
Pres Liberal Constitutional Party and Egyptian 
Senate, Rep CJeneral Assembly New York 46 
c/o The Senate, Cairo, Egypt 

Haim, Honri; Egyptian publicist, b 08, ed Neuch&tel 
CJen Man Soci6t6 Onentale de Pubhcit^ (S A E ), 
Bourse Egyptienne, Journal d’Alexandne, Le Progris 
Egyptten, Egyptian Gaxette, Egyptian Mail, Sphinx 
Medical Press of Egypt, Revue d’Egypte Economique et 
Financiire 

26 Shana Ghezireh, C^iro, Egypt 

Hakim, Qoorgo; Lebanese economist and pohtician, 
ed Umv of Beirut and Exole Fran5aise de Droit, Beirut 
Instr m Economics Amencan Univ of Beirut 34 - 43 . 
Adjunct Prof in Economics 43-46. Counsellor of Lega- 
tion Washmgton 46, Rep General Assembly New York 
46; Alternate Rep Economic and Social (Council 46 
c/o Letianese Legation, Washington, DC, USA 

HakkI, AbdM Rahmaa; Egyptian diplomatist, b 91. 
ed Egyptian Umv 

Investigating Officer Cairo City Police 13-21; Prefect 
Provincial Administration 21-23, Vice-Consul Cavalla, 
Salonica and Piraeus 23-25, Consul Hamburg 25-27, 
Sub-Dir. of Pohtical and Commercial Dept Mm of 
Foreign Affairs 27-28, Consul Istanbul 29-31, 1st Sec 
Egyptian Legation Pans 31-34: Counsellor Embassy 
Lon^n 34'39. Mm. to Iraq and Saudi Arabia 39-40; 
Min. to 'Turkey 40-43, Mm. -to Syria and Lebanon 45-; 
Sec -Gen Mm. of Foreign Affairs 43-45 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, Egypt 

HakU. Tarik Us; Turkish pohtician and journalist; 
b. ed. Istanbul School. 

Fmr. mem. editorial staffs Tami*, Tasviri Efkar. 
Tercomem-t-kaktkat and Hakikat, Prof of Turkish 


Language, Litemture and Lav^ various Turlosh Colls.; 
fmr. Deputy; Pits. Istanbul Press Asscn ; Dir. VakU, 
Haber, Ensondakika. 

Ankara Str , Istanbul, Turkey 

Hamah, Fuad Bay, k b k , b a . ll b . Saudi Arabian 
TOhti^^, b 99, ed Law School Jerusalem 
insp. of Educational Homes 19; Asst. Dir of Foreign 
Affiurs 27; Under-Sec of State 28, Acting Mm of For- 
eign Affairs 30, Permanent Dep Mm 31, met% Council 
of Mmisters 31. Pres. Arabian Aviation Socmy. 

Pubis The Heart of Arabia, Manual of Saudi Arabia, 
Travels in A sir and Najran 
Mecca, Saudi Arabia 

Haihlm, Ihrahim, Pasha, c b s . Transjordan lawyer; 
b 88, ed Law Umv of Istanbul. Turkey 
Crown Counsul, Beirut 12, Damascus 13, Jaffa 14; 
Mihtary Service 14-18, Attomey-Gen. and Pie% of 
Court of Apmal, Damascus 18-21, Mm of Justice 
Amman 22. Wime Mm 33-38; resgnd , Prime Mm. 
^ retd . Nahda Murassa Order, Istiklal Order ist Class 
Pubis Principles of Criminal Law 21, Principles oj 
Criminal Procedure 21, Outline of the Ottoman Criminal 
Law 24, Outline of the Magistrate Law 25 
Amman, Transjordan 

Hathiaii, Taha Al, Lieut -Gen , ‘Iraqi officer, b 88 , 
ed Istanbul Mihtary Coll 

Office Turkish Army 06, Iraqi Army 22, Colonel 26, 
Major-Gen 30, Gen 36, Dir -Gen of Census 26-27 
and of Education 27-29, Chief of Gen Staff 29-38, 
Mm of Defence and Interior Dec 38-MAr 40, of 
Defence 40-41, Prime Min to April 41 
Pubis Military Tactics 25, History of the War 27, 
Geography of 'Iraq 29, History of the Ancient East 33, 
Military Geography 34, Lessons in Mihtary Knowledge 

36 

Baghdad, 'Iraq 

Hatsan, Kamel El Shethiny; Egyptian economist; 
b 89, ed Egyptian and Oxford Univs 
Prof of Economics, Commercial High School, Egyptian 
Umv II, Controller Dept of Commerce and Industry 
29-35. Dn" -Gen Min of Commerce and Industry 36, 
Pres Board of Dirs and Man. Dir Crtdit Agricole 
d’Egypte, mem Economic Council, Agricultural Coun- 
cil 

Credit Agricole d’Egypte, Cairo, Egypt 

Hatsan, Mahmoud, Pasha, Egyptian diplomat, b 
93, ed Cairo, awarded the Grand Cross of the Star 
^weden). Grand Cross of the Daneborg (Denmark), 
Commander of the Crown (Belgium), Officer of the 
Legion of Honour (France) 

Asst to the Prosecutor-Gen , Master of Ceremonies to 
Kmg Fouad I, Sec. to the Embassy 23 (Belgium), to 
France 24, Charg6 d’ Affaires to Belgium 26, to Prague 
(Czechoslovakia) 28. Judge Mixed Courts 30-36, llun. 
to the Scandinavian Countries 36-38, to the USA 38. 
Ambassador to the USA 46-, Rep United Nations 
Conf for Int. Org. 45, Socun^ Council 46, General 
Assembly New York 46, First Special Session General 
Assembly 47 

'The Egyptian Embassy, 2301 Manachusetts Avenue, 
Washmgton, DC, USA. 

Hattan, Sattn^ Bey, ph.d , Egyptian archseologiBt, 
b 87; ed Higjtor Training ColL Duro, Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes. Institut Cathohque, Sorbonne, 
Pans, Umv of Vienna. 
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Primary-school teacher ^2-17; Secondpry-school teach- 
er 17-19, Asst Keeper of Cairo Museum 40-29: Asst 
Prof of Egyptology Cairo Univ at Gira P^anuds 
28-36, Sub-Dir of Dept, of Antiquities and Dir. of 
Excavations for the Dept at Giza and Sakkara 36-39 
Pubis (General) Htstory of Egypt and Turkey 16, 
History of Europe from the Renaissance to the Present 
Day (2 vols ) 20, History of the Mamelukes 23, A Page 
from the History of Mohamed Alt, (Egyptological Works) 
Htstory the Egyptian Religion 21, Hymnes Religteux 
du Moyen Empire 28, Le Poem dit de Pentaour et Is 
Rapport Offtctel sur la Baiaille de Kadesh 29, Excava- 
tions at Giea (ist of 6 vols ) 32, Ancient Egypt (2 vols , 
in Arabic) 42, 2 ' he Ancient Geographical Divisions of 
Egypt (in Arabic) 44. The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptian (2 vols , in Arabic) 45 
Ecolo dos I fautes Etudes, Poste Pyramidc, Egypt 

rtsfnawy, Mahmoud Ttwfik, m a , Egyptian agri- 
culturist, D 94, ed Egypt and Cambridge Univs 
Technical Asst Min of Agriculture 17, Sub-Insp 20, 
Lecturer in Botany Higher Agricultural School 2^ 
Deputy Dir Horticultural .Section 26. Asst Prof of 
Botany 27, Principal 30, Dean Faculty of Agriculture 
35, Miri of Agriculture 39, Pres Koyal Entomological 
Soc Cairo, mem Royal Scientific Researth Council 
Cairo, Adviser for the Middle East to the !•' A O of the 
United Nations 46 

Pubis Rust Immunity in Vtgna Sinensis. Manuring of 
Vegetables tn Egypt, 2 he Agricultural Possibilities of 
the Marint District, Analytical Key to the Flora of 
Egypt, Pyrethrum Cineraraefoiiune tn Egypt 
22 Lazogli Street, Hclwan, Egypt 

Htkmtt, All Alfhar, Khan; Iranian politician and 
writer, cd American High School and Univ of Paris 
Dir -Gen Education 28-30, Prof of Persian Literature 
Tehran Univ 31-, Acting Mm of Education Religious 
Foundations and Fine Arts 33*35. Min of Education 
33-37. Interior 38-39, of Industries 41, of Public 
Health 42, of Justice 43, Min without I’ortfolio 47, 
Pies of Tehran Univ 34-35, l*rcs Iranian Acad 38, 
head of cultural mission to India 44 
I’ubla Shakespearean and Persian literary studies, 
including translations of Shakespeare’s dramas 
The University, Tehran, Iran 

Htntin, Sadik, Paiht; Egyptian financial expert 
Permanent Under-Sec of State Mm of Finance 24, 
Mm to Italy 26-29, Pres Egyptian Mission to First 
World Economic Conf to Genova 27, mem Ejjyptian 
Economic Mission to Groat Britain 35, Govt Commr 
Cairo and Alexandria Stock Exchanges 30. 37, Dir 
Nat Bank of Egypt, Man. Dir Cairo Water Co , 
Knight Grand Ofheer Nile 
Rodalfarag, Cairo, Egypt 

Hkrlili, QfOrttt ph d , Palestinian archivist, b 85: 
ed Umvs of Berlin and Halle 

Asst at the Gen. Archives of German Jews in BerUn 
11-19. Dir Zionist Central Archives 19-33, Dir Ziomst 
Central Archives (Palestme) 33- 

Publs History of the Duhes of Meran 09, Jewish 
Lexicon (5 vols ) 27-30, Works of Zionism 33, German- 
Hebrew Dictionary 33 
North Talpioth, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Htridg, IMM, M A , o UTT (London); British (Jew- 
ish) ecclesiastic, b 88, ed Leeds Univ . Sorbonne and 
Ecole des Langues Orientales, Pans 


THE MIDDLE EAST 

Ordained Rabbi 10, Eabtlfof Jewish Commiinity Belfast 
(N Ireland) 16, Chin RaVbi of I F S 25; dedluuMl offers 
of Chief Rabbinate of Greece 32, and of Paris Orthodox 
Jewish Community 34, aiKl of Rectorship of Rabbinical 
Seminary Chicago 24, Chief Rabbi of Pilestme Dec 
36-, Fellow Jewish Acad of Arts, Science and Letters 
of Amenca 

Pubis Mam Institutions of Jewish Law (5 vojs ) 36, 
Dtbre Ishak, contnb to Journal for Comparative 
Legislation (London), Temple Law Quarterly (New 
York, Hibbert Journal (Oxford), Maimonides VII Itk 
Century Memorial Volume (London), Juridical Revuw 
(Edmburgh), etc 
Jerusalem, Palestine 

Hllffll inat Mohamed Ptosha, Egyptian politician, 
b 79, ed Cairo Law School 

Appeal Court J udge 2 1 , Governor province of Charbia 
22, Mm of Communications 25. of the Intenor 25, of 
Wakfs 30, of Education 31-34. of Wakfs Dec 37-Apnl 
38, of Communications Apnl-june 38, of Justice June 
40-July 41 

Pubis On the Contract of Sale 16. 

Rue EI-Aziz Osman No 10, Cairo, Egypt 

Hitti, Philip Khuri, PH D , B A , American onentahst 
b 86, ed Amer Univ Beirut, Columbia Umv 
Lecturer Oriental Dept Columbia Umv 15-19, Pro< 
Amer University Beirut ig-26, Asst Prof ^mitie 
Literature Princeton 26-29, Assoc Prof 29*36, Chair 
Dept of Onental Languages 44, mem Amencar 
Onental Society 

Pubis The Origins of the Islamic State 16, The Semitic 
Languages Spoken tn Syria and Lebanon 22, The Syrians 
tn America 24, Characteristics of Moslem Sects 24, 
Syria and the Syrians 26, An Arab-Syrtan Gentleman 
and Warrior in the Period of the Cruiades 29, The 
Origins of the Druse People and Religion 29, Kitab al 
rtihar It- Usamah 30. History of the Arabs 37, The 
Arabs 43*44, many articles m the world Press 
106 Fitz Randolph Road, Pnneeton, N J , USA 

Nomsy, Edmond; Synan banker, b 01, ed Lausanne 
(Switzerland) and I^embroke Coll (Oxford) 

Min of Finance 36, Del to the Franco-Synan Treaty 
Conf in Pans 36. elected mem of Pari for Aleppo 
36, Mm of Finance 46-47, National Party 
Aleppo, Syria 

Hoofitn, 8.; Palestinian banker 
Gen Man of Anglo-Palestme Bank Ltd Tel-Aviv, 
Chair and Man Dir Gen Mortgage Bank of Palestine 
Ltd , Hon Pres Tel- Aviv and Jaffa Chamber of 
Commerce. Adviser on banking and finance to Jewish 
Agency 

Anglo-Palestine Bank. Tel Aviv, Palestine 

Horowiti, David; Palestiman economist, b. 99, ed 
Lwow and Vienna 

Economic adviser to the Palestme Bureau of the 
American Economic Cttee for Palestine 20, to the 
Treasury of the Jewish Agency, mem Standmg Cttee 
for Commerce and Industry of the Govt of Palestine, 
Textile Advisory Board 32-35, Dir Economic Dept 
Jewish Agency for Palestme, Lecturer, High School for 
Law and Economics, Tel Aviv 

Pubis Economic Surv^ of Palestine (co-author) 38, 
Aspects of Economic Policy in Palestine 36, Jewish 
Colonisation *» Palestine 37, Postwar Reconstruction 42, 
Report on the Joint Cttee. on Problems of Wage Adjust- 
ment (co-author) 42. 

9, Dov Hoa Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine, 
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IkMinuil, Aifetrt MMfe, British publicist; b 15; 
ed. Magdalen CoU. Oxford I | 

Lecturer, American Univ of Beirut, Lebanon 37*39, 
work on Arab Politics ter Poreign Ofoce Research 
'Dept, and Office of Min ReAdent, Cairo 39-45, Arab 
Office, Jerusalem and London 45-47 
Pubis Syria and Lebanon 46, Great Britain and the 
Arab World 46, Minorities in the Arab World 47 
The Harrow, Madhurst, Sussex 

H»Wf, 8ir Robert Cloorft, c m c , Governor and 
C -in-C Anglo- Egyptian Sudan 47. b 93, ed Derby 
School, St Catharine’s Coll Cambridge 
Third Secretary Copenhagen 20. Second Secretary 20, 
Belgrade 22, Rio de Janeiro 24, First Secretary 26, 
Bucharest 26, Foreign Office 30, Acting Counsellor 36, 
Minister in Riga 40, Minister in Ethiopia 42-45 
Government House, Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

Hotam El Din, Ahmod, m sc , ph o , a i mbch k , 
Dip Mech Engmeenng, Egyptian Government official, 
b 05, ed Egypt and Umv of Leeds 
Engineer, Egyptian Govt 25, Lecturer, Faculty of 
Engmeenng, Fouad I Univ , Cairo 32-36, Egyptian 
Mm of Educ , Insp Egyptian Educ Office 36-44, Dir 
Egyptian Educ Bureau 45- 

4 Chesterfield Gardens, Park I.ane, Ixmdon, W i 

* Husain, Mohammail Abdul Khan; Afghan diplo- 
matist, b 96, ed Habibia Coll Kabul 
Dep Sec to Afghan Legation in Tehran, Dir of Ciphers 
and Translations Foreign Office 22, Consulate-Gen 
in Delhi 23, Min to Italy 31, Del to Disarmament Conf 
32, Ambassador to USSR 32-37, Min of Pubhc 
Works 37, Mm for Posts and Telegraphs 40, Afghan 
Min to U S A 41- 

Afghan Legation, Washington, DC, USA 

HuMaini, HaJ Amin El; Arab ecclesiastic and poli- 
tician 

Mufti of Jerusalem, Pres Supreme Moslem Council, 
leader Arab Higher Cttee , fled Jerusalem Oct 37, in 
Lebanon 37-39, Baghdad 39-41, implicated in Rashid 
All revolt April 41, fled to Iran 41, to Berlin 41-45, in 
protective custody, France, as Nazi collaborator 45-46, 
escaped mysteriously to Eg^t 46, under protection of 
King Farouk, Chair Arab Higher Comm 46- 
Abdin Palace, Cairo, Egypt 

Hunaini, Jamal El; Palestinian (Arab) politician, b 
93, ed St George’s English School Jerusalem and 
American Univ l^irut 

Asst. Gov Nablus District 19-20, Sec -Gen Palestine 
Arab Exec 20-34, Founder and Chair Palestine Arab 
Party 35, mem Arab Higher Cttee 36, led Palestme 
Arab dels to London 29-36, 37 and 39, Leader Palestme 
del Pari Congress Cairo 38, mtemed Rhodesia 41-45, 
Chair Palestme Arab Higher Cttee 45- 
Manarat, Beirut, Lebanon 

Hutstini, Raja*i Said; Palestmian Arab, b 12, ed 
Beirut, Columbia, and London Urn vs 
Asst Treas Govt of Palestme 33-40, Asst Chief Sec 
Govt of Palestme 40-45, resgnd 45, jomed Arab 
Office 45-, Dir Arab Office 
Arab Office, Jerusalem, Palestme 


IBda, Naiim Vayial; Turkish diplomat; b 01; ed 
Hijgh S^ool of Commerce, Istanbul, School of Political 
Sciences. Pans Univ 

Third Sec. to Berlm 28, Second Sec. to Bern 31; Second 


Vnd First Secs.Vo the Turkish i>el. at the L N 34; Dir. 
of Section i of Ibe First Dept, at the Foreign Min 39; 
Counsellor of Legation and Asst Dir -Gen of the Fkvt 
Dept. 40, Counsellor of Embassy 42; Chief of the Cabt 
to the Foreign Mm 42; Chief of the Cabt. to the Pnrae 
Mm 42, Dir -Gen of the Press Dept 44, Mm. Plen. 44. 
Turkish Press Department (Bann ve Yaym Genel 
Mlidi'/ltlgfl}, Ankara, Turkey 

Ineeduyi, Ctvdet Ktrim; Turkish politician and army 
officer, b 93, ed privately and War Acad Turkey 
Graduated from the War (!foll 13, as Lieut entered the 
War Acad , retd from Army as Staff Major 27, fought 
on the Caucasian Front during World War I, partia- 
pated m tlie Turkish War of Independence, Insp and 
Pres People’s Party, mem Admin. Cttee People’s 
Party, Deputy for Smop, Mm of Commumcations 
40-41. Acting Chair Turkish Grand National Assembly, 
hon mem of many philanthropic instns , Mm of 
Public Works. People’s Party 0 

Pubis. Western Front in the Turkish War of Indepen- 
dence' Turkish Struggle for Independence 
Sahcelievler 16 Sokak, No 2, Ankara, Turkey 

InSnIi, Osn. Iimtt; Turkish politician, b 64, ed 
Mihtai^ and Staff Colls 

Attached 2nd Army Edime 06, organised local patriotic 
society Party of Liberty and Progress, Gen Staff 4th 
Army Erzincan 08, mem expeditionary force against 
insurgents, Arabia 10, Major, Cluef of Gen Staff 
Yemen Army 12, Dir 1st section Gen Staff Istanbul 
Mar 13, military adviser Turkish Del Turko-Bulgarian 
peace negotiations Aug 13, Lieut -Col 14, Dir ist 
section G H Q Istanbul 14, Col , Chief of ^n Staff 
2nd Army Eastern Thrace 15, Comm 4th Army Corjw, 
Russian front 16, 20th Army Corps 17, 3rd Army Corps 
Syria 17, Under-Sec for War 18, jomccl Mustafa Kemal 
20, Deputy for Edirne Nat Assembly, Mm and Chief 
of Gen Staff 20, comm Western Front and victor 
Battles of IndnU 21, promoted Bng -Gen 21, Lieut.- 
Gen 22, Gen 26-27, retd , Mm of Foreign Affairs 22, 
signed Treaty of l.ausanne 23, fmr Vicc-Pres Republi- 
can People’s Party, Leader 38-, Prime Mm 23-24 and 
25-37. Pres Republic 38-, re-elected 39, 43 and 46 
Ankara, Turkey 

Itkandar, Afifa; 'Iraqi artist and actress, b 20, ed. 
pnvately 

Performed m several Arabic films, starred in film Cairo- 
Baghdad, Egypt 46 

c/o Maiha El Jawahiri, Baghdad, 'Iraq 

Izifty Qan. Alii, Pasha; Egyptian politician and 
diplomatist 

Head Mm of Foreign Affairs after War, Mm to Great 
Britain 24-28, Mm of Foreign Affairs in Tewfik Nesaim 
Pasha Cabinet 35-36. fmr mem Council of Regents; 
retd 

14 rue Izzet-pasha, Cairo, Egypt 

4 

Jahr, talah; 'Iraqi pohtician, b 96, ed Baghdad Law 
School 

Judge Civil Courts 26-30, Deputy 30-33, Mm of Educa- 
tion 33-34, Gov of Karbala 35-36, Min of Justice Oct 

36- June 37, Dir -Gen of Customs and Excise Sept 

37- 38, Mm of Education Dec 38-Feb 40, of Social 
Affairs Feb -Mar 40, Gov of B^ra July 40-ApI 41; 
Act Min. of Forei^ Affairs Oct 41-Feb 42, Mm of 
Interior 41-42 and 43-, Min of Finance 42-43, Prime 
Min 47 

Baghdad, 'Iraq. 
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jAffM, Markf M A , j sc , LL B ; Blitish com^ny 
director and i^ustrialLit; b, 89: Trinity CkiU , 

Cambridge. 

Dir. and Gen Man. Palestine Corpn ; Chair Middle- 
East Mercantile Corpn Ltd , "Kalua” Seaside Health 
Resort Ltd , I MahdebUt Co Ltd , Dir Palestine 
Hotels Ltd , Levant Bonded Warehouses Co. Ltd , 
Palestine Frutarom Co Ltd r 

P.O Box 764, Jerusalem, Palestine 

iluiinlL Mehammtd Fadhll, PH D . ‘Iraqi diplomat, 
b 03; ea Baghdad American Umv of Beirut, Univs 
of Chicago and Columbia 

Supervisor-Gen , Dir -Gen , and Insp -Gen of Educa- 
tion and Public Instruction 32-43. apptd Dir -Gen for 
Foreign Affairs 45, Min of Foreign Affairs 46, Rep 
Unit«^ Nations Conf for Int Org 45, Chair ‘Iraqi Del 
to the First Special Session General Assembly, New 
York 47 

Mirystry of Foreign Affairs. Baghdad, ‘Iraq 

dntwr, Dhya UI-Dmii, ra d . b sc . hon ami mbch b . 
A M I p , ‘Iraqi industrialist; b ii, cd Univ of Birming- 
ham (England) * 

Asst Mech Engineer Iraqi State Railways 37; Mech. 
Engineer 41. Dir -Gen Enmneenng Supply 43, Deputy 
lor Baghdad Division 47-. Mm of Communications and 
Works 47-, Independent. 

Pubis Many articles in Engineering 
Bodawi Street, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

Jafar Hantandl; ‘Iraqi jurist and politician, b 94. cd. 
Baghdad Law Coll 

Various posts Civil and Sharia Courts, Dir Legal 
Min of Interior 28, Judge Civil Courts 29, Qu'aim- 
maquam several Kadha’as 34, Admin, Insp of Basra 
35, Actmg Mutasarrif of Kut Liwa 36. Mutasarnf of 
Kut and Hillah Liwas 36, Min of Education June 37, 
Dir -Gen. of Tribal Affairs Min of Interior 38, Muta- 
sarnf of Muntahg, Karbala and Dulaim Liwas 39-40; 

of Social Affairs June 41, Acting Mm of Justice 
41, Mutasarrif of I3aghdad 42, Lawyer 42. mem of 
Pari 44 
Baghdad, ‘Iraq 

ilamllt Abdul, Klltn; Afghan admmistrator, b. 98. 
Supervisor of Commissanat Southern P^o^’lnce 20, 
Civil Sub-Pivisiooal Officer 22-26 and Cml Divisional 
Officer Niinstan (Eastern Province) 27, Acting Supenn- 
tendent of Police Kabul 30 and Supenntendent 31; 
Acting Governor of Kabul Central Province 32 and of 
Mazar-Shanf (Turkestan) 33-34, recalled, retd 
c/o The Department of the Intenor, Kabul. Afghams- 
tan 

durdak, Allfela N. M.; Lebanese sociologist and psy- 
chologist, b 15. ed American Umv of Beirut and 
School of Advanced Int Studies, Geneva 
Sec to Registrar and Dean Beirut Umv 38-43, Instr 
in Sociology and Psychology, American Univ of Beirut; 
Attach^ to Lebanese Legation Waslung^on Sec - 
Gen Lebanon Del to the United Nations Conf for 
Int Org. 45, Rapporteur Sub-Comm on Status of 
Women 46. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Beirut. Lebanon. 

K 

KuMr, Ibruhiiii Sulell al; 'Iraqi financial expert; b. 85; 
ed Baghdad Law Coll 

Asst Accountant Gen 21-27, sent on mission to Istan- 
bul and Geneva for determination of ‘Iraq share of 
Ottoman debts as; Accountant-Gen. 27-34; assisted in 
successful issue of ‘Iraq currency 31, seconded to Rail- 


ways 34-J6; Acconntadt-Gen. 36-37; Dtr.-Gen. of 
Hnance 37-; Vice-|^ha^^ Rafidain Batik. 41; mem. 
‘Iraqi del to Financial Conf. Cairo 44, Bretton Woods 
44; organised floating of first national loan m ‘Iraq 45; 
n^otiated Anglo-Iraqi flLiancial agreement Aug. 47 
Department of Finance, Baghdad, 'Iraq 

Kadry, dir TaJisIn; Rafidain Order Class III, k c.v o , 
o.B B , ‘Iraqi diplomat; b 94, ed Istanbul Mihtary 
Coll 

A D.C to King Faisal I 21-31, Master of Ceremomes 
Royal Palace 31-36, Counsellor Legation Tehran 36-38, 
Consul-Gen Bombay 38-39, Dir of Ceremomes hfin of 
Foreign Affairs 39, Consul-Gen Beirut 39-44; ‘Iraqi 
Min. to Syria and Lebanon 44, to Persia 45; Actg 
Dir Gen. Mm. of Foreign Affairs; Mm to France 46-. 
Legation d’lrak, 10 Place des Etats-Ums, Paris i6e, 
France 

Kfthil, Amin Ibrahim; B SC (HONS ) Bristol. Egyptian 
educationist, b. 94, ed Egypt and England 
Teacher of Science. Lecturer m Chemistry, Faculty of 
Science Cairo, Headmaster Secondary School, Chief 
Science Insp Mm of Education Egypt, Provincial 
Controller of Education, Rector People's Umv. Cairo 
Pubis Outlines of Modem Chemistry (2 vols ) 25, Oi//- 
lines of Modern Chemistry, Vol HI 29, Outlines of 
Modern Physics (4 vols ) 35, Science in War 42, Fire 
and Light throughout the Ages 43, Science in Life 47- * 
Cairo, Egypt 

Kalinn, Bahnnm, Mgr . ‘Iraqi ecclesiastic, b 83, ed * 
Propaganda Coll Rome 

Ordamed pnest 08, apptd Father Superior Monastery 
of St Behnam, Consecrated Bishop 22, Vicar of the 
Patriarch m Damascus, Beirut, Egypt, elected Arch- 
bishop of Baghdad 47- 
The Archbishopric, Baghdad. ‘Iraq. 

Kbifcstoin, M. Mahibr, b a . Palestmian composer; 
cd American Umv of Beirut and Pans 
Teacher, Tel Aviv Conservatory of Music 36-43, Music 
Teacher, Trammg Coll 44-46, Artistic Man of Parnas- 
sus Ltd 43-46, mem Board of Dirs Authors' and Com- 
posers' Assen , Gen Sec Palestine Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

Pubis. Folk Symphony, and many compositions smee 
37 

7, Stand Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine 

Kalugal, ItaaCf m sc ; Palestinian chemist and 
teacher, b 88; ed Umv of Vladimir (Kieff, Russia), 
Umv of Pittsburgh, USA 

Teacher, Jerusalem-Hebrew School 13-20, Professional 
Courses 24-25, Master of Chemistry, Hebrew Secondary 
School, Haifa 25, Lecturer, Hebrew Techmeal Coll , 
Haifa, Assoc Prof , Hebrew Technical Coll , Haifa 37, 
Head Technological Dept. 44, Head Dept of Chemical 
Engineenng 45; Assoc Prof of Gen. and Orgamc 
Chemistry. Hebrew Techmeal Coll 45-, Jewish Labour 
Party 

Pubis. Two Theses 13-22, History of Chemistry (Hebrew) 
33. Lessons in Chemistry, Vols I and II (Hebrew) 36; 
Organic Reagents (Hetmw) 37, Textbook of Organic 
Chemistry (Hebrew) 42 
Hebrew Techmeal College, Haifa, Palestine. 

KnnMl, Moiirafl, xx d , Egyptian lawyer and 
diplomat, b 77, ed Liftge State Umv 
Judge Native Courts 12-22, Dir, Mixed Jurisdiction 
Dept, of Min. of Justice 22-24; Consul in Pans and 
Antwerp 24-26; Sec Rome Lention 26-27 Paris 
27-30; Chaig^ d' Affaires The Hague 30-33, Counsellor 
at the Court of Appeal Cairo. 
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Pablfl. Ap0r(fu sut^ V Egypt. Eeonam%gu0* P<Atitgu$ 
SodaU L'EgypU Cckmnt^* ^VAwntr Ecaumtqus 
4 $ VEgypt$ 27, L'AsnsUtHu Pubhqtu »t Prwis $n 
Egypt* 29. La CondtHon des Eiremgers $n Egypt* 30, 
L^gypt* d» Fouad l»r 33 I 

39 rue Moustafa Pasha Fahmy, Caux>-Helwan, Egypt 

KfOMl-Moiir^, HolMflMtf, PtSkt, Dr, Egyptian 
lawyer and politician, b 89, ed. Eg^t and the Doc* 
torates Sciences Jundiques de la Faculty de Dijon, 
Awarded Order of the Nile 25, Officer of Pubhc In- 
struction 28, Comm Order of the Crown of Italy 31, 
Grand Officer National Order of the Legion of Honour 

35. 

Advocat 24, Dir Adnun Service of the Wakfs 19, 
Prof. School of Law 20, Sec Egyptian Legation m 
London 23: Prof of Civil Law, Faculty of Law Umv 
of Fouad ler, Vice-Pnncipal Faculty of Law 27, 
Principial Faculty of Law 28, Counsellor Court of Cas- 
sation 40, Vice-Pres 43, Mm. of Justice 46, Senator 
46, Pres of the Council 46, Sec -Gen de la Soci^t6 
Fouad ler d'Econonue, Pohtique de Statistique et de 
Legislation, Dir L'Egypte Contemporaine 
Pubis EUndue du drott d* Proprtdti Fotutirt en Egypt* 
^French) 14, Inirodttctton d Vitude de Drott 23, Trattd 
d» Drott pdnal, partte gdndrcd (2nd edn ) 23, Prdsemptton 
»t drott de retratt d’Jndtvtston (2nd edn') 36, Suretds 
•Personelles et Rdelles (2nd edn ) 36, Pubhcxtd des Trans- 
acttoHs tmmobtltdres 39, Prescription 42, Les Btens (3rd 
edn ) 43, Proprtdtd et Drott Rdels (3rd edn ), Drotf 
Pdnal (2nd edn ) 43, and various articles m judicial 
reviews 

3, me El-Aziz Osman, Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt 

Kaplaiit Clintf; Palestinian administrator and 
industrial expert, b 91, ed. religious school, Minsk, and 
Moscow High School and Techmcal Coll 
Settled in Palestine 33, mem Board of Dirs , Jewish 
Colonial Trust, Anglo-Palestine Bank, Palestine Land 
Development Co , and many other economic enterprises 
spxmsored by Jewish Agency Exec and Admin Council, 
Head of Financial and Admin Dept of Jewish Agency 
33 - 

iib Abarbanel Street, Rehavia, Jemsalera, Palestine 


Kapitnsky, Solomon; Palestuuan engmcer, b 84, ed 
Technical Coll Vienna 

Head of the Colonisation Dept of the Jewish Nat 
Fund 13-19, Dir Finance and Economic Cttee Ziomst 
World Organisation 21-24, mem Palestine Zionist 
Exec. Jemsalem 24-27, mem Exec Cttee Jewish 
Agency m London 29-31, Dir Hebrew Technical Coll , 
Haifa 32-, mem Exec Socialist and Labour Intemation 

17-44 

Pubis. Articles on the problems of Jewish colonisation 
in Palestme, particularly those connected with agri- 
cultural settlement, co-op>erative movement and the 
economic capacity of the country, as well as on piohtical 

6 -oblems of Palatine 
ebrew Technical College, Haifa, Palestme. 


Kasbif Al-Ohitm AhmMi AMnl RmmI, b com ; 

Traoi diplomat and economist; b 20; ed Najef ('Iraq), 
and Umvs. of Edmburgh and Cambridge. 

Apptd. Chief of Credit Dep>t. in Rafidam Bank, Bagh- 
dad, apptd. Technical Adviser to the Dept, of Labour 
in the Mm. of Social Affairs, Baghdad, Asst to Dir. of 
Economics Dept , Mm of Foreign Affairs, entered 
Diplomatic Service; Commercial Attach^, Royal 'Iraqi 
£mba«y, Ixmdon. 

22 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 


* KMir, IMwMf PH D ; 'Iraqi educationist; b. gzi ed. 
American Unllr. of Beirut uid Columbia Umv New 
York USA 

Prof, of Mathematics 29-; Dir. Engineering School 
Baghdad 35, Prof and Acting Dean Engineering Coll. 
44, Dean Engineering Coll 46- 
Publs The Algebra of Omar Khayyam 29. 

En4<neonng College, Baghdad, ’Iraq 

Kawi, AhniMl Abdvl, Pasha, Egyptian engineer; b. 
89, ed School of Engineermg . 

mem staff Wakfs Admm ; Dir Tecnnical Office 
Mm of Pubhc Works 25-28, fmr Resident Engineer 
Asswan Dam, Insp of Irrigation, Resident Engineer 
Gebel Aulia Reservoir Construction, Sudan 32-37; 
Insp -Gen Egyptian Irrigation Service m Sudan 37-39, 
Mm of Pubhc Works 39- J une 40 and Nov. 40-Feb. 42, 
Senator 

17 Ramsis Street, Heliopolis, Cairo, Egypt 

Kaitmiy Bagher; Iranian diplomat and politician; 
b 91, ed Umv of Tehran and American Umv. 
^ Washington 

Min. of Communications 31, Min to Iraq 32-36, Mt^ 
of Foreign Affairs and Head of Iranian Del to I^guo 
of NStions; Ambassador to Afghanistan and Turlmy, 
Min to Sweden. Norway, and Denmark, Rep General 
Assembly, London 46 

c/o Mimstry of Foreign Affairs, Tehran, Iran 

Sevket Fuad; Turkish diplomat, b 93, ed 
French Coll . Istanbul, and Lausanne Umv 
Vice-Consul, Romo and Budapest 24-26, Consul, 
Geneva, and Rep to League of Nations 29, Min m 
Copenhagen and Oslo 39, Lisbon 41, Budapest 43. Rep 
General Assembly. London 46 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey 

Kiiyali, AMul Rahmaii, m d , Syrian physician, b. 
87, ed American Univ. of Beirut 
Graduated as Doctor of Medicme 17, apptd Military 
physician 17, elected mem Assembly tor the Syrian 
Orgamc Constitution 28, Min of J ustice and Education 
36-39, Mm of Justice and Pubhc Works 43-45: mem. 
Arabic Acad. 45, mem. Admm Cttee for filature and 
tissage, Syrian Cximpany, National Party. 

Publ Our Struggle 46. 

Damascus, Syna 

KhaMuri, MalU, b a , PH D , 'Iraqi educationist and 
writer, b 09, ed American Umv. of Beirut; Umv. of 
Chic^o 

Sec -'Treas, Baghdad PEN. Club, mem. American 
Soc of Int Law; 'Iraqi Del to the 14th Conf of the 
PEN Club m Buenos Aires 36; Adviser to the 'Iraq 
Delegation at the San Francis^ Conf 45; Visiting 
Lecturer m Near-Eastern history at Indiaiaa Umv 
47-; Prof Modem Middle-Eastern history at the Higher 
'Teachers' Coll , Baghdad, 'Iraq. 

Pubis The LiPeratton of 'Iraq from the Mandat* (in 
Arabic) 35, Th* Law of War and Peace tn Jr/am (London) 
41, The Government of ‘Iraq (Baghdad) 44, The System 
of Government tn 'Iraq (in Arabic), Baghdad 46 
Higher Teachers' College, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

KhalU, makdrnmad, Bty, M O , PH D , MR C.P. 
D p H , n T M. and h ; Egyptian parasitolo^t, b 95; 
ed Cairo, England and mlgium 

Climcal Asst. Kasr-el-Ami Hospital 18, later House 
Surgeon, sent by Egyptian Govt to study at London 
School of Tropical Medicme 20, Sub-Dir. Parasitic 
Diseases Research Dept, of Public Health Laboratories 
22-25; Lecturer in Parasitology Cairo School of Bfledi- 
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cine 34-«5; External Fr^. of Vetenna^ Paraeitok>gy 
Cairo School of Votonnary Medicint' 34-, Prof of 
Parasitology Cairo Faculty of Medicine 35-; mem 
Medical Research Cttee. for investigation of Ankylo< 
stomiaus in Cornish mines 30, Colonial Office Filanasis 
expedition W Indies 2*; Mm, of Agriculture Aug. 37- 
Jan 38, mem of Senate 

Pubis Thfi Bibliography of Schts/osonttasts (BtFiarit- 
osts) 31, The Specific Treatment of Human Scktstoiomt^ 
asis {Btlharsiosis) 31, Dermal Letshmantasts, a Study 
0/ an Endemic Focus in Egypt 34 
The Senate, Cau-o, Egypt 

Kkan Qhflii, H R H Sardar Shah Mahmud, Almar-e 
A’ala, Sardar e-Ala, Afghan politician and army officer; 
b. 90, ed India and Habibia Coll Kabul 
3rd ]^dyguard Officer of late H M Amir Habtbullah 
Khan 08, i«t Bodyguard Officer 16, Commandant of a 
Front Line in 3rd Afghan War 19, Gov -Gen Southern 
Proiences 21, Gov -Gen Northern Province 24, Gov - 
General Eastern Provinces 28, Commd -in-Chief Afghan 
Forces 29, War Mm and Commd in -Chief 30. Prime 
Min a6- » 

Kabul, Afghanistan 

Khayatt, Hanna Bahnam; Iraqi civil servant, b. 
84; ed French Coll Beirut and Istanbul and Pans 
UmvB 

Mem. Brussels Medical and Surgical Society, Mm of 
Public Health 21-22, Dir -Gen of I’ublic Health 22-31, 
Dir -Gen of Foreign Affairs 31-33, Insp -Gen of Health 
Services 33, Prof of forensic Modicme Baghdad 
Faculties of Medicine and Law 35-39. Dir Royal 
Hospital and Dean Royal Coll of Medicine 34-, Insp - 
thm Health Services liaghdad 37, Prof 'Iraq Medical 
Coll Baghdad 

Royal Hospital, Baghdad. 'Iraq 

KhOUrl, Victor, ll.d and Diplomo de I'Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Socialcs, Lebanese lawyer and diplo- 
matist, b 02, ed. Lebanon and France 
Counsellor to the Lebanese Legation m London 44, 
Del to the I’reparatory Commission of U N O 45, Del 
to the First Session of the General Assembly of U N O 
45, Del to the Cttee of Refugees and Displaced Persons 
London 40, Del to the Second Part of the First Session 
of the (General Assembly New York 46, Min to the 
United Kingdom 47, Del to the Second Session of the 
General Assembly 47 

Pubis L'hvoluhon du Mandat "A” 26, and several 
articles in newspapers, etc 

Lebanese Legation, Cowley Street, Westnunstcr, 
London, W.i 

Kirfckridt, Sir Alte Stath, Kt , c m o , o b s . m c., 

British colonial servant, b 97- od privately 
Military Service 16-21, British Rop Es Salt 21-22, 
Junior Asst Sec Palestine Govt 21-26, Asst Sec 26-27, 
Asst BnUsh Resident Transjordan 27-37, District 
Commr Galilee 37-39. British Resident Transjordan 
39-46; H.M Envoy Extra and Mm Plen to Trans- 
jordan 

The British Legation, Amman, Transjordan 

KOHpruItt, Zada Fuat, Bey, ph d h c (Heidelberg 
Unlv ), Turkish literary historian and politician, b 90, 
ed Istanbul Umv 

ihrof Istanbul Umv. since 13. Turkish Literary Histor- 
ian. Prea. Turkish Inst , Deputy 33-, 

Pubis. Early Mystics in Turkish Literature 19, History 
of Turkish Literature 28. The Influence of Bysantine 
Institutions on Turkish 31. 

Akbujik II, Istanbul, Turkey. 


Kovtfli, Bhankrl EI-;/P)resident of the Republic 
of Syria 43-, ed Istaftbull 

Mem. of King Faisal's Syrian Govt. 20-22; exiled in 
Egypt 28-30. . 

Presidency, Damascus, Syria 

Kardoflu, Falk; Turkish poUtician, b 94; ed ‘ Istanbul 
and Brussels Umvs 

Deputy for Magniska, fmr Under-Sec of Sta^e for 
Economy: leader Turkish mission to conduct commer- 
cial negotiations with U K 38, fmr Mm of Agri- 
culture, Deputy m Pari 38- 

Publs La Turqute Economtque 28, La Turqme vous 
offre le marcki qui'l vous faut 30, Turkish Tobacco 31. 

11 Tuna Caddesi, Ankara, Turkey 


L 

Lavif Isac, LL D ; French lawyer and administrator; 
b 78. ed Umv. of Naples and Inst of Onental lan- 
guages 

Practised law 00-03, Onental Sec Italian Consulate 
Cairo 15-24, Insp and later Dir -Gen Statistical Dep^ 
Egypt 15-18, Lecturer of Economics Egyptian Faculty 
of I^w 24. Sec -Gen Federation Egyptian Industry, 
Sec Found I Society of Political Economy 
Pubis Contnbutions to L’Egypte Contemporaine and 
L'Egypte Jndustrtelle, and various reviews 
P O Box 251, Rue Kasr el -Nil, Cairo, Egypt 

Ltwa, Ibrahim Ataliah, Pa^a, Egyptian officer 
ADC to King of Egypt, Chief of Staff Aug 40 
Ministry of War, Cairo, Egypt 

Laaktr, Btrl; Polish journalist and pohtician, b 87! 
ed Umv of Czernouitz 

Ed Yiddisher Arbeter 11-14, Gen Sec World Zionist 
Socialist Union 16-18, mem Zionist Gen Council 23-31, 
mem Executive Jewish Agency for Palestine 31-, mem 
Executive Gen Federation Jewish Labour m Palestme 
36-, Palestme Labour Party 

Pubis Palestine and the Jewish Future 42, A Stiffl 
necked People, Palestine in Jewish History 46 
77 Great Russell Street, London, W C i. 

Lokman, Mohamad All Ibrahim; Arab judicial official 
and journahst, b 98, ed Aden and India 
Headmaster Govt School Aden 24-28, Man. A Besse 
(British Somaliland Branches) 32-34, Man. Clajrton 
Ghaleb and Co Ltd 18-19. Man English Pharmacy 
21-22. Pres Arab Reform Club 30-35, and other Socie- 
ties (Mukhattan Abi Attayeib Elmutanabbi), Pres. 
Poor Boys' Assen , Pleader of the Supreme Court 
Aden Colony, Ed Fatat~ul-Je*trah 40- 
Publs Springs of European Progress 33, The British 
Nation 40, Saeed 40, Ardh Adhhaher 45, Katnla Devt 47. 
Esplanade Road, Aden Camp, Aden 


M 

Mhekhy, Donald RoM, a.ca; British company 
director, b 03, ed Sedbergh 

Vice-Chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries (Egypt) 
S A. 

21, Shana Shatt El Bahr, Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt. 

MiMlwar, Mohnmod Rods, Bey. b.sc . ra.D.. r k.a s.. 
r R.s B ; Egyptian educationist, b. 93, ed. Univ. of 
E^buiigh. 
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Asst Civil Engineer with Leslie and Reid Edinburgh 
17, Scientific Asst. Royal Alrcrait Estab 17-18, Irri- 
gation Engineer 19-22, Scientific Asst Physical Dept. 
Cairo, Dir Royal Observatt^ Helwan 34, Delegated 
Prof, of Asftonomy Univ Fcmad I 
Pubis Many astronomical articles m the Helwan 
ObservtUory Bullettn and in the McUhemaitcal and 
Physical Soctety BuUettn 
The Royal Observatory, Helwan, Eg3rpt 

Magnst, Judah Lean; American educationist, b 77, 
cd Oakland (Calif ), Cincinnati (Ohio), Berlm and 
Heidelberg Univs 

Pres. Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
Hebrew Umversity, Jerusalem, Palestine 

Mahtr, Aly, Pasha; Egyptian jurist and politician, 
b 83 

Barrister 02, Judge 07, mem Wafd-el-Misn 19, mem 
Egyptian Del to negotiate with lx>rd Milner 20, 
Dean Law Faculty and Prof of Pubhc Int I^w 23, 
Deputy 24, Under-Sec of State for Education 24, 
Min, of Education 23-26, of Finance 28-29, of Justice 
^0-32, Senator 30-32, Chief of Royal Cabinet 35 and 
37, Prime Min and Min of Interior and Foreign Affairs 
36, Senator 36 and 39, mem Egyptian Del to Palestine 
Conf London 39, Dir Nat Bank of Egypt and Credit 
Foncier Egyptien, mem Soci6t6 de Bienfaisance Musul- 
mane. Prime Min 39, Pnme Min and Min of Foreign 
Affairs amd Interior Aug 39- June 40, mem Board 
Fouad I Univ , Leader, The Egyptian Front Movement 
46-, mem of Senate 

Publ Public Iniernational Law (treatise m Arabic) 23- 

24 

Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt 

Mahmudi HamMl, m b , ch a , Egyptian surgeon and 
TOhtician, b 87; ed Cairo, Ripon Grammar School and 
Edinburgh Umv 

Demonstrator in Anatomy Umv and Surgeons’ Hall 
Edinburgh 13-14, House Surgeon Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary Apnl-^pt 14, Surgeon Fort Mahon Military 
Hospital France 14-16, Private Sec to Saad Zagloul 
Pasha 19-27, M P for Tukh 24-28, 30 and 36-; Chargd 
d’ Affaires London 30, Pari Under-Sec for Pubhc 
Health 36-37, Min of Pubhc Health 38-39, mem Saadist 
Party 

Tukh, Egypt 

Majid, Ahdul, ab, ma, PH D., F R A s : Afghan 
educationist, b 14, ed Afghamstan and USA 
Dir Inst of Bactenology and Hygiene Kabul 40-47, 
Prof, of Bactenology 40-47, Apptd Rector of the 
Kabul Umv 46, Leader of the Afghan Del m Asian 
Relation Conf , Permanent Min of the Asian organisa- 
tion 

Pubis The Chemical and Immunological Activities of 
certain Antigenic Components of Typhoid Bacillus 
Kabul Umversity, Kabul, Afghanistan 

Majid, Ahdvl, A j A A , Afghan bamker and econmnist, 
b 96, ed State schools 

Pres Bank Milh Afghan 30-, Mm Nat Economy 38-, 
Pres Afghanistan Bank 39- 

Bank Milh Afghan, Avecina Avenue, Kabul, Afglianis- 
tan. 

Malih, Charlat, ph d , Lebanese educationist and 
diplomat, b 06, ed Amencan Umv of Beirut, and 
Harvard Umv 

Associated with Rockefeller Foundation m Egrot 30- 
32, Asst. Prof of Philosophy, Harvard 36-37, Prof of 
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Philosophy ai^ Head of Dept American Univ. of 
Beirut 37-45: ^Lebanese Mm. to the USA, Rep. 
United Nations Conf for Int Org. 45, Economic and 
Social Council 46-: General Assembly New York 46; 
First Special Se^ion General Assembly 47, Rapporteur 
Cttee on Human Rights 47, Pres U N. Economic and 
Social Council 48 

Lebanese Emb^sy, Washington, DC, USA. 

MansMir, Albart, ll d , Egyptian diplomatist b 01 ; 
ed Egypt 

Joined Egyptian foreign service 28, Sec jL-.verpool 
Consulate 28, Vice-Consul, Liverpool 30, Consul, Mar- 
seilles 36, Consul-Gen , Addis Ababa (Ethiopia) 39; 
transferred to 2nd Sec , Min of Foreign Affairs, Cairo, 
Asst Dir -Gen Passport and Nationality Dept , Egypt 
40, Counsellor, Egyptian Embassy, London 48 
Egyptian Embassy, 7^ South Audley Street, I-ondon, 
W I 

Maraghth, Mohammad Soytd; Iranian diplomatist; 
b 81. ed Iran, Russia and Switzerland 
Entered Mm of Foreign Affairs Tehran 03, Chief 
Interpreter and Sec Consulate-Gen Istanbul 1 1*, 
vanouti positions Consulates-Gens Tiilis and Baku 12- 
17, Consul Baku 18, Consul-Gcn. and Diplomatic Rep 
m Soviet Azerbaijan 22-25, Counsellor to Embassy 
Istanbul 26, Charg6 d'Affaires Ankara 30, Dir Russian 
Dept Min of Foreign Affairs Tehran 3 1 , Gov -Gen 
Azerbaijan (West) Province 31, Dir Eastern Dept 
Mm of Foreign Affairs Tehran 33, Counsellor (rank of 
Min ) Embassy Moscow 35, Charge d’Affaires 35, Mm 
to Italy 36-38, Ambassador to U S S R 38-42, Min of 
Foreign Affairs 42-44, Prime Mm 44, resgnd , Pres 
Iranian Soc for Cultural Relations with the USSR 
Tehran, Iran 

Mardam, Khalil, Bay; Syrian admimstrator, b 95; 
ed privately and Univ Coll Ixindon 
Chief Asst to the Chamber of Gen Governor of Syria 
18-20. Asst Dir. Chamber of Mm Council, Chief Ed. 
Arabic Review (Arrabitah Aladabtah) m Damascus 21, 
elected as a mem m the Arab Acad in Damascus 25; 
Prof, of Arabic Literature m Elmiah Gill Damascus 
29-38, Chief Ed of Arabic Review (Thaquafah) Damas- 
cus 33, elected as Gen Sec Arab Acad Damascus 41, 
Mm of Public Education Syria 42, re-elected as Gen 
Sec Arab Acad 

Pubis Shuraa A sham 25. A Tmatul A dab Elaraby 30-39. 
The Arab Academy, Damascus, Syria 

Mawignon, Louis, litt d , French historian and 
orientalist, b 83 

Prof Coll de France, Gen Sec Inst des Etudes 
Islamiques at Sorbonne, mem Russian Acad of 
Sciences, Royal Acads Copenhagen. Teheran, Amster- 
dam, Brussels, Kabul, ana Cairo, Acad of Damascus, 
and Royal Asiatft Societies London and Batavia, 
Editor Revue des Etudes Islamiques and Annuaire du 
Monde Musulman 

Pubis Le Matoc d'aprts I ion I'Africain 06, Mission en 
Misopotamie 10-12, La passion d'al Hallaj, martyr 
mystique de T I slam 22, Les corporations marocaines 25, 
Expinence mystique el stylisaium littiraire 27. Recueil 
de Textes 29, La privre d’ Abraham sur Sodome 29, Le 
Diwan d'al Hallaj 31, Salman Pah 34, Explication du 
plan de Koufa 35, L’higtre d'Ismael 35. Diegnostische 
Kult der Fatima 38, La Mubahala 43 
21 rue Monsieur, Paris 70. France 

Mayall, Rohorl Cocll, c.m g , d s o , m c and Bar, 
3rd-Class Order of the Nile, King's Jubilee Medal 35, 
Coronation Medal 37, m.a (Cantab), British Govem- 
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ment official; b. 93, ed. Gt. Lawrence ^u. Ramsgate, 
and Sidney Sussex CoU. Cambridge. 

Served First World War 14-20, Asst District Com- 
missioner Sudan Govt. 20, Dep. Gov. Kordofan Pro- 
vince 31-33, Asst. Civil Sec. 33-34. Dep Civil Sec 34-36; 
Gov. Gezira Province 36-40. Sudan Agent m London 
4 *-- 

Woodland Corner, Roundwood Park, Haipenden, 
Herts, and Sudan Government Agency in London, 
Wellington? House, Buckingham Gate, London. S W i. 

NMkPII, Jtfenm; ‘Iraqi journalist; b 88; ed Turkey. 
Came to ‘Iraq as a Customs Official 17. Proprietor and 
Chief Ed Al Ahhbar. Chief Ed Al Shaab 
Al-Ahhbar, POB 86, Baghdad, ‘Iraq 

Menemsneioglu, Numan; Turkish diplomat; b 92, ed. 
Etudes jundicmcs supeneures en Suisse 
Sec. Min of Foreign Affairs, Deputy to the Grand 
Nat •'Assembly, Min of Foreign Affairs, Ambassador 
to Pans 

17 rue Borton, Pans i6e, France 

Mlru, Mohamad; Afghan poUtician, b 85. 

Envoy Extraordinary in Central Asia; Ambassador to 
U.S S R 20-21; Chief of Afghan Trading Co in Europe 
and Amenca, Asst. Min of Commerce 24, First Asst. 
Foreign Min 25, Min to U S S R 26, Asst Foreign Min 
27. Min of Commerce and Acting Min of Fmance 33; 
Min of State 47 
Nowabad, Kabul, Afghanistan 

Mofakham, Jonishid, D SC , Iranian educationist, b 
ii; ed Univ of Lausanne (Switzerland). 

Dep Dir Technical Coll , Tehran, Dir Superior Tech- 
nical Inst , Tehran, Dir -Gen (Technical) Min. of 
Commerce and Industry, Iran 
37 Avenue Lalezar Now, Tehran, Iran 

Moghaddam, Mohammad All; Iranian diplomatist 
Fmrly. mem. Staff Mm of Foreign Affairs, served 
Russia, Sweden, London, Mm. accred to Balkan 
States, fmr Dir -Gen of a Dept at Mm of Foreign 
Affairs. 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tehran, Iran. 

Mohamad Huasain; Afghan politician, b. 94, ed. 
privately 

Revenue Dir Northern IVovinco 19-21; Dir Accounts 
Office 23-24. ^bief of Revenue Office and Officiating 
Governor Eastern Province 25-27; First Asst Min of 
Finance 29, retd 

Guzer Hazret, Kabul, Afghanistan 

Mohammad AMihar, Khan tardar; Afghan politician, 
b 79, ed Habibiya Coll Kabul 

Colonel m the A^han Army 01-19, served in Personal 
Guard of H M Amir Habibullah Khan, Mm of Health 
29, Min to Italy 35-36, Personal A D C to the Kmg. 
retd 

Kabul. Afghanistan 

Mohammad Zahir,8hah;H R H King of Afghanistan; 
b 14, ed Habibia Coll , Istiqlal Coll , Lycde Jeanson, 
Paris, Coll do Salley, MontMllier, Infantry Officers' 
CoU , Kabul. 

Became Crown Prince after expulsion of Bach-e-Saga 
and assumption of the throne by his father Mohammed 
Nadir, Shsm, married his cousm, a daughter of Sirdar 
Ahmed Shah Khan Nov 31, Mm. of War and ad %nUr%m 
of Education 32. succeeded to the throne after assassina- 
tion of his father Nov. 33 
The Royal Palace, Kabul, Afghanistan. 


MofeMMOd R0ia«SlH^ H.I.M. Pahlavi, Shah in 
Shah of Iran; b. 19. 

Succeeded to the throne on the abdication of his father 
Sopf. 16, 4x; married Prgicess Fawzia of Egypt April 

Royal Palace, Tehran, Iran. 

Motbarrmla. Ali Mntltfa, Pasha, b sc.(hons ),#?h.d , 
D sc (London), Egyptian educationist: b 98, ed. Higher 
Training CoU Cwo, Umv. Coll. Nottingham, King's 
CoU London. 

Asst Prof Faculty of Science Cairo 25-26, Prof. 
AppUed Mathematics Cairo Umv 26-, Dean Faculty 
Sdence Cairo 36-; Vice-Rector Cairo Umv 46-: Dean 
Faculty of Science Cairo Umv Abbassia and Vice- 
Rector Fouad I Univ 

Pubis. Has contributed to Ths Phtlosobhtcai Maganna, 
Royal Society Proceedings ,Naiure, Bulletin de L'lnsMut 
d‘ Egypt, and Proceedings of the Math and Phys. Soc. 
of Egspt, etc 

3. Shana Maabad el Shams, Hehopohs, Cairo, Egypt. 

Mosharrata, Mottapha Mostapha, b a (Hons , Eng- 
lish). London, Dip. m English Literature (Cambridge); 
Eg^tian educationist and admimstrator, b 02, ed. 
Egypt, Exeter, Cambridge and London 
Tutor in English Foreign Section Exeter Umv. Coll. 
31-37, Lecturer m Enghsh Cairo Univ. 39-45, Asstt 
Dir Egyptian Inst. London 45-46, Dir of Publications 
and Publicity Dept Egyptian Education Bureau 46-47; 
Ed BuUetin of the Egyptian Inst 
Pubis Ataturk (English) 44, Music Eastern and Western 
46, Cultural Survey of Egypt 47; and many articles in 
The Listener, Poetry of To-day, Britain and the Middle 
East, The Western Morning News, 

The Mimstry of Education, Cairo, Egypt 

Morfanititrna, Saarg Valantin, ph d . Norwegian 
educationist; b 92, ed Umvs of Oslo, Bonn, and Berlm. 
Lecturer of Indian Philolo^, Oslo Umv 17, Prof, of 
Comparative Philology and Sanskrit, Gothenburg 30; 
Prof of Indian Languages and Literature, Oslo 37; 
Linguistic Missions to India and Aighamstan 24 and 29, 
Prof Umv of Oslo 29-, hon mem Afghan Acad. 

Pubis An Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto 27, Indo- 
Iranian Frontier Languages I-II 29-45, Report on a 
Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan 26, Report on a 
Linguistic Mission to North-West India 32; Articles on 
Indian and Iranian linguistics m Acta Onentalia, 
Norsh Tidsshrift for Sprogvtdenshap, etc. 

LiUe Borgenvei, 9, Vmderen, Oslo, Norway. 

Moasadaghp Ahmad; Iranian engmeer, b 05; ed. 
Neuch&tel and Lausanne (Switzerland) 

Avenue Kakh, Tehran, Iran. 

Moaiadaghp Mohamad, i.l.d ; Iraman lawyer, b. 80; 
ed Tehran, Neuch&tel (Switzerland). 

Pubis. Iran and Capitidation 15, Sociltis Anonymes en 
Europe 15, DroU Parlementaire en Iran et en Europe 23, 
Procedure Civile en Iran Legislation Ftnanctire 25. 
Testament en Droit Musulman 14, Responsibiliti de 
VEtat pour les actes lUicites de ses Fonctumnaires 13. 
Avenue Kakh, Tehran, Iran. 

Maaradp Sidi Ahmad, Pasha; E^tian diplomat. 
Royal Counsellor 26-30. Mm of Education 30-31; Mm. 
to Bel^um 31-35 and to Rome 36; Pres. Cttee. for 
Modifying Comxni^al, Civil and Procedure Laws until 
38, Ambassador to Gennany 38, retd 
Ministry of Fcueign Affairs, Cairo, Egypt. 

M aaii aoi Zadah, AH Akhar, u..d.; Iraman Judge; 
b. 9a; ed. Isphaban. 
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Mem. ApjMllate Court 39. Acting Free. Court xet Inst. 
30; Pres, t^urt xst lost. M&she<f 30; Pres. Court ist 
In^ Hanutdan 31; Pres^ Court ist Inst. Kazavin and 
Pres. Cent^ Court xst Instw 33; Acting Pres Central 
Appellate Court 36; Pres. C^urt of Appeal 39, Pres. 
State FJUctionanes Penal Court 43; Gov.>Gen Tehran 
46; Mm of Justice CX^ 46; Democratic Party 
^irgX Avenue, Tehran, Iran. 

Montinle, Ren 4 , LL D , s j ; French ecclesiastic, b 
80; ed Lyons. St. Helier (Jersey), Hastmga and Beirut. 
Chancellor of the French School of Law Beirut 13-43, 
Dir. des Melanges de TUmv St. Joseph 34-, Dir of ^e 
Inst de Lettres Onentales Beirut 
Pubis Inscriptions grequss et lattnes d» la Syne, Vol I 
39, Vol II (with L Jalabert) 39. Le Linus de Chalets 
(with A. Poidebard) 44 
Universitd St. Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon 

MuhlMin, Mohammed, Al-8herif. LL D , D LITT ; 
Turkish musician and educationist; b 92. 39th direct 
descendant of the Prophet Mohammed; ed Univ. of 
Istanbul 

Studied Art and Music m New York 24-, accomplished 
^player of the oude, upon the suggestion of Leopold 
Godowsky, Kreisler, Heifitz, Gerardi, and Leopold 
Auer, TCTformed at the Town Hall, New York, returned 
ito the Middle East 32, Concert at Istanbul, founded the 
Baghdad Acad of Music 36, Dean of the Acad of Fine 
Arts, Baghdad 40- 
Publ Compositions for the Oude. 

Bustan Kubba. Baghdad. ‘Iraq 

Munir Boy, Sir Mobmod, ll b , c b e . British barrister 
and company director, b 90, ed Gray's Inn Ixindon 
Served in Treasury Cyprus 06-35, acted as Judge of the 
District Court Kyrema 23-25, acted as Addtl Judge of 
the District Court Nicosia 25, elected mem. Legislative 
Council of 1st Electoral District of Nicosia-Kyrenia 
25-30, Del and Dir of Eveaf, mem Exec Council of 
the Colony of Cyprus 26-47, mem Advisory Coimcil of 
the Colony of Cyprus 32-47, represented the Colony of 
Cyprus at the Coronation of H M King George VI 37, 
Chrir Govermng Body Moslem Secondary Schools, 
Chair Town Moslem S^ool Cttees 
Eveaf Ofl 5 ce, Nicosia Club, Nicosia, C5rpru3 

Mustafa, Sawaf; Syrian professor of music, b 02, 
ed Conservatoire National de Pans 
Awarded Violimsts' Diploma of the Faculty of Letters 
Damascus; Prof of Music, Lyc 6 e Offictel, Ecole Nor- 
male, Damascus 19, Dir. Ccmservatoire National de 
Musique, Damascus 

Pubis. Les Chansons de la jeunesse. La Liberti, La 
premtire fleur, Le Pnntemps, RSves d’Un Poite. 

Alif, Damascus^ Syna. 

Mytnnn, CtaMn; Palestinian pohtician and adminis- 
trator, b 98, ed Secondary School and Teachers' 
Seminary, Milwaukee, USA 

Active in war rehef work World War I, organised 
Poalei Zion (Workers' Party), settled in Palestine 21, 
agncultural Labourer at Merchavia until 24, with Solel 
Mneh 26, mem Women’s Labour Council and Exec 
Gen Fed Jewish Labour (Histadruthl 28, del to many 
Zionist Congresses 29-, rep Histadruth on six occasions 
in U S A and England, del Imperial Labour Conf , 
London 30, Dir “Aviron" Co Ltd , Chair Advisory 
Board, "Kupat Chohm” (Sick Fund); mem Ziomst 
Actions Cttee. and Nat Council Palestme Jews; mem 
War Economic Advisory Council 44; Sec Exec Cttee , 
Histadmth; Acting Head Jewish Agency Pohtical 
Dept. June-Nov. 46, during internment of Zionist 


leaders at Lat^n; elected to giresent position as Head 
of Jewish Agehcy Political Dept by 23 nd Zionist 
Congress, Basle Die .16 

Jewish Agency for Palestine. Jerusalem, Palestine. 


N 


Ntcbat, HMMR, Ptthti Egyptian diplomat 
Fmr Prof of Law Cairo Univ , Dir Cabt. Mm of 
Justice. Under-Sec. of State for Wakfa# Chief of 
C^bmet to King Fouad I; Mm. to Germany 29-38; 
Ambassador to Great Britain Mar 38-44, Industrialist 

14 Shana Balgat Aly Zamaleke! Cairo, Egypt 

Natfmi, Omar, layW; Iraqi ^utician. 

Mm of Economics 38-40, 01 Communications and 
Public Works Mar 40-46, Mm of Justice 46 nipm of 
Pari 47, Min of Justice 48 
Mmistry of Justice, Baghdad, 'Iraq 


Naticy, Abbas, m d , Iranian physician and politician; 
b Ob, ed Franco and Iran • 

Prof aof the Faculty of Medicine, Umv of Tehran 36*1 
mem Municipal Council of Tehran 36-42, Dep of Pari 
lor Tehran 41-43, Under-Sec of State, Mm of Health 
46-, Sec -Gen Iranian Red I-ion and Sun Society 
Pubis Book on Hygiene for Tehran Schools; The 
History of Medicine tn Iran, and various articles in 
papers 

5, avenue Adib, Rue Ligbvam, Tehran, Iran 


Naguib, Aly, Col., Bey, Egyptian Army officer; b, 01, 
ed Gordon Coll and the Royal Mil Coll Egypt, 

Officer m Royal Egyptian Cavalry 20; H M the Kmg 
Cavalry Bodyraard 25, Light-Tank Regt 39, Mil 
Sec to the Sudan 41- 

The Palace, Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

Nahao, Mustafa El, Pasha; Egyptian politician; b. 76, 
ed Cairo Coll 

Fmr Judge Local Courts, Deputy and Mm of Com- 
munications 24, Vice-Pres Cumber of Deputies 26, 
Pres 37-28, Chair Wafd Party 27-, IMme Mm 28, 

30 and 36-37, mem Egyptian Del Capitulations Conf 
Montreux 37, Prime Mm and Mm. of Foreign Affairs 
42-44, Leader Wafd Party 

31 Abbas Street, Hehopolis, Csuro, Egypt 

Naim, Watflh; Lebanese lawyer and Government 
official, b 85, ed Bcuut 

Chief of Bar, Beirut 24, 25, 30, and 31; Dep , District 
of Mount Lebanon 43, Min of Interior and l*ubhc 
Education 45, Cliair Lebanese Del United Nations 
Conf for Int Org 45 

c/o The Ministry of Education, Beirut, Lebanon 

Nartciss, Mordaeai; Palestmian artistic eimrt and 
numismatist, b 98, ed. Poland, Austria and (^rmany. 
Study and research work 20, Curator Jewish Nat. 
Museum BezaJel Jerusalem 20-22, Dir Jewish Nat 
Museum Bezalel Jerusalem 47- 

Pubb Cans of Palestine, Parts 1, 2 36-38, The 
Hanuhkah Lamp 39, Dictionary of Graphic Arts 37, 
The Artcraft of the Yemenite Jews 41, many articles and 
essays in various periodicals — mamly on coins and 
seab. 

6 Israel Street, Neve Bezalel, Jerusalem, Palestme 


Nasnitlall, Kluui; Afghan poUtidan, b 04. 

Fmr. tax collector. Commissioner of Police at Mazare 
Shani; Governor of Southem provinces of Kabul and 
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Ghaxni and Deputy-Bouv of Interior Affairs; Deputy 
Mm. of Public Works 34-47 •* 

Publ. Translation of Koran, Shartf mto Persian. 

Balae Deh Afghanan, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

NaiH, Moustaffa, Bay, B SC (HON ), Egyptian educa- 
tionist, b 93, cd Ras El Tin Govt School, Alexandria, 
and Bristol Univ (England) • 

Physics Master, Govt. Secondary Schools 14, Lecturer 
in Physics, Higher Training Coll , Cairo 20, Prmcipal, 
Tcchnical*'Coll , Cairo 30, Asst Prof , Physics, Royal 
School of Engineering, Cairo 32, Prof , Royal School of 
Engineenng, Cairo 35, I’rof of I^ysics, Faculty of 
Engineering, Fouad Univ , Cairo 39, mem Fouad ist 
Acad of Arabic Language 46- 

Publs A History of Physics (Arabic) 27, Optics Geo- 
metrical and Physical (Arabic) 30, Jbn A I Haitham, 
His Researches and Discoveries in Optics (Arabic), Vol 
I 42. Vol II 43 

24, JSfUrad I 3 cy Street. Giza, Cairo, Egypt 

NcmazM, Mohamtd; b 13 ombay. of Iranian parents.« 
1 private schools, Ifong Kong 

nterod father's firm, H M H Nemazeo Sc Co , general 
merchants and shipowners, Hong Kong ii, organised 
own firm 28. Commercial Attache, Iranian Legation, 
Washington, D C 43-44, and again 46. appointed 
alternate Exec Dir Int Bank (for Egypt. Greece, 
Iriin and Traci) April 47- 

Intcrnational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Washington, DC, USA 

Niuvillt, R«n 4 ; French diplomat, b 99; ed Gibraltar 
and France 

Entered French Consular Service 21, Vice-Consul 
Terusalom 25, Consul at Gibraltar 37, left Consular 
Service 40, re-entered at Algiers 42, Chief of Diplomatic 
Bureau in Tunis 43, Consul-Gen to Jerusalem 45, 
Del -Goti for the Middle East of the Soci^td prehis- 
tonoue Fran^aise, Chair Middle East Soc , Jerusalem 
1 ‘ubls Many publications on Prehistory and History 
of Palestine and North Africa 
French Consulate, Jerusalem, Palestine 

Nikpay. Aili- Allah; Iranian politician, b 98, ed 
Iranian and American Colls , Tehran, awarded 
Homayun Order, ist Degree (conferred by H I M the 
Sliah) 

Employed in the Mm of Finance 19-, mem Pres of 
Municipal Council, Isfahan 23-38, Gov of Kermanshah 
39-41, Chair of Kuhranglo and mem of Isfahan Prov 
Council, Gov -Gen of Western Prov 46, Mm of Posts 
and TelcOTaphs and Asst Prime Min 46, mem of 
Iranian Pari and Dep for Isfahan 47, Democratic 
Party. 

8 Niaey Street, Shah Reza Avenue, Tehran, Iran 

NIkpoor, Abdul HotMln; Iranian merchant, b 94; cd 
Tehran 

Chair Board Telephone Corpn of Iran, Founder of 

Glass Corpn , Iron Corpn , Textile Corpn , Paper 

Corpn , Dried Fruit Corpn , Etep to Iraman 1^1 28-43, 

Founder Iranian Glass Factory 36, elected Pres, of 

Chamber of Commerce of Tehran 29, Pres of the 

Merchants* Assen , Iran Indus Council 

Pubis. Many articles in Assr-e-Eghtessad (monthly, m 

Persian), and the Daily Bulletin 

Chamber of Commerce of Tehran, Tehran, Iran. 

Nlmfl, NkhHm N.; Palestinian editor and administra- 
tor. b. 14; ed. privately. 


Attached to Bntish Forces m the Middle East 38-42; 
founded Middle Esit She.; Hon. Sec Middle East 
Soc of Jerusalem, Ed Journal of the Middle Ea^ 
Society, Adviser on Pi^Uc Relations to Palestine 
Potash Ltd , Jerusalem * * 

Pubis The Warrior People of Djebel Druze, A* Militant 
Minority in the Middle East (journal of the Middle 
East Society, 46-47) 

PO Box 7050, Jerusalem, Palestme 

Nokraahy, Mahmoud Fahmy El, Fasha; Egyptian 
politician, b 88, ed Cairo Higher Traimng Coll and 
Univ Coll Nottingham (England) 

Asst Master Ras el Tm Secondary School 09, Head- 
master Gamaha School Cairo 14, Dir of Educ Assint 
Provincial Council 19, Sub-Dir Admm Section Mm 
of Agric Cairo 20; Asst Sec -Gen Mm of Educ 24, 
Under-Sec of State Min of the Interior 38-39, of 
Educ 39-40, of the Interior Tune-Sept 40, and of 
Finance Sept 40, mem Wafd Party until expelled 38, 
Dep Leader Saadist (Dissident Wafdist) Party until 
Feb 46, Pres Saadist Party Feb 45-, Prime Mm. 
Feb 45-Feb 46, and Dec 46- 
9 Rameses Street, Hehopohs, Cairo, Egypt 

Nowrous, Mohammad, Khan; Afghan diplomat, b 
96, ed privately 

Entered service of the Govt m the Fmance Dept i^, 
transferred to the Dept of Justice 16, Chief Protocol 
of the Royal Court 19, 2na Sec to H M the King 
21-22, Dir of Pubhc Works 22, ist Sec to H M. the 
King 29, Afgham Ambassador to Tehran 39, Mm of 
Interior 43, Mm of Finance 46, Afghan Ambassador to 
Moscow 46- 

Afghan Embassy, 42, Vorovsky Street, Moscow, 
USSR 

Nuri Said, Major-Qtn.; ‘Iraqi pohtician and diplo- 
matist, b 88, ed Istanbul Mihtary and Staff Colls 
Commander-in-Chief ‘Iraq Army, Min of Defence 22-24, 
26-28, 28-29 and 33 * 34 . Prime Mm 30-32, Del to L N 
and Mm to Italy, Mm of Foreign Affairs 33-34 and 
34-36, exiled after coup d'6tat Oct 36; Prune Mm. 
and Mm of Interior May 39-Mar 40, Min of Foreign 
Affairs Mar 40-Jan 41, resgnd , l^ime Mm and Actmg 
Min Defence Oct. 41-47 
Baghdad, 'Iraq 


O 

Omar, AbdM Magaad, Pasha, m sc , mice., 
M I MBCH E., Egyptian engmeer and pohtician, b. 83; 
ed Leeds Univ ' 

Vice-Principal and Prof Hydrauhes Royal Engineenng 
Coll Egypt 10-21, Principal 21-24, Inspector of Imga- 
tion and Dep Dir -Gen Physical Dept 24-28, Dir - 
Gen of Reservoirs 28-; rep Egyptian Govt at World 
Power Conf. Barcelona 29, Conf on Dams and Grand 
Barrages Stockholm 33, Conf on Lake Tana 33, Mm. 
Pubbe Works and Communications 34-36; Admm 
Qcna-Asswan Rly Co , Pres Salvage and Manne 
Engineering Co ; 3rd Cordon de nil 26, Grand Cordan 
de I'etoile polane 35, Pasha 35, Industrialist 35-; 
Farouk I Avenue, Orman, Giza, Egypt. 

Omur, MuhumiMMI, KImm; Afghan officer, ed. Kabul 
Military Acad. 

Commissioned 17; Military Attach^ Legation Rome ax; 
Asst. Chief of Gen Staff 24, Chief of Gen. Staff 24, 31 
and 36-, Chief Afghan Mihtary Blissioa Russia 26-27: 
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Chief of Military RMorms 30: Aast. Min. «f War ax; 
Afg^ian Rep. DUarmament Coi^ and Det to Int. 
Labour Conf of L N 34*36, Chierof Royal Secretarial 

j^tnil, Muuatry of National Ij^fence. Afghanistan. 

Ortay,* Ahmtt Rauf; Turkish pohtician and diplo> 
matist. 

Fmr. •Naval ofiEicer, Capt cruiser Ham\duh, served 
Balkan war, Turkish Del to signing Mudros Armistice, 
Mm of Manne, jomed Kemalist movement. Prime Min 
23 and 24, resgnd , jomed opposition group, later 
retired from politics, Ambassador to Great Britain 42*44 
retd from poktics. Ambassador to Great Bntam 42-44. 
Ankara, Turkey. 

Ousiel, Ben Zion Moir Hty; Jewish ecclesiastic, b 80. 
ed Tipheret Yenishalayim Rabbmical Inst 
Chief Rabbi Tel Aviv Jaffa 12, Chief Rabbi of Salonica 
21, Chief Rabbi Tel Aviv 23, Rep of the Jewish Com- 
mumties to the Bntish Govt 24, Palestmian del to 
the L N and several Jewish Congresses, apptd Pales- 
timan Del to the Jewish Arab Conf London 39, Chief 
Rabbi, Rish<jn-le-Zion 40 

Pubis MtshpeU Ouztel {Judges and Judgments), Mtkh- 
mene Ouztel {Mysteries of Ouztel), Shaare Ouztel (2 vols 
on Guardtanshtp Law) 
jP O.B 673 Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Oi, Tahtin SOkrtt, Boy; Turkish antiquarian, b 84. 
ed Istanbul Umv 

Dir Nat Mu|eum 07-28, Dir Topkapu Palace Museum 

I^bls Gutde Book to the Palace of Topka^ 33, Zwet 
Sttftungsurkunden des Sultan Mehmet II Faith 35, 
Arstv Ktlavuzu, Vol I 38, II 40, Rtsalet Mtmartye 44, 
Turk kumasve hadtfelert Fash J 46 (Turkish woven 
fabrics and velvets, Vol I) 

Istanbul. Topkapu Palace, Turkey 

(halp, Kazim, Gen , Turkish officer and politician 
Deputy for Bahkesir, Mm of Nat Defence 22-25 
35-39. Prea Nat Assembly 25-35 
^^ankaya, Ankara, Turkey 

Oztrak« Fayik, m a , Turkish politician, b 82, ed 
School of Political Sciences Istanbul 
Fmr Edime corresp Vtlayet, fmr mem Comm of 
Public Information, Gov Tchorlou, Sofoulou, Kechan 
and Ouzounkeupru, Gov Sanjak of Nablis 17, of 
Sanjak of Denizh 18, Dir -Gen of Personnel and 
Register OflSce, Min of the Interior 20, later Dir 
Board of Inspectors, Insp -Gen and Deputy for 
Djebelibereket first Nat Assembly, Deputy for Tekir- 
dag and Vice-Pres Nat Assembly until 39, Mm of the 
Interior 39-42, Pres Parly Group People’s Party 
until 45, mem. Repubhcan People's Party 
Atatflrk Bulvan yemce Ap No 3, Ankara, Turkey 


P 

PavlldM, SMIm, k c , British bamster-at-law, b 92, 
ed. Cyprus, Greece and England 

Mem Legislative Council 25-27; Crown Counsel 27-40, 

Sohcitor-Gen. 40-43, Attomey-Gen 43 

Cyprus. 

Nicosia, Cjrprus. 

Pater, Zaki; Turkish diplomatist, b Istanbul 02, 
ed Istanbul. Umv of Pans, France. 

Charge d'Affaires Turkish Del , League of Nations, 
Geneva, Dir. Pnvate Cabinet of Min of Foreign Affairs, 


Counsellor, Tqrkish Embassy,* Tehran; Consul-Gen., 
Geneva and B^ycelona, Dir -Gen of l^htical Dept. , 
Min of Fofeign Affairs. Turkish rep , 2nd session ILN 
General Assembly. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Ankara, Turkey 

Paiir«a*Oavaud; Iraman educationist and wnter, b. 
85, ec^ Syria, Pans, and Germany 
Research woik m orientalism in Germany and India; 
m charge of Avesta Literature at the faculty of Letters, 
Tehran, and Course of Law m Ancient Ira|^ Faculty 
of Law, Tehran 37, mem of Iranian Acad 39, Founder 
of Soc of Iranology 45 

Pubis Avestan translations and commentaries, and 
many poems 

The University, Tehran, Iran 

PniYOt, Victor Marie, s j , French educationist and 
ecclesiastic, b 00, ed Italy, Lebanon, England 
Dir. Circle de Jeunesse Cathohque, Rector Um^ St. 
Joseph • 

University St Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon 

• 

PuMy, Beorge BlOllllt; British journalist, b 89, edi 
privately 

Free-lanced on basis commercial employment (served 
World War I m India, Caucasus. Greece and Turkey) 
until 1936, when founded Entbros, Cyprus daily news- 
paper in English, British Council acquired title m 40, 
repubUshed as The Cypriot and Embros 46-, Cyprus 
Corresp Daily Telegraph, Daily Express, Associated 
Press, World Press News, etc 

Pubis Low-down on Cyprus, Yours, Mine, Ours, and 
sundry pamphlets 
P O B 402, Nicosia, Cyprus 


Q 

Qavam Ct-SuitoiMli; Iranian pohtician 
Min of Justice 09, Min of the Interior 10, Gov of 
Province of Khurasan 18-21, I*nme Min 21-23, exile 
111 Europe 2^-28, Prime Min 42-43 and Jan 4O-, I’rimo 
Min until Deienibtr 47 
Tehran, Iran 


R 

Rwah, Oiulio, Dittorc in Iisica, hirenzc 30, Italian 
educationist, b 09, cd Umv of Florence 
Research work, Umv of Rome 30-31, Research work, 
Eidg Tech Hochschule, Zurich 31-32, Prof incarw ato, 
Umv of Florence 32-37. I’tof straordinario, Umv of 
Pisa 37-38, l^of of Theoretical Physics, Hebrew Univ , 
Jerusalem 39, Dean, Faculty of Scieni e 46- 
Publs Various articles in scientific periodicals 
59 Ramban Road, Jerusalem, Palestine 

Rallk Satak, MthmONd; Transjordanian lawyer, b. 
22, ed Syrian Univ , Damascus, and Fouad Univ , 
Cairo 

Advocate m Amman 43; studied pohtical economy 

46, Sec of the Chamber of Commerce of Amman Jan 

47, ^ptd Editorial Sec of El-Nisr 47, Independent 
P O B 341, Amman, Transjordan 

RaglltB, AftRMd, Bey, Egyptian engineer, b 87. 
Engmeer Egyptian Govt I2, Chief Enmneer 24. la^. 
of Irrigation 30; Dep. Dir.-Gen of Nile Reservoin 
Mm of Public Works 34. Dir -Gen 36, works include 
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•hip canal Port Said to Damietta, Alexandria Water 
Supply. Delta Baxram on Nile. Wate^Distributioa for 
immtion purport Fayum. 

33 Kasr el Aim St., Cairo, Egypt 
RMt, MohMn; Iranian diplomatist; b. 96; ed Iran 
and Univ, oi Geneva. 

Charge d’Affaires Pans 31; Dir. Dept, of L N. and 
Treaties, Tehran; Min. to Germany and Holland 
35-38, Political Dir -Gen of the Min for Foreign 
Affairs and Acting Min. of Foreign Affairs 38, Iranian 
Min m Calkans 39, Iranian Mm at Vichy 41; Min. 
of Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 42. Iranian Min. 
at Baghdad 43*47, Iranian Ambassador to London 47-. 
Iraman Embassy. 26 Prmces Gate, London, S.W.7. 

Ramadan, Muhammad Halii, Patha; Egyptian lawyer 
and senator, b 80. ed Egyj^ and France 
Lawyer 05, Chief of Nat. Party 22, Deputy of Cairo 
25, Min 30, 40 and 44, Senator of Cairo 45-, Chief of 
NaUt Party 45-. mem Arab League of Nations, National 
Party. 

Puhbt ^Colltcf tons of Talks about the Egyptian Problem 
34, 43^ sphinx — told ms 45 * 

*6 Husein Wessef Street, Giza, Cairo, Egypt 

Rashid All, Al-Railani; 'Iraqi pohtician; b 92, ed. 
Turkish Law Coll 

Fmr Judge Court of Cassation, Mm. of Justice 24-25; 
Min. of Interior 25, 26-28, 35, Pres. Chamber of Depu- 
ties 25-26, Chief of Royal Cabinet 32, 39. Prime Mm. 
33, Senator, Prime Mia and Actmg Min of the Interior 
40-Jan. 41, attempted Co\^ d'itat April 41, defeated 
and fled to Iran May 41, to Turkey July 41, to Rome 42, 
fled to Switzerland but was refused admission 45. 
Pubis (in Arabic) The Principles of Criminal Law, 
Commentary on the Baghdad Penal Code, The Principles 
of Criminal Procedure 

Relchtnttein, Friedrich; Palestinian publisher. 

Chief Ed and Pubhsher of Yediot Hayom 
II BiaUk Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 


Rcmci, David; Palestinian pohtician and economist, 
b 86, ed Kopis (Russia) and Istanbul Univ. 

Dir Sole! Boneh 19-27, Sec -Gen. Jewish Labour Fed. 
(Wstndrut) 27-43, Chair Vaad I^umi, Jewish Nat. 
Counal 45-, Palestine Jewish Labour Party 
15, Keren Kayemeth Boulevard, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 

Rvnda, M. Abduihalik; Turkish economist and 
politician. 

I^r. Under-Sec of State for Economic Affairs and 
Interior. Gov -Gen Izmir, Konya, Aleppo and Bitlis; 
Mm. of Finance and of Nat. Defence Ismet IndnU 
Cabinets; mem Grand Nat Assembly, Pres 35; Mm. 
without Portfolio 46-. 

The Grand National Assembly, Ankara, Turkey. 

Rial, Mamdouh; Egyptian politician; b 95; ed 
Paris 

M P. of Alexandria 26-44, Parly Under-Sec of State 
for Foreign Affairs 36, 37, Chair. Cttee for Foreign 
Relations, House of Deputies 44-45, Finance and Bud- 
get Comm. 46, Rep. General Assembly London 46, 
security Council 46 

c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Cairo, Egypt 

Rida, Fdvad, b a ; Lebanese diplomatist, b. 17; ed. 
American Univ. of Beirut. 

Apptd. to Min of Foreim Affairs Beirut 42; Attachd 
Lebanese Legation London 46-. 

Lebanese Legation, Cowley Street, Westminster, Lon< 
don. S.W.I. 


Rokacll/ IWMl, c B.x , Palestinian administrator and 
nolttician; b Jaffag96: «d. relic^us school, AUianoe 
isrdaUte School, and Technical Insts , Lausanne and 
Zfinch 

Worked as electrical cfigmeer in the U.K and in 
Palestine, Mumcipal Councillor, Tel Aviv 2a-‘, Vice- 
Mayor 27 and Mayor of Tel Aviv 36-, mem. Gov. Board 
Va'ad Leumi Education Dept , education and numerous 
cultural and economic enterprises, interned and Eventu- 
ally released 47; visited U S A 48 
118 Rothschild Boulevard, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 

Roth, Loon, m a , d phil., British philosopher; b. 96; 
ed City of London School and Exeter CoU. Oxford 
Lecturer m Philosophy Manchester Univ. 23-28; Ahad 
Ha'am Prof of Philosophy Hebrew Univ. Jerusalem 
28-, also Rector of the Umv 40-43 
Pubis. Spinoxa, Descartes and Maimonides 24, Corre- 
spondence of Descartes and Constantyn Huygens 26, 
Science of Morals 28, Spinosa 29, Descartes’ Discourse 
on Method 37, Illustrations of Post-Biblical Jewish 
Religious and Ethnical Thought 38, Guide to the Study 
of Greek Philosophy 39, Problems of Hebrew Secondary 
Education in Palestine 39, Guide to Modern Philosophy 
41, Ex Ore Altissimi, an Anthology of the Hebrew Scxrfy- 
tures 44, On England and English Democracy 45, 
Introduction to the Study of Political Theory 46; trans- 
lated into Hebrew and edited series of ancient and 
modem philosophical classics. 

17 Abrabanel Road, Reha via, Jerusalem. 

RulMithov, Sehnoour Solmon; Palestinian author and 
joumaUst, b 89, ed Acad of Jewish Studies, Petro- 
erad, and Freiburg, Strasburg and Berhn Univs 
Journalist and youth instructor in Vienna 06-24; emi- 
grated to Palestine 24, organised work of Labour Move- 
ment in Palestine, instrumental m effecting merger of 
Labour Movement and Poalei Zion (Workers' Party); 
Labour leader, Editor Davar, mem Exec Gen. Fed of 
Jewish Labour (Histadnith) 

Ihibls Should we go to the Congress or not? (Yiddish), 
Privatwirtschaftliche und Genossenwirtschaftliche Kolo- 
nisation Paldstinas, A I Ttlei Bet Frank, Toldot Bikortet 
ha'Mikra, Lassalle, ha’ Yehudi ha’Germant, and numer- 
ous articles and pamphlets m Hebrew, Yiddish and 
German 

c/o Davar, Sheinkin Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine 


$ 

$Mfl El-Din, Miini, B A. (English), Egyptian jour- 
nalist, b 2i; ed Fouad I Univ (^ro. 

On staff of Le Journal d’Egypte 41, Head of Arabic 
Section, News Division, British Min of Information 
43-45; Cultural Sec. Egyptian Educ Bureau London 

Pubis. The Modem Egyptian Press 46, Modem Egyptian 
Short Stones (translate mto English) 47. 

4 Chesterfield Gardens, Curzon Street, London, W i. 

SMtf, Fahmy, Bay, m s b bno (Liverpool), a m 1 b b.; 
Egyptian educationist and engineer; b. 87, ed Egypt 
and Umv. of Liverpool (England). 

Prof, School of Engineering, Cairo 28; Controller of 
Technical Educ. 36; Controller of Industry 39; Asst. 
Dir.-Gen Road Dept 42; Insp -Gen. of Egyptian State 
Railways 44; Dean of the Faculty of Engineering. 
Alexandria 47- 

Publs. Electrical Engineenng (Arabic). 

7, Sharia Tousefries, Camp Caesar, Alexandria, Egypt. 
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fflllfifilM. nkral; dk.; Ttirktah adiicati<fkiist; b. xo; 
«d. High ‘Forestry School, Istanbul, Mtt n ch en Max- 
millian Umv., Germany. * 

Apptd. Asst, in Forest Faculty 35, Chief Asst 37; 
Reader 40P Prof. 45; Deanfof the Forestry Faculty 
46, ProL of Silvicultuie 

Pubis The Growth Relations in Mixed Stands of Spruce 
and Beech 38, Ecological Basis and Technical Sugges- 
tions upon the Oaks from the Point of View of Silviculture 
in the Be^ade Forest 40, A Guide to Silviculture 46. 
Planting Technique 46 

Orman Fakiiltesi, BtiyUkdere-Bah^ektty, Istanbul, 
Turkey. 

Sabtf Fuail S., B COM , F C R.A , F R BCON S , F I ARB , 
F T.i I : Palestmian accountant and auditor, b 02, ed 
English Coll Jerusalem and American Univ Beirut 
In practice as pubUc accountant and auditor as Senior 
Partner Saba and Co Auditors 24-, Ed Palestine and 
Transjordan (weekly) 36-37. Sec Arab Higher Cttee 
36-37, deported to ^ychelles Islands 37, released 38, 
Adviser to Palestine Arab Del London Conf on 
Palestme 39 

Pubis. The Necessary Reconstruction in Palestinian 
rode 24, Palestine Income Tax and its Cases 44 
O B 577, Jerusalem, Palestine 

Saba, Habachl, Bey, Egyptian politician, b 97, ed 
Egyptian Umv. Cairo and Fans Umv. 

Magistrate, Nat Tribunals 19-24. imr Prof of Law 
Egyptian Umv , Judge Cairo Tribunals 25-29, mem 
staff Egyptian Del to Great Britain Apnl-May 30, 
Economic Adviser to Dept of Commerce and Industry 
un^ 31. lawyer, Nat and Mixed Tnbunals 31-38, Mm. 
of Commerce and Industry 38-39, mem Saadist Party 
Heliopolis, Caux>, Egypt 

Sabri, Sharif, Pasha; Egyptian diplomat, b 95, ed 
Royal Law School Cairo 

Asst Sec -Gen Council of Ministers 23, Dir -Gen of 
MumcipaUties 23, Dir -Gen Mm of Foreign Affairs 25, 
Under-Sec of State for Foreign Affairs 29, Min Plem- 
potentiaiy 33, mem Regency Council 36, Sue* Canal 
Admin Council 37, Admin Council Nat Bank 38, 
Govt Rep Suez Canal Co 
Suez Canal Co , Cairo, Egypt 

Sadiq, Itsa, ph d , Iranian educational expert, b 94; 
ed Univs of Cambridge, Pans and Columbia (NY) 
Directed various depts. Mm of Education 19*30. mem 
Nat Constituent Assembly 25, Pres and Prof. Nat 
Teachers' Coll ; Dean of Faculties of Arts and Science 
Tehran Umv. 32-41, Chancellor of Umv 41, Mm of 
Education 41, 43 * 45 . 45*47 

Pubis. Principles of Education, New Method »n Educa- 
tion, History of Education, Modem Persia and her 
Educational System, A Year in America, etc 
The University, Tehran, Iran. 

Sa*ab Salaam, Bay; Lebanese pohtician and mdus- 
triaUst: b. 05, ed Amencan Umv of Beirut 
Mem of Pari 43-47, Chair. Pari Cttee for Foreign 
Affairs 43-46, Home Min 46, Acting Foreign Mm 46, 
Chair Middle East Airhnes 47- 
P.O. Box 320, Beirut, Lebanon. 


• iafwat KMm', NafSht Palhik U O ; Traqi diplomat; 
b 23. ed Law^^U Baghdad, School of Oriental and 
Afncan .Studies; and Umv of London. 

Teacher of Arabic Literature, Baghdad Coll. 43-45; 
'Iraqi Foreign Service 45-, Attach^ Royal 'Iraqi Em- 
bassy, London 

Pubis Schools of Modem Literature, Baghdad 43, 
Eliah Abou-Madhi and the A rabic Movement in A menca, 
Baglfdad 45, and various articles m Al-Bilad 42-46. 
aa Queen's Gate, London. S.W 7. 

taid, Mnhamdd EI-, Pnsha; Egyptian dipftmatist, b. 
88, ed. Bath Coll , and Trimty Hall, Cambridge. 
Master of Ceremonies 15, 3rd Chamberlam 20, 2nd 
Chamberlain 23; ist Sec Lxmdon 24, Charge d'Affaires 
Prague 26, Chef du Protocole 32, Ambassador to 
Tehran 45. Mm to Athens 47-. 

II rue Cheikh Barakat. Cairo, Egypt; and Eg)rptian 
Legation, Athens, Greece 

Saiyid Said Bin Tnimiir; His Highness Suli&n of 
Oman; b 10. ed. India and Iraq 
•Pres. Council of Mins 29-32, succeeded his father 
Saiyid Sir Taimur Bin Feisal as the 13th ruling membfr 
of hi^dynasty 
Muscat, Arabia 

Saks. Hltan; Turkish economist and pohtician, b. 
86. ed Istanbul 

Vice-Pres of Turkish National Assembly 26-; fmr 
Prof Umv of Istanbul and Ankara, fmr Mm. of 
Finance, Nat Economy and Commerce, Mm. of Foreign 
Affairs 44, Chair Turkish Del United Nations Conf. 
for Int Org. 45, General Assembly London 46 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey, 

Salim, Ylitilf ; Lebanese engineer and diplomat; b 97; 
ed Beirut and Pans 

Fmr Engineer. Waterworks Co of Beirut, and Gen. 
Chair Waterworks Co of Beirut, Chamber of Deputies 
25, Mm to Bgyjpt and Rep to Arab Ixsague 45, Rep 
United Nations Conf forint Org 44, General As^mbly 
London 46, Economic and Social Council 46 
c/o Lebanese Legation, Cairo, Egypt 

taltoun, Rallinin I.; 'Iraqi merchant, b 14. ed ‘Iraq. 
General merchant, commission, import, and export. 
Khan Pdtchachi, Bank Street, Baghdad, ‘Iraq. 

tamad, Afedul Khan; Afghan diplomat, b 94; ed. 
Kabul Univ 

Entered Foreign Office 22, Sec London Legation 22 
and First Sec Pans Legation, Dir Occidental Dept at 
Foreijm Office and Dir -Gen Personnel Dept 28-32. 
Dir -Gen of Protocol 32-36, Mm to Italy 36-45, Dir - 
Gen. of Pobtica Foreign Office Kabul 45-47 
Foreign Office, Kabul, Afghanistan 

tamra, Dand; 'Iraqi lawyer, b. 78, ed Istanbul Law 
Coll 

Judge Civil Courts 18, Judge Court of Cassation 19: 
Vice-Pres Court of C^sation 23-, Prof of Baghdad 
Law Coll 


tall, Yahya Aami, ph d ; 'Iraqi educationist; b 13. Court of Cassation, Baghdad, 'Iraq, 
ed, 'Iraq, and American Umv. of Beirut. 

Awarded degree of Ph D 38. entered Govt service taraJOgiM, thvkri, Bey, Turkish jurist, economwt and 

aa Instr of Chemistry, Royal Coll of Pharmacy 38, politician. 

Lectnzer m Pharmaceutical Chemistry 42; Asst Prof Deputy, fmr Mm. of Finance, Del to Paris for negotia- 

43; Dir. Royal Coll, of Pharmacy and Chemistry 43-, tions on Ottoman Debt . Mm of Justice 32-38, of For- 

Prw 'Iraqi Pharmaceutical Assen. e*gn Affairs 38-42 and 44-46. Prime Mm 42, Deputy 

Pubis. SeiW of articles on Vitamins Pari , Vice-Pres People's Party 

Alwazyah xo B/3/1, Baghdad, 'Iraq Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ankara, Turkey. 
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tailtf, H.M Ibn AbdSl Aziz Ibn Ab 4 el Rahman Ak 
Faisal A 1 Saud, o c b , <» c i.b , Kmg fd Saudi Arabia 
32, b 80. 

' Previously rulers of Nejd, Jiis family was deposed by Ibn 
al Rashid and took refuge at Kuwait, recaptured Riyadh 
with forty men in 01, conquered the Hejaz in 25, Kmg 
of the Hejaz, Nejd and Dependencies 27, changed name 
of his kingdom to Saudi Arabia 32, Heir- Apparent 
HR.H Emir Saud 

The Government House, Mecca, Saudi Arabia 

Saud, ft R H Emir, ibn Abdel-Aziz ibn Abdel 
Rahman al Faisal Al Saud, o b e , Crown Prince of 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Viceroy of Nejd, b 01, 
ed Riyadh (Nejd) 

Sent to capture Salman al Mohammed after the Battle 
of Agman 14, fought against Kharras 19, C -in-C of all 
troops of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
Riyadh, Nejd, Saudi Arabia. 

SAtd, H R H Erair Faisal, Saudi Arabian adminis- 
trator, politician 

Second son of King Ibn Saud, Viceroy of Mecca, in« 
eharge of the Mm of horeign Affairs directly respon- 
sible to the king. Chair Saudi Arabian Del to Pajestine 
Comm London 39 and 46, chief del to the U N 
General Assembly 47 
Mecca and Jedda, Saudi Arabia 

Hamldi IX D , Iranian diplomatist, b 87. ed 
Moscow Umv 

Entered Mm of Foreign Affairs 05, ist Sec. Embassy 
Moscow 20-21, Counsellor 23-28, Counsellor Tehran 
28-33, Consul-Gen Beirut 33 30, Mm to Poland 3O- 
39, Min of Posts and Telegraphs 41, of Communica- 
tions 44, Vicc-l’res Iranian Soc for Cultural Relations 
with USSR, Mm of Commerce anti Industries 46. 
apptd Ambassador to U S S R 47- 
c/o Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Tehran, Iran 

tcandtr, Ntguib« Pasha, Egyptian politician, b 87, 
ed Cairo, I’ans, and London Umvs 
I'hjrsician to Mental Discuses Hospital 09, Bacteriolo- 
gist, Mm of Health, Cairo 13, Mm of Public Health 
47-, mem Pari . mem of Senate, Saadist Party 
Pubis Fungi Diseases in Egypt, Bactena Diagnosis 
of Plague, Common Bactena tn Nile Water, Leprosy tn 
Egypt, Ovarta Typhoid Abscess 
Helioptjhs, Cairo, Egypt 

8«ddik, Ahmad, Bey. c b k , Egyptian civil servant, 
b 87, ed Egyptian Royal Law Coll 
Mem staff Mm of Interior 13, fmrly Deputy-Gov of 
Alexandria, (kiv Districts of l''ayum, yena and Girga, 
and Dir -Gen Alexandria Municipality, Dir -Gen State 
Tourist Dept and Chair Tourist Assen of Egypt, 
fmr Mm in charge British Affairs, Min of Foreign 
Affairs, fmr Mm Custodian of Enemy Property and 
Dir -Gen Office of Occupied and Enemy-Controlled 
Territory 

20 rue Mansour Mohamed Zamalik, Cairo, Egypt 

twrav, Manit; Turkish civil servant, b 92, ed Mulkiye 
High School and Istituto Umversitario Onentale, Italy. 
Entered Civil Service 12, Inspector Home Office 14, 
Chief Clerk and Asst Banca Commerciale Italiana 
23-34; Ptess Bureau of Foreign Office 34-38, 

Home Security 38- 

Ministry of Home Security, Ankara, Turkey. 

Stvarls, DdglOtiBillt, LL D . British merchant and 
lawyer, b 79, ed Athens and London. 


Advocate <A, Man Dir. D Sevens a Sons Ltd 13; mem. 
Legislative (^uncil V-31: mission to London for nnion 
of Cyprus with GreeM 29, Chair Board of Dirs. Bank 
of Cyprus Ltd 27- 
Kyrema, Cyprus 

8tVfcl, Barfcsr; Turkish diplomatist, b 83, M L}rc^ 
de Galata-Saray. 

Entered the Mm of Foreign Affairs 03, Chef de Citbinet 
13, Dir -Gen 19, Mm. to Stockholm 20, Under-Sec of 
State 21, Sec -Gen 26, Pres of the Turko-Greek Ex- 
change Comm. 31. Mm to Madnd 33, to Sofia 34; 
Ambassador to trance 43, Ambassador to l^oland 44- 
Hotel Poloma No 514, Warsaw, Poland 

Shftdman, Ssysd Fakhrod-Din; Iranian diplomatist; 
b 08, ed Teheran, London and Pans Umvs 
Prof of Persian Literature and French Tehran 
Training Coll 22; Deputy Public Prosecutor Tehran 
28, Lecturer School of Onental Studies 34, ist Hon Sec 
Iranian Legation London, Vice-Del of Iranian Govt, 
to Anglo-Iraman Oil Co 

Pubis Dar Rahe Hind (On the Way to India), Ketabe 
Btnam (The Nameless Book), Modern History (transl 
from French) 

c/o Iranian Insurance Co , Tehran, Iran 

Shah Wall Khan, H R H Sardar Marshal. Knight of 
the Highest Afghan Order Alman-Aala and Sardarf 
Aala and Taji, Afghan diplomatist and army officer, b 
87, ed British India and Afghamstan 
ist officer m the Royal Bodyguard of Kmg Habibullah 
Khan, promoted Lieut -Gen in Royal Cavalry of Kmg 
Amanullab, Field-Marshal during reign of King Nadir 
Shah, Min to Great Bntain 30-32, Min to France and 
Switzerland 46- 

32 Avenue Raphael, Pans i6e, France 

Shahristnni, Snytil Muhammad Ali Hihatuddin Al 
Huttainy Al; ‘Iraqi writer and jurist, b. 84, ed Samarra. 
Editor /If- //w magazine 10-12, Min of Education 21-22, 
Pres Religious Court of Cassation 23-34, Deputy for 
Baghdad m Pari 34-35 

Pubis Astronomy and Islam, The Rtse 0/ Hussain and 
High Education, and contributions to learned journals 
Kadmiah, Baghdad, 'Iraq 

Shakir, Mahmoud, Pasha, k b e , Egyptian communi- 
cations expert, b 87, ed Giza Polytechnic Cairo 
and Leeds Umv 

Under-Sec of State Mm of Commumcations 25, Gen 
Man Egyptian State Railways, Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones Cairo 33-, retd 47 
Meadi, Egypt 

Shamiy, Ali, Pasha; Egyptian financier 
Pres of ^ard of Nat Bank of Egypt, Govt. Commr. 
to Suez Canal Co 
Cairo, Egypt 

Shaati, Ihrahim, b a , Palestinian journalist, b. 08; 
ed American Umv of ^irut 

Founder, Proprietor, ^d Editor of daily newspaper 
ATDif’a 33-, Independent 
PO Box 255, Jaffa, Palestme. 

Sbor Mohamad, Khan; Afghan administrator; b. 82. 
Civil Exec. Officer Argon (Southern Provmce) 29, 
Acting Civil Commissioner Maimanah 30; Actmg 
Governor Qataghan and Badakhshan 3a- 
Publs. Tankh-e-MtUal 26, Tarthk-e-A’mt*** Duma 26, 
Tarbtya Zanbur A’sal 27, Hoxarwa^Yat-Ahades 27. 

Qara Bagh, Ghazni, Afghanistan. 
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Shtritki.MMM, B.sc. (Econ.); Palestiixila (lowish) 
politician sind journalist, b 94; e# Russiar Palestino, 
Istanbul, and London 

Asst Ed. of Davar (Palestine Labour Daily) 25-19, 
Ed Englisft Weekly Supplement to Davar 29-31, 
Political €ec Jewish Agency m Jerusalem 31-33, mem 
Exec, and Head Political Dept of Jewish Agency 33-; 
mem.ePalestiman Jewish Labour Party, 
c/o Jewish Agency, Jerusalem, Palestme 

SIliMb, Abdul Mubtin; 'Iraqi politician, b 82, ed 
Najef Institute of Arabic Literature and Sciences 
Began as farmer and business man 00, permanent 
commercial and poUtical rep of Ncjd Govt m ‘Iraq 
01-10, elected rep of 'Iraqi Revolution at Conf with 
British Govt 19-20, Min of Educ 22, mem Constituent 
Assembly and Mm of Finance 23-24, mem Chamber of 
Deputies 26-30, Min of Communications and Works 
28-29, mem Senate 36-, Mm of Economics 43, now 
engaged in commerce and agriculture 
Pubis. Several articles on economics and literature 
Najef, 'Iraq 

« Shornan, Abdul HamMd; Palestinian (Arab) banker, 
b 88, ed privately. 

Migrated to the USA ii, commenced busmess as a 
manufacturer 17, estab Arab Bank Ltd Jerusalem 30, 
Gen Man Arab Bank Ltd 30-43, Chair Board and 
Gen Man Arab Bank Ltd 43- 

c/o The Arab Bank Ltd , P O Box 886, Jerusalem, 
Palestme 

SlMl, All Akbur, PH D , Iranian educationist, b 96, 
ed Iran and Franco 

Prof Univ of Tehran 17-, Head Dept of Advanced 
Studies of the Mm of Educ 32, Chancellor of the Umv 
of Tehran 42, Mm of Educ 43, Mm of State without 
portfolio 45, Del of Iran to U N Conf , San Francisco 
April 45, mem of the Supreme Council of Educ , 

K rmanent mem of the Iranian Acad 

ibis L’ Education en Perse (m French) 21, La Perse au 
Contact de VOcctdent (m French) 31, Psychology (in 
Persian) 38, Educational Psychology for Teachers' 
Colleges (in Persian) 41, Philosophy for Senior High 
Schools (m Persian) 47 

President Roosevelt Avenue, Tehran, Iran 

Sidi Mobammed, H H , Moroccan ruler 
Sultan of Morocco (of the i8th Dynasty), a son of 
Moulay Youssef, became Sultan on the death of his 
father Nov 27, paid official visit to Pans 32 
Rabat, Morocco. 

Sidky, Ismail, Pasha, Egyptian pohtician, b 75, ed 
Cairo Law School and abroad 

Sec -Gen Alexandria Mumcipal Council 99, fmr Sec - 
Gen Mm of Interior, Mm of Agriculture 14, Mm of 
Waqfs (Religious Institutions), has taken part m 
Nationalist movement 19-, Deputy, Mm of Interior 
22 and 24-25, Prime Mm 30-33, Chair several cos , 
mem Del to London Treaty negotiations 36, Mm of 
Finance 37-38, Senator, Prime Mm and Mm of Interior 
Feb. -Dec 46, Pres of Egyptian Del to Anglo- Egyptian 
Negotiations 46, Industnahst 46- 
17 Amir Said Street, Gezira, Cairo, Egypt 

siduwi, wadib, ll d ; Syrian journalist; b 09, ed 
Amencan Univ of Beirut and Syrian Umv Damascus 
Ed amd Dir An-Nasr (daily newspaper), Damascus 
P O.B. 307, Damascus, Syria 


* tilvar, AbbadHHM, Rabbi, b a , d d , utt d . d b l ; 
Jewish educatuanist and politkian, b 93. 

American 'Rep Zionist Conf London 20; Co-Qiair. 
and later Chair Umted Palestine Appeal 38-43, Dudlian 
Lecturer Harvard Umv 39-40, Chair Amencan Section 
Jewish Agency for Palestme, Rep of Jewish Agency 
for Palestine at First Cttee Meetings of First Special 
Sessi^ General Assembly 47 

19S10 Shaker Boulevard, Cleveland, Oluo, USA 

8i|Mlhl, Emin All; Turkish diplomatist, b 9y^ed l^niv, 
of Istanbul 

Insp of I’nmaiy Schools Jerusalem and I’rof. Sala- 
haddm Eyubi Coll 16-17, Govt I’rocurator 21-23; 
Legal Adviser Mm of Foreign Affairs 28-31, Charge 
d’ Affairs Belgium 33-39, Mm to China 39-42, Mm to 
Saudi Arabia 42-45, Del. to First U N Assembly 
Loudon 46, Min to Argentine 46- 
Publs Great Women, Ottoman Independence (play), 
Poems » 

Turkish Legation, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

* Sirdar, Mohamad Hatbim, Khaa, Wala Hazrav 
Afgli%i politician 

F'mr Lieut -Governor of Eastern Provinces and 
Ambassador to U S S R , Prime Mm 34 
Kabul, Afghamstan 

Siror, RoMt SomMttln; Turkish educationist, b 03, 
ed Umv of Istanbul 

Teacher of Philo!>ophy and Pedagogy 23, Insp of 
Schools 26, Dir -Gen of Primary Educ 33, Insp of 
Turkish students studying in Western and Central 
European countries 34, mem F'duc Board of the Min 
of Educ 39, Dir -Gen of Higher Educ 41, Dep for 
Sivas and spokesman m the Cttee of Educ in the 
Grand Nat Assembly 43, Min of liduc 46-, Ri publican 
People’s Party 

Publ Lessons tn Pedagogy 27 

Mcsrutiyet Caddesi No 58/5, Yenisehir, Ankara, Tur- 
key 

Sirry, Hvisdin, Pasha; Egyptian engineer and politi- 
cian, b 92, ed Egyptian secondary schools and Ecole 
Centrale Pans 

Mem staff Irrigation Service Mm of Pubhc Works 
16-24, Sec -Gen to Mm of Pubhc Works 24, Asst. 
Under-Sec of State 25-27, Surveyor-Gen of Egypt 
27-29, Under- Sec of State Mm of Pubhc Works 29-37, 
Mm of Pubhc Works 37-39, Mm of Nat Defence 
Jan -Aug 39, Mm of Finance 39-40, of Public Works 
40, Prime Min 40 and 41-42 

I^bls Qattara Depression 29, Irrigation in Egypt (2 
vols ) 30, Irrigation Policy 33, Nile Flood Precautions 
35, Irrigation Development 36 
12 Shagaret El Dur Street, Cairo, Egypt 

Smith, SidiMy, Lirx D , F B A , F s A , Bntish educa- 
tionist and civil servant, b 89, ed City of London 
School, Queen's Coll , Cambridge, Fncdnch-Wilhelm 
Umversitat, Berlin 

Asst m British Museum 14, Dir of Antiquities, Iraq 
29-30. Prof of Near-Eastern Archieolo^, London 
Umv 38-, Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Anti- 
quities, Bntish Museum 46- 

^bls Babylonian Historical Texts 24, Early History 
of Assyria 28, Ancient Egyptian Sculpture (lent by C S 
Gulbenbian, Esq ) 37, Isaiah, Chapters XL-L V Literary 
Criticism and History 45 

Bntish Museum, Great Russell Street, London, W C.i. 
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•Mb, Motfc 4 , M D ; P^stinian pbysb^tan and poU>* 
tictan; b 99; ed Warsaw Umv. «• 

Journahst and leader Gen Zionist Organisation and 
Chair. Jewish Students’ Organisation in Poland; en- 
listed in Polish Army in World War I, captured by 
Russians while serving as officer, escaped to Palestine 
via France, Mar. 40, leader Gen Zioni.st Organisation 
and mem Jewish Agency Exec 45. united two seofions 
Gen Zionists 46, resigned to form new party from 
amalgamation of Hashomer Hatzair and extreme left- 
wing elemikit (Tenua I'Achdut) 48 
X4 Bilu Street, Tel Aviv, Palestine 

•Obtily, All; Iranian politician, b. 97, ed. Tehran 
Umv. 

Fmr Chief Iran-Soviet Fisheries Dept , fmr Sec to 
Min of Interior, Under-Sec of State for Foreign 
Affairs 31-36; Min to Great Bntain 36-38, Mm of 
Foreign Affairs 38; fmr. Gov -Gen , Ambassador to 
Afghanistan, Mm. of Interior and Foreign Affairs 40-42/ 
Prime Min 42-43, Rep General Assembly, London, 46 
Tehran, Iran. ^ 

rtoib, RIad, Bay; Lebanese statesman; b 94. ed St. 
Joseph Secondary School, Jesuit Umv St Iroseph 
Beirut Law School and Imperial Univ Constantmople 
Sentenced to death by Turkish Court Martial during 
First World War for pro-Arab activities, sentence 
commuted to deportation to Asia Minor, represented 
Southern Lebanon at Syrian Congress convened for 
coronation of King Faisal, sentenced to death by 
French on invasion of Syria and compelled to go into 
exile, returned to Lebanon 24, again m exile 25, elected 
Gen Supervisor of Arab Congress in Jerusalem 29, 
exiled by French to Kamishly 35; invited to accompany 
Syrian Del to Pans to negotiate treaty with French 36, 
elected Gen Supervisor of Nat. Arab Congress in 
Bludan 37, elected Dep. for S Lebanon to Lebanese 
Pari Aug 43; First Ihime Mm of Independent Leban- 
on Sept 43-45, mem Lebanese Del to U N. m London 
Jan 4<i. hull jx'iulent, I*nmo Min 47- 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

•oilman, Mr Abdulbamid, Patha; Egyptian engineer 
and politician, b 82, ed Gira Engineering School 
Irrigation Engineer m Mm of Ihiblic Works 02-21; 
Mm of PublicWorks 23-24, Gen Man State Railways, 
Telegraphs and Telephones 24-28 and 30-31, Min of 
Communications 28-40, of Finance June-Sept 40, Min 
without Portfolio Sept -Nov 40, Senator 31-34 and 36-; 
Dur Egyptian State Railways, Anglo-Bclgian ^ , 
Fayoun Light Railways, Egyptian Electric Co , mem 
Higher Public Works Council 
Gedra, Cairo, Egypt 

•yyridakit, OoattantiM, ph d , ll d , British educa- 
tiomst, b. 03, ed Nicosia and Univs of Athens and 
Berhn 

Teacher of Classics and History in the Pancypnan 
Gymnasium, Nicosia 23-31, 34-35, Sub-Dir. Pancyprian 
Gymnasium 35-36, Principal Pancyprian Gymnasium 
36-, mem Board of Educ of Cyprus, Central Ctteo. 
Cyprus Museum, Admin Cttee Phaneromeny Public 
Library, Pres Soc of Cyprus, Hellemc Literary Assen. 
of Cyprus 

Pubis. Euagoras I von Salamts, Stuttgart 35 (Greek 
translation, Nicosia 41), Ntcolts of Paphos, N%cocr$<m 
of SaXamxs, Idalton of Cyprus, Kotnon Kyprton, etc , in 
Cyprus Studies 37-45, Euagoras 1 1 of Salamts, The 
Kingdoms of Cyprus, Economic Policy of the Kings of 
Anaent Cyprus, etc , has published many poems. 

P.O. Box 34, Nicosia, Cyprus. 


•tarfc, Frtya MMMm (Mrs. S Peronne), British 
explorer and writer; Id. School of Oriental Studies, and 
pnvately. 

Travelled in Middle EasUand Iran 27-39; ^omed Mm. 
of Information Sept. 39, sent to Adien 39, Cairo 40, 
Baghdad 42, USA. and Canada 44 
Pubis. The Valleys of the Assassins 34, The Southern 
Cates of Arabia 36, Baghdad Shefeftes 37, Seen \n the 
Hadhramaut 38, A Winter tn Arabia 40, Letters from 
Syria 42, East ts West 45 

c/o John Murray, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.i. 

•ttwart, Rt Rtv. WMton Htnry, m a , do; Bishop 
of Jerusalem, British ecclesiastic, b. 87, ed St Paul^ 
School, Oriel Coll Oxford (Foundation Scholaur and 
Bishop Fraser’s Scholar). 

Deacon 10, Priest ii. Asst Curate St Luke's, Chelsea 
10-16, Incumbent, Chelsea Old Church 16-26, employed 
in Home Office 17-18, Chaplain St George’s Cathedral. 
Jerusalem 26-28, Archdeacon in Palestine, Syria, and 
Transjordan 28-43, Seconded St. George’s, Baghdad 
39-40, as Chaplain. Iraq Petroleum Co 40-41, St. 
Peter's, Basra 41-42, Examining Chaplain to Bishop m 
Jerusalem 32-42. Hon Chaplain Palestine Pohee 38-1 
Officer, Sub-Chaplain, Order of St John of Jerusalem 
38. Chaplain and Sub-Prelate (ex-off) 43, Bishop of 
Jerusalem 

Pubis Chelsea Old Church 26 
St George’s Close, Jerusalem, Palestine 

•ukenik, ElMiar Lipa, ph d . Palestiman archaeolo- 
gist, b 89, ed Jewish Rehgious Colls , Russia, Hebrew 
Teachers’ Coll , Jerusalem, The Umv , Berlin, Ecole 
Biblique, Jerusalem, Dropsie Coll , Philadelphia 
(USA) 

Smee end of ii m Palestine, Teacher in Hebrew 
Schools, Jerusalem 14-19, Sec , Zionist Dept of Educ. 
19, Fellow, American School of Oriental Research, 
Jerusalem 23, Field Archaeologist to Inst of Jewish 
Studies, Hebrew Umv , Jerusalem 36, Lecturer of 
Palestinian Archaxilogy. Hebrew Umv 35, Dir , 
Museum of Jewish Antiquities 37, Prof of Palestiman 
Archaeolop^, mem Archaeological Advisory Board, 
Govt, of Palestine, Dir , Palestme Oriental Soc , mem 
Exec Cttee British School of Archaeology m Egjrpt; 
Jewish Labour Party 

Pubis The Third Wall of Anaent Jerusalem 30, The 
Anaent Synagogue of Beth- Alpha 32, The Anaent 
Synagogues tn Palestine and Greece 34, The Anaent 
Synagogue of Hammath by Gadora 35, The Painting* 
of the Synagogue at Dura Europos 47 
47, Ramlan Street, Rehavia, Jerusalem, Palestme. 

•Hlai man, Hikmat; 'Iraqi pohtician.b 89. ed Istanbul 
Umv 

Dir -Gen. of Posts 22, of Posts and Telegraphs 23-25, 
Dep 25, Min of Educ 25, Mm of Intenor 25; Pres 
Chamber of Deputies 26. Mm of Justice 28, Min. of 
Intenor 33, Pnme Min Nov 36- Aug 37. 

Sulaikh, Baghdad, 'Iraq. 

•ulten, Jamil, Doctor of Letters (Arabic Literatnre, 
Sorbonne, Pans). Synan educationist, b. 09, ed. 
Damascus and Pans 

Teacher of Arabic Literature in Secondary School of 
Damascus from 28-45. Dir Board of Educ. Dept, of 
Hauran 45- 

Publs jVoAj El-Balagah 40. Jartr 37, Metre and Rhyme 
tn Arabic Poetry, Abou-Tamman 45, The Art of the 
Novel and El Mahamat Ar<Unc Literature, Al- 
Hootayah and El Nabigah 45. 

Hamidieh. Damascus, Syria. 
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T 

Taiayttii, ttyti Wtli am ii WI i; llanian poHtician and 
Utera^ histoiiw 

Fmr. Pres, sf Pari, and Min. ^ Education; now Prof of 
Arabian JLiterary History, Umv. of Tehran. 

The University, Tehran, Iran 

TaffxMlth, Saytd Hamii; Iranian poUtician 
Deputy from Tabriz o6 and 09, from Teheran 15, zz 
and 24, Trade Del USSR zz. Gov -Gen Khorassan 
Province 29; Min to Great Bntain 29-30, Min of Roads 
and Communications 30, Mm of Finance 30-33, Mm. to 
France 33-34, to Great Bntain 41-44, Ambassador 44- 
47; Chair Iraman Del Gen Assembly London 46; Mem. 
of Pari 47- 

Foreign O^ce, Tehran, Iran. 

Tarmaii, Omtr, Prof., Turkish educationist: b 98, 
ed. Turkey and Germany. 

Teacher m Elementary School 03-08, Secondary 
Schools 08-13, Agnc School of Bursa 13-16, served as 
an Ofl&cer dunng First World War 16-19, Teacher and 
Asst, to the Headmaster of the Agnc School of Kasta- 
monu 20-22, Dir of a pnvate farm 22-24, Teacher, 
Agnc School of Kastamonu 24-25, Secondary School 
of Qankin 26-32, Prof m the High School of Agnc 
^hool m Ankara (Yiiksek Ziraat enstithsU) 

Vliksek Ziraat enstitiisd (Agncultural College), Ankara, 
Turkey 

Ttrtiopoulot, Soteriot Ohrlttou, ll b , m b b , Bntish 
hamster and administrative officer; b 96, ed Nicosia 
and Greek Gymnasium 

Called to the Bar 24, mem Cjjprus Supreme Court 26; 
practised law, London 28-36, Liaison Officer, Govt, of 
Cyprus 36-46, Commissioner to London, Govt of 
Cyprus 46- 

C3rprus Government Information Office, 27 Cockspur 
Street, London, S W i 

Torciyn«r, Harry Naphtali Htn, ph d , Falestme 
educationist, b 86. ed. Umvs of Vienna and Bcrlm. 
Teacher, Hebrew ^condary School, Jerusalem 10-12; 
Lecturer, Vienna Umv 13-19, Headmaster, Hebrew 
Teachers’ Coll , Vienna 17-19, Reader, Hochschule 
fttr die Wissenschaft des Jfidentums Berlm 19-33, 
Visiting Lecturer, Jewish Inst of Rebgion, New York 
29; Prof , Hebrew Philology, Hebrew Umv., Jerusalem 
33, Prof and Dean of the Faculty of Humanities, 
Hebrew Umv , Jerusalem, Chair Hebrew Language 
Council 

Pubis Lhe EnisUhung des SemUtschen SpracMypus, 
Vienna 16, Das Buck Htob etne krUtsche Analyse, Vienna 
20, Die Hetltge Schrtfi neu Ubersetzt, Ftankfuri-a -M 35- 
37, The Lachtsh Letters, London 38, The Booh of Job, z 
vols (Hebrew), Jerusalem 40 
Arlosoroff Str. 18, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Tathill, Jaha Doaglai, c m g , d sc , b s agr ; British 
educationist, b. 88, ed. Blundell's School, Toronto, 
Cornell and Harvard Umvs 

U.S. Govt Service ii-iz, Canadian Civil Service 12-26, 
seconded to Fiji from Canada 24-26, Colonial Civil 
Service 26, Dir of Levuana Campaign Fiji 24-29, 
Dir. of Agnc. Fiji 26-29, Uganda 29-39: Dir. of Agnc 
and Forests Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 39-44. Prmcipal 
Gordon Memorial CoU , retd. 47. 

Pubis. The Natural Control of the Hyphantna Moth, 
The Coconut Moth %n Ftjt, Agriculture tn Uganda (Ed.) 
40, AgrtcuUure in the Sudan (Ed ) 47. 

Hackoess House. Lady Walk, Anstmther, Fife, 
Scotland. 


T«ydMiir, Om. C«mU CiUift: Turkish general and 

pohtician:)> 838Md Military LVt^um and Mihtary Acad. 
Graduated from the Mil Acad (Istanbul) with the 
rank of Lieut 03, promoted Capt 08, returned to 
Istanbul and participated m the dvil wan in Albania 
II, Commdr Model battalion at Elazig 12. fought 
with great distmction on the Russian Front dunng 
First* World War; promoted Major 14, Lieut.-Col. 
18, crossed with Ataturk into Anatolia 19, dunng War 
of Independence fought at InOnii, Dumlupmar and 
Sakarya, promoted Col 21, Major-Gen 27. d^nder-Sec. 
for War 32. Lieut -Gen 33; C.-in-C Gendarmene 38, 
Commdr Twentieth Army Corps dunng Second World 
War, promoted Gen and Pres Mil. Court of Appeal 42, 
Commdr of First Army 43, retd. 46. elected deputy 
for Istanbul 46, Mm of Nat Defence 47 
c/o Ministry of Natural Defence. Ankam, Turkey. 

Tritton, Arthur Stanley, Prof Ementus, m a . litt d ; 
Bntish educationist, b 81, ed Westmmster City 
School. Umvs of London, Oxford, and GOtting^ 

Edm burgh Asst ii, Glasgow Asst 19, Aligaurh l^of 21; 
iBchool of Onental and Amcan Studies, London 30- 
Publs Rise of the Imams of Sanaa 25, Caliphs and their 
Non-Muslim Subjects 30, Teach Yourself Arabic 43, 
Muslim Theology 47 

44 Kensmgton Gardens Square, London, W z. 


U 

Umar Khan, Mohammail; Afghan army officer; ed. 
Mil Acad Kabul 

Commissioned 17, Mil Attach^ to Afghan Legation 
Rome 20-21, Deputy Chief of Gen, Staff 21-24, Chief of 
Staff 24-31, 36, and 39-, Chief of Afghan Mil Mission 
to U.S S R 26-27, Chief of Mil Reforms Comm. 30; 
Afghan Representative at Disarmament Conf and Del. 
to Int Lab Conf 34-36. Chief of Afghan Mil Mission 
to India-Burma theatre 45 
War Ministry, Kabul, Afghamstan 

Unaydin, Rumn Eirtf; Turki.sh diplomat; b 92; ed. 
Galatasaray Coll and Faculty of Literature. Istanbul 
Umv 

Taught Turkish language and literature in Turkish and 
foreign schools of Istanbul, participated m Nat. move- 
ment in Anatolia; visited London as Press Attacb6 to 
Ankara Del which visited England 21, and was Press 
Del. to first Lausanne Conf , elected deputy of People's 
Party for constituency of Afyon Karahisar; whilst a 
Deputy was mem Speaker's Cttee , rep Turkey at 
Congress of News Agencies m Istanbul as one of the 
founders of Anatolian News Agency, rep Turkey at 
Int. Press Congress in London, chief Turkish del. 
at Int. Pari ingress at Versailles and Prarae; 
mem Cttee which prepared new Turkish Alphabet; 
Sec -Gen. Turkish Section of Balkan League 31; Sec- 
Gen Second Balkan Congress m Istanbul 32; S^ -Gen. 
Turkish Linguistic Assen.; Sec -Gen to Pres Atatflrk 
and relinquished his membership of Pari.; Turkish 
Min Tirana 34, to Athens 34-39. to Budapest June 
39-43; Ambassador to Rome June 43-Mar. 44; to Lon- 
don 44-45; to Greece 45- 

Publs What they Say 18, Interview with Mustapha 
Kemal 18, On the Road to Independence 21, Drop by 
Drop 28, The Bosphorus 38, Sur la LitUrature Turque 
43, and 14 others, 9 of wb^h are translations. 

Turkish Embassy, Athens, Greece 

UrM, HIImI; Turkish politician; b 84. 

Fmr. Civil Servant; mem. People's Party, Deputy for 
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Adana Constituency; /mr. Min of PdbUc Works iif 
Ismet Pasha Cabinet (resgnd ). Min ol* Justice in Celal 
Bayar Cabinet, Vice- Pres. Pari Group People's Party; 
Mm. of Interior in Sarajoglu Govt , Sec -Gen Republi- 
can People's Party 47 
Ministry ol the Interior, Ankara, Turkey 

lit. Hakki Tarik; Turkish politician and jouijjalist, 
b 89, ed Istanbul Law School 

Mem editorial staffs Tantn, Tasvtri Efhar, Hakthat, 
Prof of 'Ikirktsh Language, Literature and Law various 
Turkish Colls , iTes Istanbul Press Assen , Dir Vaktt, 
Haber, En Son Dakika 

Vahxt Yurdu, Ankara Street. Istanbul, Turkey 

Utlun, Ahm«t Otvat, Bey, Turkish diplomatist, b 94; 
ed Istanbul School of Pohtical and Administrative 
Studios and Geneva Law Faculty 

Sec. Consulate-Gen Geneva 13, Sec Turkish Del. to 
Poai^ Conf Lausanne Sec Legation Athens 23, 
Sec -tfcn. Agricultural Bank Ankara 24, Sec Legation 
Vienna 25; Dir Section of Mm of Foreign Affairs 26, 
First Sec legation London 27. Charge d 'Affaires 
Prague 28. Dir -Gen Mm of Foreign Affairs 29-34, 
Mm to Austna 34-38, to the Netherlands 38-39, Mm 
of First Class to Iraq 39-45. Ambassador to Afghanistan 
45 

Turkish Embassy. Kabul, Afghanistan 

Ul, Bfhftt, M D , Turkish physician and politician, 
b 93, ed Smyrna Lyc^e, Faculty of Medicine Istanbul 
Univ 

Attended Faculties of Medicine Pans, Berlin, Vieima, 
Socialist in children's diseases, Mayor of Izmir 
(Smyrna) 30, Dep for Dcnizli 41-, Min of Commerce 
42, Pres Mm of Health and Social Assistance 46-, 
Istanbul Admin of KepubUcan People's Party, Ed 
Th» Fight for Good Health, monthly journal 22-30 
Pubis How to Guard Against Tuberculosis 20, Collected 
Speeches 39 

Saglik ve Sosyal Yardim Bakani, Ankara, Turkey 


V 

Vazirl. All Naghi; Iranian composer and ecucationist; 
b 87, ed. Iran, France, and Germany 
Prof , Faculty of Arts. Tehran 

Pubis. Dastour de Tar 22, Dastour du Vtolon 32, 
Theons Mustcales {3 vols ) 31, Chants d'Ecole 37 
SocKtd de la Muskjuc nationalo Iranienne, rue 
Hedayate, Tehran, Iran 

VanrarMtOt, Kyriakat; Greek diplomat, ed Eco- 
nomics and Law, llnivs of Athens, Munich and Berlin 
Chief of Statistical Dept , Min of Nat Economy, 
Lecturer Univ of Athens 19, Economic Adviser Nat 
Bank of Greece 24, Deputy Gov 33, Gov 39, Min of 
Finance m Greek Govt -m-exile 41, Mm -at-large for 
Economic Affairs to U S A and U K 43, head of Greek 
del , Bretton Woods Conf 44, Gov Bank of Greece 45, 
Deputy Prime Mm 45, Greek rep U N Economic and 
Social Council 45-46, Exec Dir Int Bank (Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Iran and 'Iraq) May 46- 

Intemational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Washington, D C , U S A 

W 

Wakka, Sadak, Pasha, Egyptian diplomatist and 
politician; b 85, ed Egypt and Paris. 

Frmly. Asst Prosecutor-Gen , First Chamberlain to 
H M the King, Dir -Gen of Foreign Affairs; 
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fmr. Mm. *to Belgium. Greece and the Netherlands; 
Mm to Italy 30-36, J^lin. of Agriculture Jan 36 
9 rue Tolombat, Garden City, Cairo, Egypt 

wahka, tliaikh Haf|f, k c v o , Saudi Arabian 
diplomatist, b 89, ed Azhar Univ and Muslim Juns- 

f rudence Coll Cairo 

n pearl business until 20, Counsellor to King Ibn Sand 
when Sultan of Nejd, Gov of Mecca 24-27, ifcm of 
Educ and Asst to Viceroy of Hejaz 27-29, Mm to 
Great Bntam (also accred to Netherlands) 30-, del to 
UNO General Assembly 47 

Pubis Arabia in the Twentieth Century 36, and articles 
on Arabia 

Saudi Arabian Legation. 30, Belgrave Square, London, 
S Wi 

Walay Cohan, Rokart, k b e , m a , British industrial- 
ist and company director, b 77, ed Clifton Coll and 
Emmanuel Coll Cambridge 

Man Dir Shell Transport and Trading Co Ltd , Chair. 
Palestine Corpn Ltd , Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields Ltd , 
United British Oilfields of 'Trinidad Ltd , Dir Baldwins 
Ltd , and English and Scottish Investors Ltd , Chair. 
Ramsay Memorial Fellowship Trustees, Vice-Chaif 
University Coll , London Univ , Pres Umted Syna- 
gogue, late Petroleum Adviser to the Army Council, 
awarded the Insignia of St Sava 
Southampton Lodge, Fitzroy Park, London, N 6. 

Wtiimann, Chaim, d sc , s cd , ll d , Ziomst leader 
and scientist, b Russia 74, ed Pmsk High School and 
Berlin and Fribourg Uni vs 

Lecturer m Chemistry Umv Geneva, Reader m Bio- 
chemistry at Manchester Univ , Dir British Admiralty 
Laboratories 16-19, Pres World Zionist Organisation 
21-29, Jewish Agency for Palestine 29-31 and 35-46; 
Pres English Zionist Fed 31-, Chair Board of Govs. 
Hebrew Univ m Jerusalem 32-, Dir. Daniel Sieff 
Research Inst Rehovot 
P O B 26, Rehovot, Palestine 

Winstar, 1st Baron, cr 41, of Witheralack, Rtfinald 

Thomas Horkort Flatchor, pc, j p , Bntish pohtician; 
b 85, ed H M S Britannia 

Liberal M P Basingstoke 23-24, retd from Navy with 
rank of Lieut -Commdr 25, Labour M P Nuneaton 
35-41, Pari Private Sec First Lord of Admiralty 40-41, 
Mm of Civil Aviation and sworn of Pnvy Council 45, 
Gov and C -m-C Cyprus 46-, Labour 
Pubis The Air Defences of Great Britain (co-author). 
The War on our Doorstep 
Fivewents Way, Crowborough, Sussex 

WItry, Hashim Al, m d , Traqi physician, b 93, ed. 
Royal Mil Coll Istanbul 

Capt i/c Medical Services 19, New General Hospital 
Baghdad 20, Post-Graduate Courses m Neurology 
London 28, I^f Royal Coll of Medicme Baghdad 38; 
Dean Royal Faculty of Medicme Baghdad 
Pubis History of Medicine in Iraq (Arabic), First Aid 
^rabic) 

Royal Faculty of Medicine, Baghdad, 'Iraq 


Y 

Yktl, AkBallah, ll d , Lebanese barrister and politi- 
cian; ed Umv of Pans 

Bamster-at-Law 26; mem Chamber of Deputies for 
Beirut 37-39 and 41, Prime Mm. and Mm of Justice 
38-39, ]^p United Nations Conf for Int Org 45 
c/o Minis^ of Foreign Affairs, Beirut, Lebanon 
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Yaloiftll. AhnW Emin, m a , ph d ; Turkish joumahst. 
b. 88; ed Istanbul Law School aiM Columbia Umv. 
Mem staff of Sabah og, Jsnt-GaxeUa 08-10, Asst. 
Prof Sociology Istanbul Unw 14, Ed of Sabah 16; 
Ed. and Part-Propnetor VakM 17-22, Vaian 22-26, Tan 
36-38; nlbm Turkish World Fair Comm New York 
38-39, Ed and Part-Propnetor Vatan 40-, mem of 
Centrid Cttee of Liberal Int , Independent 
Pubis The Development 0/ Modem Turkey as Measured 
by Us Press 14. Turkey tn the World War 28 (Yale Umv, 
ftess), Dte TUrket (German) 

Vatan, Cagaloglu, Istanbul, Turkey 

Yattin, H.C. Shaikh Youttuf; Saudi Arabian politi- 
cian, b 00, ed Azmar Coll , Preaching and Guidance 
Inst Cairo, Saladin Coll Palestme, Law Coll Damascus. 
Syria 

Jomed the Arab movement in its early days, joined 
service of H M King Ibn Sand 24, Private Sec to H M 
King Ibn Saud and Counsellor, Head of the Political 
Dept m the Royal Court, mem of the Cabmet, Agent 
to the Mm of Foreign Affairs and Saudi Arabian Govt 
Del. to the Arab League of Nations, Mm of State 
'*'he Foreign Office, jedda, Saudi Arabia 

Yatsky, Haim, m o (Geneva), Palestiman physician, 
b 96. ed Geneva and Pans Univs 
Asst Ophthalmologist Hadassah, Haifa 22, Act Head 
Ophthalmologist Iiadassah, Tel Aviv 24, Ophthalmo- 
logist m charge Antitrachoma Campaign. Rural Dis- 
tricts, Palestme 25, Act Head Ophthalmologist Hadas- 
sah, Jerusalem 27, Act Dir Hadassah Hospital, Jerusa- 
lem 28. Act Dir Hadassah Medical Orgamsation 28-, 
Dir. Hadassah Univ Medical Centre Jerusalem 
Pubis Ce qut est fatt contre le Trachome en Palestine 
Hadassah Umversity Hospital, Jerusalem, Palestine 

Ythia, Ahtfhl-Fattah, Patha; Egyptian pohtician 
Deputy, later Senator and Pres of the Senate, Prime 


\lm. and Mm. hf Foreign Affain 33*34. Min of Foreign 
Affairs 37-40 ' 
c/o The Senate, Cairo, Egypt. 


Z 

ZakI, MohaaMia Amin; ‘Iraqi politician, b 80, ed 
Istanbul and Baghdad Military and Staff Coll 
Entered Turkish Army 02, Commandant M^tary Coll 
24, Dep for Sulaimania 25, Min of Comimmu ations 
and Etonomics 25-27, Min of Education 27 and 29, 
Mm of Defence 29, Min of Communications and 
Economus 31-32 and 35-3O, mem Pari 37-39, Min of 
Comniunu ations and Works 41, Mm of Economics 41; 
mem of Senate 44- 

Publs Ottoman Army ii, How ‘Iraq was Lost 22, Battle 
of Ltesxphon 21, Outline of Military History of ‘Iraq 
During the Great War 23, A Brief HiUory of the Kurds 
and KurdiUan (2 vols ) 37, History of Sulaimania 38, 
hatnous Personalities of the Kurds and Kurdistan 45 
kia Jamil Alzahwi Street, Baghdad, ‘Iraq 

Ziti* MusUtk Fuad, Bey, c m g , Cypriot judge, b, 

88 

Called to the Bar, Gray’s Inn 22, Jnsp Cyprus Mil 
Police 06, Judge, District Court 13, l^uisnc Judge 27, 
I’uisno Judge, Gold Coast 39, retd 45, Advocate. 

4 Shakespeare Road, Nicosia, Cyprus 

Zurayk, Coiti K., ph d., Syrian historian and diplo- 
mat, b 09, ed Univs of il^irut and Princeton, 

Asst Prof of History, Umv of Beirut 30-40, Assoc 
Prof 40-43, Head of Historical DejJt 43-45> l^irst 
Counsellor of Syrian Legation, Washington, D C 45, 
Chargd d’Affaires 45, Rep General Assembly New 
York 46, Rep General Assembly 47. 
c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Damascus, Syria 
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